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Fort  Comme  la  Mprt 
(AS  STRONG  AS  DEATH) 

THE  large  studio  was  flooded  with  the  glorious 
mellow  light  of  the 'closing  day.  Through 
the  opened  bay  window  a  ray  of  sunbeams 
entered  and  softly  touched  the  silken  draperies  with 
golden  lights,  lingered  lovingly  on  them  fof  a  while,' 
then  gradually  grew  faintei-  and  fainter  and  gently 
faded  away  in  the  heavy  portieres,  scarcely  deigning  to 
lighten  the  gloonfiy  corners,  where  alone  the  gold  frameis 
of  the  pictures  stood  out  glitteringly.  Peace  and  qui- 
etness seemed  imprisoned  within  the  studio,  the  peace 
of  an  artist's  home  where  a  human  ^oul  has  workedi 
In  this  room  thoughts  had  lived, —  thoughts  had  been 
aroused,  stirred,  spent,  and  exhausted  in  strenuous  ef- 
forts, but  now  all  is  soothed,  abated  and  quiet  onte 
more.  Peace  pervaded  everywhere.  The  very  furni- 
ture, draperies,  and  great  personages  whose  portraits' 
were  unfinished  on  the  canvases, '  all  seemed  to  repose. 
It  was  as  if  the  whole  studio  had  latored  in  unison 
with  the  master  painter,  istruggling  with  him,  and  tak- 
ing part  every  day  m  hfs  ceaseless  efforts  and  then  were 
sympathizing  With  hini  in  his  utter  weariness  and  fa- 
tigue. A  vague  bdor  of  paints  and  turperitine,  efirianat- 
ing  from  th^'diVins  arid  rugs,  filled  the  room.    Tht 
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silence  was  broken  only  by  the  quick,  short  cry  of  the 
swallows,  as  they  flew  past  the  open  window,  and  the 
long  confused  murmur  of  Paris,  scarcely  audible  above 
the  roof  tops.  Nothing  moved  but  the  intermittent 
clouds  and  rings  of  gray  smoke  as  they  curled  their 
way  upwards  to  the  ceiling,  after  each  puff  of  the 
cigarette  that  Olivier  Bertin,  as  he  lay  stretched  out 
on  the  sofa,  blew  out  from  between  his  lips. 

Absently  watching  the  zig-zag  flight  of  birds,  as 
they  rapidly  passed  across  the  azure  blue  of  the  htnv* 
ens,  the  artist  was  meditating  upon  the  subject  for  a 
new  picture.  What  should  he  paint?  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  he  had  formed  no  idea  whatever,  besides^ 
he  was  not  a  man  of  resolution,  he  was  not  quite  sure 
of  himself,  he  had  a  restless  disposition,  so  that  un- 
defined inspirations  would  waver  unceasingly  between 
all  the  manifestations  of  art.  Rich,  eminent,  having 
gained  all  possible  honors,  he  was  now  living  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  a  man  who  did  not  yet  know  what 
ideal  he  had  pursued.  He  had  taken  the  prix  de  Rome, 
was  a  supporter  of  traditions,  evocator  after  so  many 
others  of  the  great  historical  scenes ;  then,  modernizing 
his  tendencies,  he  had  painted  men  i  of  the  day  with 
classic  recollections.  Intelligent,  enthusiastic,  a  tena- 
cious worker  with  ever-changing  ideals,  devoted  to  his. 
art,  which  he  knew  to  perfection,  he  had  acquired, 
thanks  to  his  fineness  of  sentinfient,  some  superb  qualities 
of  a  i:emarkabie  execution,  and  a  great  facility  of  tafcnt 
born  partly  from  his  indecisions,-  and  partly  from  the 
varied  temptations  which  had  beset  his  life.  Perhaps 
the  quick  acceptance  of  the  world  for  his  exquisite 
paiidtings  which  were  so  distinguished  and  correct  in 
every  detail,  had  helped  in  g  great  measure  ta  influence 
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r  his  nature,  in  opposing  his  character  to  that  'which  it 
would  have  normally  become.  Since  the  tritimph  of 
his  debut,  the  desire  to  pkase  continually  stirred  within 
him,  although  he  was  scarcely  aware  of  it,  and  it 
secretly  modified  his  way  and  extenuated  his  convictions. 
This  wish  to  please  appeared  in  every  form  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  glory. 

The  charm  of  his  manners,  the  habits  of  his  life, 
the  care  which=  he  bestowed  upon  his.  person,  his  rep- 
utation for  strength  dnd  skill  as  a  swordsman  and 
equestrian,  made  a  trail  of  small  hotorietses  to  his 
growing  celebrity.  After  exhibiting  his  picture  of 
Cleopatra, .  the  first  ancient  subject  he  had  painted, 
Paris  had  adopted  him  and  feted  him,-*^  had  made 
him  its  idol,  and  he  had  suddenly  become  one  of  the 
brilliant,  fashionable  artists  that  one  meets  in  the  Bois, 
at  the  smart  gatherings,  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
grandes  dames.  He  had  been  received  by  the  Insti-. 
tute,  he  bad  entered  it  triumphantly  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  city.  Dame  Fortune  hkd  thus  led 
him  on  caressing  and  honoring  htm  until  the  approach 
of  his  oki  age. 

Tot-dayi  iindcr  the  influence  of  the  glowing  sunset 
which  seemed  to  throw  its  lustrous  mantle  over  every* 
thing,  he  was  seeking  for  a  poetic  subject  for  his  new' 
painting.  Feeling  a  little  indolent  from  the  aft^r  ef" 
fects  of  hi*  luncheon  arid  cigiarctte  he  mused  over: his* 
embryo  pidiure*  Gazing  into  the  sky  above,  he  -sketched 
in  the  azure  blue  the  outlines  of  the  figures,-—  graceful 
women  walking  through  leafy  woods,  or  a  maiden 
stroUing  along  a  picturesque  road  —  lovers  sitting  on 
the  flowery  ban^ks  of  a  river,  all  the  vivid'  imaginatione 
which   delighted  his   thoughts.     The  variable   figures 
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were  ethereally  drawn  in  the  sky  above  him  —  vague 
and  changeable  in  the  colored  hallucination  of  his  eye; 
and  then  the  flight  of  swallows  in  their  incessant  volatile 
motion  crossed  his  horizon  of  blue,  and  blotted  out 
his  figures,  swept  across  the  background  of  his  picture 
as  though  they  were  darts  of  arrows  piercing  the  grace- 
ful forms  of  his  artistic  dream. 

All  the  figures  that  he  saw  in  the  sky,  seemed  to 
resemble  someone  he  had  already  painted,  all  the 
women  were  the  sisters  or  daughters  of  those  who  had 
been. brought  forth  by  his  artistic  caprices,  and  the  con- 
fused fear  which  had  greatly  possessed  him  the  last  year, 
the  fear  seized  him  that  he  had  exhausted  his  ideas, 
that  he  had  made  the  round  of  his  subjects  and  drained 
his  inspirations.  Before  this  review  of  his  work,  the 
impotence  to  dream  of  something  new,  to  discover  some- 
thing from  the  unknown  held  him  in  its  grasp.  He 
got  up  dejectedly  and  looked  among  the  unfinished 
sketches  in  his  portfolio,  to  see  if  he  could  find  some- 
thing that  would  awaken  an  idea.  Puffing  at  his  cig- 
arette all  the  time,  he  commenced  to  look  over  the 
sketches,  drawings  and  paintings  which  he  kept  stowed 
away  in  ah  old  carved  press ;  then,  thoroughly  dejected 
and  disgusted  with  his  vaioi  search,  he  pushed  them  all 
back  into  their  places.  Throwing  away  his  cigarette 
he  whistled  a  popular  jstreet  air,  and,  stooping  down, 
he  picked  up  the  heavy  dumb-bells  which  were  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet,  and  with  the  .other  hand  lifted  aside 
the  drapery  hanging  in  front  of  the  huge  mirror^  which 
served  him  to  control  the  correctness  of  his  poise,  and 
to  verify  the  perspectives;  then,  placing  himself  vis-a-vis 
the  mirror,   he  commenced  going  through  his  exer- 
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cises.  He  had  been  celebrated  thraughout  the  studios 
for  his  strength,:  and  ia  society  for  his  physique  and 
manners,  but  now  that  age  had.  co(ne  upon. him,  it 
brought  its  accompanying  avoirdupois.  Tall,  brOad- 
shouldered  and  full  chested,  he  now  had  developed 
muscles  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  retired 
wrestler.  To  keep  in  form  he  practiced  fencing  every 
day  and  went  horse-back  riding  with  assiduity.  He 
still  had  a  remarkably  fine  head,  it  was  as  shapely  as 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  although  his  hair  wM  snow 
white, —  white,  short  and  thick ;  it  presented  a  strikifig 
contrast  to  his  piercing  black  eye^,  under  the  thick 
eyebrows.  His  drooping  mustache  -^  the  mustache  of 
an  old  soldier, —  was  stUl  black  and  gave  to  his  face  a 
rare  character  of  pnecgy  and  pride.  Standing  befqre 
his  mirror  with  heels  together  and  .l?ody  held  erect .  he 
went  through  all  t]fie  dumb*bell  exercises,  with  the  heavy 
weights  held  out  at  the  length  of  his  musqular  arms  — 
noting  the  powerful  and  easy  efforts,  he  followed  his 
movements  with  a  complacent  lopk.  Suddenly  in.  the 
mirror  which  reflected  the  entire  studio,  he  saw  a  por- 
tiere gently  move,  th^n  a,won)?li's  head  appeared  — 
only  the  head  was  visible  r-^  a  voice  behind  him  called 
out: 

"  Aay  one  at:  hom^?  " 

"  Yes  1  I  am  here^"  he  replied  turning  round.  Then 
placing  tfbe  weights,  pq.  the  floor,  he  ran  towards  the 
door  with  an  agility  that  wa^  slightly  forced. 

A  woman  in  an  elaborate  light  gown  entered. 
"You  werei  justt  exercising?"  she  remarked  .as  they 
shook  hands. 

"  Yes  1  "  he  said  laughingly,  "  I  was  showing  off  like 
a  peacock  and  you  surprised  me  in  the  act/' 
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"  The  concierge  was  not  there,'*  she  saiid,  **  and  as  I 
know  you  are  always  alone  at  this  hour,  I  thought  I 
would  come  up  without  being  announced."       < 

He  looked  at  her. 

**  Bigrel     How  beautiful  you  are,  and  how  chic." 

"Yesl  This  is  a  new  dress,  how  do  you  like  it? 
Tell  me  if  you  don't  think  it  is  very  pretty.!' 

"  It  is  charming.  An  exquisite  harmony;  the  blend- 
ing of  the  colors  is  perfect.  We  can  truthfully  say 
that  this  glorious  afternoon  typifies  the  sentiment  of 
shades.'^ 

He  turned  her  round  and  about,  felt  the  material  of 
her  gbwn,  altered  with  a  slight  touch  of  the  finger  the 
placing  of  a  fold^  as  a  man  who  understands  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  a  woman's  toilet,  as  thoroughly  as 
a  dressmaker.     He  finished  by  declaring : 

'*  It  is  a  great  success,  and  suits  you  beautifully.'* 

She  let  him  admire  her,  perfectly  coiitehted  and 
happy  to  be  thought  pretty  aftd  to  please  him.  She 
was  no  longer  young,  although  still  beautiful;  of  me- 
dium height  and  perfect  figure,  she  radiated  with  the 
refulgence  which  gives  to  a  woman  of  'iorty  years 
the  charm  of  maturity.  She  looked  like  a  beautiful 
rose  that  would  expand  indefinitely  until  full  blown, 
then  fade  and  wither  in  an  hour.  She  bad  tiie  grace 
and  charm  of  a  Pdrisienne  who  cannot  grow  old,  who 
is  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  who  is  imbued  with  an 
inexhaustible  provision  of  resistance  and  who  for 
twenty  years  would  remain  the  same  — ^  triumphant  and 
indestructible,  caring  above  all  for  her  beauty,  grace 
and  health. 

"  Eh  bien  and  are  we  not  going  to  kiss  to-day,"  she 
murmured  as  she  raised  her  veil. 
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"I  have  been  smoking:,''  hfe  replied. 
:■  "  Puh!  "she  ^id,  making  a  little  grimace,  and  hold- 
ing up  her  lips  to  him.     "  Just  as  though  that  mattered. 
I  don't  care." 

He. bent  his  bead  and  kissed  her  on  the  mouth,  then 
took  her  parasol  and  helped  her  off  with  her  lace 
jacket  wiih  x^iiick,  sure  movements  showing  that  he 
was  habituated  to  this  little  attention.  When  she  was 
seated  ott  the  sofa  beside  him,  he  asked  with  a  slight 
show  of  interest:    . 

"  How  is  your  husband  to*day?  " 

"  Oh  I  he  is  very  well,  thanks.  At  this  very  moment 
I  expect  he  is  speaking  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies."' 

"  Upon  what?  "  he  asked. 

**  Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  beet-roots,  or 
oil  of  colza,  as  he  is  always  doing." 

.  The  Count  de  Guilleroy,  her  husband,  was  deputy 
for  the  department  of  Eure,  and  rtiade  a  speciality  of 
all  agridultural  questions. 

Seeing  a  sketch  on  the  easel  that  she  did  not  know 
she  walked  over  to  it  asking : 

"What  is  this,  dear?" 

**  That  is  a  pastel  I  have  jUst  commenced, —  a  por- 
trait of  the  Princess  de  Ponteve,"  he  replied. 

"  You  know,"  she  said  turning  roimd  to  him  and 
speaking  very  seriously,  "  if  you  intend  to  again  take 
up  painting  portraits  of  women  I  shall  close  your  studio. 
I  know  what  that  sort  of  thing  leads  to." 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  one  does  not  pamt  twice  in  a  life- 
time a  portrait  of  Any.'' 

"  I  should  hope  not." 

She  looked  at  the  picture  with  the  air  of  a  critic,  she 
stood  a  little  way  from  the  easel,  then  approached. 
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made  a  shade  wilJi  ^her  hundsand  placed  tbe^dahvas 
in  a  position  where;  th^  light  would  best  fall  upon  it. 
Thei^.she  turned  to/iiim  and  said  wilih  genuine  admira- 
tion : 

*^  It  is  splendid.  Yqu  are  decidedly  strong  at  pas- 
tels.'' ••  ,  •    .    . 

**  You  think,, ^o?  "  he  replied^. pleaded  with  the  com- 
pliment.     ..    •  :..;,': 

,  "  Indqcd  I  do/'she  sfiid;  'St  is  such  a  delicate  art, 
and  one  in  which  must  be  shown  a  great  deial  of  dis- 
tinction. No  ameteur  can  piosfiibly  igo  in  for  thai  sort 
of  thifl^.'.' 

Foi;  ,th?  iast  twelve  years -jince.  the  beginning  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  artist,  her  tiiiclinationfi  'towards 
the  highest  of  arts  had  been  acCentruated,  prdbably  on 
account  of  her  social  ameinitios.  She  was  gently  push^- 
ing.  her  tendencies  towards  an  ideal  which  was  slightly 
a.ff acted,  and  artificial. 

**  What  Is  the  Princess  like?  "  «hc  asked  suddenly. 

He  gave  her  all  the  minute  <fetails,  which  the  jealous 
and  subtle  curiosity  of  a  woman. exacted;. but  he  showed 
diplomacy  in  this  cross  questioning,  he 'passed  lightly 
and  indifferently  over  the  petsOntil  chariu  and  char- 
acter of  the  Princess,  but  gave  exact,  d^criptions  of 
her /oi/^//^i  amd  jewels.       • 

**.  Does  she  try  to  flirt  with  you?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

The  artist  laughed  Outright  and  dieclared  most  em* 
phatlcally  that  she  did  not.. 

She  turned  to  him  and,  placing  her  twio  hands  on 
his  shoulders,  she  looked  at  him  ftxedly.  The  violet 
pupils  of  her  eyes,  flecked  with  imperceptible  black 
points  like  splashes  of  ihki  vibrated  strangely  under  the 
intensity  of  her  gaze.    . 
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"  Tell  rtie,  on  your  honor,  is  she  not  a  coquette?  " ; 

."  On  rhy  honof,  she  i^  not,"  he  replied. 

"But  even  iif  she  were,"  she  added,  "there  is  no 
occasion  for  me  to  worry.  You  wiil  never  love  anyone 
besidi  me  now.  All  is  finished, — ifor  others*  It  is 
now  too  late  for  you,  my  pooi  friend."^; 

He  felt  the  light,  though  jiainful  tdubh  which  grazes 
theihea^t  of  the  .elderly. man  whet^  his. age  is  referred 
to,  but  he  said  softly : 

**  Any,,  to*-dayy  to-morrow,  ithe  aanie  as  yesterday, 
there  has  never,  and  will  never  be  anyone  Ln  my  life 
but  youi" 

She  slipped  her  tarm  thfodgh  his  and  turning'  to- 
wards  the  sofa  she  drew  -him  down  beside  her. 

**Of!  what  have  you  been  thinking  to-day?"  she 
asked. 

'*  About  ihy  new  picture-     I  want  a  subject." 

M  Upon  What?".  / 

"That  is  just  what  I  do  not  know.  Otherwise,  I 
should  not  be  seeking  for  inspirations." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  since  I  last  saw  you?  "' 
she  questioned* 

He  todd  her  about  the  visits  he  had  reiceived,  tha 
dinners  and  soirees  he  had.  attended,  etc.,  etc. 

They  chatted  upon  all  the  frivolous  and  familiar  sub-. 
jcct  relating,  to  their  worldly  existence,-!-^  the.  little! 
rivalries,  the  intrigues,  the  liaisons  which. they  knew  of 
or  suspected,  the  judgments  which  had  beeit  pronoUnc^d 
upon  thd  culprits  and  the  chances'  which  might  carry 
them  byv  or  suck  theno)  down  in  the  troubled  whirlpool 
which  lay  beneath  thck  brilliant  Parisian  life. 

Thfcy  knew  e^veryont  who  was  ariyorie,  he,  aa  an  artist 
befort  whom  all  doors  opened,  f^he;  as  a  social  :left4cr. 
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and  the  wife  of  a  conservative  deputy.  They  were 
both  past-masters  in  the  art  of*  worldly  French  conver- 
sation ;  they  were  exercised  in  that  ordinary,  amiable, 
half  spiteful  chatter,  which  is  uselessly  witty,  and  vul- 
garly distinguished,  and  wkich  gives  a  smart  and  par- 
ticularly enviable  reputation  to  those  who  are  gifted 
with  such  a  flexible,  smooth  tongue. 

"  When  are  you  going  ta  dine  with  us?  "  she  akked 
presently. 

'*  When  you  like,  you  have  only  to  name  the  day,'* 
he  replied. 

"  Let  it  be  Friday,  then.  I  shall  have  the  Duchess 
de  Mortemain,  the  Corbelles,  and  Musadieu  to  cele- 
brate my  daughter's  return;  she  ii  coming  hom^*  to^ 
night,  but  you  must  not  say. a  word  about  it,  because 
I  want  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

"  Very  good.  I  will  remember..  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  Annette  again,  I  have  not  seen  her  for  three  yeai*s." 

*'  That  is  true.     It  is  just  three  years  ago." 

Little  Annette  at  first  had  lived  with  her  parents  in 
Paris,  but  she  had  now  become  the  last  and  passionate 
affection  of  her  grandmother  —  Madatne  Paradin. 
The  old  lady  who  was  almost  blind  now,  had  takeii  up 
her  residence  on  hei^  son-in-law's  country  estate, —  the 
Chateau  de  Roncieres  in  the  department  of  the  Eure. 
Each  visit  that  Artnctte  had  made  to  her  grandmother 
had  become  of  longer  duration,  and  finally  she  had 
kept  the  child  with  her  altogether;  It  was  easy  for  the 
parents  to  see  that  the  quiet  and  free  life. of  the  coun- 
try was  far  better  for  the  little  one  than  the  cramped 
city  life,  and  as  they  pa:ssed  six  months  in  the  capital 
and  six  months  in  the  Eure,  where  agricultural  and 
electrical  interests  drew  the  County  it  was  amicably  ais: 
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ranged  that  only  on  rare  occa$ion&  should  she  be  brought 
to  Paris.  During  the  last  three  years  sh'e  had  not 
once  visited  the  city,  for  now  that  she  was  fiaishing 
her  education,  the  Countess  preferred  to  keep  her  away 
altogether,  not  wishing  that  she  should  develop  tastes, 
opinions  and  ideas  on  social  life,  until  the  time  arrived 
for  her  to  noake  her  debut. 

The  Countess  had  engaged  two  governesses  with 
the  bighesti  diplomas,  and  had  installed  them  at  the 
Chateau  with  her  mother  and  daughter  and,  as  she  su*» 
pervised  the  education  of  Annette,  her  visits  to  the  coun- 
try were  very  frequent,  Olivier  Bertin  had  spent  two 
or  three  months  every  summer  at  Roncieres,  but  during 
the  last  few  years,  he  had  suffered  from  severe  attacks 
of  rheumatism,  so  had  been  obliged  to  pass  the  season, 
at  the. health  resorts  to  take  the  waters.  The  long 
sejour  zt  the  springs  redoubled  his  love  for  Paris,  so 
that  once  back  in  hi&f  studio,  lie  had  very  little  desire 
to  leave  it  again. 

According  to  previous  arrangements,  Annette  was 
not  to.  cooie  home  until  the  following  autumn,  but  her 
father  had  suddenly  conceived  a  project  of  marriage. 
for  beTj  so  she  was  immediately  sent  for  in  order  to 
meet  her  fiafice-— the  Marquis  de  Farandal.  It  had 
all  been  kept  very  secret  and  only  Olivier  Bertin  bad 
been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Madame  de  Gu,ilJeroy. 

''  Then  this  project  of  your  husband's  for  Annette's. 
future  has  been  agreed  upon,"  he  asked. 

"  Yes.l  and  we  consider  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner," she  replied. 

Then  they  again  discussed  the  subject  foi:  the  picture. 
She  asked  him  to  paint  a  Christ,  blithe  raised  strong 
objetttonS)  saying  that  he  thought  there  had  already 
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bebo  enough  painted,  but  she  insisted  and  tried  hard  to 
induce  him 'to  consent. 

**  Oh !  "  she  cried  impatiently,  **  I  know  how  to  draw, 
and  rU  tell  you  exactly  how  I  think  it  should  be.  It 
should  be  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  they  arc  in  the  act 
of  taking  Him  down  from  the  cross,  and  the  man 
who  detaches  the  hands  lets  the  body  slip.  It  falls, 
afnd  drops  upon  the  crowd  of  people  below,  who  stretch 
out  eager  arms  to  receive  and  support  it  Do  you  see 
it  ?     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

Yes  I  he  understood,  in  fact  he  found  the  conception 
altogether  original,  but  his  wish  was  to  paint  something 
modern,  something  entirely  up  to  date.  Looking  at 
his  friend  as  she  reclined  stretched  out  on  the  divan 
and  noting  her  foot  encased  in  a  perfect  shoe  and  silk 
stocking,  through  the  sheer  fabrie  of  which  a  glimpsb  of 
flesh  could  be  seen,  he  cried  out : 

**  I  have  it.  This  is  what  I  will  paint  This  is  life 
—  only  a  woman's  foot  peeping  out  from  beneath  her 
dress,  but  one  can  inculcate  everything  therein  —  the 
truth,  the  desire,  the  poetry.  Nothing  is  prettier  or 
more  charming  than  a  woman's  foot,  and  Ihen  what 
mystery  it  suggests.  The  limb  beneath  the  gown  is 
hidden  from  view,  and  yet  we  can  divine  it." 

Seated  on  the  floor  beside  the  divan,  with  his  feet 
drawn  up  a  la  Turk,  he  took  her  foot  in  his  hand  and 
gently  pulled  off  the  shoe,  and  the  foot,  being  freed 
from  the  casing,  writhed  and  wriggled  like  a  little  rest- 
less caged  animal,  surprised  at  finding  itself  free, 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  he  said,  '*  is  it  not  dainty  and  sugges- 
tive?    It  is  far  more  suggestive  than  the  hand." 

"  Show  me  your  hand,  Any." 
\'  She  wore- long  kid  gloves  reaching  up  to  the  elbdw. 
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Taking  the  top  of  the  glove  she  drew  it  with  a  quick, 
sliding  movement  from  her  arm,  taming  it  in  the  man^^ 
ner  that  one  would  peel  off  the  skin  of  a  snake. 

He  looked  at  her  white  arm,  so  rapidly  undressed 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  thought  of  a  perfect  and  bold 
nudity.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  letting  it  betid 
slightly  from  the  wrist.  The  diamond  rings  glittered 
on  her  slim  fmgers,  and  the  pink  nails-  delicately  filed 
looked  like  amorous  claws  growing  at  the  end  of  a 
tiny  paw. 

Olivier  Bertin  softly  caressed  it  in  admiration;  he 
moved  and  turned  the  fingers  about  as  though  they  were 
flesh  playthings. 

"  How  strange  it  is,'*  he  said  musingly,  "that  these 
tiny  members  can  do  so  much,  they  are  so  intellig^kit 
and  adrok,  they  can  do  anything,  make  lace,  books^ 
houses,  pyramids,  locomotives,  cooking,  or  caresses  *-« 
caressing  is  whatthey  most  excel  in."  He  pulled  off  her 
rings  one  ^by  one  and  when  it  came  to  the  turn'  o(  her 
wedding  ring,  the  plain  circle  of  gold,  he  smilingly 
looked  into  her  eyes,  and  murmured  as  he  touched  it: 
''  The  Law.     Let  us  salute  it."     »> 

**  Fool,"  she  cried,  turning  from  him  coldly. 

He  always  seemed  to  Ivish  to  joke,  he  had  the  tend- 
ency that  the  French  have  of  mingling  a  semblance  of 
irony  with  the  most  serious  subjects  and  often  he  sad- 
dened her  without  intending  to  do  so,  without  realizing 
the  subtle  distinctions  of  women  or  discerning  the  limits 
of  the  sacred  Heni. 

She  felt  it  deeply  when  he  spoke  of  their  relationship, 
in  a  tone  of  teasing  familiarity;  their  liaison  had  been  of 
such  long  duration  that  he  declared  it  was  the  best  exam- 
ple of  love  that  could  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  cehturyj 
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**  You  will  take  Annette  and  me  to  the  Vernissage, 
will  you  not?  ''  she  said,  quietly  changiitg  the  subject. 

**  Why,  of  course,"  he  replied.  Then  she  questioned 
him  oh  the  best  paintings  that  would  be  hung  at  the 
n^xt  Salon,  the  opening  of  which  would  take  place  in 
fifteen  days.  Suddenly,  as  if  remembering  an  engage- 
ment, she  said:  .       •        .: 

**  Come  along,  give  me  back,  my  shoe,  I  .'must  go 
now." 

He  played  absently  with  the  dainty  shoe,  turning  it 
over  and  over  in  his  hands.  He  tent  forward  amd 
kissed  her  foot  as  it  hung  limply  beti*?een  the  bera  of  her 
gown  and  the  carpet.  It  no  longer  twisted  and  writhed, 
it  had  grown  chilled  through  being  uncQTCred,)  so  he 
gently  pulled  the  shoe  over  it.  Madame  d^  GuiUeroy 
got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  table  which  was  covered 
with  papers  and  opened  letters,  some  of  which  were  old, 
some  recent  She  looked  curiously  at  the  nnshnge, 
touched  some  of  the  papers  and  lifted  them  to  see  what 
was  underneath. 

J."  So  you  are  going  to  disorder  my  disorder?  'f  he  said 
as  he  came  behind  her. 

Without  replying  or  looking  up  she  asked : 

"  Who  is  the  man  who  wants  to  buy  your  picture. — 
'  The  Bathers.'  " 

"  An  American,  whom  I  do  not  know,"  he  replied. 

**  Have  you  yet  consented  to  sell  *  The  Street  Sing- 
ers?'" 

**  Yes.     It  is  sold  for  ten  thousand. francs." 

"  You  have  done  very  well  with  it,  it  was  very  nice, 
but  really  nothing  exceptional.     Good^byc;,  dear." 
-    She  held  her  cheek  to  him  which  he  brushed t with; a 
light  ki§s/  . 
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Then  she  disappeared  behind  the  portieres,  saying 
as  ahe  went : 

"Remember,  Friday  at  eight  o^clock.  No  I  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  escort  me.  You  know  that  very  well. 
Am  rtvoirJ' 

When*  she  had  gone,  he  lit  a  cigarette  and  commenced 
to  walk  slpwly  up  smd  down  his  studio.  He  was  think- 
ing. He  recalled  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance, 
his  thoughts  went  back  many  years;  incidents  of  long 
ago  came  baqk  to^  his  memoryi  he  recalled  others  and 
fastened  theni.  together,  making  a  chain  of  interesting 
souvenirs* 

It  haddomnieacediat  a  time  when  he  was  beginning  to 
shtiie  as  a  star  on. the  horizon  of  Paris,  when  painters 
were  nfK)nopolizinJg  ill  the  favor  of  the  public,  when 
they  moved  into  the  richest  quarters  and  dwelt  in  mag- 
nificent houses  which  they  gained  with  a  few  strokes  of 
the  brush.  After  he  returned  from  Rome,  in  1864,  he 
had  lived  for  a  few  years  without  succiess,  without  note, 
then,  in  1868,  he  exhibited  his  Cleopatra,  and  suddenly 
all  was  changed.  Everyone  was  talking  of  his  work, 
he  was  extolled  to  the  skies,  both  by  the  critics  and  by 
the  pubUc.  In  1872,  after  the  war,  after  the  death  of 
Henri  Regnault  had  made  for  all  his  colleagues  a  sort 
of  pedestal  of  glory,  he  painted  a  bold  subject,  a 
"  Jocaste ''  which  classed  him  among  the  most  daring 
painters  of  the  epoch.  Although  this  achievement  was 
judiciously  original,  it  was  at  the  same  time  approved 
of  by  the  academies.  In  1 873,  the  highest  medal  placed 
him  hots  cpnctmrs  with  his  "  Jewess  of  Algiers  ''  which 
he « painted  after  his  return  from  a  voyage  in  Africa, 
then  ^,  portrait  of  the  Princess  de  Salia,  in  1874,  gave 
him  the  distinction  of  being  the  best  portrait  paints  of 
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t±ic  day.  From  then  on  he  became  the  idolijted 
painter  of  the  Parisienne  and  the  Parisiennes;  hit  iirtter- 
preted  in  the  most  ingenious  and  skillful  manner  their 
grace,  their  charm,  and  their  character.  In  a  few 
months  all  the  women  who  formed  the  elite  of  the 
French  aristocracy,  solicited  •  the  favor  of  being  por- 
trayed by  him.  He  did  notacdedeto  all  teqdestis,.  and* 
those  whom  he  did  paint,  he  made  pay^an  exorbitant 
price.  .     /  .   ' 

Then,  when  he*  had  become  society^s  «^et  artist,  he 
saw  one  day  at  the  hom^s  of  the  Ehichess?  de  Mortemain 
a  young  woman  in  deep  mourning,  who  was  leaving 
the  house  as  he  entered. '  He  was  daxried  with  ^  16vcly 
vision  of  grace  and  charm.  He  inquired  bAt  name  and 
learnt  that  she  was  the  Counttes  de  Guilleroy,  wife  ot 
a  Normandy  squire, —  an  agriculturist,  a/id  deputy  for 
the  domain;  that  she  was  in  mourning  for  her  father- 
in-law  ;  that  she  was  clever,  witty,  very  much  ladmired 
and  greatly  sought  after.  Moved  by  the  viiion  that 
had  charmed  his  artistic  eye,  he  *  exclaimed :  "Ah! 
there  is  a  woman  whose  portrait  I  would' wiliingty 
paint.-'  :.  ./     , 

The  next  day  his  words  were  repeated  to  thi  Gouni- 
tess,  and  be  received  the  same  evening* : a' daitity  Mt^- 
tinted  note  written  in  am  aristdcratic^  fine  h!and\i?riting 
which' read:  ■  '^ 

Monsieur:  '      :•    '    i!, '    ^     ■-•« ,      *'i 

.  The  Duchess  de  Mortemain  has  just"  tailed  *upoh 
nie,  and  informed  me  that  you  wouId^bc  willing  to  make 
one  of  your  masterpieces  with  my  po6rface.  I  would 
trust  it  to  you  with  pleasure,  if  I  were  surfe  yoi*  hadi 
not  spoken  at  random,  and  that  you  ^aw  in  me  ^onle- 
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thing  thrit  rTOwld  be  reprbducccj  and  idealized  by  you. 
.^BtUtv^^M'oniUur,  in  my  dis<:inguis(hed  sentiments. 

. ;  .  Anne  DE  Guillejroy. 

He  replied  -by  aakin^^^h^n.lie  might  call  upoa  her, 
and.  was  iitvitfid  ^tbout  ceremony  i<M  take  Imicheon  with 
the  Count iiEU9d::Countess  :on-  thie  following  Monday. 
Tiuey  lived 'on  <he  firstlr/a^^^rof  a  large  ahd  luxurious 
hc»ise.i3n  tibe<jB0ukMard/Mriie8herbesk  Af tie*,  walking 
throu^hi  the  laf^.  ^^alon  hun^vwtth  blue' silk,,  lie.  was 
show<n  into  a; scirt' of. .boudoir  humg  wildat>paU  tatpostries 
of  the  last  (!ehituty,-r*^  Watteau  <apestries'in  the  most 
delicate;  tones  .atid.  shadings.  The  charming  subjects 
seemed  as  .tboughihcy  wer^made,  designed,'  ahd  ex- 
ecuted: by  I  T^rkersl  dreaming  of  love.  The  Ciwntess 
soon  appeared.  She  walked  soilighHythat  he  had  not 
heard  her  coming  through  the  outer  robm».  and  he  was 
surpriscd-to  jiee  her  beside  him. .  She  beld'out  her. hand 
to  him  ckMrdially,  and  said  a&  though  they  were  old 
friends: 

"  Wcll>  tbdn  it  is, true,  you  really  would  like  to  paint 
my  portrait?^! 

^'  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  Madame,"  he  re<> 
plied,  bending  over  her  hand  in  a  courteous  manner. 

Her  straight  Mack  giown  made  her  look  very  slim, 
and  gave  her  a. youthful,  girlish  look,  but  the  sombre 
color  seemi^d  out  of  .keeping  with*  her  sunny,  smiling 
face,  framed. in  the  heavy  masses  of  blonde  hair.'  The 
Cokiot  entered. holding  by  the. hand  a  little  girl  of  sbc 
years.     Madame  de  Guilleroy  .presented  him. 

**  My  husband,"  she  said  simply. 

He  w)as,a  man  of  short  stature,  without  nmistache: 
his  hollow  cheeks  were  darkly  tinted  under  the  skin 

IX-2 
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from  his  shaved  beard,  two  long  lines  -'stretched  from 
his  high  cheek  bones  to  his  chin.  His  hair  was  brushed 
flatly  back  from  his  forehead,  which  gave  him  the  look 
of  a  priest  or  an  actor.  His  manners  were  polished 
in  the  extreme.  '  He  thanked  the  painter  with  a  super- 
fluity of  smooth  phrases  which  bespoke  the  orator. 
Yesl  for  a  long  time  he  had  wanted  his  wife's  portrait 
painted,  and  certainly  it  was  Mr.  Olivier  Bertin  whom 
he  would  have  chosen  if  he  had  not  feared  a  refusal, 
for  he  knew  how  greatly  he  was  besieged  with  requests. 
It  was  understood  with  a  great  deal  of  politeness  on  the 
part  of  both  men,  that  Madame  should  be  escorted 
to  the  studio  by  her  husband  on  the  following  day.  Al- 
though, he  suggested,  would  it  not  be  better,  as  she  was 
wearing  deep  mourning,  to  wait  a  little  while;  but  the 
painter  declared  that  he  wished  to  interpret  the  first 
impression  he  had  received,  he  wanted  to  seize  the 
contrast  of  the  severe  and  sombre  coloring  of  her  gar- 
ments, against  her  face  so  full  of  life  and  delicacy 
of  feature,  and  radiant  beneath  the  halo  of  golden  hair. 
So  the  next  day  she  went  with  her  husband  and  the 
following  days  with  her  little  girl  whom  they  sat  before 
a  table  piled  high  with  picture  books. 

Olivier  Bertin,  according  to  his  custom,  was  vei*y  re- 
served. These  women  of  the  world  disturbed  his 
serenity,  because  he  scarcely  understood  them.  He 
imagined  them  to  be  all  blase,  frivolous,  hypocritical 
and  dangerous.  He  had  had  many  adventures  with 
the  demi'tnondaines  —  adventures  that  were  due  solely 
to  his  celebrity,  his  gay  nature,  his  physique  and  athletic 
form.  He  liked  the  women  of  the  half-world,  he  was 
one  with  them,  he  enjoyed  the  free  habits,  the  broad 
talk,  the  amusing  and  gay  company  of  the  studios,  and 
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green-rooms,  which  he  frequented.  He  only  belonged 
to  the  society  world  for  the  glory,  not  for  any  senti- 
ment; there  his  pride  was  gratified,  there  he  received 
congratulations  and  orders,  there  he  paraded  before  the 
beautiful  women  who  complimented  and  flattered  him, 
but  to  whom  he  never  made  love.  He  did  not  permit 
himself  any  bold  pleasantry  or  spicy  wit  before  them, 
and  so  he  parsed  for  having  bon  ton.  Each  time  that 
one  of  them  came  to  see  him,  he  had  felt,  despite  the 
advances  which  she  had  made  to  please  him,  the  di^ 
parky  of  caste,  that  caste  which  even  though  they  meet 
frequently,  opposes  the  mingling  of  the  Bohemian  artist 
and  the  society  woman.  Behind  the  admiration  and 
the  smile  which,  with  women,  is  always  a  little  artificial, 
he  divined  the  obscure  mental  reserve  of  a  being  who 
judged  herself  of  a  superior  quality.  These  observa- 
tions resulted  in  his  show'ing  a  little  more  pride,  his 
manners  were  aUnost  haughty,  his  conversation  a  shade 
mor^e  respectful.  And  so,  side  by  side,  with  the  dis- 
sinkilated  vanity  of  a  parvenu  treated  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  noblesse,  waS'  the  pride  of  a  man 
who  owes  to  his  taltot  an  analogous  position-^ a  po- 
sition which,  to  those  With  whom  he  associated,  was 
due  them  by  thrir  birth.  They  spoke  of  him  with 
slight  surprise.  "  How  very  well  bred "  they  re- 
marked. This  surprise,  although  it  flattered  his  vanity, 
at  the  same  time  offended  his  pride,  for  it  indicated  a 
difference. 

The  painter's  intentional  and  ceremonious  gravity 
slightly  embarrassed  Madame  de  Guilleroy.  She  could 
find  nothing  to  say  to  this  man  who  was  so  reserved 
arid  cold,  and  had  the  reputation  for  being  so  clever. 

After  having  placed  her  little  daughter  at  th^  table. 
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she  seated  herself  In  a  lounge  chair  near  to  the  easel 
upon  which  stood  the  picture  already  in  progress.  She 
attempted  to  give  the  right  expression  to  her  physiog- 
nomy according  to  the  artist's  directions.  ., 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  sitting  he  stopped  and 
said  abruptly: 

**  What  amuses  you  most  in  your  life,  Madame?  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  embarrassment.  ''  I  don't 
know/'  she  answered.  "  Why  do  you  ask  ntie  that 
question?" 

V*  I  want  to  get  a  happy  look  jn  your  eyes,  I  have 
not  seen  one  yet." 

**  Well,  then,  make  me  talk  a  little,"  she  said,  amiling 
up  at  him;     **  I  love  talking." 

**  Are  you  gay  then?  "  *     , ' 

**  Yesl  very  gay." 

**  Let  us  talk  then,  Madame." 

He  made  the  remark  *'  Let  us  talk  then  "  in  his  most 
serious  manner,  and  then  comu^enced  to  paint  again. 
And  so  they  chatted  on  various  subjects*  he.  trying  to 
find  a  theme  which  would  be  of  mutual,  interest. 

They  commenced  by  exchanging  their  observations 
on  people  whom  they  both  knew.  Then  they,  spoke  of 
themselves,  which  is  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable 
topic  for  a  tetcra-tete  chat. 

When  they  met  the  next  day  they  were  far  more 
at  their  ease,  and  Bertin,  seeing  that  he  pleased  and 
amused  her,  told  her  the  details  of  his  artist  life,  and 
related  his  adventures  in  the  gay  and  witty  manner 
which  was  characteristic  of  him.  Accustomed  to  the 
polished  brilliancy  of  the  men  of  letters  she  met  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  her  friends,  she  was  surprised  and 
delighted  at  his  droll  and  animated  chatter,  which  came 
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as  a  distinct  surprise  after  his  former  aloofness.  His 
amusing  talk  sparkled  with  irony,  and  found  expression 
so  ingenuously,  that  she  soon  found  herself  replying 
in  the  same  tone,  in  a  daring  although  refined  manner. 
In  eight  days  she  was  conquered  and  bewitched  by  his 
good  hiunor,  his  frankness,  and  his  utter  simplicity; 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  had  altogether  forgotten 
his  prejudices  against  les  elegantes  and  would  have  wil- 
lingly affirmed  that  they  alone,  possessed  real  fascina- 
tion and  charm.  Standing  before  his  canvas,  painting 
all  the  time,  sometimes  advancing,  sometimes  receding 
in  his  work  with  the  movement  of  an  artist  who  is 
combating,  he  would  speak  out  his  thoughts,  his  hopes, 
and  ambitions  to  the  pretty  blonde  and  black  woman 
who  sat  before  him,  as  though  he  had  known  her  all 
his  life.  Blonde  and  black  —  she  looked  as  though  she 
typified  sunshine  and  grief;  she  laughed  so  much  as 
she  listened  to  him,  and  replied  with  such  animation, 
that  she  lost  her  pose  at  every  moment. 

He  would  suddenly  move  away  from  his  easel  and 
stand  looking  at  her  with  his  head  held  sideways,  and 
eyes  half  closed;  then  he  would  come  quite  near  to 
her,  to  note  the  slightest  shades  of  her  face,  the  fleet- 
ing expressions,  and  he  would  seize  and  render  that 
which  is,  in  a  woman's  face,  far  more  than  the  visible 
appearance  —  the  emanation  of  ideal  hcauty, —  the 
reflection  of  something  which  one  feels  but  does  not 
know,  the  intimate  and  redoubtable,  grace  characteristic 
to  each  one,  which  makes  one  in  particular  loved  pas- 
sionately by  someone,  but  not  by  another. 

One  afternoon  the  little  girl  came  and  stood  before 
the  canvas;  for  a  moment  or  so  she  was  silent,  then- 
she  looked  up  at  the  artist  with  serious  eyes  and  said : 
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"  That  is  just  like  my  mamma."  He  took  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her:  he  was  flattered  by  the  naive 
homage  to  the  resemblance  of  his  work.  Another  day, 
when  she  was  sitting  quietly  at  the  table  with  her  pic- 
ture books,  she  looked  up  suddenly  and  said  in  a  sad 
little  voice :  "  Oh  1  mamma,  I  am  so  tired  of  being 
here."  The  painter  was  so  touched  by  the  child's  first 
complaint  that  the  next  day  he  had  sent  up  to  the 
studio  a  quantity  of  beautiful  toys.  The  little  Annette 
was  amazed  at  the  sight  of  such  a  grand  display,  and 
at  once  began  contentedly  and  with  infinite  care  and 
thought  to  put  them  in  order,  so  as  to  be  able  to  play 
with  them,  one  after  another  just  as  the  fancy  would 
seize  her.  From  that  day  she  loved  the  artist  as  a 
child  can  love,  with  that  sweet,  caressing  confidence 
and  trust  which  makes  them  so  adorable. 

Madame  de  Guilleroy  enjoyed  the  visits  to  the  studio ; 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  she  was 
unable  to  go  into  society  this  winter,  so,  as  the  gaycty 
of  the  Paris  social  whirl  was  denied  her,  all  the  pleasure 
of  her  life  was  found  in  the  studio. 

Daughter  of  a  rich  French  merchant  who  had  been 
dead  several  years  and  of  a  mother  who  was  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  and  whose  health  laid  her  on  a  sick  bed 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  she  had  become,  when 
quite  a  young  girl,  an  experienced  housekeeper,  a  per- 
fect hostess,  and  possessed  a  savoir  faire  that  is  rarely 
found  in  a  girl  of  tender  years.  She  performed  the 
honors  of  her  parents'  home  and  used  the  greatest  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  their  guests,  she  knew 
how  to  smile,  talk,  and  had  that  exquisite  tact  which 
put  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  at  their  ease. 
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When  her  father  introduced  the  Count  de  Guilleroy 
to  her  as  her  future  husband,  she  understood  at  once 
what  advantages  such  a  marriage  would  bring,  and 
frankl;^  admitted  them.  She  thought  the  matter  over 
calmly,  and  taking  all  into  consideration,  she  argued 
in  2  philosophical  manner  that  one  could  not  have 
everything,  and  that  there  was  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  every  situation  in  life.  Once  launched  in  society  she 
was  sought  after  by  all,  for  she  was  pretty  and  clever. 
She  met  many  men  who  tried  to  win  her  favor,  but. 
not  once  did  she  lose  her  calm  serenity.  The  compli- 
ments they  paid  her  flattered  her,  the  passions  she 
aroused  amused  her  —  that  is,  so  long  as  she  was  able 
to  ignore  them,  and  when  she  passed  a  soiree  surrounded 
by  the  homage  and  admiration  of  all  the  men,  she 
felt  like  a  woman  who  had  accomplished  her  mission 
on  this  earth.  She  had  led  this  existence  for  seven 
years  without  being  bored,  without  appearing  to  find 
the  life  monotonous.  The  incessant  excitement  of  the 
social  whirl,  the  men  of  her  retinue  —  politicians,  finan- 
ciers, or  the  idle  aristocracy,  amused  her  as  actors  on 
a  stage,  therefdre  she  did  not  take  them  too  seriously. 

The  painter  pleased  her,  at  first  because  he  was 
so  different  from  the  rest.  She  was  happy  at  the 
studio,  it  was  so  amusing,  she  laughed  gayly,  was  high 
spirited;  and  then  he  pleased  her  because  he  was  hand- 
some, strong  and  celebrated.  No  women,  even  though 
they  may  pretend  to  be,  are  entirely  indifferent  to 
physical  assets  and  fame.  She  was  flattered  to  have 
inspired  in  this  connoisseur  of  woman's  beauty  a  desire 
to  paint  her,  he  was  an  artist  who  was  so  difficult  to 
please.     She  discovered  in  him  an  active  and  cultivated 
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delicacy  of  imagination,  a  fund  of  intelligencei  and  a 
colored  fantaisie  which  seemed  to  enhance  her  most 
trivial  comments. 

A  rapid  intimacy  grew  up  between  them,  and  the 
warm  hand  shake  which  they  gave  when  meeting 
seemed  each  day  to  mingle  something  of  the  sentiments 
of  their  hearts.  Then,  without  serious  thought, <  with- 
out premeditating  and  wrong  doing,  she^  felt  grow 
within  her  the  natural  desire  to  tempt  iiim,  and  to  be 
loved  by  him.  She  had  not  taken  advantage  of  their 
intercourse,  she  had  contrived  nothing,  she;was  na^rely 
a  coquette,  displaying  more  charm^  as  a  woman  in- 
stinctively does  towards  the  man  who  pleases  her  above 
all  others.  So  she  showed  him  in  all  her  ways,  kx>ks 
and  smiles  that  gleam  of  seduction  which  envelopes 
a  woman  whose  soul  is  awakened  to  the  need,  of  being 
loved.  She  said  flattering  things  to  him,  which  sig-* 
nified  clearly  that  she  liked  him,  and  she  enicouraged 
him  to  talk  of  himself,  listening  with  great  attention 
to  show  how  much  he  interested  her. 

He  would  stop  painting  to  sit  down  beside  her,  and 
in  the  emotion  which  was  bom  of  the  d^ire  to  please 
her,  he  had  moods  of  poetry,  of  gayety,  of  philosophy, 
according  to  the  moment.  She  was  amused  when  he 
was  gay,  when  he  was  thoughtful  she  tried  to  follow 
him  in  the  development  of  his  thoughts,  although  not 
always  succeeding,  but,  even  when  she  was  thinking  of 
something  else,  she  had  a  knack  of  appearing  to  listen 
with  rapt  attention,  and  an  air  of  having  so  well 
understood  him,  that  he  dreamed  on,  exalted  and 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  nature. to  think,  that^  at 
last,  he  had  found  one  upon  whom  his  thoughts  could 
fall,  like  grains  on  a  fertile  soil. 
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The  portrait  ^'progressed  and  was  strikingly  true,  the 
paiiilsr  had  now  arrived  at  that  stalte  of  emotion  neces* 
sary  to.  discovet  all  the  qualities  of  his  model,  and  to 
express  them  with  that  convincing  ardor  which  is  the 
inspiration  of  all  true  artists.  Leaning  towards  her  to 
note  the  expression  of  her  face,  the  coloring  of  her 
flesh,  the  shading  of  her  skin,  the  glance  and  the 
limpidity  of  her  eye^,  all  the  secrets  of  her  physiognomy, 
he  wks  itnpreghated  with  her  like  a  sponge  that*  is 
soaked  with  winter ,Tr- he  transported  to  his  canvas  this 
emanation  of  abashed  charm  which'  the  intensity  of  his 
look  had  brought  forth,  and  as  it  flowed  like  a  wave 
from  his  thoughts  to  his  brush,  he  became  stupefied 
and  intoxicated  drinking  in  thirstily  the  grace  of  the 
womaii.  She  knew,  that  she  bewitched  him,  she  was 
quite  happy,  it  was  such*  a  fstscinating  g!ame  she  was 
playing,,  so  she  weint  on  gayly  niaking  her  victory  more 
and  more  sure.  She  felt  the  ainimation  herself,  there 
came  to  her  an  emotion  she  had.  not  known  before, 
which  gave  her  life  a  new  flavor  and  awoke  in  iier 
a  mysterious  Joy.  -When  she  heard  hriffi  spoken  of  by 
her  friends;,  her  heart  would  beat  quickly,  she  wished 
to  cry  out^  it  was  oine  of  those  wishes  that  are  never 
expressed  by  the  lips  in  words,  had  she  given  it 
vei^faal  expression  she  would  have>  cried :  '^  He  loves 
mcl  He,  loves  me!''  She  was  glad  when  they 
praised  his  talent,  and  perhaps,  woman-like,  she  was  still 
more  glad  when-  they;  praised  his  looks.  When  she 
was  alone  in- her <  room:  thinking  of  him,  she  felt  that 
she  had  really  made  a  firm  friend,  one  who  would 
alwai^s  remain  'Contented  with  merely  cr  cordial  band- 
shake.  .  Very  often,  in  the  middle  of  a  sitting,  he  would 
put  down'  his  palette  and  brush  brusquely,  and  taking 
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little  Annette  in  his  arms  would  tenderly  kiss  her  eyes, 
and  her  hair  while  looking  at  the  mother  as  though  to 
say :     '^  It  is  you,  not  the  little  one,  that  I  am  caressing." 

On  some  occasions  Madame  de  Guilleroy  did  not 
bring  the  child,  she  came  alone  to  the  studio,  and  on 
those  days  no  work  was  done,  but  they  talked  to  ad- 
vantage. 

One  afternoon  she  was  late*  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  February,  the  day  was  intensely  cold.  Bertin 
had  come  in  early,  as  he  always  did  the  day  he  was 
expecting  her,  for  he  hoped  that  she  might  arrive  be- 
fore the  hour  fixed  for  the  sitting.  He  waited  for  her, 
walking  with  long  strides  up  and  down  the  room  smok- 
ing his  cigarette.  He  asked  himself  again  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  in  the  last  few  days:  ^*  Is  this  love?" 
He  did  not  know,  for  he  had  not  felt  the  true  senti- 
ment before.  He  had  had  many  infatuations,  some 
had  passed  quickly,  others  had  lasted  several  months, 
but  he  knew  that  they  were  only  infatuations  —  not  love. 
To-day  he  was  amazed  at  the  strength  of  the  emotion 
he  felt  Did  he  love  her?  He  had  never  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  possessing  her.  Up  to  now  almost 
as  soon  as  a  woman  attracted  him  desire  had  encroached 
upon  his  sentiments,  making  him  hold  out  his  arms  to 
her  as  though  to  gather  a  fruit,  desire  had  come,  even  be- 
fore his  intimate  thoughts  had  been  ever  deeply  moved 
by  her  presence  or  by  her  absence.  But  the  wish  to 
possess  this  woman  had  scarcely  awakened,  it  seemed 
shadowed  and  hidden  behind  a  sentiment  far  more  pow- 
erful. 

Olivier  Bertin  had  always  thought  that  love  began 
by  dreaming,  by  poetic  ecstasies,  but  this  agitation  he 
was  now  feeling  was  quite  the  contrary,  it  was  an  in- 
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definable  emotion  which  seemed  to  him  to  bear  far 
more  a  physical  status  than  a  moral.  He  was  nervous, 
excited  and  anxiousi  as  one  is  when  a  malady  is 
germinating  within  one,  although,  after  carefully  ana- 
lyzing his  feelings,  he  admitted  there  was  nothing  sad 
or  painful  which  thus  excited  his  blood  to  fever  point. 
He  did  not  deceive  himself.  He  knew  that  Madame 
de  Guilieroy  was  the  cause,  and  that,  when  he  saw  her 
again,  his  anguish  would  be  redoubled.  It  was  not 
that  he  felt  drawn  to  her  by  a  transport  of  all  his  being, 
but  he  felt  that  she  was  ever  present,  though  invisible 
to  his  eyesi,-*^  her  soul  was  near  to  him  always.  When 
she  left  him  she  seemed  to  have  left  with  him  some 
subde  and  inexpressible  part  of  herself.  What  was  it  ? 
Was  it  love?  He  pondered  on  trying  to  fathom  the 
depths,  so  as  to  see  and  understand  what  it  all  meant. 
He  found  her  charming,  but  she  was  not  the  ideal 
woman  that  his  imagination  had  created;  but  why  did 
he  think  of  her  30, —  why  did  he  think  of  her  more  than 
other  society  women  whose  portrait  he  had  painted? 
Why  did  he  think  of  her  incessantly,  and  in  a  different 
way  than  of  them  all  ? 

Had  he  blindly  fallen  into  the  trap  which  an  ac- 
complished coquette  set  for  him,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  acquaintance  he  had  scented  and  fully 
understood,  and  being  circumvented  by  her  maneuvers, 
was  he  going  to  submit  to  a  fascination  which  the 
womten  who  are  determined  to  attract  the  opposite  sex, 
possess? 

He  walked  nervously  backwards  and  forwards  in 
his  apartment,  then  for!  a  while  he  tried  to  sit  down 
qutedy,  he  lit  a  cigarette  but  threw  it  away  as  soon 
as  it  was  alight;  every  moment  he  looked  at  the  clock 
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whose  hand  was  going  towards  the  hour  in  a  slow  and 
immutable  manner.  Several  times  he  had  felt  inclined 
to  throw  off  the  arched  glass  case  with  a  quick  jerk 
of  his  nail,  and  push  the  two  golden  needles  that  pointed 
to  the  hour  which  he  was  awaiting  so  impatiently, 
roughly  forward.  It  seemed  to  his  fevered  imagina- 
tion that  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  door  to 
open  and  for  her  to  appear  on  the  threshold  before 
him  —  deceived  and  forced  to  come  to  him  by  his 
cunning  ruse.  Then  he  smiled  to  think  how  absurdly 
childish  and  unreasonable  he  had  become. 

Then  for  the  first  time  he  asked  himself  plainly  the 
question:  *' Could  I  ever  become  her  lover?"  The 
idea  appeared  to  him  singular,  not  possible  to  be  re- 
alized, scarcely  possible  to  pursue,  on  account  of  the 
complications  which  would  then  be  brought  into  her 
life;  and  yet  she  attracted  him  so  much!  "  Decidedly, 
I  am  in  a  strange  fix,"  he  concluded  as  the  clock  struck 
the  hour  which  made  him  tremble  and  disturbed  his 
senses  more  than  his  soul.  He  awaited  her  with  an 
impatience  that  increased  every  minute ;  she  was  always 
so  punctual,  why  was  she  late  to-day?  When  ten  min- 
utes more  had  passed  he  was  tormented  by  a  feeling 
of  keen  pain,  and  then  annoyed  to  think  that  she  was 
making  him  waste  his  time;  then  he  looked  the  situ- 
ation in  the  face  and  knew  that  he  was  going  to  suffer, 
and  suffer  cruelly.  What  should  he  do?  Should  he 
wait  for  her?  No!  He  would  go  out,  so  that  if  by 
chance  she  arrived  very  late  she  would  find  the  studio 
empty.  He  would  go  out,  but  when  ?  What  latitude 
should  he  leave  her?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to 
stay  in  the  studio,  and  give  her  to  understand  by  a  few 
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carefully  chosen,  cold  but  polite  words,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  kept  waiting  by  his  sitters.  And  suppose  she 
did  not  come  I  Perhaps  he  would  receive  a  telegram,  a 
letter,  or  a  servant  or  special  messenger  would  bring  him 
word.  If  she  did  not  come,  what  should  he  do?  It 
was  a  day  wasted.  He  could  not  work  now.  So  he 
would  .  .  .  Yes  I  he  would  go  and  call  upon  her, 
he  wanted  so  much  to  see  her.  It  was  true,  he  needed 
her,  it  was  such  a  deep,  oppressive,  tormenting  need. 
What  did  it  mean!  love?  But  he  did  not  feel  an  ex- 
altation in  the  thought,  nor  passion  in  his  veins,  nor 
reverie  of  the  soul,  in  considering  the  fact  that  he  was 
going  to  suffer  greatly. 

Suddenly,  a  pealing  of  the  bell  rang  through  the 
silent  house,  which  made  the  artist's  breath  come  in 
quick  gasps,  then  a  flood  of  joy  swept  over  him  as  he 
went  forward  to  meet  her. 

She  came  in.     She  was  alone. 

Immediately  he  felt  strangely  bold  and  daring. 
**  Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  asking  myself  all 
this  while  I  have  waited  for  you?  '*  he  said. 

"  Why  no.  How  could  I  possibly  know,"  she  re- 
plied smiling. 

**  I  have  been  asking  myself  if  I  am  not  in  love  with 
you." 

"  In  love  with  me,"  she  exclaimed,  **  that  is  too 
absurd.  I  think  you  really  must  be  going  mad,"  but  she 
smiled  and  her  eyes  said:  **  Now  I  think  that  is  very 
nice,  and  I  am  so  happy."  She  continued:  **  But  really 
you  ought  not  to  be  so  frivolous,  why  do  you  joke  on 
the  subject?" 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  serious,"  he  replied, 
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*^  I  assure  you  I  am  far  from  joking.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  am  in  love  with  you,  but  I  am  on  a  fair  way  to 
become  so." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?  "  she  persisted. 

"  My  emotions  when  you  are  not  present  and  my  hap- 
piness when  you  are  here,"  he  answered. 

She  laughed  outright  as  she  seated  herself  on  the 
sofa. 

**Ohl  You  need  not  worry  over  such  symptoms," 
she  said,  **  the  moment  that  you  sleep  well,  and  have  a 
good  appetite  for  your  dinner  you  are  not  in  any  partic- 
ular danger,  I  assure  you." 

He  laughed. 

**  And  if  I  cannot  sleep,  and  I  lose  my  appetite,"  he 
said,  "What  then?" 

"  Acquaint  me  with  the  fact  at  once,"  she  replied. 

"And  what  then?" 

"  I  would  stay  away  and  leave  you  to  get  cured  in 
peace." 

"  Thanks !  how  very  kind  you  are,"  he  said  dryly. 

And  on  the  subject  of  this  love  they  chatted  all  the 
afternoon.  It  was  the  same  the  following  days.  She 
accepted  it  as  an  amusing  joke  —  of  no  importance. 
She  questioned  him  gayly  as  she  entered. 

"And  how  is  love  to-day?" 

And  he  told  her  in  a  tone  half  serious,  half  light,  the 
progress  his  affection  had  made,  all  the  intimate  work- 
ings of  the  tenderness  which  was  born  and  which  was 
growing  in  him.  He  analyzed  minutely  his  sentiments 
to  her  hour  by  hour,  since  their  parting  of  the  day  be- 
fore, as  though  he  was  a  professor  who  was  discourse- 
ing  on  an  interesting  problem  to  his  class.  And  she 
listened   to    him    interested    and    slightly   moved    and 
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stirred  by  the  story,  which  seemed  that  of  a  book  of 
which  she  was  the  heroine.  When  he  had  enumerated 
in  a  witty  and  droll  manner  all  the  symptoms  of  which 
he  had  become  the  prey,  his  voice  would  suddenly  trem- 
ble  in  expressing  by  a  word  or  by  an  intonation  of  the 
voice,  the  real  suffering  of  his  heart.  And  always  she 
questioned  him,  vibrating  with  curiosity,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  her  ears  eagerly  drinking  in  the  words  that 
were  so  wrong  to  approve  of,  but  so  charming  to  hear. 
Sometimes  when  he  came  close  to  her  to  arrange  the 
pose  more  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  take  her  hand 
and  try  to  kiss  it.  With  a  quick  movement  she  would 
draw  it  away  from  his  lips  saying  coldly : 

"  Please  continue  your  painting." 

He  would  take  up  his  palette  and  brush  again,  but 
before  five  minutes  had  passed,  she  would  ask  him  a 
question  that  would  bring  him  back  quickly  to  the  sub- 
ject that  occupied  them  both.  She  now  began  to  feel 
in  her  heart  a  certain  fear.  She  wanted  to  be  loved, 
but  not  too  much.  Sure  of  herself,  and  of  not  be- 
ing won  by  him,  she  dreaded  to  let  the  adventure  go 
too  far.  Suppose  she  were  to  lose  him  altogether;  if, 
after  she  had  appeared  to  encourage  him  so  much,  he 
was  forced  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  it  all?  If  how- 
ever she  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  sweet  friendship, 
this  lover-like  talk,  which  flowed  on,  rolling  out  por- 
tions of  love,  like  a  river  with  sandy  beds  of  gold, — 
she  would  feel  an  intense  grief,  it  would  leave  a  deep 
scar  as  though  her  heart  had  been  torn. 

When  she  left  her  home  to  go  to  the  studio  a  wave 
of  deep  joy  rushed  warmly  through  her  veins,  which 
left  her  superbly  happy  and  gay.  As  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  ring,  the  doorbell  of  his  home,  her  heart 
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bounded  with  impatience,  and  the  carpet  on  the  stairs 
was  scarcely  touched  as  her  feet  flew  over  it. 

Nevertheless  Bertin  became  gloomy,  more  nervous, 
and  often  irritable. 

One  day  when  she  came  in,  he  sat  down  by  her  side 
instead  of  commencing  his  work  and  said  to  her  very 
gravely : 

**  Madame,  you  can  no  longer  ignore  that  it  is  not 
a  joking  matter  with  me,  but  that  I  love  you  madly." 

Thoroughly  alarmed  by  his  words  and  feeling  that 
the  dreaded  crisis  was  at  hand,  she  tried  to  stop  him 
from  saying  more,  but  he  would  not  heed  her.  His 
heart  was  overflowing  with  emotion,  and  she  was  forced 
to  listen  to  him,  as  she  stood  there,  pale,  trembling  and 
uneasy.  He  talked  for  a  long  time,  but  never  once 
asked  for  her  love,  he  spoke  with  tenderness  and  a 
sad  and  hopeless  resignation.  He  gently  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  she  let  it  lay  in  his  warm  clasp.  Before 
she  could  stop  him  he  had  dropped  on  his  knees  beside 
her,  and  prayed  her  in  tones  of  anguish  not  to  do  him 
more  harm.  Harm  I  What  harm?  She  scarcely 
understood,  she  did  not  wish  to  understand,  she  felt 
numbed  by  a  cruel  grief  to  see  him  suffer  so.  Had  she 
really  harmed  him  ?  Suddenly  she  saw  the  tears  spring 
to  his  eyes.  She  caught  her  breath  sharply  and  cried 
out.  She  tried  to  comfort  him  as  she  would  comfort 
a  child  who  was  hurt. 

**StopI  Stop  dear,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible,  **  I  am  suffering  too  much." 

At  the  sight  of  his  agony,  of  the  tears  which  he  man- 
fully strove  to  hide,  her  nerves  gave  way,  her  arms 
trembled  in  readiness  to  open  to  him.  When  she  felt 
herself  folded  tightly  in  his  anns»  and  felt  his  warm, 
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passionate  kisses  upon  her  lips,  she  wanted  to  cry  out, 
to  struggle,  to  push  him  from  her,  but  she  knew  she 
was  lost,  was  she  not  consenting  even  when  trying  to 
resist,  giving  herself,  while  struggling,  for  she  was 
clasping  him  tightly  all  the  while  although  crying  out: 
'*No!     Nol     I  cannot  I     I  cannot."     .     .     . 

After,  she  remained  for  a  moment  dazed,  hiding  her 
burning  face  in  her  hands,  then  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
snatched  her  hat  from  the  carpet  where  it  had 
fallen,  stuck  the  pins  roughly  through  her  hair  and  fled 
from  the  room,  without  heeding  the  artist's  entreaties 
to  remain.  When  she  reached  the  street,  she  stood 
weak  and  trembling  on  the  side  walk,  her  breath  com- 
ing in  short  gasps,  her  knees  shook,  she  wanted  to 
sit  down  on  the  curb-stone  and  rest.  A  cab  was  pass* 
ing,  she  made  a  sign  to  the  driver  who  pulled  up  beside 
her. 

**  Go  very  slowly,  and  drive  me  anywhere,"  she  said 
to  the  man  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her. 

She  stumbled  into  the  cab,  closed  both  the  windows, 
and  then  flung  herself  down  in  the  corner.  She  felt 
alone  behind  the  closed  glass  —  alone  to  think.  She 
remained  stunned, —  she  looked  at  the  houses,  the  peo- 
ple walking  by,  the  cabs,  the  omnibuses,  with  empty 
eyes  that  saw  nothing.  She  thought  of  nothing  —  it 
was  as  though  she  were  allowing  herself  a  respite,  be- 
fore daring  to  reflect  upon  what  had  passed.  Then 
as  she  had  a  quick  mind,  and  was  by  no  means  weak 
spirited,  she  looked  the  situation  in  the  face. 

"  I  am  ruined,"  she  said  slowly. 

She  remained  bewildered  under  the  certitude  of  an 
irreparable  misfortune,  dismayed  as  a  man  is,  who  has 
fallen  from  a  height,  and  who  dare$  not  move,  kjiow- 
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ing  that  his  limbs  are  broken  but  dreading  to  verify 
the  fact.  Then,  instead  of  being  maddened  by  the 
pain  which  she  was  awaiting  and  dreading,  she  re- 
mained peaceful  and  calm  as  she  came  out  of  the  catas- 
trophe, her  heart  beat  gently  after  this  fall  which  had 
depressed  her  soul,  and  no  longer  seemed  to  take  part  in 
the  bewilderment  of  her  thoughts.  She  repeated  aloud 
as  if  to  convince  herself :  *'  I  am  ruined ;  I  am  no  longer 
a  good  woman."  There  was  no  echo  of  suffering  in  her 
heart  to  this  plaint  of  the  conscience.  She  let  herself  be 
gently  swayed  as  the  cab  rattled  on  over  the  stony  streets, 
putting  off  the  reasoning  she  would  have  to  make  later  on 
this  cruel  situation.  She  was  afraid  to  think,  that  was 
all,  afraid  to  understand  and  reflect.  But  she  was  not 
going  to  suffer  1  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  felt  in  that  obscure  and  impenetrable  being 
created  in  us  by  the  incessant  struggle  of  our  inclinations 
—  an  unnatural  quietude. 

After  half  an  hour  of  this  strange  repose,  under- 
standing that  the  despair  she  expected  would  not  come, 
she  shook  herself  out  of  the  torpor,  murmuring: 

"  It  seems  so  strange  that  I  have  no  regrets."  Then 
she  began  to  reproach  herself.  An  anger  rose  up 
against  herself  for  her  blindness  and  her  weakness; 
Why  had  she  not  foreseen  it  ?  Why  had  she  not  known 
that  the  hour  of  reckoning  would  surely  come,  that 
this  man  pleased  her  enough  to  make  her  a  coward, 
and  that  in  the  most  moral  hearts,  desire  sometimes 
comes  like  a  whirlwind  and  sweeps  away  all  resistance. 
When  she  had  severely  reprimanded  and  despised  her- 
self she  wondered  with  a  sort  of  dismay  what  would 
happen  next. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  break  off  ail  intercourse 
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with  the  painter^  and  never  see  him  again,  but  scarcely 
had  she  formed  this  resolution'  than  a  thousand  reasons 
came  at  once  to  combat  it.  How  should  she  explain 
the  situation?  What  would  she  say  to  her  husband; 
if  the  truth  was  suspected  would  she  not  be  whispered 
about,  then  would  it  not  be  spread  abroad  everywhere  ? 
It  would  be  far  better  so  as  to  save  appearances  to  play 
vis-a-vis  of  Olivier  Bertin  a  hypocritical  comedy  of  in- 
difference and  forgetfulness,  and  to  show  him  that  she 
had  already  wiped  out  that  moment  from  her  memory, 
and  hem  her  life.  Would  she  be  able  to  do  it?  Did 
she  have  the  courage  to  appear  as  though  she  had  for- 
gotten everything,  to  look  at  him  in  astonished  indigna- 
tion and  say: 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
you  expect  of  me,**  to  say  that  to  the  man  with  whom 
she  had  shared  that  swift  and  powerful  emotion. 

She  thought  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  decided 
that  it  waS  the  only  thing  to  do,  no  other  solution 
appeared  possible.  She  would  go  to  him  the  next  day 
with  her  courage  in  both  hands  and  give  him  to  clearly 
understand  what  her  wishes  were,  and  what  she  ex- 
pected of  him:  there  must  not  be  the  slightest  word, 
or  allusion,  or  even  look  that  could  recall  that  mo- 
ment of  shame.  After  they  had  suffered,  for  she  knew 
he  would  suffer  also,  he  would  surely  take  her  part, 
and  see  that  it  was  the  only  way  she  could  act,  he  was 
a  loyal  and  true  man,  and  he  would  live  in  the  future 
what  he  had  been  up  till  now. 

As  soon  as  she  had  decided  on  the  course  she  in- 
tended to  pursue,  she  gave  the  cab  driver  her  address 
and  told  him  to  drive  her  home.  When  she  entered 
her  home  she  was  seized  with  a  profound  prostration 
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and  a  desire  to  be  alone  —  to  see  no  one,  to  sleep 
and  forget. 

Locking  herself  in  her  room,  she  remained  on  hei 
couch  until  dinner  time*  She  went  down  stairs  punctu- 
ally at  the  hour,  and  was  surprised  to  feel  so  calm  and 
to  be  able  to  meet  her  husband  with  her  usual  com- 
posure. He  came  into  the  room  carrying  their  little 
girl  in  his  arms.  She  shook  hands  and  greeted  him 
without  any  feeling  of  remorse. 

M.  de  Guilleroy  asked  her  what  she  had  been  doing 
all  the  afternoon.  She  replied  with  indifference  that  she 
had  been  posing  at  the  studio,  as  usual. 

'^  Is  the  likeness  good?  ''  he  asked. 

"  It  is  getting  very  good." 

He  talked  of  his  business  affairs,  which  he  liked  to 
relate  while  eating;  of  the  sitting  at  the  Chamber;  and 
the  discussion  of  the  project  of  law  on  the  adulteration 
of  the  commodities. 

His  prattling  she  usually  supported,  but  to-night 
it  annoyed  her,  and  she  looked  with  greater  attention 
at  the  ordinary,  tedious  man  who  was  interested  in 
such  things ;  but  she  smiled  pleasantly  while  she  listened, 
and  was  even  more  gracious  than  usual.  She  was  think- 
ing all  the  time  that  she  sat  opposite  him:  '*  I  have  de- 
ceived him!  He  is  my  lawful  husband,  and  I  have 
deceived  him  1  Nothing  can  alter  what  has  happened, 
nothing  can  wipe  it  out.  I  consented  during  a  few 
brief  moments  to  lie  in  the  arms  of  another  man,  to 
receive  another  man's  kisses.  I  am  no  longer  a  good 
woman.  A  few  seconds  in  my  life,  that  I  can  never 
blot  out,  have  brought  to  me  this  irretrievable  act,  so 
serious,  so  short,  but  the  most  shameful  sin  for  a  woman 
to  commit     .     .     .     and  I  do  not  feel  any  despair. 
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•  •  •  How  strange  I  If  any  one  had  told  me  yes- 
terday that  I  could  have  felt  like  this,  I  should  not 
have  believed  it;  I  should  have  thought  at  once  of  the 
fearful  remorse  .  .  •  and  I  have  none  .  .  • 
hardly  any." 

M.  de  Guilleroy  went  out  after  dinner  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  every  evening.  Then  she  drew  her 
little  girl  on  to  her  knees  and  cried  softly  as  she  kissed 
her.  Her  tears  were  sincere,  they  were  conscience 
tears,  but  not  heart  tears. 

That  night  she  scarcely  slept ;  in  the  darkness  of  her 
room,  she  thought  of  the  dangers  which  she  would 
run  in  regard  to  the  artist,  she  dreaded  the  meeting 
on  the  morrow,  and  all  she  would  have  to  pretend,  while 
looking  into  his  eyes.  All  the  morning  she  lay  pros*- 
trated  on  her  couch:  she  tried  to  argue  with  herself 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  she  thought  of  what 
he  might  say,  and  what  she  would  have  to  reply;  she 
must  be  ready  for  all.  She  started  to  the  studio 
earlier  than  usual  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  slowly  and 
to  collect  her  thoughts  while  walking. 

He  scarcely  expected  to  see  her;  all  day  he  had  asked 
himself  what  he  ought  to  do.  After  her  flight,  which 
he  had  been  afraid  to  stop,  he  bad  remained  standing 
there  listening  to  her  flying  footsteps,  and  the  frantic 
struggle  she  had  with  the  latch  of  the  door  in  her  nerv- 
ous agitation.  He  heard  the  slamming  of  the  door, 
and  he  stood  there  in  the  room  alone  feeling  a  deep, 
fierce  joy.  He  had  possessed  her,  her.  It  was  over. 
Could  it  be  possible?  After  the  surprise  of  his  tri- 
umph, he  thought  of  the  delight  he  had  felt  at  taking 
her,  and  laid  down  again  on  the  couch  where  he  had 
possessed  her  to  bring  back  the  sweet  memory. 
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He  lay  there  a  long  time  full  of  the  delirious 
thought  that  she  was  his  mistress,  and  that  between 
them, —  between  him  and  the  woman  whom  he  had 
so  much  desired,  in  a  few  moments  there  was  knotted 
the  mysterious  tie  which  secretly  binds  two  beings  one 
to  the  other.  He  still  felt  through  all  his  trembling 
body  the  acute  recollection  of  the  quick  moments  when 
their  lips  had  met  and  their  bodies  united,  quivering 
together  in  the  great  passion  of  life. 

He  did  not  go  out  that  evening,  and  so  as  to  be 
able  to  dwell  more  on  the  thought  of  the  happiness 
that  had  come  to  him,  he  went  to  bed  early,  vibrating 
with  emotion. 

As  soon  as  he  awoke  the  next  morning  he  asked 
himself  what  he  ought  to  do,  had  she  been  a  cocotte 
or  an  actress,  he  would  have  sent  her  some  flowers, 
or  possibly  some  jewels,  but  this  was  quite  another 
sort  of  affair  and  he  was  decidedly  perplexed.  There 
was  one  thing  he  must  do :  he  must  write  to  her  .  .  . 
but  what?  He  commenced,  scribbled  and  tore  up  at 
least  twenty  letters,  they  seemed  to  him  in  this  particular 
case  to  be  offensive,  odious,  and  ridiculous.  He  wanted 
to  express  to  her  in  a  refined  and  delicate  manner,  in 
an  outburst  of  tenderness,  his  gratitude,  and  his  offers 
of  everlasting  devotion,  but  all  he  could  say  were  the 
usual  commonplace  phrases,  expressions,  that  with  her 
would  be  too  coarse  and  foolish.  So  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  writing,  and  decided  to  call  and  see  her  instead ; 
he  would  go  as  soon  as  the  hour  for  the  sitting  had 
passed,  he  did  not  think  for  one  moment  that  she  would 
come. 

He  closed  himself  up  in  his  studio,  and  stood  before 
her  portrait,  his  lips  twitching  with  a  mad  desire  to  press 
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themselves  on  the  canvas  where  something  of  hers  was 
fixed.  From  time  to  time  he  would  walk  from  the  pic- 
ture to  the  window  and  look  up  and  down  the  street; 
every  woman  he  saw  coming  along  made  his  heart  beat 
quickly:  twenty  times  he  thought  he  recognized  her, 
and  when  the  woman  he  had  seen  had  come  and  gone, 
he  sat  down  in  his  chain  angry  and  depiressed  as  though 
he  had  been  deceived.  Suddenly  he  saw  her  I  Nol 
he  doubted,  took  his  field-glasses,  recognized  her,  and 
overcome  by  a  vioknt  emotion  sat  down  to  await  her. 
When  she  came  in,  he  went  forward  joyfully  to  meet 
her  and  grasped  her  hands,  but  she  pulled  them  away 
brusquely,  and  as  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  overcome  with 
anguish,  and  eyes  raised  to  hers  entreatingly,  she  said 
coldly: 

"  What  are  you  doing?  I  don't  understand  this 
attitude." 

**OhI  Madame.  I  beg  of  you"  ...  he 
stammered. 

**  Get  up  I  You  are  simply  ridiculous,  this  is  too 
absurd,"  she  said  severely. 

He  stood  up  and  looked  at  her  wildly. 

"What  has  happened?  tell  me.  Do  not  treat  me 
like  this.     I  love  you  "...     he  murmured. 

Then  in  a  few  quick,  cold  words  she  expressed  to  him 
her  wishes,  and  signified  clearly  that  the  affair  must 
end. 

**  I  really  cannot  see  what  you  can  have  to  say  to 
me,"  she  added,  **  there  is  one  thing  I  must  ask  you, 
that  is  never  to  speak  of  your  love  to  me;  if  you  do, 
I  shall  leave  the  studio  at  once  and  not  return.  If 
for  one  moment  —  one  moment  only — you  forget  this 
condition,  you  will  never  see  me  again." 
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"  Madame,  if  it  is  your  wish,  I  will  obey  you,"  he 
said  quietly. 

"  That  is  right,"  she  said,  **  I  knew  you  would  do 
as  I  ask  you.  I  am  not  mistaken  in  you.  Now  con- 
tinue your  work,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  very  long  fin- 
ishing the  portrait." 

He  took  up  his  palette  and  began  to  paint,  but  his 
hand  trembled  so  he  could  hardly  hold  the  brush,  his 
eyes  were  dim,  he  could  scarcely  see  the  blurred  can- 
vas before  him:  he  felt  his  heart  was  bruised  and  he 
wanted  to  cry  out  in  his  pain.  He  tried  to  speak  to 
her,  but  she  answered  him  coldly;  he  looked  up  from 
the  picture  and  paid  a  pretty  compliment  to  her  ex- 
quisite coloring,  but  she  stopped  him  in  so  sharp  a  tone, 
that  suddenly  he  felt  one  of  those  lover's  furies,  which 
turn  love  into  hatred.  He  felt  a  strong  nervous  up- 
heaval throughout  his  body  and  soul,  and  at  once,  with- 
out transition,  he  detested  her.  So  after  all,  she  was 
like  the  other  women.  Why  not?  Why  should  she 
be  different.  She  was  false,  fickle,  and  weak  like  them 
all;  she  had  attracted  and  beguiled  him  by  the  tricks 
of  a  cocotte,  she  had  fanrjed  the  flames  of  his  passion 
and  made  him  care  for  her,  with  no  thought  of  being 
anything  to  him  after,  challenging  him,  then  refusing 
him,  employing  all  the  wiles  of  the  shameful  women 
who  seem  always  ready  to  give  themselves  so  long  as 
the  men,  whom  they  render  like  unto  the  dogs  of  the 
street,  are  not  panting  with  desire. 

Taut  pis  pour  elle,  it  was  worse  for  her,  so  it  served 
her  right.  He  had  had  her,  voilaf  She  could  be  as 
haughty  as  she  liked,  and  talk  to  him  insolently,  but 
she  could  not  efface  her  shame,  and  he  was  a  man,  he 
would  forget  it.  .  Really,  he  would  have  done  a  fool- 
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ish  thing  to  have  taken  a  mistress,  who  would  have 
eaten  up  his  artist's  life  with  the  capricious  teeth  of 
a  pretty  woman. 

He  felt  like  whistling,  just  the  same  as  he  did  before 
his  models,  but  as  he  felt  his  annoyance  increase,  he 
was  afraid  he  might  say  something  rude,  that  he  would 
regret  after,  so  he  shortened  the  sitting  under  pretext 
of  an  appointment.  When  they  wished  each  other 
a  formal  good-bye,  it  seemed  to  both  that  they  were 
farther  apart  than  on  the  day  when  they  had  first  met 
at  the  Duchess  de  Mortemain's. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  coat 
and  went  out.  It  was  cold.  In  the  dull  sky  the  winter 
sun  struggled  behind  a  hazy  mist,  throwing  on  the  city  a 
pale  grayish  light,  which  seemed  a  little  false  and  sad. 

He  walked  for  a  long  time  with  quick  impatient 
step:  he  went  straight  ahead  pushing  aside  the  people 
who  came  ia  his  way,  then  little  by  little  his  anger 
against  her  diminished  in  disconsolaticm  and  regrets. 
After  he  had  repeated  all  the  reproaches  he  had  made, 
he  noticed  the  women  as  they  drove  by  and  compared 
them  with  her.  How  much  prettier  she  was  than  they. 
Like  many  others  who  do  not  know  it,  he  had  been 
waiting  for  the  impossible  encounter,  that  unique,  rare 
aftection  -^  poetic  and  passionate,  which  our  dreams 
chisel  on  our  hearts.  Had  he  not  found  it?  .Was  she 
not  the  one  who  could  have  given  him  this  almost  im- 
possible happiness?  Why  do  our  dreams  never  real- 
ize ?  Why  can  we  never  grasp  that  which  we  are  pur- 
suing? Why  do  we  only  get  small  portions  which 
make  this  chase  after  deception  more  sorrowful?  It 
was  not  from  her,  he  wanted  more,  but  from  life 
itself.     Now  that  he  was  able  to  reason  calmly,  he 
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asked  himself:  **  What  did  he  wish?  After  all,  why 
should  he  reproach  her?  Because  she  had  been  kind 
and  good  to  him  ?  Did  she  not  have  far  greater  cause 
to  reproach  him?  His  conduct  had  been  that  of  a 
cadi" 

He  returned  sadly  to  his  studio.  He  felt  now  that 
he  would  like  to  ask  her  pardon,  and  do  all  he  could, 
to  make  her  forget.  He  wondered  what  he  could  do, 
to  make  her  understand  that  until  death  he  would  be 
obedient  to  all  her  wishes. 

The  next  day  when  she  came,  she  brought  her  little 
girl  with  her;  her  smile  was  so  mournful,  her  look  so 
sad,  and  the  painter  saw  in  her  big  blue  eyes  which  had 
always  been  so  gay  with  laughter,  all  the  trouble,  the 
remorse,  and  the  desolation  that  the  heart  of  a  woman 
can  suffer.  He  was  moved  with  pity.  He  tried  to 
make  her  forget,  and  showed  the  most  delicate  reserve 
in  anticipating  her  every  wish.  She-  acknowledged 
his  kindnesses  with  sweet  gratitude,  but  with  the  weary 
and  bruised  attitude  of  a  woman  who  suffered. 

Seeing  her  thus,  he  was  seized  again  with  the  mad 
wish  to  love  her,  and  be  loved  by  her.  He  began  to 
ask  himself  how  was  it  she  was  not  more  angry  with 
him,  why  did  she  come  back  again,  and  listen  and  reply 
to  him,  when  so  much  had  passed  between  them.  If 
she  could  see  him,  and  hear  his  voice,  and  tolerate,  when 
with  him,  the  thought  that  could  not  leave  her,  it  could 
only  be  that  the  thought  had  not  become  odious. 
When  a  woman  hates  a  man  who  has  wronged  her,,  she 
can  not  meet  him  without  showing  her  hatred,  he  can 
not  remain  indifferent  to  her,  that  is  impossible,  she 
will  either  detest  or  pardon  him.  And  if  she  can  for- 
give the  wrong,  she  is  not  far  from  loving  him.     As 
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he  slowly  mixed  his  paints  he  reasoned  thus  with  argu- 
ments precise,  clear  and  sure.  It  was  all  clear  now,  he 
understood,  he  was  master  of  the  situation  and  able  to 
cope  with  all  emergencies. 

He  would  have  to  remain  patient,  be  prudent  and 
devoted,  and  then  some  day  he  would  have  her  again. 
He  knew  how  to  wait.  To  reassure  her,  and  conquer 
her  again,  he  in  his  turn  would  resort  to  ruses.  He 
concealed  his  tenderness  under  apparent  remorse,  under 
hesitating  attentions  and  indifferent  attitudes.  Serene 
in  the  certitude  of  a  near  happiness,  which  would  come 
to  him  sooner  or  later,  he  even  felt  a  sort  of  odd,  keen 
pleasure  in  not  hurrying  it.  He  could  wait,  for  he 
knew  she  would  some  day  be  his. 

''  She  is  afraid,"  he  said,  as  he  saw  her  bring  her  little 
girl  with  her  every  time. 

He  felt,  as  she  looked  at  him  with  constrained  and 
embarrassed  eyes,  that  the  slow  work  was  steadily  pro- 
gressing, that  they  were  getting  nearer  and  closer  to  each 
other.  Hers  was  the  call  of  a  soul  that  is  struggling 
and  of  a  wish  that  is  weakening  and  which  seemed  to  cry 
out  "  Force  me."     *'  Force  me." 

After  a  while,  being  reassured  by  his  manner,  she 
came  alone,  and  he  treated  her  as  a  friend;  he  spoke 
to  her  of  his  life,  his  projects,  his  art,  just  as  a  comrade 
or  a  brother  would.  Beguiled  by  his  unconstrained 
manner  she  accepted  joyfully  the  role  of  adviser,  she 
was  flattered  that  he  distinguished  her  thus  from  other 
women,  and  she  felt  that  her  mind  and  talents  would 
acquire  a  greater  delicacy  from  this  intellectual  intimacy. 
By  dint  of  consulting  and  showing  deference  to  her, 
she  passed  naturally  from  the  duties  of  adviser  to  the 
priesthood  of  inspirator.     She  was  delighted  to  feel 
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what  an  influence  she  had  over  this  great  man, —  she 
came  nearer  to  being  what  he  loved  as  an  artist,  since 
she  inspired  his  work. 

And  so  it  happened  one  evening  after  a  long  talk 
on  celebrated  painters  and  their  mistresses,  he  bent 
towards  her,  and  she  let  herself  be  folded  in  his  arms. 
This  time  she  stayed  there  without  trying  to  fly  from 
him  and  gave  him  back  the  warm  kisses  he  gave  her. 
Then  she  had  no  more  regrets,  but  she  felt  a  vague 
sentiment  of  having  fallen,  and  to  reply  to  the  re- 
proaches of  her  reason,  she  believed  in  a  judgment. 

Drawn  to  him  by  her  heart  that  was  purely  virginal, 
and  by  her  soul  which  was  empty,  her  body  was  con- 
quered by  the  slow  dominion  of  the  caresses.  She  be- 
came attached  to  him  little  by  little,  as  only  a  tender, 
clinging  woman  could,  who  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  knows  what  love  is. 

With  him  it  was  different;  his  was  a  storm  of  fierce 
love,-r- sensual  and  poetic. 

The  portrait  was  finished,  and  it  was  without  doubt 
the  best  he  had  ever  painted,  for  he  had  found  and  fixed 
that  inexpressible  something  which  a  painter  rarely  dis- 
covers-^—  the  reflex,  the  mystery,  the  physiognomy  of 
the  soul  which  passes  imperceptibly  across  the  face. 

The  months  went  by,  then  the  years,  but  they  scarcely 
loosened  the  tie  which  united  the  Countess  de  Guilleroy 
and  the  artist  Olivier  Bertin.  With  him  it  was  no 
longer  the  exaltation,  as  at  the  beginning  of  their  liaison, 
but  a  calm,  deep  affection  —  a  loving  friendship. 

With  Madame  de  Guilleroy  it  was  different,  her 
passionate  attachment  for  the  artist  increased,  it  was 
the  firm  attachment  that  certain  women  have,  who  lov- 
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ing  once,  love  always.  Honest  and  true  in  their  adul- 
tery, as  they  would  have  been  in  their  marriages  —  had 
they  been  marriages  of  love,  they  dedicate  themselves  to 
a  unique  tenderness  from  which  nothing  can  turn  them. 
Not  only  do  they  love  their  lovers,  but  they  want  to 
love  them,  their  hearts  are  so  full  of  thoughts  of  them 
that  nothing  else  can  enter.  They  have  bound  their 
lives  with  resolve,  just  as  one  binds  the  hands  before 
jumping  into  deep  water,  when  one  can  swim,  but  wants 
to  be  drowned. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Countess  had  given  her- 
self to  the  artist,  she  was  assailed  with  fears  for  his 
constancy ;  nothing  held  him  but  his  desire,  his  sentiment, 
his  fancy  for  a  woman  he  had  met  one  day,  as  he  had 
met  so  many  others  before. 

She  felt  that  he  was  so  free  and  easily  tempted; 
he  lived  without  duties,  ties,  or  scruples  like  all  men. 
He  was  handsome,  celebratedi  and  distinguished,  and 
had  within  reach  of  his  desires  —  desires  so  easily 
moved  —  the  worldly  women  whose  modesty  is  so 
fragile,  and  the  women  of  the  alcove'  and  the  theaters 
who  lavish  their  favors  on  men  such  as  he. 

She  lived  constantly  in  the  fear  of  losing  him,  watch- 
ing his  behavior  and  his  attitude,  disturbed  by  a  word, 
full  of  anguish  when  he  admired  another  woman,  prais- 
ing the  charm  of  her  face  or  the  grace  of  her  style. 
She  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  she  did  not  know 
in  his  life,  and  all  that  she  did  know  frightened  and 
saddened  her.  Every  time  they  met  she  ingeniously 
questioned  him  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  she  asked 
him  his  opinion  on  people  that  he  had  seen  in  the  houses 
where  he  had  dined,  on  the  slightest  impressions  he 
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received.  As  soon  as  she  thought  she  divined  the  pos- 
sible influence  of  someone,  she  fought  against  it  with 
marvelous  guile,  with  innumerable  resources. 

Often  she  had  a  foreboding  of  a  short  intrigue,  not 
deeply  rooted  —  an  intrigue  which  lasted  a  week  or 
two  weeks,  the  affairs  that  come  from  time  to  time  in 
the  life  of  every  artist.  She  had  what  one  might  call 
the  intuition  of  danger,  before  she  was  even  warned 
of  the  awakening  of  a  new  desire  within  Ohvier,  by  the 
air  of  fete  which  the  eyes  and  the  expression  of  a  man 
takes  who  is  pursuing  a  gallant  fantasy  with  excessive 
excitement. 

And  so  she  commenced  to  suffer.  Her  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  these  tortures  of  doubt.  To  confirm  her 
fears  she  would  go  to  the  studio  without  making  an  ap- 
pointment with  him,  and  ask  him  questions  which 
seemed  naive,  listen  to  his  words  and  examine  his 
heart  as  one  examines  and  feels  and  listens  to  find  out 
the  harm  hidden  in  the  body.  And  when  she  was 
alone  the  tears  would  come,  she  was  so  sure  they  would 
take  him  from  her  this  time,  they  would  steal  from 
her  this  love  to  which  she  clung  with  such  strength, 
because  she  had  put  into  it  all  her  will,  all  her  strength 
of  affection,  all  her  hopes,  and  all  her  dreams.  Then 
when  she  knew  he  had  returned  to  her  after  these  quick 
estrangements  she  felt,  in  takjng  him  back,  in  possess- 
ing him  again, —  like  something  lost  and  then  refound 
—  a  silent  and  deep  happiness,  which  sometimes,  when 
she  passed  before  a  church  would  make  her  enter  the  sa- 
cred doors  and  kneel  down  to  thank  God. 

The  ever  present  wish  to  please  him  above  all  others 
and  to  keep  him  against  all,  had  made  of  her  entire  life 
an  interrupted  fight  of  coquetterie.     She  struggled  for 
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him  without  ceasing.  She  fought  against  the  decline 
of  her  beauty  and  grace,  so  that  wherever  he  went  he 
would  hear  her  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration,  he 
would  hear  them  praise  her  looks,  her  style  and  her 
exquisite  gowns.  She  bewitched  and  pleased  other  men, 
but  only  for  him,  so  that  he  would  be  proud  and  jealous 
of  her;  and  each  time  when  she  knew  he  was  jealous, 
after  having  made  him  suffer  a  little,  then  she  would 
let  him  triumph  over  them  all,  and  so  revived  his  love 
in  exciting  his  vanity.  And  knowing  full  well  that  a 
man  can  always  meet  a  woman  whose  physical  seduc- 
tions, being  a  novelty,  would  be  more  powerful,  she 
had  resource  to  other  means,  she  flattered  and  spoilt 
him.  In  ^  cautious,  but  never  ceasing  manner,  she  let 
tha  praises  flow  upon  him,  she  rocked  him  in  admiration, 
and  wrapped  him  in  compliments,  so  he  was  forced 
to  see,  when  with  other  women,  that  their  friendship, 
and  even  their  tenderness  was  cold  and  incomplete, 
and  that  no  one  could  compare  with  her. 

She  made  of  her  house  —  of  her  drawing-rooms  to 
which  he  came  so  often  —  a  place  where  his  pride  as 
an  artist  would  be  attracted,  as  much  as  his  heart  of  a 
man,  she  made  it  the  spot  in  Paris  where  he  liked  best 
to  come,  because  all  his  egotistical  inclinations  could 
be  gratified.  Not  only  did  she  learn  all  his  tastes  so 
that  in  satiating  them,  she  gave  him  an  impression  of 
well-being  which  nothing  could  replace,  but  she  knew 
how  to  awaken  new  tastes  and  would  create  gourmand 
dises  of  sorts,  both  material  and  sentimental,  habits 
of  little  thoughtful  attentions,  of  affection,  of  flattery. 
She  sought  to  captivate  his  eyes  by  elegance,  his  sense 
of  smell  by  the  most  delicate  perfumes,  his  ears  by 
compliments  and  his  palate  by  the  choicest  food.    When 
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she  had  done  so  much  for  his  body  and  soul,  feasting  a 
multitude  of  small  tyrannical  wants,  when  she  was  quite 
sure  that  no  other  friend  would  give  him  the  care  and 
look  after  his  needs  as  she  did,  she  commenced  to  have 
worse  fears.  All  this  loving  care  made  him  speak  with 
disgust  of  his  own  home,  and  complain  of  living  alone, 
and  of  not  being  able  to  call  and  see  her,  except  with 
all  the  reserve  imposed  by  society  —  he  would  go  to  the 
club  or  elsewhere  to  find  the  means  to  lessen  his  lone- 
liness, and  so  she  had  the  fear  that  he  might  marry. 
Sometimes  she  suffered  so  much  with  this  dread  that 
she  would  have  welcomed  old  age  to  end  the  agony, 
and  to  rest  in  a  chilled  and  calm  aSection. 

The  years  passed  without  severing  the  tie;  the  chain 
which  she  had  made  was  strong,  and  as  the  links  began 
to  show  signs  of  wear,  she  remade  them,  but  always 
anxiously  watching  the  painter's  heart,  as  one  would 
watch  a  child  crossing  a  dangerous  street,  and  each 
day  she  dreaded  more  the  unknown  fatality,  whose 
menace  hangs  over  us. 

The  Count,  without  suspicion  or  jealousy,  found  this 
intimacy  between  his  wife  and  the  famous  artist  —  who 
was  received  everywhere  with  great  respect  —  perfectly 
natural,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  two  men  meeting 
so  frequently,  finished  by  having  a  strong  regard  and 
liking  for  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  II 

WHEN  Bertin  arrived  at  his  friend*s  home  on 
the  Friday  evening  that  she  was  giving  a 
dinner  to  celebrate  her  daughter's  return,  he 
found  M.  de  Musadieu,  who  was  sitting  in  the  little 
Louis  XV  salon,  the  only  arrival. 

Musadieu  was  an  elderly  man  of  wit  who  might 
perhaps  have  become  a  man  of  worth,  but  he  had  now 
reached  the  age  when  one  ceases  to  worry  over  **  what 
might  have  been.'*  As  an  old  preserver  of  the  Imperial 
museums  he  had  found  the  means  to  be  renominated 
Inspector  of  the  Beaux-Arts  under  the  Republic;  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  above  all,  the  friend 
of  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  European 
aristocracy,  and  the  sworn  patron  of  artists  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  keen  intelligence,  a  rare  fore- 
sight, and  a  gift  of  speech  which  enabled  him  to  express 
the  most  difficult  thin^  in  the  most  tactful  manner  — 
a  quickness  of  thought  which  placed  him  at  ease  in 
any  society,  and  a  shrewd  diplomatic  scent,  which  en- 
abled him  to  form  at  once  a  correct  opinion  on  the 
character  of  a  man.  All  day  long  he  went  from  one 
smart  salon  to  another,  brilliant,  amusing,  and  useless. 
Capable  of  doing  most  things,  he  spoke  on  all  subjects 
with  a  pretended  competency, —  he  had  a  bright  man- 
ner of  diffusing  his  knowledge  which  made  him  a  great 
favorite  with  the  society  women  to  whom  he  rendered 
the  services  of  a  rolling  bazaar  of  erudition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  know  a  great  deal,  although 
many  of  the  standard  works  he  had  not  even  read,  but 
he  was  at  his  best  with  the  various  academies,  the  schol- 
ars, authors,  and  learned  specialists  to  whom  he  had 
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listened  with  great  discernment.  Any  explanations  in 
regard  to  the  relative  subjects,  that  were  too  technical 
or  superfluous,  he  was  able  to  forget  at  once,  and  kept 
only  in  mind  the  absolute  facts;  his  acquirement  thus 
gleaned,  made  him  as  clearly  understood  as  a  scientific 
fable.  He  gave  one  the  impression  of  an  emporium 
of  ideas,  one  of  those  great  stores,  where  one  can  never 
find  any  rare  object,  but  where  all  other  goods  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance  —  articles  of  all  sorts  and 
makes,  from  kitchen  utensils  to  cheap  instruments  of 
domestic  surgery. 

The  artists  with  whom  his  official  duties  brought  him 
in  contact,  liked  and  feared  him.  He  was  able  to  do 
them  great  service,  he  found  customers  for  their  pic- 
tures and  gave  them  introductions  to  influential  people, 
he  liked  to  introduce  them,  patronize  and  launch  them. 
He  seemed  to  devote  himself  in  a  mysterious  manner  to 
the  work  of  uniting  the  artist  with  the  world.  He 
gloried  in  being  known  intimately  by  these  and  to  enter 
familiarly  into  the  homes  of  those  and  to  lunch  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  wheh  he  visited  Paris,  and  then 
dine  the  same  evening  with  Paul  Adelmans,  Olivier 
Bertin  and  Amaury  Maldant. 

Bertin  liked  him  well  enough,  he  found  him  di- 
verting—  as  he  remarked  he  was  **  the  encyclopedia 
of  Jules  Verne,  with  the  skin  of  an  ass  for  a  binding." 

When  Bertin  entered  the  salon  he  came  forward 
and  shook  hands  and  began  at  once  to  speak  of  the 
political  situation;  there  were  rumors  of  war  which 
Musadieu  thought  rather  alarming  for  obvious  reasons 
which  he  exposed  very  strongly  —  Germany  having  all 
interest  to  crush  France,  and  to  hasten  this  moment 
which  had  been  waited  for  so  long  by  Bismark;  while 
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Olivier  Bertin  proved  by  irrefutable  arguments  that 
these  fears  were  chimerical.  Germany  would  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  compromise  her  victory  in  an  adventure 
so  doubtful,  neither  would  the  Chancellor  be  so  im- 
prudent as  to  risk  at  the  last  days  of  his  life,  in  a  single 
venture,  his  work  and  glory  of  a  lifetime.  However, 
Musadieu  seemed  to  know  something  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  mention,  besides  it  was  only  that  very  day  that 
he  had  talked  with  one  of  the  ministers,  and  had  met 
the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  on  his  way  from  Cannes, 
only  the  evening  before.  The  artist  argued  and  with 
calm  irony  disputed  the  competency  of  the  best  in- 
formed people.  Why  I  at  the  back  of  all  these  rumors 
they  were  preparing  great  movements  on  the  stock  ex- 
change I 

M.  de  Guilleroy  came  into  the  room  and  shook 
hands  with  eihision,  excusing  himself  by  a  few  polite 
phrases  for  having  let  them  remain  alone. 

"  And  you,  my  dear  deputy  "  said  the  artist,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  these  rumors?  " 

M.  de  Guilleroy  started  a  speech.  Ohl  yes,  he 
knew  more  than  most  people,  being  a  member  of  the 
Chamber,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  hold  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  No  I  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  probability  of  a  near  conflict 
unless  it  was  provoked  by  the  French  turbulence  and 
by  the  disturbance  of  the  so-called  patriots  of  the  league. 
He  spoke  of  M.  de  Bismark  in  the  highest  terms,  he 
made  a  portrait  of  him  a  la  Saint-Simon.  The  people 
would  not  try  to  understand  that  man,  for  they  always 
attributed  to  him  their  own  manner  of  thinking.  M. 
Bismark  was  not  a  false  and  lying  diplomat,  but  a 
frank,   honest  man  who  always  cried  out  the  truth. 
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announcing  his  Intentions.  *'  I  want  peace  "  he  cried, 
and  it  was  true,  he  wanted  peace  and  nothing  but  peace, 
and  everything  had  proved  it  for  the  last  eighteen 
years, —  everything  —  even  to  his  accoutrements,  to  his 
alliances,  to  the  mass  of  people  united  against  our  im- 
petuosity. M.  de  Guilleroy  concluded  by  saying  in 
a  decided  tone  —  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no  argument : 

**  Gentlemen,  he  is  a  great  man  who  desires  peace 
above  all,  but  who  believes  only  in  threats  and  violent 
means  to  obtain  it." 

*^  The  means  to  the  end,"  quoted  Musadieu. 

"  I.will  agree  with  you,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  that 
he  wants  peace,  if  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  he  wants 
to  fight  in  order  to  obtain  it.  It  is  always  so,  it  is  an 
indisputable  and  phenomenal  truth  that  we  only  have 
war  so  as  to  get  peace." 

At  this  moment  the  butler  threw  open  the  paneled 
doors  and  announced: 

**  The  Duchess  de  Mortemain." 

The  Duchess  was  a  tall,  fine  woman.  She  swept 
into  the  room  with  an  air  of  authority.  Guilleroy  rose 
quickly  to  meet  her,  and  bending  over  her  hand,  he 
kissed  her  fingers. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Duchess  1  "  he  said. 
The  two  other  men  greeted  her  with  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished familiarity,  for  the  Duchess  had  a  cordial 
and  brusque  manner. 

Widow  of  the  General  Duke  de  Mortemain,  mother 
of  an  only  child  who  was  married  to  the  Prince  de 
Salia,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Farandal,  of  high 
birth  and  royally  rich,  she  received  in  her  home,  on 
the  rue  de  Varenne,  all  the  celebrities  of  the  entire 
world.     No    Royal   Highness   passed   through    Paris 
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without  dining  at  her  table,  and  no  man  could  speak 
of  an  august  personage  without  her  wanting  to  know 
him  at  once.  She  must  see  him,  talk  to  him,  judge 
him.  It  amused  her  greatly  and  brought  excitement 
into  her  life,  feeding  the  flame  of  haughty,  but  friendly 
curiosity  which  burnt  within  her.  She  was  scarcely 
seated  when  the  butler  again  flung  open  the  double 
doors  and  announced : 

"  The  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Corbelle." 

The  new  arrivals  were  both  young, —  the  baron  clean 
shaven  and  stout,  the  baroness,  slim,  elegant,  and  very 
dark.  The  couple  held  a  unique  position  in  the  French 
aristocracy,  due  mainly  to  the  scrupulous  choice  of  their 
acquaintances.  Of  small  nobility  of  no  importance  they 
were  moved  in  all  their  acts  by  an  immoderate  love  of 
what  is  select,  distinguished,  and  correct.  By  dint  of 
frequenting  the  richest  houses,  by  showing  their  patriot- 
ism as  royalists,  being  pious,  correct  in  the  greatest 
degree,  because  they  respected  all  that  should  be  re- 
spected, and  despised  all  that  should  be  despised,  and 
never  made  a  breach  on  any  worldly  dogma,  never 
hesitated  in  regard  to  a  detail  in  etiquette,  they  were 
able  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  majority  for  the 
flower  of  high-life.  Their  opinion  was  a  sort  of  code 
of  what  should  be  and  their  presence  in  a  house  consti- 
tuted for  it  a  genuine  title  of  honorability. 

The  Corbelles  were  related  to  the  Count  de  Guilleroy. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  Duchess  at  last,  **  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  where  your  wife  is,  Guilleroy." 

"  Just  a  moment.  Duchess,  there  is  to  be  a  surprise," 
said  the  Count,  *'  she  will  be  here  soon." 

When  Madame  de  Guilleroy  made  her  entree  in  the 
social  world  after  she  had  been  married  to  the  Count 
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only  a  month,  she  was  presented  to  the  Duchess  de  Mort- 
main, who  at  once  loved  her,  adopted  her,  and  became 
her  chaperon.  For  twenty  years  this  friendship  had 
lasted  and  when  the  Duchess  called  her  "  my  child  "  one 
could  still  hear  in  her  voice  the  emotion  of  this  sudden 
and  persistent  infatuation.  It  was  at  her  home  that  the 
artist  and  the  Countess  had  met  for  the  first  time. 

"  Have  you  been  to  see  the  Exhibition  of  the  Intem- 
perants,  Madame  la  Duchessc?  "  asked  Musadieu. 

'*  No!     What's  that?  "  she  asked  brusquely. 

**  Merely  a  group  of  new  artists,  who  are  impression- 
ists to  the  state  of  inebriety;  there  are  two  who  are  very 
good." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  jokes  of  these  men,"  said  the 
grande  dame  haughtily. 

A  woman  of  authority,  brusque,  scarcely  admitting 
other  opinions  than  her  own,  and  establishing  hers  solely 
on  the  consciousness  of  her  social  position,  she  con- 
sidered,, without  knowing  them,  that  artists  and  scholars 
were  so  many  mercenary,  intelligent  beings  who  had 
been  sent  by  God  to  amuse  the  nobility,  or  to  render 
them  services.  She  gave  no  other  basis  for  her  judg- 
ment, than  the  degree  of  astonishment  and  of  irrational 
pleasure  that  the  view  of  something  procured  her,  the 
reading  of  a  book  or  the  narration  of  a  discovery. 

Tall,  stout,  florid,  with  a  loud  voice,  she  passed  for 
having  un  grand  air  because  nothing  troubled  her,  she 
was  not  afraid  to  say  anything,  and  she  patronized  the 
whole  world  —  the  dethroned  princes  by  her  receptions 
in  their  honor,  and  even  the  Almighty  by  her  liberality 
to  the  clergy,  and  her  donations  to  the  churches. 

Musadieu  turned  to  her  again  and  said:     "Have 
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you  heard  that  they  believe  that  they  have  arrested 
Marie  Lambourg's  assassin?" 

Her  interest  was  aroused  at  once. 

'*  Nol     Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said  eagerly. 

He  told  her  all  the  details. 

Musadieu  was  tall,  very  thin,  and  wore  a  white 
waistcoat  with  diamond  studs.  He  talked  without  ges- 
ticulating with  his  hands,  and  with  such  a  correct  air 
that  it  permitted  him  to  say  risky  things  in  a  manner 
that  was  his  specialty.  He  was  very  short-sighted,  and 
seemed,  in  spite  of  his  eyeglass,  never  to  see  anyone. 
When  he  sat  down  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  bones 
of  his  body  bent  to  the  shape  of  his  chair.  His  torso 
when  curved  became  quite  smdll,  collapsed  as  if  the 
vertebral  column  was  made  of  rubber;  his  legs  crossed 
one  over  the  other  looked  like  two  rolls  of  ribbon, 
and  ,Jjir-^  long  arms  extending  out  on  the  sides  of  the 
chair,  let  his  white  hands  with  their  thin  fingers  hang 
down  limply.  His  hair  and  his  mustache  artistically 
dyed  with  the  white  strands  carefully  covered,  was 
a  subject  for  many  jokes. 

As  he  was  explaining  to  the  Duchess  that  the  jewels 
belonging  to  the  murdered  street-walker  had  been  given 
as  a  present,  it  was  presumed,  by  the  murderer  to 
another  woman  of  light  habits,  the  door  of  the  large 
salon  again  opened  widely,  and  two  blonde  women  in 
white  lace  gowns  —  blonde  in  billows  of  cream  maline, 
resembling  each  other  as  two  sisters  of  different  ages,  the 
one  a  little  too  mature,  the  other  a  little  too  young,  the 
one*  just  a  shade  too  stout,  the  other  a  shade  too  thin, 
came  into  the  room,  smiling,  with  their  arms  around 
each  other's  waists. 
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Everyone  cried  out  joyfully  and  clapped  their  hands. 
Olivier  Bertin  was  the  only  one  who  knew  that  Annette 
de  Guilleroy  had  returned,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
young  girl  beside  her  mother  was  a  great  surprise. 
Madame  de  Guilleroy  at  a  distance  looked  quite  as 
young  and  much  prettier  than  her  daughter,  for  al- 
though she  was  a  flower  just  a  little  too  full  blown, 
she  was  still  very  beautiful,  while  the  young  girl  just 
blossoming  into  womanhood  was  only  beginning  to  bd 
pretty. 

The  Duchess  was  delighted  and  clapped  her  hands, 
exclaiming : 

*'  Mon  Dieu,  are  they  not  ravishing,  side  by  side  I 
Look,  M.  de  Musadieu,  they  are  just  alike." 

Two  opinions  were  formed  at  once.  According  to 
Musadieu,  the  Corbelles  and  Count  de  Guilleroy,  thej 
were  only  alike  in  complexion,  hair,  and  eyess^.these 
were  exact,  they  were  equally  specked  with  black  points 
which  looked  like  small  spots  of  ink  fallen  on  a  blue 
iris,  but  apart  from  these  features  they  declared  that 
when  Annette  would  have  become  a  woman,  there 
would  scarcely  be  any  resemblance.  But  according  to 
the  duchess  and  Olivier  Bertin,  they  were  alike  in  every 
respect.  It  was  merely  their  ages  which  made  them 
appear  different. 

*'  Hasn't  she  altered  in  these  three  years,"  said  the 
artist.  **  I  should  not  have  known  her.  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  speak  to  her  familiarly.  How  can  I  say 
'  thou  '  to  her  now?  " 

The  Countess  laughed. 

**  Why!  I  never' heard  of  such  a  thing.  It  would 
be  very  funny  indeed  if  you  were  to  tutoyer  Annette." 

Annette  gave  him  a  timid  look  but  behind  her  look 
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there  was  seen  the  gleam  of  her  future  mischievousness. 

**  It  is  I  who  will  be  afraid  to  say  *  tu'  to  M.  Bertin," 
she  said,,  looking  at  him  with  a  half  smile. 

**  You  may  both  keep  to  this  bad  habit,  I  will  permit 
it,"  said  Madame  de  Guilleroy,  "  you  will  soon  get 
acquainted  again/' 

But  Annette  shook  her  head.  "  No  I  I  could  not, 
mamma,  it  would  embarrass  me." 

The  Duchess,  after  kissing  the  girl,  looked  at  her 
attentively. 

"  There,  little  one,"  she  said,  "  stand  before  me,  and 
look  straight  at  me.  Yes,  you  are  the  image  of  your 
mother,  you  will  be  very  pretty  in  a  few  years'  time, 
when  you  have  taken  on  a  little  brilliancy.  And  you 
must  get  fatter,  not  much,  but  just  a  little.  You  are 
skinny  now." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  cried  the  Countess. 

"And  why  not?" 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  be  slim,  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to 
get  thinner." 

At  this  Madame  de  Mortemain  became  angry,  for- 
getting in  her  excitement  that  she  was  speaking  before 
a  young  girl. 

"  There  it  is  again,  we  are  always  in  the  fashion  for 
bones,  I  suppose  because  one  can  dress  them  better 
than  flesh.  This  is  the  generation  of  thin  women. 
It  makes  me  think  of  the  cows  of  Egypt;  I  do  not  under- 
stand in  the  least  how  men  can  pretend  to  admire  your 
carcasses.     In  my  time  they  wanted  better  than  that." 

Everyone  smiled;  turning  to  Annette  she  added: 

"  Look  at  your  mother,  child,  she  is  perfect  in  every 
way,  grow  like  her." 

Dinner  was  served,  so  they  passed  on  into  the  dining* 
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room;  when  they  were  seated  Musadieu  recommenced 
the  discussion. 

**  I  think  that  men  should  be  thin,"  he  said,  "  because 
they  are  made  for  exercises  which  require  address  and 
agility,  which  are  incompatible  with  a  stomach.  The 
case  with  women  is  different,  however.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Corbelle  ?  " 

Corbelle  looked  confused.  The  Duchess  was  ex- 
tremely stout,  and  his  own  wife  more  than  thin,  but 
the  Baroness  came  to  his  help  by  pronouncing  decidedly 
in  favor  of  slimness.  The  year  before  she  had 
wrestled  fearfully  with  the  commencement  of  em- 
bonpoint,  but  she  had  mastered  it  very  quickly.  "  What 
did  you  do?  "  asked  Madame  de  Guilleroy  eagerly. 

And  the  Baroness  explained  the  method  used  by  all 
the  smart  slim  women  af  the  day.  One  must  not 
drink  when  eating,  in  fact  not  until  an  hour  after  the 
meal,  then  a  cup  of  tea  is  permitted,  but  it  must  be 
very  hot, —  almost  boiling.  That  is  successful  with 
everybody.  She  cited  some  astonishing  examples  of  ex- 
ceptionally fat  women,  who  had  followed  this  regime 
and  in  three  months  had  become  thinner  than  the  blade 
of  a  knife. 

The  Duchess  was  exasperated. 

^'  Mon  Dieul  '*  she  exclaimed.  **  What  fools  women 
are  to  torture  themselves  like  that.  You  enjoy  noth- 
ing —  absolutely  nothing,  not  even  champagne.  Now 
then  Bertin,  you  are  an  artist,  what  is  your  opinion?  *' 

^'  Madame!  I  am  a  painter,  I  drape,  so  it  does  not 
much  matter  to  me.  If  I  were  a  sculptor  I  might 
complain." 

"  But  you  are  a  man,  frankly,  which  do  you  prefer?  " 

"I.     .    .    Well    *    .    .    An   elegance   rather 
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well  nourished,  what  my  cook  calls  —  a  plump  little 
corn-fed  chicken,  not  too  fat,  but  fine  and  plump." 

Everyone  laughed  at  the  comparison,  but  the  Countess 
remained  incredulous. 

"  No  1  It  is  nice  to  be  slim,"  she  murmured,  look- 
ing at  her  daughter.  *'  Women  who  remain  slim  never 
look  old." 

On  that  point  there  was  another  discussion ;  however, 
everyone  was  of  the  same  opinion  in  one  respect;  they 
all  agreed  that  it  was  bad  for  a  very  fat  woman  to  get 
very  thin  too  quickly. 

These  observations  gave  rise  to  a  review  of  society 
women,  and  of  more  debates  on  their  grace,  style,  and 
beauty.  Musadieu  thought  the  blonde  Marquise  de 
Lochrist  incomparably  lovely,  while  Bertin  declared  that 
Madame  Mandeliere  was  without  rival.  She  was  a 
brunette  with  low  forehead,  dark,  melancholy  looking 
eyes,  and  a  rather  large  mouth  with  gleaming  teeth. 

He  was  sitting  next  to  Annette  and  turning  to  her  he 
said: 

"  Listen  carefully,  Nanette,  to  all  that  we  are  saying 
now ;  you  will  hear  it  repeated  at  least  once  a  week,  up 
to  the  time  when  you  are  an  old  woman.  In  eight 
days  you  will  know  by  heart  what  everybody  thinks  on 
politics,  women,  theaters,  and  the  rest.  When  you 
have  heard  us  all  expose  and  defend  our  opinions,  you 
can  choose  your  own  peacefully,  amidst  those  that  one 
ought  to  have,  and  then  you  need  never  trouble  to  think, 
you  can  rest." 

Without  replying  she  gave  him  a  roguish  look,  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  bright  young  intelligence  which 
was  held  in  a  leash,  but  quite  ready  to  start.  The 
Duchess  and  Musadieu  playi^d  with  their  ideas  as  they 
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would  a  game  of  ball,  throwing  them  at  each  other 
without  noticing  that  they  were  throwing  always  the 
same ;  they  were  protesting  in  the  name  of  thought  and 
of  human  action. 

Then  Bertin  attempted  to  show  how  much  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  belonging  to  the  upper  class 
was  without  value,  without  substance  and  without  im- 
port, how  their  beliefs  were  poorly  founded,  their  at- 
tention to  things  of  the  mind 'feeble  and  indifferent, 
their  tastes  changeable  and  doubtful. 

Seized  by  one  of  those  fits  of  indignation,  half  real, 
half  pretense,  which  first  of  all  promotes  the  wish  to 
be  eloquent,  and  which  suddenly  warms  a  clear  judgment 
that  is  ordinarily  shadowed  by  benevolence,  he  showed 
how  people  whose  only  occupation  was  to  make  calls, 
dine  en  ville,  and  amuse  themselves  generally,  became, 
by  an  irresistible  fatality,  the  most  frivolous  and  com- 
monplace beings.  They  could  be  charming  and  amia- 
ble, but  ordinary  to  a  degree. 

He  showed  that  nothing  with  them  had  any  depth, 
nothing  was  sincere,  that  their  intellectual  culture  was 
nil,  and  their  learning  a  simple  varnish;  in  a  word, 
they  lived  as  dummies,  giving  the  illusion  and  making 
the  gestures  of  being  the  elite  which  they  were  not. 
He  proved  that  as  the  frail  roots  of  their  instincts  had 
grown  amid  conventions,  and  not  amid  realities,  they 
could  care  for  nothing  sincerely,  and  that  even  the 
luxury  itself  of  their  existence  was  a  vain  satisfaction 
and  not  the  appeasement  of  a  refined  want  of  their  body. 
They  live,  he  said,  on  the  side  of  everjrthing  without 
penetrating  or  seeing  anything,  they  live  at  the  side 
of  science,  which  they  ignore;  at  the  side  of  nature  at 
which  they  do  not  know  how  to  look;  at  the  side  of 
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happiness  because  they  are  incapable  of  enjoying  any- 
thing to  any  great  degree,  at  the  side  of  beauty  of 
the  world,  or  the  beauty  of  art,  for  they  speak  of  it  with- 
out understanding  it,  and  even  without  believing  it,  they 
do  not  know  that  intoxication  which  comes  with  tasting 
the  joys  of  life  and  intelligence.  They  are  incapable 
of  becoming  attached  to  anything  sufficiently  to  like 
it  uniquely,  of  being  interested  in  anything  sufficiently 
to  be  enlightened  by  the  satisfaction  of  understand-* 
ing. 

The  Baron  de  CorbcUc  tried  to  defend  their  gay 
world,  but  his  arguments  were  inconsistent  and  irrefuta- 
ble,—  those  arguments  that  melt  before  reason,  like 
snow  before  a  fire  and  which  one  cannot  grasp,  like 
the  absurd  and  triumphant  reascmings  that  a  country 
clergyman  gives,  who  demonstrates  God.  In  conclusion 
he  compared  the  worldly  people  with  race  horses  which, 
it  is  quite  true,  serve  for  nothing,  but  which  are  the  glory 
of  the  equine  family. 

Bertin  maintained  a  disdainful  and  polite  silence,  he 
was  annoyed  before  this  adversary  but  the  Baron's  re- 
marks became,  as  he  thought,  too  foolish,  so  he  adroitly 
interrupted  his  discourse. 

He  stated  exactly  the  daily  routine  of  the  society 
man;  with  all  the. details  ingeniously  set  forth  he  drew 
an  irresistibly  comic  silhouette.  He  portrayed  monsieur 
being  dressed  by  his  valet,  after  explaining  to  his  barber 
who  came  to  shave  him  some  general  ideas,  then  the 
moment  for  the  morning  ride,  questioning  the  groom  on 
the  health  of  the  horses,  cantering  through  the  Bois, 
his  chief  anxiety  being  to  bow  and  be  acknowledged, 
then  luncheon  with  his  wife,  a  drive  in  her  coupi  in 
the  afternoon,  and  not  speaking  to  her  except  to  men- 
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tion  the  people  he  had  seen  in  the  morning,  then  the 
calls  going  from  drawing-room  to  drawing-room  until 
the  evening,  and  restrengthening  his  intelligence  in  the 
intercourse  with  his  fellqw  creatures,  in  the  evening, — 
a  dinner  with  a  prince  where  the  general  attitude  of 
Europe  was  discussed,  then  finishing  the  soiree  in  the 
smoking-room  or  corridor  at  a  dance,  or  the  green 
room  of  the  Opera,  where  his  mild  pretensions  of  a 
high  liver  could  be  easily  satisfied  by  the  appearance 
of  a  mauvais  lieu. 

'  The  description  was  so  just,   without  the  sarcasm 
giving  offense  to  anyone,  that  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

The  Duchess's  portly  person  shook  with  suppressed 
mirth. 

**  No,  really,  it  is  too  funny,  I  shall  die  with  laugh- 
ing," she  said  as  her  full  chest  heaved  with  little 
shakes. 

Bertin,  very  elated,  replied:  "Ohl  Madame,  I  as- 
sure you  in  the  smart  world  we  do  not  die  of  laughter ; 
in  fact,  we  scarcely  laugh  at  all.  We  have  the  com- 
plaisance, by  good  taste,  to  look  as  though  we  are 
amused,  and  to  make  a  pretense  at  laughing.  We 
imitate  the  grimace  very  well  indeed  but  we  never  do 
the'  real  thing.  Go  in  the  cheap  popular  theaters, 
there  you  will  see  them  laugh,  go  among  the  common 
people,  you  will  see  them  laugh  to  suffocation,  go  into 
a  soldiers'  dormitory,  you  will  see  the  men  choking  with 
laughter,  their  eyes  full  of  tears,  writhing  on  their  beds 
before  the  antics  of  a  gay  companion.  But  in  our  draw- 
ing-rooms we  never  laugh.  I  tell  you  again  we  imitate 
everything  even  the  laugh,'* 

Musadieu  stopped  him. 
-    **  Pardon  me  I  but  I  think  you  are  too  severe.     Why 
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you  yoms^lfy  my  dear  fellow,  do  not  disdain  this  class, 
even  though  you  scoff  at  it." 

Bertin  smiled. 

"I,  why!  love  it." 

"Well  then?" 

"  I  have  a  sli^t  colntempt  for  myself  as  a  mongrel 
of  doubtful  origin."- 

**Oh!  Bertin,  all  you  say  is  just  for  effect,"  said 
the  Duchess,  "  You  are  only  posing." 

And  as  he  denied  such  a  thing  she  terminated  this 
discussion  by  declaring  that  all  artists  tried  to  make 
people  take 'balloons  for  lanterns.  The  conversation 
then  became  general- — ordinary  and  mild, —  amiable 
and  discreet.  As  the  dinner  was  drawing  to  a  close  the 
Countess  suddenly  exdiimed,  showing  her  full  glasses 
before  her: 

*'  You  see,  I  have  not  drank  anything  —  not  a  drop, 
now  we  shall  see  if  I  am  going  to  get  thinner."  The 
Duchess  was  furious,  and  insisted  upon  her  taking  a 
little  mineral  water,  but  the  Countess  was  obdurate. 

**  Oh  1  the  simpleton,"  cried  the  Duchess,  **  the  sight 
of  her  daughter^  has  turned  her  head,  I  beg  of  you, 
Guilleroy,  do  stop  your  •  wife  from  continuing  this 
folly."  ... 

The  Courit  who  was  explairtlng  to  Musadieu  the 
plan  of  a  mechanical  thrashing  machine  that  had  just 
been  invented  in  America  had  not  heard  his  wife's  re- 
mark. 

*'  What  folly,  my  dear  Duchess?  "he  asked. 

**  The  absurd  folly  of  wishing  to  become  thin,"  she 
replied. 

The  Count  glanced  at  his  wife  with  friendly  in- 
dlffcrenie. 
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**  It  is  not  my  habit  to  oppose  my  wife's  wishes/'. he 
said. 

The  Countess  had  risen  from  the  table  and  taken  her 
escort's  arm,  the  Count  offered  his  to  the  Duchess  and 
they  filed  into  the  large  drawing-room,  the  smaller 
room  being  reserved  for  day  receptions.  The  immense 
salon  was  very  lofty  and  light.  The  four  walls  were 
covered  with  beautiful  panel?  of  pale  blue  silk,  with 
paintings  of  the  olden  times,  in  frames  of  white  and 
gold,  which  took  under  the  light  of  the  lamps  a  soft, 
ethereal  tint.  In  the  center  of  the  principal  panel  the 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Guilleroy  painted  by  Olivier 
Bertin  seemed  to  live  and  animate  the  room.  Musa- 
dieu  never  passed  the  picture  without  complimenting  the 
model  on  the  artist's  work.  His  opinion  as  a  con- 
noisseur, commissioned  by  the  Government,  having  the 
value  of  a  legal  expert,  he  considered^  it  his  duty  to 
affirm  very  often  the  superiority  of  the  painting. 

**  It  is  true  1  "  he  nemarked,  "  never  have  I  seen  a 
more  beautiful  modern  portrait.  It  is  so  marvelously 
lifelike." 

It  had  become  almost  a  custcHi),  a  sort  of  practice  of 
civility,  like  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  entering 
a  church  to  stand  before  it  and  express  admiration. 
M.  de  Guilleroy  had  heard  the  praises  sung  so  often 
that  he  was  firmly  convinced  he  possessed  a  chef-d'oeu- 
vre, but  Olivier  Bertin  had  grown  accustomed  to  these 
eulogies  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  them  than  if 
they  were  inquiries  after  the  state  of  his  health,  never- 
theless he  arranged  the  reflector  placed  before  it  in  a 
better  position,  the  servant  having  carelessly  adjusted 
it.  _    .   ■      ,      • 

When  they  were  seated  the  Duchess  turned  tp  the 
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Count  and  said,  "  My  nephew  is  coming  to  fetch  me  this 
evening,  and  ask  you  for  a  cup  of  tea." 

They  had  both  formed  the  same  wish  in  regard  to 
her  nephew's  and  Annette's  future  and  each  had 
tacitly  understood  the  other,  although  no  word  on  the 
subject  had  as  yet  been  mentioned. 

The  brother  of  the  Duchess  de  Mortemain,  the 
Marquis  de  Farandal,  after  losing  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  at  gambling,  died  from  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  son. 

Now  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  this  young  man 
was  one  of  the  most  sought  after  leaders  of  the 
cotillon  in  Europe,  he  had  been  sent  for  from  Vienna 
and  London  to  award  the  prizes  at  die  royal  balls.  This 
dancing  and  sportive  glory  had  to  be  established  while 
he  was  quite  youngs  so  that  he  could  make  a  rich 
marriage  and  replace  his  social  success  by  political  sue* 
cesses.  As  soon  as  he  became  a  deputy,  if  he  made  a 
good  marriage,  he  could  then  become  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  future  throne,  one  of  the  king's  counselors  and 
a  leader  of  the  royalist  party. 

The  Duchess  was  well  informed  and  knew  the  im- 
mense fortune  the  Guilleroys  possessed^  it  had  heaped 
up,  for  they  lived  in  a  simple  although  luxurious  apart- 
ment, when  they  could  have  lived  en  grands  seigneurs  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  Paris.  She  knew 
all  about  his  successful  speculations,  his  shrewd  scent 
of  a  financier,  his  share  in  the  most  prosperous  aHairs 
that  had  been  launched  in  ten  years,  hence  her  wish  to 
marry  her  nephew  to  the  daughter  of  a  Normandy  dep- 
uty, to  whom  this  marriage  would  give  a  weighty  in- 
fluence in  the  aristocratic  society  of  tie  retinue  of 
princes. 
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Guilleroy,  who  had  made  a  rich  marriage  and 
doubled  by  his  cleverness  ^  large  personal  fortune,  was 
plotting  for  higher  ambitions.  He  believed  in  the  re- 
turn of  a  king,  and  hoped  that  when  the  time  arrived, 
he  would  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  event  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  As  a  simple  deputy  he  did 
not  count  for  much,  but  as  father-in-law  to  the  Marquis 
de  Farandal  whose  ancestors  had  been  the  loyal  and 
chosen  friends  of  the  royal  house  of  France  he  would 
mount  to  the  highest  rank.  Besides,  the  Duchess's 
friendship  for  his  wife  lent  an  intimate  and  valuable 
character  to  this  union.  The  fear  that  the  Marquis 
would  meet  and  be  attracted  by  another  young  girl, 
had  made  him  send  for  his  dat^ter  so  as  to  hasten 
the  event 

Madame  de  Mortemain  had  guessed  his  project  and 
lent  a  silent  complicity  and  this  same  day,  although  she 
had  not  known  of  his  daughter's  return,  she  had  made 
an  appointment  with  her  nephew  to  fetch  her  at  the 
Guilleroy  home,  so  that  little  by  little  he  would  get  on 
closer  terms  with  the  family.  To-night  for  the  first 
time  the  Count  and  the  Duchess  spoke  of  their  mutual 
hopes,  and  before  she  left,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  con- 
cluded. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  salon  they  were  laughiisg 
gayly.  M.  de  Musadieu  was  telling  the  Baroness  of  the 
presentation  of  a  negro  Ambassador  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic, —  when  the  Marquis  de  Farandal  was  an- 
nounced. 

He  appeared  in  the  doorway,  then  stood  still  With 
a  quick  and  habitual  movement  of  the  arm  he  fixed  a 
monocle  on  his  right  eye,  and  left  it  there,  as  if  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  place  he  was  entering,  and  possibly  to 
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give  the  people  before  him  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
him  and  note  the  way  he  entered;  then  by  a  quick  twist 
of  the  cheek  and  the  eyebrow,  he  let  the  monocle,  which 
was  attached  to  a  silken  hair  chain,  fall  from  his  eye, 
and  walked  quickly  up  to  Madame  de  Guilleroy,  whose 
outstretched  hand  he  kissed  as  he  bent  courteously  over 
it.  He  did  the  same  to  his  aunt,  then  shook  hands  with 
the  rest,  going  from  one  to  the  other  with  an  easy 
grace. 

He  was  a  tall,  fine  youth  with  a  red  mustache,  which 
had  already  required  shaving;  he  had  the  figure  of  an 
officer  and  the  gait  of  an  English  sportsman.  One  felt 
when  looking  at  him  that  he  was  a  young  man  who  pre- 
ferred to  exercise  his  limbs  rather  than  his  head,  and 
cared  most  for  those  things  which  developed  strength 
and  physical  activity,  although  he  was  well  instructed^ 
for  he  had  learnt  and  was  learning  more  every  day; 
he  studied  wkh  an  intense  application  of  mind  every- 
thing that  would  be  of  use  to  him  later  on  in  life.  He 
learnt  by  heart  the  dates  in  history,  but  unfortunately 
forgot  the  precepts  of  the  facts,  the  ^ementary  notions 
of  political  economy  necessary  for  a  deputy  to  know, 
the  A.  B.  C.  of  sociology  practiced  by  the  ruling  class, 

Musadieu  estimated  him  at  once  and  mentally  ob^ 
served:  *'  In  a  few  years  from  now  he  will  be. a  great 
man."  Bertin  appreciated  his  skill  and  his  strength, 
they  belonged  to  the  same  fencing  classes,  often  hunted 
together,  and  frequently  met  when  riding  in  the  Bois, 
so  that  they  had  many  tastes  in  common,  and  that  in^ 
stinctive  free  masonry  which  creates  between  two  men 
an  ever  ready  subject  of  conversation,  as  agreeable  to 
one  as  to  the  other. 

When  the  Marquis  was  introduced  to  Annette  de 
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Guilleroy  he  at  once  suspected  his  aunt's  wishes;  after 
making  her  a  low  bow  he  looked  her  over,  with  the 
quick  keen  glance  of  an  admirer. 

He  thought  her  pretty,  and  above  all,  full  of  great 
promise.  His  reign  was  so  brilliant  in  the  petticoat 
government  that  he  had  become  a  connoisseur  on  the 
debutantes'  charms  and  could  make  a  sure  prediction  as 
to  their  future,  just  like  an  expert  when  tasting  wines 
that  are  too  tart. 

He  only  exchanged  a  few  insignificant  phrases  with 
her,  then  sat  down  beside  the  Baroness  de  Corbelle,  and 
chatted  in  a  low  voice. 

The  evening  broke  up  early.  When  every  one  had 
left,  and  Annette  was  in  bed,  the  lights  put  out  and  the 
servants  gone  up  to  their  looms,  the  Count  tramped  up 
and  down  the  salon  which  was  now  dimly  lit  by  two 
candles.  The  Countess  de  Guilleroy  was  half  asleep 
on  the  divan,  but  he  kept  her  there  more  than  an  hour, 
speaking  of  his  hopes  of  the  future,  what  attitude  she 
should  adopt,  and  how  she  must  take  precautions  and 
provide  against  all  schemes. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  released  her:  he  was  de- 
lighted with  his  soiree  and  went  to  his  room  murmur- 
ing: 

"  Je  Crois  bien  que  (^est  une  affaire  faite.'' 


CHAPTER  III 

C^'^'Y  yHEN  are  you  coming,  mon  antif  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  three  whole  days,  and  it 
seems  so  long.     My  child  takes  up  a  great 

deal  of  my  time,  but  I  cannot  live  without  seeing  you." 
The  artist  who  was  drawing  some  outlines,  still  try- 
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ing  to  find  a  new  subject,  re-read  the  Countess'  note, 
then  opened  the  drawer  of  his  desk  and  placed  it  with 
a  heap  of  other  letters  that  had  piled  up  there  since  th« 
beginning  of  their  liaison. 

Thanks  to  the  facilities  of  their  worldly  life,  they 
were  able  to  see.  each  other  almost  every  day;  from  time 
to  time  she  would  go  to  the  studio  and  sit  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  same  fauteuil  where  she  had  posed,  while 
he  continued  his  work,  but  as  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
talked  about  by  the  servants,  she  preferred  for  these 
daily  rendezvous,  these  little  drafts  of  love,  to  re- 
ceive him  at  her  home  or  to  meet  him  at  some  reception. 
They  contrived  to  arrange  them  in  advance,  and  it  all 
seemed  perfectly  natural  to  the  Count. 

Twice  a  week  the  artist  with  a  few  other  friends 
dined  at  her  home.  On  Monday  he  would  visit  her 
regularly  in  her  box  at  the  Opera,  then  they  would 
make  an  appointment  at  such  and  such  a  house,  where 
it  appeared  as  if  by  chance  they  met  at  the  same  hour. 
He  knew  the  evening  she  did  not  go  out,  so  he  would 
call  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  her,  feeling  when  alone 
with  her  at  her  home  how  securely  and  tenderly  he  was 
lodged  in  her  affection-  He  was  so  captured  by  the 
habit  of  finding  her  somewhere,  of  being  near  her  for 
a  few  moments,  of  exchanging  a  few  words  and  ming-r 
ling  their  thoughts,  that  he  felt,  although  the  bright 
flame  of  his  passion  had  a  long  time  burnt  down,  he 
still  had  a  constant  wish  to  see  her. 

For  three  days  he  had  not  been  to  see  his  friends,  he 
knew  that  Annette's  return  would  cause  some  excite- 
ment. He  was  bored  already,  and  felt  slightly  an* 
noyed  that  they  had  not  sent  for  him  before,  but  he  had 
decided  that  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  make  advances* 
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The  Countess'  letter  raised  his  spirits  like  a  whip. 
It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  decided  to  go  at 
once  and  call  upon  her,  then  he  would  see  her  before 
she  went  for  her  drive. 

His  valet  quickly  appeared  in  answer  to  his  im- 
patient ring. 

"  What's  the  weather  like,  Joseph?  "  he  asked. 

"  Beautiful,  sir." 

"Warm?" 

"No!  sir." 

"  White  waistcoat,  blue  coat,  gray  hat." 

He  always  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  but  even 
though  his  clothes  were  made  by  the  best  tailor,  it  was 
the  way  he  wore  them  and  how  he  walked, —  the 
tightened  vest,  the  pale  felt  hat  placed  at  a  certain 
angle,  that  gave  him  an  air  of  distinction,  and  showed 
at  once  that  he  was  an  artist,  and  a  bachelor. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  house  the  servant  told  him 
that  Madame  was  just  dressing  to  take  a  drive  in  the 
Bois.     He  was  annoyed  and  waited  for  her. 

As  usual  he  commenced  to  stride  up  and  down,  going 
from  one  lounge  to  another,  from  the  windows  to  the 
walls  in  the  great  room  darkened  by  the  rich  curtains. 
On  the  fragile  tables  with  gilt  feet  were  knick-knacks  of 
all  sorts,  useless,  pretty  and  costly  things  strewn  about 
in  artistic  disorder;  some  small,  old  boxes  of  chased 
gold,  miniature  snuff-boxes,  statuettes  of  ivory,  then 
some  objects  in  dull  silver  that  were  quite  modern,  pecu- 
liar, odd  things  distinctly  of  English  origin  —  a  small 
kitchen  stove,  a  cat  drinking  from  a  saucepan,  a 
cigarette  case  in  the  shape  of  a  big  loaf  of  bread,  a 
coffee  pot  for  matches,  and  then,  in  an  antique  casket, 
quite  an  assortment  of  dolls,  collars,  bracelets,  rings, 
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brooches,  earrings,  of  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies  and 
emeralds,  microscopic  fantasies,  which  looked  as  though 
they  were  made  by  Lilliputian  jewelers. 

Now  and  again  he  picked  up  an  object  that  he  had 
given  her  on  some  anniversary,  he  took  it,  turned  it  over 
and  examined  it,  with  absent-minded  indifference  then 
put  it  back  in  its  place.  In  a  comer,  some  rare 
books  richly  bound  were  opened  in  readiness  to  read  on 
a  gueridon  supported  by  a  column  foot,  which  was  con- 
veniently placed  before  a  little  round  sofa.  On  the 
stand  was  the  Revue  des  Detix-Mondes,  the  book  was 
slightly  worn,  the  leaves  dog-eared,  as  if  it  had  been 
read  many  times,  then  there  were  other  publications 
with  leaves  uncut;  the  Arts  Modemes,  that  one  sub- 
scribed to  simply  on  account  of  the  high  price,  the  sub-r 
scription  being  four  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  the 
Feuille  litre,  a  small  thin  book  with  blue  cover  where  the 
most  recent  poets, —  called  the  Enerves,  launch  out. 
Between  the  windows  stood  the  Countess'  desk,  a  dainty 
bit  of  furniture  of  the  XVIII  Century,  upon  which  she 
wrote  her  letters  to  him.  Some  works  and  familiar 
books  were  left  on  the  desk  which  showed  the  mind  and 
the  heart  of  woman:  Musjet,  Manon  Lescaut,  fVer- 
ther,  and  to  show  that  one  was  not  a  stranger. to  com- 
plicated sensations,  and  to  the  mysteries  of  psychology : 
L^s  Fleurs  au  Mai,  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  La  Fetntne  au 
XVIIl  Steele,  Adolphe.  At  the  side  of  the  books  was 
placed  a  beautiful  hand  mirror,  a  masterpiece  of  the 
goldsmith's  craft,  the  glass  was  kid  down  on  a  square 
of  embroidered  velvet,  so  that  one  could  admire  the  cu- 
rious work  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  back  of  the  mirror. 

Bertin  took  the  glass  and  looked  into  it.  The  last 
few  years  he  had  aged  terribly,  and  although  he  con- 
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sidered  his  face  had  more  character  than  formerly,  he 
felt  gloomy  at  the  sight  of  his  sagging  cheeks,  and  the 
lines  around  his  eyes.  The  door  behind  him  opened 
and  Annette's  voice  called  out : 

"  Good  morning,  M.  Bertin.'* 

"  Good  morning,  petite,  how  do  you  do?  *' 

"  Very  well,  thanks,  and  you?  " 

"  And  so  you  have  decided  not  to  '  tutoyer '  me?  " 

"  Nol  really  it  would  embarrass  me." 

''A lions  done/'' 

"  Yes  I  it  would,  you  intimidate  me." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Because  .  .  .  well,  because  I  consider  you  arc 
not  young  enough  or  old  enough  for  me  to  address  you 
in  the  second  person." 

The  painter  laughed  heartily. 

**  Before  this  reason  then  I  shall  not  insist." 

She  suddenly  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and 
said  confusedly : 

**  Mamma  told  me  to  say  she  would  be  down  very  soon, 
and  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like  to  drive  with  us  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne." 

"Yes!     Certainly.     Are  you  alone?" 

"  No,  the  Duchess  de  Mortemain  is  coming." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  Then  will  you  excuse  me  a  moment.  May  I  go  and 
put  on  my  hat?  " 

"  Go,  petite/' 

As  she  went  out  of  the  room  the  Countess  entered, 
gowned,  and  veiled  ready  to  start.  She  held  out  both 
hands  to  the  artist. 

"  We  never  see  you  now,  Olivier.  What  arc  you  do- 
ing? "  she  said. 
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*'  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  in  the  way  just  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

The  way  in  which  she  said  "  Olivier  "  expressed  all 
her  reproach  and  all  her  love. 

"  You  are  the  sweetest  woman  in  the  world,  Any," 
he  said,  moved  by  the  intonation  of  his  name. 

Their  little  heart  quarrel  ended,  her  voice  took  its 
usual  gay  tone. 

"  We  will  go  and  call  for  the  Duchess,"  she  said, 
"  and  then  have  a  lovely  drive  through  the  wood.  Nan- 
ette must  see  it  all.     Come  along,  we  are  ready." 

The  landau  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  carriage  en- 
trance. Bertin  seated  himself  opposite  the  two  women, 
and  the  carriage  started  in  the  midst  of  the  horses  paw- 
ing the  ground  under  the  sonorous  archway. 

All  along  the  boulevard  from  the  Madeleine  it  seemed 
that  the  gayety  of  the  early  spring  had  fallen  on  the 
people.  The  warm  air  and  bright  sunshine  gave  the 
men  an  air  of  fete,  and  the  women  a  look  of  hope 
and  love ;  it  made  the  street  urchins  cut  capers  and  the 
scullery  maids  put  their  baskets  on  the  benches  to  run 
and  play  with  their  brothers  the  young  ragamuffins, 
the  concierges  canary  birds  made  their  throats  hoarse 
chattering  their  shriU,  sweet  welcome  to  the  advent  of 
spring:  but  the  old  worn-out  horses,  harnessed  to  the 
cabs  went  their  usual  dejected  pace  —  their  last  worn- 
out  trot. 

**  The  glorious  weather  I  how  good  it  is  to  be  alive,'* 
murmured  the  Countess. 

Under  the  full  daylight,  the  painter  looked  at  them 
both  —  the  mother  and  daughter.  Decidedly  they 
were  different,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  alike  —  this 
one  was  so  well  the  continuation  of  that  one,  made  of 
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the  same  blood,  the  same  flesh,  animated  with  the  same 
life.  The  likeness  was  strongest  in  the  eyes,  their 
wonderful  eyes, —  violet  blue  specked  with  black,  the 
color  so  fresh  and  clear  in  the  daughter's  and  islightly 
faded  in  the  mother's;  both  fixed  on  him  die  same  look 
when  he  spoke  to  them,  that  it  seemed  they  must  give 
the  same  reply.  It  seemed  surprising  when  he  made 
them  laugh  and  chat  that  he  had  before  him  tWo  distinct 
women, —  one  who  had  lived,  and  one  who  was  going 
to  live.  One  was  a  pretty,  innocent  girl,  ready  for  love 
and  luck,  ignored  and  ignorant.  She  was  sailing  out 
of  the  harbor  onto  the  waves  like  a  ship,  while  the  other 
was  on  her  way  back,  after  having  crossed  the  existence 
—  and  loved.  He  felt  touched  when  he  thought  it  was 
he  above  all  others  whom  she  had  chosen,  and  whom 
she  still  preferred,  she  who  was  so  beautiful,  sitting 
here  with  hhn  in  the  landau,  in  the  warm  air  of  spring. 
As  he  threw  his  gratitude  in  a  look,  she  seemed  to  know 
his  thoughts  and  he  felt  her  thanks  in  the  light  rustling 
of  her  gown  against  him.     In  his  turn  he  said  softly: 

'*  Yes !  the  glorious  weather.'^ 

When  they  had  called  at  the  rue  de  Varenne  for  the 
Duchess,  they  drove  towards  the  Invalides,  crossed  the 
Seine,  reached  the  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees,  then 
drove  up  toward  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile, 
in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  carriages.  Annette  was 
now  seated  at  the  side  of  the  artist,  with  her  back  to 
the  horses.  She  looked  with  eager  and  naive  eyes  on 
the  lines  of  carriages.  From  time  to  time,  when  the 
Duchess  and  the  Countess  acknowledged  someone  with 
a  courteous  bow,  she  asked  quickly: 

**  Who  is  that?" 

They  named  "  les  Polaiglin,"  or  "  les.  Puicclci,"  or 
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"  la  comtesse  de  Lochrist,'*  or  "  la  belle  madame 
Mandeliere."  They  drove  up  the  noisy  and  crowded 
road  and  arrived  at  the  Avenue  du  Bois-de-Boulogne. 
The  line  of  carriages  which  was  a  little  less  thick  than 
before  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  seemed  to  struggle  in  an 
endless  course.  The  cabs,  landaus,  heavy  family  car- 
riages which  were  keeping  the  direct  line,  were  sud- 
denly outdistanced  by  a  smart  victoria,  harnessed  to  a 
high-stepping  trotter,  carrying  with  a  mad  speed, —  past 
all  the  rolling  multitude,  citizen  or  aristocrat,  ahead  of 
all  classes,  all  hierarchies,- — a  young  indolent  woman, 
gowned  in  a  light  and  dashing  toilet,  who  threw  behind 
to  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  as  she  was  whirled 
past  them,  a  strange  perfume  of  an  unknown  flower. 

**  Quick!  who  is  that  lady?  '*  asked  Annette. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bertin,  while  the  Duchess 
and  the  Countess  exchanged  a  smile. 

The  leaves  were  sprouting,  the  familiar  nightingales 
of  this  Parisian  garden  were  already  singing  in  the 
young  verdure.  They  broke  the  line  as  they  neared 
the  lake,  and  then,  from  carriage  to  carriage,  there  was 
an  incessant  exchange  of  bows  and  smiles,  and  cordial 
greetings  when  the  wheels  touched.  The  Duchess'  head 
was  bent  all  the  time  before  the  raised  hats  and  the 
inclined  bodies.  She  seemed  to  be  passing  a  revue,  and 
brought  to  her  mind,  all  she  knew,  and  all  she  supposed 
of  the  people  as  they  filed  before  her. 

"  Look  child,  there  is  the  beautiful  Madame  Mande- 
liere,  the  beauty  of  the  Republic.'* 

In  a  light  and  smart  victoria  the  beauty  of  the  Re- 
public let  herself  be  admired,  with  apparent  indifference 
for  this  unquestionable  glory.  She  was  very  striking 
with  her  great  sombre  eyes,  low   forehead  under  a 
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casque  of  raven-black  hair,  and  her  determined  mouth, 
which  was  a  little  too  large. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful/'  said  Bertin. 

The  Countess  did  not  like  to  hear  him  praise  other 
women,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  remained  silent. 
But  the  young  girl  with  the  instinct  of  rivalry  already 
awakened,  said  boldly: 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  beautiful." 

The  artist  turned  to  her.  "  You  mean  to  say  she 
is  not  lovely,  petite?  '^ 

"  No,  she  is  not,  most  decidedly  not,  she  looks  as 
though  she  had  been  soaked  in  ink." 

The  Duchess  laughed  delightedly. 

*'  Bravo,  child,  for  the  last  six  years  half  the  men  of 
Paris  have  knelt  at  the  feet  of  that  negre$s.  Look 
rather  at  the  Countess  de  Lochrist.     There  she  is." 

The  Countess  sat  alone  in  her  carriage  with  a  white 
poodle  beside  her;  she  was  blonde,  with  dark  eyes  and 
as  dainty  as  a  miniature.  The  fine  lines  which  had 
shown  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  beneath  her  eyes 
were  a  theme  of  exclamations  to  her  admirers.  She 
passed  with  a  bow  and  a  fixed  smile  on  her  lips.  But 
Nanette  did  not  appear  at  all  enthusiastic. 

**Nol"  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  "She  is  no 
longer  very  young." 

In  the  various  discussions  they  had  had  on  these  two 
rivals,  Bertin  did  not  speak  up  for  the  Countess,  but 
he  felt  annoyed  at  this  intolerance  of  a  mere  child. 

"  Bigrel  ^'  he  said,  "  whether  she  is  admired  more  or 
less,  she  is  charming,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  grow 
as  pretty  as  she  is." 

"  Let  her  say  what  she  likes,"  said  the  Duchess. 
"  You  only  notice  women  when  they  are  past  thirty. 
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The  petite  is  quite  right.     You  only  praise  women  who 
arc  no  longer  young." 

"  Pardon  me,-  Duchess,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  a  woman  is 
not  beautiful  until  late,  not  until  all  her  expression  is 
drawn  out." 

He  explained  how  the  first  freshness  of  youth  is 
only  a  varnish  over  the  beauty  which  is  ripening,  he 
stated  that  men  of  the  world  do  not  make  a  mistake  in 
paying  little  attention  to  young  girls  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness, and  that  they  were  right  when  they  did  not  pro- 
claim them  beautiful,  until  the  last  stage  of  their 
blossoming. 

The  Countess  was  happy. 

"  He  is  right,"  she  thought,  **  he  judges  as  an  artist, 
a  fresh  young  face  is  very  nice  but  just  a  little  bit  or- 
dinary." 

And  the  painter  insisted,  explaining  at  what  moment 
a  face,  losing  little  by  little  the  undefined  grace  of  youth, 
takes  its  definite  shape,  its  expression,  its  physiognomy. 

At  each  word  the  Countess  made  '*  yes  "  with  a  little 
bend  of  her  head,  and  the  more  he  affirmed  with  the 
warmth  of  an  advocate  who  pleads,  with  the  animation 
of  a  suspect  who  sustains  his  cause,  the  more  she  ap-. 
proved  by  look  and  words,  as  if  they  were  allied  to 
strengthen  each  other  against  a  danger,  to  defend  them- 
selves against  a  menacing  and  false  opinion.  Annette 
scarcely  listened  to  them,  she  was  too  occupied  in  look- 
ing about.  Her  laughing  face  had  become  grave,  she 
sat  silent  and  dizzy  with  joy  as  she  gazed  on  the  mov- 
ing throng.  The  sun,  the  trees,  the  carriages,  all  this 
beautiful,  rich,  gay  life  was  to  be  hers.  Every  day 
she  could  come  here  and  in  her  turn  be  acknowledged 
and  envied,  and  men,  when  they  saw  her,  would  perhaps 
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say  that  she  was  beautiful.  She  noticed  those  whom 
she  thought  were  the  most  distinguished-looking,  and 
always  asked  their  names,  without  occupying  herself 
with  other  things,  than  the  replies,  which  sometimes 
would  awake  in  her  an  echo  of  respect  and  admiration, 
when  she  had  read  of  them  so  much  in  the  newspaper 
or  in  history.  She  had  never  seen  so  many  celebrities 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  real.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  were  a  spectator  at  a  performance. 
The  cabs  inspired  her  with  a  contempt  mingled  with 
disgust,  they  annoyed  and  irritated  her. 

**  I  think  only  private  carriages  should  be  allowed 
to  come  here,"  she  remarked. 

"  Ehl  bien,  Mademoiselle,  then  what  about  our 
*  equality,'  *  liberty  '  and  *  fraternity,'  *'  asked  Bertin. 

She  made  a  little  grimace  which  signified  "  a  d'au- 
tres  "  and  said :  '*  There  is  a  wood  for  the  cabs,  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  for  example." 

**  You  are  behind  the  times,  petite,  and  you  do  not 
yet  know  that  we  are  swimming  in  full  democracy; 
besides,  if  you  would  like  to  see  the  Bois  free  of  all 
this  melange,  come  in  the  morning,  then  you  will  only 
see  the  flowers,  the  choicest  flowers  of  society." 

Then  he  pictured  to  her,  with  the  vividness  that 
was  his  characteristic  —  the  morning  wood,  with  its 
cavaliers  and  horsewomen,  this  most  select  rendezvous, 
where  everybody  knew  everybody  by  their  names,  pet 
names,  relations,  titles,  qualities  and  vices,  as  though  they 
all  lived  in  the  same  quartier  or  in  the  same  little  town. 

"  Do  you  come  here  often?  "  she  asked. 

"  Very  often,  it  is  the  most  delightful  spot  in  Paris," 
he  replied. 

**  You  ride  horseback  in  the  morning?  " 
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"  Of  course." 

"  And  then  in  the  afternoon  you  make  calls?  "  • 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  when  do  you  do  your  work?  " 

"  Well,  I  work  .  .  .  sometimes,  but  then  I  have 
chosen  a  special  line  following  my  tastes.  As  I  am 
a  painter  of  beautiful  women,  I,  of  course,  must  see 
them  all  the  time,  and  follow  them  about  a  little." 

"  On  foot  and  horseback,"  she  murmured  without 
smiling. 

He  threw  her  an  oblique  and  satisfied  look  which 
seemed  to  say :  "  Tiens,  tiens  already  showing  wit,  in 
time  you  will  do  very  well,  little  one." 

A  cold  breeze  from  the  great  expanse  of  open  coun- 
try which  had  scarcely  awakened  to  the  springtime, 
swept  over  the  beautiful,  frivolous  Bois.  The  leaves 
on  the  trees  trembled,  the  women,  all  with  the  same 
movement  drew  their  wraps,  which  had  fallen  en  arriere 
over  their  shapely  shoulders.  The  horses  commenced 
to  prance  briskly  up  and  down  the  allees,  as  if  the  sharp 
breeze  had  whipped  them  up  in  passing.  They  drove 
home  quickly  to  the  silvery*toned  noise  of  the  shaking 
curb  chains,  under  the  oblique  golden  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

"  Arc  you  going  home?  "  asked  Madame  de  Guille- 
roy  of  the  artist,  whose  habits  she  well  knew. 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  the  club." 

"  Then  we  will  drop  you  there,  en  passant  J* 

"  That  will  suit  me.     Many  thanks." 

*'  When  are  you  going  to  invite  us  with  the  Duchess 
to  take  luncheon  with  you?  "  she  asked. 

"  Whatever  day  you  like,"  he  answered. 

The  painter,  appointed  by  the  Parisiennes  who  4  had 
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baptized  him  a  "  Watteau  realist  "  and  whom  the  back- 
biters called  the  **  photographer  of  cloaks  and  gowns,'' 
very  often  received  at  dinner  and  luncheon,  the  beau- 
tiful women  whose  features  he  had  reproduced  and 
many  others  besides,  most  of  them  celebrities;  they  were 
amused  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  these  little  fetes,  given 
in  a  bachelor's  home. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  then,  will  that  suit  you, 
my  dear  Duchess?"  asked  Madame  de  Guilleroy. 

"  Yes!  how  charming  of  you  to  think  of  me.  M. 
Bertin  never  includes  me  in  his  parties.  .A  true  sign 
that  I  am  no  longer  young,"  she  said. 

The  Countess  who  was  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  artist's  home  almost  as  her  own,  said:  '*  Only  we 
four,  '  les  quatre  du  landau,  the  Duchess,  Annette,  you 
and  I,  n'est'ce  pas,  grand  artiste?  " 

*'  Only  just  ourselves,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage,  ^*  and  you  shall  eat  some  crawfish  a 
I'alsacienne.'^ 

**  Oh  I  you  will  give  des  passions  to  the  petite J^ 

He  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  carriage  to  say  good- 
bye, then  walked  quickly  through  the  great  door  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  club.  He  threw  his  overcoat  and 
cane  to  the  group  of  footmen,  who  had  risen  like 
soldiers  at  the  entrance  of  an  officer,  then  walked  up 
the  wide  staircase,  passed  before  another  brigade  of 
attendants  in  knee-breeches,  pushed  open  a  door,  and 
suddenly  felt  as  sprightly  as  a  young  man,  as  he  heard 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  a  continued  noise  of  foils 
clashing,  exclamations  hurled  by  strong  voices  — 
''  Touched!  "  ''  My  turnl  "  **  Passed  1  "  "  Touched  1 " 
"Your  turn!" 

In  the  salle  d'armes,  the  fencers, —  dressed  in  gray 
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canvas,  with  vests  af  skin,  trousers  tightened  at  the 
ankle,  a  sort  of  apron  falling  over  the  stomach,  one  arm 
in  the  air  with  hand  bent,  the  other  hand  covered  with 
an  enormous  glove  holding  the  thin,  supple  blade, — 
stretched  and  straightened  themselves  with  the  brusque 
flexibility  of  mechanical  puppets.  Others  were  resting 
and  talking ;  most  of  them  were  out  of  breath,  perspir- 
ing, and  mopping  their  foreheads  and  necks  with  hand- 
kerchiefs they  held  irt  their  hands,  others  were  looking 
on  at  the  assaults,  seated  on  the  square  divans  arranged 
along  the  great  room ;  there  was  Liverdy  against  Landa, 
and  le  mditre  du  Cercle,  Taillade,  against  big  Rocdiane. 

Bertin  smiling,  shook  hands  with  the  men.  *^  I 
challenge  you,"  he  cried  to  the  Baron  de  Baverie. 

"  I'm  yours,  mon  cherl*  replied  the  Baron. 

He  passed  on  into  the  dressing-room  to  change  his 
suit.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  felt  in  such 
good  form,  and  knowing  that  he  was  going  to  make 
a  splendid  attack,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  with  all  the 
impatience  of  a  school  boy^  As  soon  as  he  had  his 
opponent  before  him,  he  attacked  him  with  the  utmost 
ardor.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  touched  him  eleven 
times,  and  thoroughly  tired  him  out,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  crave  quarters.  Then  he  challenged  Punis- 
imont,  and  when  he  was  through  with  him,  his  fellow 
artist, —  Amaury  Maldant. 

The  cold  douche  afterwards  chilled  his  panting  flesh 
and  reminded  him  of  the  time  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  when,  on  the  hot  summer  afternoons  he 
used  to  jump  from  the  bridges  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
and  duck  his  head  into  the  Seine  while  the  gaping  peas- 
ants looked  on  in  astonishment 

"  Going  to  dine  here?  "  asked  Maldant. 

IX— 6 
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"  Yes." 

"  We  have  a  table  with  Liverdy,  Rocdiane,  and 
Landa.     Get  a  move  on,  it's  quarter  of  seven  now." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  conversation  when  they  en- 
tered the  dining-room  which  was  already  crowded  with 
men.  There  were  all  the  vagrant  '*  nighters "  of 
Paris,  the  unoccupied  and  the  occupied,  all  those  who, 
after  seven  o'clock  of  an  evening,  can  do  nothing  but 
dine  at  the  club  and  hang  upon  the  chance  of  meeting 
someone  or  something. 

When  the  five  friends  were  seated  at  the  table, 
Liverdy,  the  banker,  a  strong,  thick-set  man  of  forty 
years,  said  to  Bertin :  **  You  seemed  possessed  with 
the  devil  this  evening." 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  painter,  "  to-day  I  did  astonish- 
ing things." 

The  others  smiled,  and  Amaury  Maldant,  the  land- 
scape painter,  a  thin,  little,  baldheaded  man  with  a 
gray  beard,  said  slyly :  '*  I  also  have  a  return  of  strength 
in  April,  just  enough  to  make  me  grow  a  few  branches, 
a  half  a  dozen  at  the  most,  then  it  flovra  off  into  sen- 
timent." 

The  Marquis  de  Rocdiane  and  the  Count  de  Landa 
pitied  him,  both  of  them  were  older  than  he,  although 
they  did  not  look  so,  but  it  was  impossible  to  guess 
their  ages.  Both  were  club-men,  horsemen,  and  sports- 
men, and  constant  exercise  had  made  their  bodies  as 
flexible  as  steel.  They  boasted  of  being  even  younger 
than  the  enervated  idlers  of  the  new  generation. 

Rocdiane  was  of  high  birth,  and  frequented  all  the 
smartest  salons,  but  he  had  been  suspected  of  tinder^ 
handed  dealings  in  money  matters  of  all  kinds;  be 
passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  gambling  houses; 
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he  was  married  and  separated  from  his  wife,  but  she 
allowed  him  an  income,  he  was  an  administrator  of 
Belgian  and  Portuguese  estates.  He  carried  haughtily 
on  his  energetic  Don  Quixote  face  the  slightly  tarnished 
honor  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  cleansed  from  time  to 
time  with  blood  from  a  duel  wound. 

The  Count  de  Landa,  a  good-natured  giant,  proud 
of  his  stature  and  his  shoulders,  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  dine  at  home  more  than  three  times  a 
week;  on  the  other  days  after  the  seance  of  the  fencing 
class,  he  stayed  at  the  club  with  his  friends.  **  The 
club  is  a  family,*'  he  said,  **  the  family  for  those  who 
have  not  any,  for  those  who  will  never  have  any,  and 
for  those  who  are  bored  with  what  they  have." 

The  conversation  started  about  women  —  anecdotes 
were  told,  boasts  were  made,  and  indiscreet  confidences 
whispered. 

The  Marquis  de  Rocdiane  spoke  freely  about  his 
mistresses.  They  were  society  women  and  although  he 
did  not  mention  their  names,  from  his  precise  indica- 
tions, it  was  quite  easy  for  them  to  guess.  The 
banker  Liverdy  designated  his  by  their  Christian 
names;  he  would  make  the  remark:  **  Just  at  that 
time  I  was  at  the  best  with  the  wife  of  a  diplomatj 
and  just  as  I  was  leaving  her  one  evening,  I  said  to  her : 
*  Now,  my  little'  Marguerite,  I  .  .  .'  "  he  stopped, 
as  they  all  smiled,  then  exclaimed :  "  HeinI  What 
have  I  said?  Mon  Dieuf  one  ought  to  get  in  the  habit 
of  calling  all  women  by  the  name  of  Sophie." 

Olivier  Bertin  was  always  very  reserved,  when  they 
questioned  him,  he  invariably  gave  them  the  same  re- 
ply:    **  Oh!     I  am  quite  content  with  my  models." 

They  pretended  to  believe  him,  and  Landa,  a  rover 
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after  street  girls,  was  exalted  at  the  thought  of  all 
the  pretty  **  bits  "  who  were  walking  about  the  streets, 
and  the  young  girls  who  would  pose  before  the  painter 
for  ten  francs  an  hour, 

In  proportion,  as  the  bottles  emptied,  all  these 
prisons  as  they  were  called  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  club,  became  more  and  more  animated,  their  faces 
were  flushed,  their  voices  thick  and  their  eyes  reddened 
with  passionate  desires. 

After  the  coffee,  Rocdiane  let  fall  some  more  vera- 
cious indiscretions,  and  forgot  his  mondaines  to  boast 
about  the  ordinary  cocotte,  **  Paris,'*  he  said,  as  he 
held  up  a  glass  of  kummel,  **  Is  the  only  town  where 
a  man  does  not  get  old,  the  only  city  where,  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years, —  providing  he  is  strong  and  in  good 
health, —  he  can  always  find  a  little  girl  of  eighteen 
years,  as  pretty  as  an  angel,  to  love  him.** 

Landa,  after  the  cordials,  agreed  with  Rocdiane, 
mentioning  the  petites  filles  who  loved  him  every  day. 

But  Liverdy,  more  skeptic  and  pretending  to  know 
exactly  the  worth  of  women,  murmured:  **  Of  course, 
they  tell  you  that  they  love  you." 

**  Why,  they  prove  it  to  me,  my  dear  fellow,*'  re- 
plied Landa  smartly. 

**  Puhl  those  proofs  don't  count  for  anything.** 

*'  They're  all  I  want,*'  he  said  chuckling, 

Rocdiane  cried  out:  *'  Sacrebleu!  but  they  them- 
selves think  it,  do  you  think  that  a  pretty  little  gueuse 
of  twenty  years,  who  for  five  or  six  years  has  been 
going  around  seeing  life  —  the  life  of  Paris  —  where 
all  our  mustaches  have  taught  her,  and  spoilt  for  her 
the  taste  of  kisses,  do  you  think  she  still  knows  how 
to  distinguish  a  man  of  thirty  from  a  man  of  sixty? 
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Allans  done/  Quelle  blague!  She  has  seen  too  much 
and  knows  too  much.  Listen  1  I  bet  you  that  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  she  prefers  the  old  banker  to  a 
young  idiot.  Have  men  an  age  here  ?  Eh!  mon  cher, 
we  get  younger  when  our  hair  whitens,  and  the  whiter 
it  is  the* more  they  say  they  love  us,  and  the  more  they 
show  it,  the  more  we  believe  it." 

They  rose  up  from  the  table  overfed  and  excited 
by  the  alcohol  —  ready  for  all  conquests,  and  they  be*' 
gan  to  deliberate  how  to  pass  the  evening.  Bertin 
wanted  the  circus, —  Rocdiane  the  Hippodrome, —  Mal- 
dant  the  Eden,  and  Landa  the  Folies-Bergere,  when 
the  sound  of  violins  being  tuned  up  in  the  distance 
came  to  them. 

"  Tiens!  there  is  music  at  the  club  to-night,"  said 
Rocdiane. 

"  Yes!  "  replied  Bertin,  "  suppose  we  stay  here  for 
ten  minutes  before  going  out." 

All  agreed.  They  walked  across  the  salon,  billiard 
room  and  card  room,  then  arrived  in  a  sort  of  box 
en  face  the  gallery  of  musicians.  Four  men  lounging 
in  the  armchairs  were  waiting  with  a  meditative  air, 
while  down  below  in  the  center  of  the  rows  of  empty 
chairs  were  a  doten  others,  some  seated,  some  standing. 

The  conductor  of  the  orchestra  tapped  on  his  desk 
with  his  stick. 

Olivier  Bertin  adored  music  as  some  men  adore 
opium.  It  made  him  dream.  The  full,  rich  notes  of 
the  instruments  moved  him  strangely,  he  felt  carried 
away  in  a  sort  of  nervous  intoxication  which  made  his 
body  and  his  intelligence  vibrate  incredibly.  His  im- 
agination rushed  wildly  on,  maddened  by  the  melodies, 
across  soft   dreams   and  Sweet  reveries;   with  closed 
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eyes,  and  arms  loOsely  folded,  he  listened  to  the  beau- 
tiful strains,  and  saw  things  which  passed  before  his 
eyes  and  in  his  spirit. 

The  orchestra  played  a  symphony  by  Hayden,  and 
the  painter,  as  hia  eyelids  dropped  over  his  eyes,  saw 
again  the  Bois,  the  streams  of  carriages,  and  opposite 
to  him  in  the  landau,  the  Countess  and  her  child.  He 
heard  their  voices,  listened  to  their  words,  felt  the 
swaying  of  the  carriage,  and  breathed  the  air  full  of 
the  fresh  odor  of  the  spring  leaves. 

Three  times  his  companions  spoke  to  him,  and  in- 
terrupted the  vision,  he  answered  them,  and  then  closed 
his  eyes  againj  and  the  vision  returned  and  the  sway-» 
ing  movement  of  the  carriage  recommenced,  just  as  the 
motion  of  the  rolling  boat  comes  to  us  as  we  lie  in  the 
immobility  of  our  bed  after  a  long  voyage  on  the  sea. 
Then  he  went  far  away,  on  a  long  journey,  but  always 
with  the  two  women,  sometimes  they  were  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  seated  opposite  him,  sometimes  at  foreign 
hotels.  All  through  the  melodies  the  orchestra  played, 
they  were  by  his  side,  as  if  during  the  drive  in  the 
spring  sunshine  they  had  left  the  image  of  their  two 
faces  impressed  in  the  depths  of  his  eyes. 

A  silence  —  then  the.  noise  of  moving  chairs  and 
voices  chased  away  the  dream  vapor  and  instead  — 
he  saw  around  him  his  four  companions  fast  asleep  in 
their  chairs.     He  woke  them  all  ap. 

"Now  then,  wake  up!  What's  the  next  move?" 
he  said,  poking  each  in  turn. 

*'  rd  like  to  stay  where  I  am  and  sleep  a  little  longer," 
replied  Rocdiane,  only  half  awake. 

'*  I  should  too,"  said  Landa,  drowsily, 

"  And  I     ,     •     ,     And  I     ,     .     ," 
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''  Eh  bienl  Fm  going  home,"  said  Berttn,  getting 
up.     "  I  feel  tired." 

He  felt  just  the  reverse.  He  was  wide  awake,  and 
very  animated,  but  he  wanted  to  leave  them  for  he 
knew  too  well  how  the  evenings  finished  round  the 
gambling  tables  of  the  club. 

So  he  went  homej  and  the  next  day, —  after  a  night 
of  nerves,  one  of  those  nights  which  puts  the  artist 
info  a  state  of  brain  activity,  which  is  baptized  *'  In- 
spiration,"—  he  decided  not  to  go  out,  but  to  work  all 
day. 

His  day  was  excellent,  one  of  those  days  of  easy 
production,  when  the  ideas  of  his  brain,  seemed  to  slide 
down  to  his  hand,  and  fix  themselves  on  the  canvas. 
He  was  shut  in  from  the  world :  the  doors  were  closed 
to  everyone,  and  he  was  alone  in  the  dark,  friendly 
peace  of  the  studio.  With  clear  eye,  and  mind  lucid 
and  alert,  he  tasted  that  happiness  which  is  given  to 
the  few  artists  only,  who  bring  forth  their  work  in 
joyfulness.  During  these  hours  of  work  nothing  ex- 
isted for  him  but  the  piece  of  canvas,  where  an  image 
was  being  created  under  the  caress  of  his  brush,  and . 
he  felt  in  this  work  of  f ruitfulness,  a  strange  and  happy 
sensation  of  the  fullness  of  life  which  intoxicates  and 
envelopes  us.  By  the  evening  he  was  tired  out,  but 
it  was  a  healthy  fatigue  and  he  went  to  bed  happy, 
with  the  pleasant  thoughts  of  his  friend  and  the  party 
on  the  morrow. 

The  table  was  covered  with  flowers,  the  menu  care- 
fully chosen,  for  Madame  de  Guilleroy  was  a  petite 
gourmande  raffinee.  When  the  champagne  was  brought 
on  the  table,  there  was  an  energetic,  but  short  resistance, 
the  painter  insisted  and  finally  carried  the  day. 
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'*  But  the  petite  will  be  drunk,"  cried  the  Countess. 

'*  Mon  D'teul  She  will  have  to  be  the  first  time," 
said  the  Duchess  indulgently. 

They  were  obliged  to  leave  soon  after  luncheon,  as 
the  Duchess  and  the  Countess  had  a  meeting  at  the 
Comite  des  Meres  Franqaises,  and  they  had  to  take 
Annette  home  before  going  to  the  Societe,  but  Bertin 
offered  to  walk  to  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  with  her 
and  the  two  went  off  together. 

**  Let  us  go  by  the  longest  way,"  she  said. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  stroll  through  the  Pare 
Monceau,  it  is  so  pretty  there  now.  We  will  look  at  the 
kiddies  and  their  nounous.'^ 

"  Yes.     I  should  like  to." 

They  crossed  over  the  Avenue  Velasquez  and  passed 
through  the  monumental  gilt  gate,  which  serves  as 
ensign  and  entrance  to  this  lovely  little  park  —  display- 
ing in  the  center  of  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  princely 
homes  —  its  artificial  and  verdant  grace.  Along  the 
wide  allees  which  stretched  across  the  lawns,  and  the 
groups  of  trees  and  flowers,  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
were  seated  on  the  iron  chairs,  watching  the  people 
as  they  strolled  up  and  down ;  in  the  little  shady  paths, 
winding  like  a  stream,  a  group  of  children  crawled  in 
the  sand,  ran  or  played  with  a  skipping  rope,  under  the 
indifferent  eye  of  the  nurse,  or  the  careful  look  of  the 
mother. 

The  immense  trees  rounded  off  in  domes,  like  mon- 
uments of  leaves,  the  giant  chestnut-trees*  with  their 
weighty  verdure  splashed  with  red  and  white  clusters 
of  blossoms,  the  conspicuous  sycamores,  the  decorative 
palm-trees  with  their  trunks  skillfully  warped  made  a 
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lovely  perspective  of  the  sloping  and  undulating  grass- 
plots. 

It  was  warm.  The  turtledoves  warbled  in  the  foli- 
age and  made  little  rounds  of  visits  flying  from  the  .top 
of  one  tree  to  another,  while  below,  the  chirruping  spar- 
rows bathed  themselves  in  the  arc-en-ciel,  sprinkling 
a  shower  of  sunlit  water  drops  on  the  fresh  green  grass 
around.  On  their  pedestals  the  white  statues  gleam 
and  stand  out  boldly  against  the  new  green  foliage  — 
here  is  a  youth  in  marble  pulling  out  from  his  foot 
an  imaginary  thorn,  as  though  he  had  been  pricked  a 
while  ago  when  chasing  Diana  as  she  flew  towards  the 
little  lake  enclosed  in  the  thickets,  which  shelter  the 
ruin  of  a  temple.  Other  statues  are  embracing, —  cold 
lovers  1  at  the  foot  of  the  great  trees>  others  are  dream- 
ing as  they  hold  their  knee  in  their  hands,  a  cascade 
froths,  and  tumbles  on  the  pretty  grotto,  a  tree,  trun- 
cated like  a  column  holds  up  a  clinging  ivy,  a  tomb 
bears  an  inscription.  This  beautiful  little  park  no  more 
recalls  the  wild  forest,  than  the  heap  of  stones  piled 
up  on  the  grassplots  recalls  the  Acropolis. 

Olivier  Bertin  walked  along  sile;ntly  beside  Annette, 
he  was  too.  preoccupied  to  talk  to  her ;  he  was  looking 
at  the  variegated  colors,  at  the  moving  life  of  the 
garden. 

"  Oh  1  the  little  love,"  cried  Annette. 

A  small  boy  with  golden  curls  had  stopped  in  his 
play  to  look  up  at  her  with  his  big  blue  eyes  filled 
with  childish  admiration. 

**  Isn't  he  a  darling?  "  she  exclaimed. 

Then  she  passed  a  revue  of  all  the  little  children,  and 
the  joy  that  she  had  in  seeing  these  live  dolls,  their 
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bonny  faces,  and  pretty  frocks  and  ribbons  made  her 
chatter  and  become  very  communicative.  She  walked 
slowly  on  making  remarks  to  Bertin  about  the  little  ones, 
their  nurses  and  their  mothers.  The  fine,  healthy  chil- 
dren brought  forth  exclamations  of  delight,  and  the 
pale,  weakly  ones,  some  soft  words  of  pity.  He  lis- 
tened to  her  far  more  amused  at  what  she  said,  than 
with  the  antics  of  the  youngsters. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  he  said,  thinking  of  his  work, 
and  what  an  exquisite  picture  a  corner  of  the  park  with 
a  group  of  mothers,  nurses  and  children  would  make. 
Why  had  he  not  thought  of  it  before  ? 

'*  You  like  the  youngsters?  *'  he  asked. 

'*  I  adore  them.'* 

She  seemed  as  though  sh^  wanted  to  take  them  up 
and  kiss  and  fondle  them,  it  was  the  maternal  and 
tender  desire  of  a  future  mother:  and  as  he*  looked 
at  her  he  wondered  at  the  secret  instinct  hidden  in 
the  heart  of  woman. 

As  she  was  inclined  to  talk,  he  questioned  her  about 
her  tastes;  she  admitted  her  hopes  for  worldly  success, 
and  glory,  in  pretty,  naive  manner :  she  wanted  beautiful 
horses,  she  knew  almost  as  much  about  them  as  a' 
horse-dealer:  the  greater  part  of  the  farms  of  Ron- 
cleres  were  given  over  to  horse-breeding.  She  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  herself  about  a  fiance  rtij  more 
than  about  an  apartment  which  one  so  easily  finds  in 
the  multitude  of  etages  to  let. 

As  they  neared  the  lake,  two  swans  and  six  ducks 
came  slowly  swimming  along,  looking  as  clean  and  as 
calm  as  though  they  were  china  birds.  Just  by  the 
side  of  the  lake  a  young  woman  was  sitting  in  a  chair. 
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an  opened  book  on  her  knees,  her  eyes  looking  straight 
before  her,  her  soul  flown  away  in  a  reverie. 

She  sat  there  looking  as  still  as  a  wax  figure. 
Homely,  humble,  dressed  in  a  modest  manner,  as  ont 
who  does  not  think  to  attract  —  a  nursery  governess 
perhaps  —  she  had  started  on  the  journey  for  the 
Dream,  carried  on  her  way  by  a  phrase,  or  a  word  that 
had  touched  her  heart.  She  continued  without  doubt, 
in  the  direction  of  her  own  hopes,  the  romance  com- 
menced in  the  book. 

Bertin  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  **  How  beauti- 
ful it  is  to  be  lost  like  that,"  he  said. 

They  passed  before  her,  then  returned  and  passed 
again,  but  she  did  not  notice  them.  She  had  gone  so 
far  on  her  long-  flight  of  thought. 

The  artist  turned  to  Annette. 

''  Dis  done/  petite/'  he  said,  *'  would  it  annoy  you 
to  pose  for  me,  once  or  twice  ?  '* 

•*  Why  no !  on  the  contrary,  I  should  be  very  pleased,** 
she  answered. 

"  Look  weB  at  that  girl  then,  who  is  walking  in  th^ 
Ideal.'* 

"  There  on  the  chair  ?  ** 

**  Yes !  Well,  you  will  sit  like  that  on  a  chair  with 
an  opened  book  on  your  knees  and  you  will  try  to  do 
like  she  is  doing.  Have  you  ever  dreamed*,  while 
awake?" 

"  Why,  yes." 

"What  about?" 

He  tried  to  make  her  confess  what  she  saw  when 
she  took  her  flight  into  the  clouds,  but  she  would  not 
reply,  she  evaded  his  questions,  turned  her  head  away. 
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and  looked  at  the  ducks  swimming  after  the  pieces 
of  bread  that  a  woman  was  throwing  to  them,  she 
seemed  confused  as  though  he  had  touched  a  sensitive 
chord  in  her  nature.  Then,  to  change  the  subject,  she 
began  to  tell  him  about  her  life  at  Roncieres,  she  spoke 
of  her  grandmother  and  told  him  that  she  read  to  her 
several  hours  every  day,  and  she  was  afraid  she  would 
be  very  lonely  and  sad  now  she  had  left  her. 

As  the  painter  listened  to  her,  he  felt  as  gay  as  a 
bird,  gayer  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  All  that 
she  said  to  him, —  all  the  small  and  frivolous  details  of 
the  simple  life  of  a  young  girl  amused  and  interested 
him. 

**  Let  us  sit  down,"  he  said. 

They  sat  down  near  the  water  and  the  swans  came 
to  the  border  of  the  lake  hoping  to  get  some  bread 
crumbs. 

Bertin  felt  some  distant  remembrances  come  back 
to  him,  remembrances  of  by-gone  years,  that  had  been 
drowned  in  forgetfulness,  but  were  now  returning  to 
life.  What  makes  them  return,  like  this?  We  do 
not  know. 

They  sprang  up  quickly,  all  kinds  of  old  memories, 
and  so  numerous  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  hand  was 
moving  the  casket  of  his  memory.  He  wondered  why 
his  old  life  was  bubbling  up  like  this  —  memories  had 
rushed  back  to  his  brain  many  times  before  but  never 
so  forcibly  as  now.  There  was  always  a  cause  for  these 
sudden  evocations  —  a  material  and  simple  cause  - —  a 
sound,  a  smile,  a  perfume.  How  many  times  a 
woman's  dress  with  the  evaporated  breath  of  an 
essence  had  awakened  within  him  a  crowd  of  memories  1 
Sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  bottle  of  perfume, 
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be  hzd  found  bits  of  his  existence,  and  all  the  odors 
that  came  to  him  by  chance,  those  of  the  street,  the 
field,  the  houses,  the  furniture  —  both  sweet^and  foul  — 
the  warm  odors  of  a  summer  evening,  the  cold  odors 
of  a  winter  night,  often  revived  some  far  gone  fertii- 
niscence,  as  if  the  fragrance  kept  the  dead  things  em- 
balmed, like  the  aromatics  which  conserve  mummies. 
What  is  it  now  ?  Is  it)  the  damp  grass,  or  the  chestnut 
blossom  recalling  his  past?  No. I  then  what?  Is  it 
something  he  has  seen,  which  is  bringing  back  his 
youth  ?     What  has  he  seen  ?     Nothing. 

Among  the  people  they  had  passed,  one  of  them 
perhaps  resembled  a  long  lost  face,  and  unconsciously 
had  fastened  on  his  heart  the  hand  glass  of  the  past, 
or,  perhaps  it  was  some  sound.  . 

Very  often  the  chance  soft  notes  of  a  piano,  an  un- 
known voice,  or  even  a  street-orgari  pla)ring  sowit  old 
fashioned  air  had  brusquely  taken  him  back  to  hi^  boy- 
hood, making  his  chest  heave  with  forgotten  emotions. 
But  this  continual  recall,  so!  incessant  and  unsei^urable, 
almost  annoyed  him.  There  was  something  around 
him  —  near  to  him,  that  was  reviving  his  dead 
emotions* 

"  It  is  getting  a  little  cold,"  he  said.  '*  Shall  we  walk 
on  .*' 

They  got  up  and  continued  their  way. 

He  looked  at  the  poor. people  sitting  on  the  benches,- 
those  to  whom  a  two  sous  chair  was  a  luxury.  Annette 
looked  at  them  also  and  wondered  pityingly  what  ftbeir 
life  was  and  what  work  they  didi  She  wondered<'why, 
if  they  were  so  poor,  they  could. idle  <heir  time  away  in 
the  beautiful  public  paric. 

And  all  the  time  the  artist  sees  the  yiears  that  have 
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glided  by«  It  seems  as  if  a  fly  were  buzzing  in  his  ears, 
and  filling  them  with  confused  murmurs  of  days  that 
are  no  more. 

The  young  girl,  seeing  that  he  was  dreaming,  asked: 

**  What  is  the  matter?     You  look  so  sad." 

Then  he  trembled  right  to  his  heart.  Who  said  it? 
She  or  her  mother  ?  Not  her  mother  with  the  voice  of 
the  present,  but  her  mother  with  her  voice  of  the  past, — 
her  youthful  voice  which  had  changed,  though  he  knew 
it,  and  it  made  him  tremble. 

He  smiled  at  her,  as  he  replied: 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter.  You  amuse  mc  ever 
so  much,  you  are  so  pretty,  and  you  recall  to  me  your 
mother." 

How  was  it  he  had  not  understood  quicker  this 
strange  echo  of  lost  words,  which  were  coming  to  him 
now  from  new  lips  ? 

"  Speak  again,"  he  said. 

"What  about?" 

**  Anything.  Tell  me  what  your  governesses  taught 
you,  did  you  like  them?  " 

She  began  to  chatter. 

He  listened  to  her  and  felt  an  increasing  disquietude, 
he  watched  and  waited  amidst  the  phrases  of  this  little 
girl  who  was  almost  a  stranger  to  his  heart,  for  a  word, 
a  sound,  a  laugh  which  seemed  to  have  been  put  in  her 
baby  throat,  when  her  mother  was  young,  and  had 
stayed  there. 

Occasionally,  an  intonation  of  the  voice  would  move 
him  strangely.  Between  their  words  there  was  some 
dissimilarity  which  he  had  not  at  first  noticed,  but  this 
difference  only  made  the  brusque  awakening  of  her 
mother's  speech  the  more  forceful.     Up  to  now  he  had 
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only  noticed  with  a  curious  and  pleased  eye  the  resem- 
blance of  their  faces,  but  now  the  mystery  of  this  res- 
urrected voice,  mixed  them  in  such  a  way,  that  when 
he  turned  his  head  from  her  so  as  not  to  look  at  her,  he 
asked  himself  if  it  was  not  her  mother  speaking  thus 
to  him,  as  she  did  twelve  years  ago. 

Then,  when  disillusioned  by  this  evocation,  he  turned 
back  again  to  her,  he  felt  again,  at  meeting  her  look,  a' 
trembling  as  he  had  felt  when  looking  into  her  mother's 
eyes,  in  the  first  days  of  their  love. 

Three  times  they  had  walked  around  the  park,  pass- 
ing again  the  same  persons,  the  same  nounous;  the  same 
children.  Annette  was  looking  at  the  large  houses 
which  surround  the  park  and  asked  him  the  names  of 
the  people  who  lived  in  them.  She  wanted  to  know 
everything  about  everybody,  she  questioned  him  with 
an  eager  curiosity,  seeming  to  fill  up  her  woman's 
memory  with  information,  and  her  eyes  brightened  with 
interest;  she  seemed  to  hear  with  her  eyes,  as  much  as 
her  ears. 

When  they  reached  the  pavilion  which  separates  the 
two  doors  from  the  outside  boulevard,  Bertin  looked  at 
the  clock,  the  hand  pointed  to  four  o'clock. 

"  We  must  go  home  now,"  he  said. 

And  they  walked  leisurely  to  the  Boulevard  Male- 
sherbe.  When  he  left  her  he  continued  his  way  towards 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  intending  to  make  a  visit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  He  hummed  as  he  walked 
along,  he  wanted  to  run,  he  felt  so  young  and  alert 
Paris  seemed  to  him  more  beautiful  than  ever, 

**  Decidedly,"  he  thought,  smiling,  **  the  springtime 
gives  a  fresh  coating  of  paint  to  us  all." 

He  was  experiencing  that  sentiment  when  the  excited 
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mind  feels  and  understands  everything  with  a  greater 
pleasure.  The  eye  sees  better,  appears  clearer  and 
more  impressionable,  one  feels  a  keener  joy  in  looking 
around,  the  sense  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch  is  quickened, 
as  if  an  almighty  hand  had  come  and  refreshened  all 
the  colors  of  the  earth  and  re-animated  the  movements 
of  all  its  beings,  had  wound  the  activities  of  our  sensa- 
tions just  as  we  should  wind  up  a  clock  that  has  stopped. 

As  he  looked  about  him,  he  noticed  hundreds  of  in- 
teresting, amusing  things. 

**  How  strange,"  he  said,  **  to  think  that  there  are 
moments  when  I  do  not  know  what  subject  to  paint. 
He  felt  his  intelligence  so  free  and  so  discerning,  that 
all  his  work  of  an  artist  appeared  to  him  commonplace, 
and  he  conceived  a  new  way  to  express  life,  more  real, 
more  original;  and  suddenly  he  was  seized  with  the 
wish  to  return  home  and  work;  he  would  go  back  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  studio. 

But  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  before  his  canvas,  this 
ardor,  which  had  so  excited  his  blood  only  a  little  while 
ago,  suddenly  cooled,  and  he  felt  weary  as  he  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  and  began  to  dream  again. 

That  sort  of  happy  indifference  in  which  he  lived, 
that  carelessjiess  of  a  satisfied  man,  who  has  all  his 
needs  appeased  slowly  left  him,  and  he  felt  vaguely 
that  something  was  missing: 

As  he  looked  around  his  room,  it  seemed  as  though  in 
the  gathering  shadows  he  saw  the  form  of  a  woman 
whose  presence  seemed  to  soothe  him. 

It  was  so  long  since  he  had  felt  the  impatience  of  a 
lover  who  awaits  the  return  of  a  mistress,  and  suddenly 
he  felt  how  far  off  his  friend  was,  and  wanted  her  near 
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him  with  all  the  passion  of  a  young  man.  He  thought 
of  how  long  they  had  loved  each  other;  and  he  found  in, 
this  vast  room  where  she  had  come  so  often  innumer- 
able reminiscences  of  her  — r  her  tvays  -r-  her  words  — 
her  kisses.  He  recalled  certain  happy  days,  hours, 
and  moments,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  around  him  the 
fondling  of  her  old  caresses.  He  got  up  and  walked 
about,  and  thought  again,  that  in  spite  of  this  friend- 
ship which  had  filled  his  life,  he  was  always  alone  — 
always  lonely. 

After  long,  tedious  hours  of  work,  when  he  had 
put  his  brush  and  palette  aside  and  looked  around  him 
dazed  with  the  awakening  of  a  man  who  enters  again 
into  life,  he  saw  and  felt  only  the  cold  walls,  the  in- 
animate objects. 

Sometimes,  in  certain  hours  of  tender  emotion,  he 
had  suffered  cruelly  not  to  be  able  to  take  his  sweet- 
heart in  his  arms  and  keep  her  with  him  —  then,  as 
time  went  by  and  his  ardor  abated,  he  had  accepted 
without  revolt  their  separation,  and  his  liberty.  And 
now  the  regrets  had  come  again,  it  was  as  though  the 
old  love  was  coming  back.  It  was  strange,  this  return 
of  tenderness,  enveloping  him  $o  abruptly  almost  with- 
out a  cause,  just  because  thei  spring  had  come  and  all 
was  glorious  again  and  possibly  biaciuse  he  had  heard  his 
sweetheart's  voice  made  young  again.  What  small 
things  can  move  a  man's  heart  —  a  man  who  is  getting 
old,  and  who  remembers  the  happy  past.  As  of  old 
the  wish  to  see  her  came  strong  (ipon  him,  his  heart 
throbbed  and  sent  the  blood  rushing  warmly  through 
his  veins.  He  thought  of  her  now  as  a  young  lover 
would,  and  felt  impatient  to  see  her.  He  would  go 
XX— 7 
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and  see  her  this  evening,  although  they  had  met  only  in 
the  morning.  He  would  call  and  take  a  cup  of  tea 
with  her. 

The  hours  seemed  long  to  him.  As  he  walked  from 
his  home  to  the  Boulevard  Malesherbc,  a  sharp  pain 
gripped  him  for  fear  she  would  not  be  at  home,  and 
he  would  have  to  pass  the  evening  again  alone, — 
alone  as  he  had  passed  so  many  others. 

At  his  inquiry:  "Is  the  Countess  at  home?"  the 
footman  replying:  **  Yes,  sir,"  his  heart  bounded  with 
joy. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  the 
little  salon,  where  the  two  women  were  working  under 
the  light  of  the  rose  pink  lamp  shades,  a  work-stand  in 
English  metal,  covered  with  work,  before  them. 

**  Here  I  am  again,"  he  said  gayly. 

The  Countess  cried  out: 

''You/     What  luck  1" 

"  Out,  (fest  mot.  I  felt  very  lonely,  and  so  I 
came." 

*'Ah!  that  is  nice." 

"  Arc  you  expecting  anyone?  " 

"No!  perhaps!     .     •     .     I  never  know."     .     .     . 

He  sat  down  and  looked  disdainfully  at  the  gray 
work  in  coarse  wool  that  they  were  knitting  with  long 
wooden  knitting  needles. 

"What  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"  Some  coverlets." 

"For  the  poor?" 

"  Of  course." 

"  They  are  very  ugly." 

"  They  are  very  warm." 

"  Possibly,  but  they  are  ugly  all  the  same,  specially 
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in  a  Louis  XV  room,  where  everything  attracts  the 
eye.  You  ought  to  make  prettier  gifts  for  your 
friends." 

*'  Mon  Dieul  how  like  a  man/'  she  said  shrugging 
her  shoulders."  At  this  time,  everyone,  is  making  this 
sort  of  coverlet."  ' 

'^  I  know  it  only  too  well.  One  cannot  call  and  see 
anyone  of  an  evening  without  noticing  these  awful  gray 
rags  trailing  across  pretty  di'esses  and  dainty  furniture ; 
verily,  this  springtime  you  show  poor  taste  in  youi*  char-, 
ity." 

To  judge  if  what  he  said  was  true,  the  Countess 
spread  out  her  work  on  the  silk  covered  diairs  at  the 
side  of  her,  then  she  said  frankly: 

"  Yes  1  it  really  is  very  ugly,"  and  she  began  to  work 
again. 

The  pink  light  from  the  double  chimney  lamps,  shed 
its  rays  on  the  two  heads  bent  side  by  ^ide  over  their 
work,  the  rosy  glimmer  creeping  through  their  loosely 
waved  hair  and  diffusing  itself  on  their  faces,  their 
dresses,  and  their  moving  hands. 

They  looked  lightly  at  their  work,  as  women  do  who 
are  well  accustomed  to  needle  work,  using  their  fingers 
quickly  —  the  eye  following  without  the  mind  think- 
ing. In  each  corner  of  the  room  stood  four  other  lamps 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  on  old  pedestals  of  carved  gilt 
wood,  which  threw  out  over  the  silken  hangings  a  clear, 
regular  light,  softened  by  the  transparent  lace  thrown 
over  the  globes. 

Bertin  seated  himself  in  a  very  low  chair  —  a  tiny 
armchair— « in  which  he  could  just  manage  to  stt,  but 
he  always  preferred  when  chatting  ^vith  the  Counttts 
to  sit  almost  at  her  feet. 
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^'  So  yon  had  a  long  walk  with  Nane  in  the  park  this 
afternoon/'  she  said. 

"  Yes !  we  talked  like  old  friends,"  he  answered. 
'^  I  like  your  daughter  so  much,  she  is  very  like  you : 
When  she  is  pronouncing  certain  phrases  one  would 
think  you  had  forgotten  your  voice  in  *her  mouth." 

"  My  husband  has  said  that  to  me  very  often,"  she 
replied. 

He  looked  at  them  working  together .  bathed  in  the 
lamp-light,  and  the  thought  which  made  him  suffer  so 
often,  which  he  had  been  suffering  this  same  day  came 
again --^  the  loneliness  of  his  silent,  cold  home  — 
cc4d,  no  matter  what  weather^  even  when  the  fires  were 
roaring  in  the  grates,  even  when  the  bright  summer  sun 
shone  in  the  room,  the  home  was  empty  and  cold  — 
to-night  as  he  looked  at  the  two  women,  he  felt  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home  ahd  his  own  solitude. 

How  much  he  would  rather  be  this  woman's  husband 
than  her  lover*  In  the  days  gone  by  he  had  wanted  so 
often  to  run  off  with  her,  to  take  her  away  from  her 
husband,  to  steal  her  completely.  To-day  he  was 
jeilous  of  this  man  whom  they  had  deceived,  who  was 
installed  so  near  her,  in  the  habits  of  her  home,  the 
contact  of  her  touch,  for  always. 

Looking  at  her  to-night  he  felt  his  heart  filled  with 
the  old  love,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  h^r  of  this  awaken- 
ing, which  would  make  her  so  happy;  he  was  annoyed 
that  Annette  was  there  and  hoped  she  would  send  the 
child  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  He  wanted  to  be 
alone  with  her,  to  get  nearer  to  her  and  lay  his  head 
on  ^her  knees,  take  her  hands  in  his,  and  put  the  cover- 
let for  tfie  poor,  the  wooden  needles  and  the  ball  of 
wool,  which  had  rolled  under  a  chair  —  to  one  side. 
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He  looked  at  the  clock  again  and  again,  and  scarcely 
spoke.  It  was  absurd  to  let  a  young  girl  pass  the 
whole  of  the  evening  with  her  elders. 

Footsteps  broke  the  silence  of  the  outer  salon  and  the 
servant  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  announced: 

"  M.  de  Musadieu." 

Olivier  Bertin  felt  a  repressed  rage,  and  when  he 
shook  hands  with  the  InspecUur  des  Beaux-Arts  he 
felt  he  would  like  to  take  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
throw  him  out  again. 

Musadieu  was  full  of  news:  the  ministry  was  going 
to  fall,  and  there  was  a  whispered  scandal  about  the 
Marquis  de  kocdiane. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  later  on,"  he  said  look- 
ing towards  Annette. 

The  Countess  looked  at  the  clock  and  saw  that  ten 
o'clock  was  going  to  strike. 

*'  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  my  child,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  Annette. 

Without  replying  Annette  folded  up  her  work,  rolled 
up  the  ball  of  wool,  kissed  her  mother  on  each  cheek, 
shook  hands  with  the  men,  and  then  quietly  left  the 
room. 

*'  Now  then,  your  scandal,"  said  the  Countess  when 
the  door  had  closed. 

It  appeared  that  the  Marquis  de  Rocdiane,  amicably 
separated  from  his  wife,  who  allowed  him  an  income 
which  he  considered  insufficient,  had  found  a  sure  and 
singular  way  to  double  it.  At  his  orders  she  had  been 
watched,  and  they  had  the  surest  proof  of  her  guilt, 
so  he  had  bought  a  larger  income  by  the  official  report 
that  had  been  made  out  by  the  comntissaire  de  po- 
lice. 
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The  Countess  listened, —  interested,  her  hands  idle 
and  her  interrupted  work  on  her  lap. 

Since  Annette  had  left  the  room,  Bertin  had  become 
quite  exasperated  with  Musadieu.  At  this  scandal,  he 
turned  on  him  fiercely,  and  affirmed  with  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  man  who  would  not  speak  to  any  one  of  such 
a  calumny  —  that  it  was  an  odious  lie,  one  of  those 
shameful  back-biting  tales  that  people  ought  not  to  re- 
peat, or  even  to  listen  to. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  in 
the  threatening  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  disposed  to 
make  of  the  story  a  personal  question. 

Rocdiane  was  his  friend,  and,  if,  in  certain  respects, 
one  could  reproach  him  with  levity  one  could  not  ac- 
cuse him,  or  even  suspect  him  of  any  action  that  was 
really  criminal. 

Musadieu  was  surprised  at  this  attack.  He  tried 
to  vindicate  himself,  collected  his  thoughts  and  com- 
menced excuses.  .. 

**  Pardon  ra^,"  he  said;  "but  I  heard  it  mentioned 
just  now  at  the  Duchess  de  Mortemain's." 

**  Who  told  you?     A  woman,  I  suppose,"  said  Bertin. 

"  No!  it  was  not,  it  was  the  Marquis  de  Farandal." 

"  Bah  1  it  doesn't  surprise  me,  coming  from  him,'* 
said  the  painter. 

There  was  a  silence.  The  Countess  took  up  her 
work.     Then  Olivier  continued  in  a  calmer  voice: 

**  I  knouj  that  it  is  false." 

Musadieu  was  preparing  for  a  retreat,  feeling  that 
he  had  trodden  on  dangerous  ground,  and  he  was  just 
saying  that  he  had  a  visit  to  make  at  the  Corbelles,  when 
M.  de  Guilleroy  came  in,  having  just  returned  from  a 
dinner  en  ville. 
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Bertin  sat  down  despairingly.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  the  husband  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  and 
Musadieu  —  bah  I 

**  Have  you  heard  about  this  awful  scandal?  "  com- 
menced M.  de  Guilleroy. 

No  one  replied. 

"  It  appears,"  he  continued,  **  that  Rocdiane  sur- 
prised his  wife  in  a  criminal  act,  and  is  making  her 
pay  dearly  for  the  indiscretion." 

Then  Bertin,  with  a  disconsolate  air,  and  with  grief 
in  his  voice  and  manner,  laid  a  hand  on  Guilleroy's 
knee,  and  repeated  in  a  quieter  tone  the  words  he  had 
just  flung  in  Musadieu's  face.  And  the  Count  aknost 
convinced,  was  annoyed  to  think  that  he  had  related  so 
lightly,  such  a  serious  and  compromising  thing.  He 
pleaded  his  ignorance  and  innocence.  As  he  said,  one 
heard  so  many  tales  that  were  absolutely  false  and 
wicked;  they  all  agreed  that  the  world  surmises  and 
calumniates  with  deplorable  facility,  and  all  four  were 
of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  tales  whispered  about, 
were  lies, —  that  women  never  had  the  lovers  that  one 
supposed,  and  that  men  never  committed  the  infamies 
that  were  credited  to  them;  and  that  on  th?  surface 
everything  was  much  uglier  than  beneath. 

Since  Guilleroy  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  Bertin 
felt  that  he  had  no  real  grudge  against  Musadieu,  so 
he  drew  him  into  the  conversation  again  and  said  a 
few  flattering  things  to  him  which  opened  the  sluice 
of  his  eloquence ;  and  the  Count  seemed  contented,  like 
a  man  who  brings  with  him  peace  and  cordiality. 

Two  servants  came  into  the  room  carrying  a  tea- 
table  and  boiling  water  steaming  in  a  pretty  brass  tea 
kettle,  over  the  blue  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.     The 
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Countess  got  up  and  made  the  tea,  preparing  it  with 
the  same  care  and  attention  as  the  Russians,  then  she 
offered  a  cup  to  Musadieu,  another  to  Bertin  and  passed 
round  plates  of  foies  gras  sandwiches,  and  small 
Austrian  and  English  pastries. 

M.  de  Guilleroy  walked  up  to  the  tea-table  which 
held  also  a  row  of  bottles  containing  various  cordials 
and  syrups.  He  made  himself  a  stiff  grog  and  dis- 
creetly disappeared  in  the  next  room. 

Once  more  Bertin  found  he  had  only  to  deal  with 
Musadieu,  and  once  more  he  wanted  to  push  him  out- 
side. He  had  recovered  his  nerve,  and  was  holding 
forth  again,  scattering  anecdotes,  repeating  talk,  and 
jokes.  The  painter  kept  his  eyes  on  the  clock,  whose 
hands  were  approaching  midnight.  Madame  de 
Guilleroy  saw  his  look  and  understood.  She  showed 
the  tact  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  who  can  quickly 
and  imperceptibly  change  the  tone  of  a  light  conversa- 
tion and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  make 
it  understood  without  words,  that  one  should  go  or 
stay.  By  her  manner  only,  by  the  look  on  her  face 
and  the  weariness  of  her  eyes,  she  spread  a  chilliness 
around  her,  as  though  she  had  just  opened  a  win- 
dow. 

Musadieu  felt  the  draught  of  cold  air  cooling  his 
ideas,  and  without  asking  himself  why  he  suddenly 
thought  it  was  time  to  go,  he  got  up. 

Bertin,  by  good  breeding,  followed  his  example  and 
the  two  men  walked  across  the  salons  followed  by  the 
Countess  who  continued  chatting  to  the  artist.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  she  detained  him  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain something,  while  Musadieu  was  helped  into  his 
coat  by  a  footman.     As  Madame  de  Guilleroy  was  still 
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speaking  with  Bertin  the  Inspecteur  des  Beaux-Arts 
having  waited  a  few  minutes  at  the  door  leading  on  to 
the  staircase,  which  was  held  open  to  him  by  another 
domestic,  decided  to  go  out  alone,  rather  than  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  valet. 

The  door  closed  gently  behind  him,  and  Madame  de 
Guilleroy  said  to  the  artist  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner : 

"  But  why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  It  is  not  yet 
midnight     Won't  you  stay  a  little  longer?  " 

And  together  they  walked  back  to  the  little  salon. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  he  said: 

"  Dieu!  how  that  animal  annoys  me." 

"But  why?" 

"  He  takes  you  away  from  me." 

"  Oh  1  not  very  much." 

*'  But  he  irritates  me." 

"  You  are  jealous." 

"  It  is  not  being  jealous  to  find  a  man  a  bore." 

He  had  seated  himself  again  in  the  little  armchair, 
and  was  quite  near  to  her  now ;  he  held  a  piece  of  the 
lace  on  her  gown  between  his  fingers,  and  he  told  her 
of  the  strong  emotion  he  had  felt  all  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

She  listened  to  him  surprised  and  delighted,  and  laid 
her  hand  gently  on  his  white  hair,  which  she  stroked 
softly  as  though  to  thank  him. 

"  I  would  like  so  much  to  live  always  with  you. 
Any,"  he  murmured.  He  thought  of  her  husband  who 
had  gone  to  bed,  sleeping  without  doubt  in  the  room 
that  led  out  of  hers. 

"  There  is  only  marriage  that  can  unite  two  livess," 
he  said. 
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"  Alon  pauvre  ami**  she  said  full  of  pity  for  him,  and 
also  for  herself. 

He  had  laid  his  cheek  on  her  knees  and  was  looking 
up  at  her  tenderly;  in  his  tenderness  there  was  mingled 
a  shade  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  he  had  less  ardor 
than  a  while  ago,  when  he  was  separated  from  her  by 
her  daughter,  husband,  and  Musadieu. 

She  ran  her  slim  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  said 
with  a  smile: 

"  D'leu!  how  white  you  are,  your  last  black  hairs  have 
gone."  ' 

**  Alas  1     I  know  it.     They  go  quickly,"  he  said. 

Afraid  that  she  had  saddened  him,  she  said: 

"  Oh  I  but  you  were  gray  when  you  were  quite  young, 
since  I  have  known  you,  it  has  always  been  a  pepper 
and  salt  shade." 

"  Yes  I  that  is  true." 

So  as  to  efface  the  shade  of  regret  that  she  had  pro- 
voked, she  raised  his  head  between  her  two  hands,  and 
gave  him  two  slow,  tender  kisses  on  the  forehead,  those 
long  kisses  which  seem  as  though  they  could  never  finish. 
Then  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  trying  to  sec 
in  the  depths  the  reflection  of  their  love. 

**  How  I  should  like  to  pass  the  whole  day  with  you, 
dear." 

He  felt  vaguely  tormented  by  this  inexplicable  need 
of  friendship. 

Only  a  short  while  ago  he  thought  that  if  the  others 
would  leave  them,  and  he  could  be  alone  with  her  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  realize  this  desire  which  had 
awakened  since  the  morning,  and  now  that  he  was 
alone  with  his  mistress  and  could  feel  on  his  forehead 
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the  warmth  of  her  hands  and  through  her  dress  the 
warmth  of  her  body,  he  still  felt  the  same  disquietude, 
the  same  longing  for  this  unknown  and  fleeting  love. 
So  he  thought  perhaps  outside  the  house,  in  the  woods 
perhaps,  where  they  could  be  quite  alone  this,  turmoil 
of  his  heart  would  be  satisfied  and  calmed. 

"  What  a  child  you  are,"  she  said,  **  why,  we  see  each 
other  every  day." 

He  begged  her  to  arrange  some  way  to  have  luncheon 
with  him  outside  Paris,  somewhere  in  the  country,  as 
they  had  done  several  times  before. 

She  was  surprised  at  this  caprice  which  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  realize  now  that  her  daughter  had  returned. 
She  would  try  however,  for  her  husband  was- going  to 
Roncicre,  but  it  could  not  be  until  after  the  Vernissage 
which  would  take  place  the  following  Saturday. 

"  And  from  now  to  then,"  he  said,  **  when  shall 
I  see  you  ?  " 

"To-morrow  night  at  the  CorbcUes.  And  if  you 
are  free  on  Thursday,  come  here  at  3  o'clock,  then  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  dine  together  on  Friday  with 
the  Duchess. 

"  It  is  understood  then." 

He  got  up  to  go; 

"Adieu,  Any." 

"  Adieu,  nion  amiJ' 

He  stayed  beside  her,  standing  up,  as  though  he  could 
not  decide  to  go,  for  he  had  wanted  to  say  so  much  to 
her,  and  had  hardly  found  anything  to  say. 

"  Adteu,"  he  said  again  taking  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Adieu,  mon  ami." 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said. 
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She  gave  him  one  of  those  smiles,  where  in  a  second 
a  woman  can  show  to  a  man  all  that  she  has  given  up 
for  him. 

With  heart  beating,  he  repeated  for  the  third  time. 
"  Adieu."     And  then  left  her. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IT  seemed  as  though  all  the  carriages  in  Paris  were 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Palais  de  I'  Industrie. 
Since  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had  been 
arriving  from  all  routes  by  the  streets,  avenues,  and 
bridges  towards  this  market  of  the  Beaux-Arts  where  the 
Tout  Paris  artiste  had  invited  the  Tout-Paris  mondain 
to  assist  at  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Salon, — 
the  exhibition  of  3,400  pictures. 

The  tail  end  of  a  crowd  was  pushing  through  the 
doors,  and  disdaining  the  sculpture,  was  hurrying  above 
to  the  gallery  of  painting. 

In  the  square  salon  there  was  a  swarm  of  noisy 
people.  The  painters  en  representation  until  the  even- 
ing made  themselves  known  by  their  activity,  the 
loudness  of  their  voices  and  the  authority  of  their 
manner.  They  began  by  pulling  their  friends  by  the 
sleeve  towards  the  pictures,  which  they  described  with 
great  flourishing  of  their  arms,  exclamations,  and  the 
energetic  mimicry  of  connoisseurs. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  artists  —  big  men  of  ungainly 
forms,  with  long  hair  and  wearing  soft  gray  or  black 
hats.  Others  were  small,  active,  thin  —  or  thick-set, 
with  loosely  knotted  foulard  ties,  a  jacket  suit  or  sacked 
up  in  those  odd  sort  of  suits  which  are  characteristic 
of  a  certain  class  of  artist. 
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There  was  a  clique  of  distinguished  artists, —  artists 
of  the  boulevards,  the  clan  of  the  academies,  decorated 
with  red  rosettes,  some  large,  some  microscopic,  ac- 
cording to  their  conception  of  good  taste  and  bon  ton^ 
Then  the  clan  of  the  bourgeois  painters,  the  father 
surrounded  with  his  family  like  a  triumphal  choir. 

On  entering  the  square  salon,  where  the  pictures  that 
had  been  admitted  to  the  honor  of  this  room  were 
hung,  the  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  color. 
The  full  light  streaming  from  above  brought  out  the 
radiancy  of  their  tones,  the  glitter  of  the  frames  and 
showed  up  a  crudity  of  new  colors  under  the  glaze  of 
the  varnish. 

The  portrait  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  was 
opposite  the  door,  while  on  another  wall  was  a  general 
decked  out  with  gold  laCe,  wearing  a  hat  trimmed  with 
ostrich  plumes,  and  pantaloons  of  red  cloth ;  at  the  side 
some  naked  nymphs  under  a  weeping  willow ;  and  a  ship 
in  distress  almost  engulfed  by  a  wave ;  an  ancient  priest 
excommunicating  a  barbarous  king;  a  street  of  the 
Orient  full  of  rotting  dead ;  and  a  shadow  of  Dante  on 
a  visit  to  hell.  Then  again  in  this  immense  room  one 
sees  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  some  sharp-shooters  in  a  wood ; 
cows  in  the  pasture  lands;  two  lords  of  the  XIX 
century  fighting  a  duel  at  the  corner  of  a  street;  a  crazy 
woman  sitting  on  a  mile-stone;  a  priest  administering 
the  last  sacrament  to  a  dying  man;  some  reapers; 
some  rivers;  a  setting  sun;  a  moonlight  night;  in  fact 
a  sample  of  everything  that  an  artist  makes,  that  he 
has  made,  and  that  he  will  make,  up  to  the  last  day  of 
the  world. 

Olivier  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  celebrated 
artists,  members  of  the  Institute  and  the  Jury,  exchange 
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ing  opinions  with  them.  An  uneasiness  oppressed  him, 
an  anxiety  as  regards  the  picture  he  had  exhibited, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  congratulations  he  had  received,  he 
did  not  feel  was  a  success. 

He  left  the  group  of  men  and  went  quickly  forward. 
The  Duchess  de  Mortemain  had  just  arrived. 

"  Is  the  Countess  here?"  she  asked  him. 

*'  I  have  not  seen  her  yet." 

"And  M.  de  Musadieu?" 

"No!     I  think  not." 

"  He  promised  me  that  at  ten  o'clock  he  would  be 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase  to  escort  me  through  the 
rooms,"  she  said. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  replace  him?  "  Bertin  asked. 

**  No  I  No !  Your  friends  need  you.  We  will  see 
you  later  on.  I  believe  we  are  having  luncheon  to- 
gether." 

Musadieu  came  hurrying  up.  He  had  been  detained 
several  minutes  at  the  statuary,  and  excused  himself. 
He  was  breathless,  as  he  said : 

"  This  way  Duchess,  we  will  go  by  here,  beginning 
at  the  right.     Come  along." 

They  disappeared  in  a  whirl  of  heads,  as  Madame  de 
Guilleroy  holding  her  daughter's  arm,  came  in  looking 
for  Olivier  Bertin. 

He  saw  them  and  joined  them  at  once. 
•  *'  Dieu!  how  pretty  you  both  look.     Really  Annette 
is  improving.     She  has  changed  a  lot  in  eight  days,"  he 
said.     He  looked  at  her  with  an  observing  eye,  then 
added: 

**  The  lines  are  softer,  more  blended,  the  complexion 
is  more  brilliant.  She  is  already  much  less  of  a  little 
girl  and  much  more  of  a  Parisienne/' 
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"  Let  us  commence  to  the  right,"  he  said,  "  and  we 
will  join  the  Duchess." 

The  Countess  who  was  au  courant  on  all  matters 
relating  to  paintings,  and  as  Interested  as  an  exhibitor 
asked : 

"  What  is  the  general  opinion?  " 

"  Splendid  Salon  1  A  remarkable  Bonnat,  two  ex* 
cellent  works  by  Carolus  Duran;  an  admirable  one  by 
Puvis  de  Chavannes;  a  Rool,  marvelous  and  very  new; 
a  Gervex,  exquisite ;  and  a  lot  of  others,  Beraud,  Carzin, 
Duez,  in  fact  a  cup  full  of  good  things." 

"  And  yours?  "  she  said. 

"  They  have  paid  me  compliments,  but  I  am  not 
pleased  with  my  work." 

"  You  never  are." 

"  Yes  1  sometimes,  but,  to-day,  really  I  think  I  have 
reason." 

"Why?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  it  first,"  she  said. 

They  made  their  way  to  his  picture  —  two  little 
country  girls  bathing  in  a  stream, —  and  found  an  ad- 
miring group  standing  before  it. 

"  It  is  exquisite.  A  perfect  jewel,"  exclaimed  the 
Countess.     "  You  have  never  done  anything  better." 

He  drew  closer  to  her,  gratified  for  each  word  of 
praise,  which  calmed  him,  and  seemed  to  heal  a  wound. 

And  some  rapid  reasonings  ran  through  his  mind, 
convincing  him  that  she  was  right. 

As  he  argued,  she  understood,  and  saw  correctly  with 
the  eye  of  an  intelligent  Parisian.  He  forgot  in  re^ 
assuring  himself  that  for  twelve  years  he  had  justly 
reproached  her  for  admiring  too  much  the  affected 
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style  of  the  languid  elegantes,  the  sentiments  expressed, 
the  false  shades  of  the  mode  —  and  not  the  art  —  art 
alone,  art  free  from  ideas,  tendencies,  and  worldly  prej- 
udices. 

*'  Let  us  continue,"  he  said,  and  they,  moved  on. 
For  a  long  time  he  took  them  from  room  to  room, 
pointing  out  the  best  canvases  and  explaining  the  sub- 
jects. He  was  happy  with  them  and  made  happy  by 
them. 

Suddenly  the  Countess  asked: 

"What  time  is  it?'' 

"Twelve  thirty." 

"  Oh  I  come  quickly,  we  must  go  to  luncheon. 
The  Duchess  is  to  meet  us  at  Ledoyen's,  where  she 
told  me  to  bring  you,  if  we  do  not  find  her  in  the 
rooms." 

The  restaurant  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
trees  and  shrubs  was  crowded.  The  murmur  of  con- 
fused voices,  of  calls,  the  clinking  of  glasses  and  plates, 
came  through  the  window  and  the  large  opened  doors. 
The  closely  packed  tables  with  people  sitting  eating 
at  them,  were  arranged  in  long  rows,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  of  the  straight  passage,  where  the  garqons 
ran,  bewildered,  excited,  carrying  plates  filled  with  meat, 
vegetables,  fish  and  fruit.  Under  the  circular  gallery 
there  was  such  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  that 
one  might  have  said  it  was  a  living  party. 

Everyone  laughed,  talked,  drank,  ate  and  became 
gay  from  the  effects  of  the  wine;  they  were  over-flowing 
with  that  joyousness  which  a  bright,  sunshiny  day  lets 
fall  upon  Paris.  The  garqon  led  the  Countess,  Annette 
and  Bcrtin  into  a  reserved  private  dining-room,  where 
the  Duchess  was  waiting  for  them. 
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On  entering  the  room  the  first  thing  .the  painter 
saw  was  the  Marquis  de  Farandal  beside  his  aunt,  eager 
and  smiling,  holding  out  his  arms  to  receive  the  Count- 
ess' and  her  daughter's  wraps.  He  felt  so  annoyed  at 
this  simple  courtesy,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
refrained  from  saying  something  rude  to  the  youth. 
The  Duchess  explained  meeting  her  nephew  and  the 
departure  of  Musadieu,  who  was  called  away  by  the 
minister  of  the  Beaux-Arts.  As  Bertin  thought  that 
this  handsome,  insipid  Marquis  would  marry  Annette, 
that  he  had  come  here  to  see  her,  that  he  looked  upon 
her  already  as  his  future  wife,  he  became  more  un- 
nerved and  thoroughly  exasperated.  It  seemed  as  if 
someone  had  stolen  his  rights  —  some  mysterious  and 
sacred  rights. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  the  Marquis 
sitting  next  to  Annette,  occupied  himself  with  her,  with 
that  eager  air  of  a  man  who  has  a  full  authority  and 
right  to  pay  attention.  He  looked  curiously  at  her, 
in  a  way  that  seemed  to  the  painter  too  bold  and  in- 
quisitive. He  wore  a  satisfied  and  almost  tender  smile. 
In  his  manner  and  words  there  appeared  already  that 
decisive  attitude  that  one  adopts,  when  one  makes  the 
announcement  of  a  hear  prize  of  possession. 

The  Duchess  and  Countess  looked  at  him  with  ap- 
proval, they  were  delighted  that  he  had  voluntarily 
accepted  the  role  of  a  fiance,  and  they  glanced  at  each 
other  with  a  pleased  and  meaning  look. 

As  soon  as  luncheon  was  over,  they  all  returned  to  the 
Exhibition.  The  placie  was  so  crowded  now,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  inside  the  rooms ;  the  heat 
of  humanity,  and  that  stale  odor  of  dresses  and  cloaks 
that  have  been  worn  some  time,  made  the  atmosphere 
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suffocating  and  heavy.  People  no  longer  looked  at 
the  pictures,  but  at  the  faces  and  gowns,  everyone 
seemed  to  be  looking  about  for  someone  he  knew. 
After  five  minutes  Olivier  and  Madame  de  Guilleroy 
found  themselves  seprarated  from  the  rest.  He  wanted 
to  look  for  them  but  she  held  his  arm,  saying:  **  We 
are  alright,  leave  them  alone.  It  was  understood  if 
we  lost  each  other,  we  should  all  meet  at  the  buffet  at 
four  o'clock." 

"That  is  true,"  he  said.  But  he  felt  annoyed  at. 
the  idea  that  the  marquis  was  with  Annette,  he  was  so 
affected  and  absurd  with  his  fatuous  gallantry. 

The  Countess  murmured:     **  You  love  me  always?  " 
"Whyl  yes,  certainly,"  he  replied  with  a  preoccu- 
pied air.     And  he  looked  over  the  multitude  of  heads 
to  see  if  he  could  sec  M.  de  Farandal's  gray  hat. 

Seeing  that  he  was  absent-minded,  and  wishing  to 
bring  back  his  thoughts,  she  said:  "  Oh !  if  you  knew 
how  I  adore  your  picture  this  year.  It  is  your  master- 
piece I  " 

He  smiled,  and  suddenly  forgot  the  young  people, 
and  remembered  only  his  anxiety  of  the  morning. 
"Really?     You  think  so?"- 
"  Yes  1     I  prefer  it  to  any  you  have  done." 
**  I  have  not  been  at  all  contented  with  it." 
With   caressing  words  she  wreathed   fresh   laurels 
around  him,  knowing  well,  since  a  long  time,  that  noth- 
ing is  so  powerful  with  an  artist  as  tender. and  con- 
tinued flattery.     Re-animated  and  cheered  up  by  her 
kind  words,  he  commenced  to  talk  with  her,  only  see- 
ing her,  hearing  only  her  voice  in  the  great  moving 
chaos  of  humanity. 
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"How  I  would  love  to  kiss  you,"  he  whispered  as 
he  looked  down  at  her. 

A  warm  blush  overspread  her  cheeks,  and  looking 
at  him  with  shining  eyes  she  said:  "Then  you  do 
love  me  still." 

And  he  replied  with  the  intonation  she  wanted  and 
which  she  had  not  heard  when  she  asked  the  question 
before. 

"  Yes  I     I  love  you,  Any  dear." 

"  Come  then  to  see  me  of  an  evening,"  she  said, 
"  now  that  my  daughter  has  returned  I  do  not  go  out 
much.  If  I  could  keep  you  with  me  always,  how  I 
would  spoil  you.  Come  oftener  of  an  evening. 
Promise." 

"  I  promise,"  he  said. 

A  voice  close  to  her  ear  said :     *'  Mamma." 

The  Countess  started,  and  turning  round,  saw  An- 
nette, the  Duchess,  and  her  nephew  joining  them. 

"  It  is  four  o'clock,"  said  the  Duchess,  **  I  am  very 
tired  and  I  want  to  go  home." 

"  I  don't  care  to  stay  longer,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
leave,"  replied  the  Countess* 

They  reached  the  interior  staircase  which  separates 
the  galleries  where  the  drawings  and  water  colors  are 
hung,  and  which  dominates  the  immense  glass-roofed 
gardens  where  the  sculpture  is  exhibited. 

As  Bertin  wished  them  "  Good-bye  "  at  the  door, 
Madame  de  Guilleroy  asked  in  a  low  voice: 

"  You  will  come  this  evening,  then?  " 

"Yes." 

Then  he  returned  to  the  Exhibition  to  talk  with  the 
other  artists  upon  their  impressions  of  the  day. 
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The  painters  and  sculptors  stood  in  groups  around 
the  statues,  before  the  buffet,  here,  there  and  every- 
where; they  were  disputing  like  they  do  every  year, 
in  sustaining  or  attacking  the  same  ideas.  Olivier  Ber- 
tin  who  usually  became  animated  in  these  disputes  — 
making  a  specialty  of  repartee,  and  of  disconcerting 
attacks,  and  also  having  a  reputation  as  an  intellectual 
theorist,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud  —  tried  to  get 
up  an  interest  in  the  arguments,  but  it  was  no  use,  he 
was  absent-minded  and  had  no  wish  to  listen  to  what 
they  were  saying  or  to  understand  it.  Although  he  liked 
to  argue  and  put  forth  his  theories,  he  was  in  no  mood 
for  these  debates  to-day.  He  had  forgotten  the  an- 
noyance he  had  felt  in  the  morning  concerning  his  pic- 
ture, and  could  think  only  of  the  Marquis  always  near  to 
Annette.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  after  all?  Why 
did  he  wish  to  stop  this  marriage  which  would  be  so 
advantageous  to  both?  But  no  reasoning  in  the  world 
cogld  efface  the  displeased  impression  which  had  seized 
him  when  he  saw  Farandal  speak  and  smile  in  the  way 
he  did,  when  looking  in  the  young  girl's  face. 

When  he  called  on  the  Countess  in  the  evening,  she 
was  alone  with  her  daughter;  they  were  again  knitting 
under  the  lamp-light  the  coverlet  for  the  poor.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  refrained  from  saying  some- 
thing rude  and  sarcastic  about  the  Marquis,  he  wanted 
to  show  up  to  Annette  the  conceit  and  vulgarity  that 
was  hidden  under  his  polished  manner. 

He  had  got  into  the  habit  of  not  putting  himself 
out  to  be  entertaining  when  he  made  these  after-dinner 
calls;  he  was  an  old  friend  and  felt  like  one  of  the 
family,  he  would  lie  back  in  the  lounge  chair,  and  would 
dream,  or  talk,  or  go  half  to  sleep  as  he  reposed  in 
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this  tranquil  intimaqr.  But  now,  to-night,  he  felt  all 
the  eagerness  and  energy  of  a  man  who  wants  to  please; 
his  talk  was  brilliant^  he  whipped  up  his  high  spirits, 
and  when  he  heard  the  Countess  and  her  child  laugh 
gayly,  or  when  he  saw  that  they  were  moved,  and  they 
put  down  their  work  to  listen  to  him,  he  felt  a  thrill 
of  satisfaction  which  paid  him  for  his  trouble. 

Every  evening  when  he  knew  them  to  be  alone  he 
came,  and  never  had  he  passed  such  happy  evenings. 

Madame  de  Guilleroyi  always  tormented  with  the 
fear  that  he  might  want  to  marry,  exerted  every  effort 
to  make  him  happy  and  comfortable  in  her  home; 
seeing  that  he  preferred  to  call  and  see  them,  instead 
oi  going  to  the  dub  or  theater,  she  refused  invitations 
to  dinners,  balls,  and  receptions,  just  to  have  the  hap- 
piness of  throwing  in  the  telegraph  box  as  she  went 
out  of  an  afternoon  the  little  blue  telegram  which  said : 
"This  Evening." 

At  first,  when  he  used  to  look  at  the  clock 
every  minute,  she  wished  to  give  him  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  tete-a-tete  that  he  seemed  so  much  to  desire, 
and  so  sent  Annette  to  bed  at  ten  o*clock,  and  then 
seeing  one  day  that  he  was  surprised,  and  hearing  him 
say  laughingly  that  Annette  ought  not  to  be  treated 
as  though  she  were  a  naughty  little  girl,  she  gave  her 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  grace,  then  half  an  hour,  then 
an  hour. 

He  did  not  stay  long  after  the  girl  had  wished  them 
"  Good  night  " ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  half  of  the  charm 
which  drew  him  to  this  house  went  with  her.  As  soon 
as  she  had  gone  he  would  take  up  his  usual  attitude 
at  the  Countess'  feet,  sitting  on  the  little  low  chair 
quite  close  to  her  and  from  time  to  time  lay  his  cheek 
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against  her  knees,  and  hold  her  hand  in  his,  then  liis 
high  spirits  falling  suddenly,  he  would  cease  to  speak, 
and  seemed  to  repose  in  a  tender  silence  from  the 
efforts  that  he  had  made. 

Little  by  little  she  began  to  understand  with  a 
woman's  instinct,  that  Annette  attracted  him  almost  as 
much  as  she  did,  but  she  was  not  hurt,  it  made  her 
happy  to  think  that  he  could  find  between  them  both, 
something  of  the  family  life  of  which  she  felt  she 
had  deprived  him,  and  so  she  imprisoned  him  more 
than  ever  between  them  both,  playing  a  la  tnaman,  so 
that  he  could  feel  almost  a  father  to  her  little  girl, 
and  thinking  that  this  new  shade  of  sentiment  would 
add  to  the  pleasure  which  brought  him  to  her  house. 
Her  wish  to  be  attractive  in  his  eyes  was  ever  present, 
but  her  anxiety  was  now  great,  for  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  on  all  sides,  like  a  prick  as  yet  almost  imper- 
ceptible, the  innumerable  advances  of  age;  and  so  she 
struggled  on  with  her  coquetry,  and  took  more  stren- 
uous measures.  To  become  as  slim  as  Annette,  she 
continued  not  to  drink  at  her  meals,  and  gradually,  by 
careful  and  incessant  efforts  she  regained  the  straight, 
slim  figure  of  her  younger  days,  so  much  so,  that  from 
the  back,  when  they  were  walking  together,  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  But  her  face 
being  made  thinner  resented  this  regime,  the  skin  that 
had  been  stretched  out,  wrinkled  and  took  a  yellowish 
tint,  which  showed  to  better  advantage  her  daughter's 
youthful  freshness,  so  she  had  to  resort  to  the  ''  petits 
soins  "  for  her  face  as  an  actress  does.  Although  these 
remedies  by  daylight  made  her  complexion  a  little  sus- 
picious,  by   lamp   light  she  had   that  charming   and 
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artificial  brilliancy  which  gives  to  women  who  use  cos- 
metic a  matchless  complexion. 

The  arresting  of  this  decline  and  the  use  of  artificial 
means,  modified  her  habits.  She  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  the  comparisons  in  full  daylight,  and  sought 
them  by  lamp  light,  as  it  gave  her  an  advantage. 
When  she  felt  tired  and  pale  and  older  than  usual, 
she  would  have  convenient  headaches  which  excused 
her  attending  the  balls  and  theaters ;  and  the  days  when 
she  felt  that  she  was  at  her  best  she  triumphed  and 
played  the  role  of  big  sister,  but  always  with  the  grave 
modesty  of  a  mother.  Then  so  as  to  wear  dresses 
almost  like  her  daughter's,  she  would  dress  Annette 
in  gowns  that  were  a  little  too  serious  for  her,  and 
Annette,  whose  character  was  becoming  more  brilliant 
and  gay,  wore  them  with  a  sparkling  vivacity  which 
made  her  prettiei:  than  ever.  She  lent  herself  with  all 
her  heart  to  making  her  beautiful  mother  as  young  and 
attractive  as  she  could,  and  instinctively  played  with 
her  the  little  scenes  of  grace  that  showed  her  most  to 
advantage ;  instinctively  she  knew  when  to  embrace  her, 
when  to  put  her  arm  around  her  waist  with  tenderness, 
and  to  show  by  a  movement,  a  caress,  by  some  ingenious 
invention  how  pretty  they  both  were,  and  what  little 
difference  there  was  between  them. 

Of  this  resemblance  with  one  so  natural,  with  the 
other  so  ardently  striven  for,  there  was  born  in  the 
mind  and  in  the  heart  of  the  painter,  the  singular  im- 
pressicwi  of  a  double  being,  old  and  new,  one  part  so 
well-known  and  the  other  almost  ignored;  the  two 
bodies,  made  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  flesh, — 
it  was   the   continuance   of   the   same   woman   made 
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younger,  and  become  as  she  once  had  been.  And  he 
lived  near  them,  shared  his  heart  between  the  two, 
feeling  for  the  mother  the  awakened  passion,  and  for 
the  daughter  an  obscure  tenderness. 

PART  SECOND 

CHAPTER  I 

July  20th,  Paris,  1 1  o'clock. 
Mon  Ami: 

My  mother  has  just  died  at  Roncieres,  We  are 
taking  the  midnight  train.  Do  not  come.  We  have 
told  no  one.     Pity  me,  and  think  of  me. 

Your  Any. 

list,  July,  Mid-day. 
Ma  Pauvre  Amie: 

I  should  have  started  in  spite  of  you,  if  I  were  not 
in  ihe  habit  of  considering  all  your  wishes  as  orders. 
Since  yesterday  I  have  thought  of  you  incessantly,  with 
a  keen  sorrow.  I  thought  of  the  silent  journey  that 
you  made  at  night  with  your  child  and  your  husband 
in  the  half-lit  railway  carriage  that  was  carrying  you 
to  your  dead.  I  saw  you  all  three  under  the  feeble 
oily  lamps,  you  crying,  and  Annette  sobbing.  I  saw 
your  arrival  at  the  station,  the  long  drive  in  the  car- 
riage, your  entrance  to  the  chateau,  where  the  servants 
awaited  you,  your  flight  up  the  staircase,  towards  the 
room,  towards  the  bed  on  which  she  laid,  your  first 
look  at  her,  and  your  kiss  on  her  thin,  peaceful  face, 
and  I  thought  of  your  hearty  the  half  of  which  belongs 
to  me,  and  I  know  how  it  is  suffering,  and  how  it  stifles 
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you.    This  thought  of  your  grief  pains  me  so  much. 
I  kiss  your  poor  tearful  eyes,  my  darling,  with  love 
and  pity. 

Olivier. 

Mon  Ami: 

U  anything  could  have  given  me  happiness  at  this 
sad  moment,  it  was  your  letter.  It  did  me  good.  We 
buried  mother  yesterday,  and  since  her  poor  inanimate 
body  went  out  of  this  house,  it  seems  that  I  am  alone 
in  the  world.  One  loves  one's  mother  almost  without 
knowing  it,  without  feeling  it,  because  it  is  as  natural  as 
living.  And  one  does  not  know  the  depths  of  the  roots 
of  this  love,  until  the  nwment  of  the  last  separation. 
No  other  affection  can  be  compared  with  it,  because 
all  others  are  from  accidental  meetings;  but  this  is  of 
our  birth.  The  others  come  to  us  later  by  the  chances 
of  life,  but  this  lives  since  our  first  day,  it  is  in  our 
very  blood.  And  then  it  is  not  only  a  mother  that 
one  loses,  it  is  our  childhood  itself,  which  has  half 
disappeared,  for  our  little  lives  of  babyhood  belonged 
as  much  to  her  as  to  ourselves.  8hie  is  the  only  one 
who  knows  it  as  we  do,  she  knows  all  the  little  insig- 
nificant and  dear  things,  which  were  the  first  sweet 
emotions  of  our  young  hearts.  Only  to  my  mother 
could  I  say  "  Do  you  remember  that,  mother,  the  day 
when  ?  .  .  .  Do  you  remember,  mother,  my  pretty 
china  doll  that  grand-mamma  gave  me?  "♦  We  talked 
together,  and  made  long  and  dear  chaplets  of  small 
memories  which  rio  one  on  the  earth  knows  now  but 
I.  So  you  see,  mon  ami,  it  is  a  part  of  myself  that 
is  dead,  the  oldest  part  and  the  best  I  have  lost  the 
poor  heart  where  the  little  girl  that  I  was  still  lived. 
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Now  no  one  knows  her,  no  one  can  remember  the  litde 
Anne,  her  baby  dresses,  her  laughs,  her  ways.  And 
a  day  will  come,  perhaps  it  is  not  so  far  off,  when  it 
will  be  my  turn  to  go,  leaving  alone  my  little  Annette, 
like  mother  has  left  me.  How  sad  it  is,  how  hard 
and  cruel ;  when  we  are  well  and  happy  we  never  think 
of  Death,  we  do  not  look  around  and  see  it  taking 
someone  at  every  instant,  as  it  will  take  us  soon.  If 
we  saw  Death,  and  thought  of  it,  if  one  were  not 
careless  and  gay,  and  blinded  by  all  the  frivolity  that 
passes  before  us,  we  could  not  live,  for  the  sight  of 
this  massacre  without  end  would  drive  us  mad. 

I  am  so  crushed  and  hopeless,  that  I  have  no  strength 
left.  Day  and  night  I  think  of  mother,  nailed  in 
that  box,  beneath  the  damp  earth,  out  there  alone  in 
the  field,  under  the  rain,  and  her  sweet  old  face,  which 
I  used  to  kiss  with  so.  much  love,  nothing  but  a  fright- 
ful putrefaction*  How  terrible  it  is,  mon.amil  how 
terrible  1  When  I  lost  my  father  I  was  only  just 
married  and  I  did  not  feel  the  things  as  I  feel  them 
to-day.  Yes!  pity  me,  think  of  me,  and  write  to  me. 
I  need  you  9Q  much  at  this  moment.. 

Anne. 

Ma  Pauvre  Amt^  : 

Your  grief  hurts  me  terribly,  and  I  no  longer  see 
life  en  rose.  Since  you  left  I  feel  lost.  I  am  without 
inclinations,  without  refuge.  Everything  tires,  annoys, 
and  irritates  me.  I  am  thinking  always  of  you  and 
Annette,  and  you  are  both  so  far  away  when  I  need 
you  near  me  so  much,  ah!  so  much.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  f^r  aw^y  you  seem  to  me,  and  how  I  miss  you. 
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Never,  even  in  the  days  when  I  was  young,  were  you 
all  to  me  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  felt  this  crise  which  must  be  the  sunstroke  of 
Indian  Summer.  That  what  I  am  feeling  is  so  strange 
that  I  must  tell  you.  Just  imagine,  since  you  went, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  go  out.  Before,  and  even  during 
the  last  months,  you  know  I  liked  to  go  out  on  the 
boulevards.  I  was  amused  by  the  people  and  the  things 
I  saw,  I  tasted  of  the  joy  of  seeing  and  the  pleasure  of 
walking,  I  went  about,  not  caring  where,  just  to  walk, 
breathe  and  dream.  I  can  no  longer  do  it  As  soon 
as  I  go  in  the  streets  an  agony  oppresses  me,  like  the 
fear  of  a  blind  man  who  has  lost  the  dog  that  guides 
him.  I  become  worried  like  a  traveler  who  has  lost 
the  trace  of  the  footpath  in  a  dense  wood,  and  I  have 
to  return  to  my  home.  Paris  seems  to  me  empty, 
odious,  be!«v4ldering;  I  cannot  go  for  walks  now,  so 
I  go  to  my  club.  And  do  you  know  why  I  am  able 
to  go  Aere?  because  you  are  not  part  of  it  in  any 
way.  When  I  knew  you  were  in  Paris,  I  was  almost 
sur*^  to  meet  you  somewhere,  it  was  possible  to  sec 
you  at  the  first  turn  of  the  avenue.  I  could  go  any- 
where, because  you  might  be  anywhere,  and  if  I  did 
not  meet  you,  I  might  at  least  meet  Annette,  who  is 
an  emanation  of  you  —  one  or  the  other  —  there  was 
always  the  hope  of  seeing,  it  might  be  that  you  were 
coming  towards  me  from  afar,  or  it  might  be  that  I 
was  following  you  and  would  soon  overtake  you.  Now 
there  is  no  one.     Paris  is  empty  for  me. 

You  will  think  I  am  very  selfish,  my  poor  darling, 
to  speak  thus  of  the  solitude  of  an  old,  maudlin  bachelor, 
when  you  are  crying  such  sorrowful  tears.     Pardon  me. 
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mon  amie,  I  am  so  used  to  being  spoilt  by  you  that  I 
cry:  Help!  Help  I  when  you  are  no  longer  with  me. 
All  my  love. 

Olivier. 

Mon  Ami: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  have  so  much  need 
to  know  that  you  love  me.  I  am  passing  through  some 
terrible  days,  it  seemed  that  the  grief  would  kill  me 
in  my  turn.  It  was  like  a  block  of  agony  closed  in 
my  bosom  which  got  larger  and  larger,  almost  strang- 
ling and  suffocating  me.  The  doctor  whom  they  called 
in  to  cure  the  nervous  attacks  which  I  had,  four  or 
five  times  a  day,  injected  morphine;  it  nearly  drove 
me  mad,  and  the  great  heat  which  we  arc  having  ag- 
gravated my  condition,  throwing  me  into  a  state  of 
excessive  excitement  bordering  on  delirium ;  but  I  have 
felt  calmer  since  the  terrible  storm  on  Friday.  I  must 
tdl  you  that  since  the  day  of  the  burial,  I  had  not 
cried  at  all,  I  could  not,  and  then  during  the  storm 
whose  approach  agitated  me  terribly,  I  suddenly  felt 
the  tears  beginning  to  fall  from  my  eyes  —  slow,  small, 
burning  tears.  Oh!  these  first  tears!  how  they  hurt! 
they  tore  my  heart  as  though  they  were  claws,  and 
they  tightened  my  throat  so  that  I  could  not  breathe. 
Then  they  came  quicker,  larger,  and  cooler;  they  fell 
from  my  eyes  like  a  stream,  and  there  came  so  many  — 
so  many  that  my  handkerchief  was  soaked,  and  I  had 
to  take  another ;  then  that  great  block  of  grief  seemed 
to  get  smaller,  to  melt,  to  flow  from  my  eyes.  From 
that  time  I  cried  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  has 
saved  me.  One  ends  by  going  mad,  or  one  dies  if  one 
cannot  cry.     I  am  lonely  also,  my  husband  is  making 
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his  rounds  in  the  country,  and  I  asked  him  to  take  An- 
nette with  him;  it  diverts  and  consoles  her  a  little, 
poor  child.  They  go  in  the  carriage  or  on  horseback 
eight  or  ten  lieues  from  Roncieres,  and  in  spite  of 
her  sadness  she  comes  back  to  me  with  rosy  cheeks^ 
and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  life,  all  animated  from  the 
country  air  and  the  gallop  she  has  had.  How  beautiful 
it  is  to  be  that  age.  I  think  we  shall  stay  here  for 
another. fifteen  days  or  three  weeks,  and  then,  although 
it  will  be  the  month  of  August,  we  shall  return  to  Paris 
for  the  reason  that  you  know  so  well.  I  send  you  all 
my  heart  that  remains. 

Any. 

August  4th,  Paris. 

I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  Any.  You  must  come  back 
or  something  will  happen.  I  ask  mysqlf  if  I  gm  not 
sick,  for  I  am  so  disgusted  with  my  work  and  every- 
thing else.  First  of  all  it  is  very  warm  in  Paris,  so 
much  so  that  every  night  is  a  bath  of  eight  or  nine  hours. 
When  I  get  up  I  feel  depressed  by  the  fatigue  of  this 
sleep  in  a  sweating-room^  and  then  I  .walk  up  and 
down  for  an  hour  or  two  before  a  white  canvas,  want-^ 
ing  to  design  something  on  it;  but  I  haye  nothing  in 
my  mind,  my  eye,  or  my  hand.  I  am  no  longer  a 
painter,  this  useless  effort  towards  work  is  exasperating, 
I  have  had  models  oome,  have  placed  tbem,  but  as  they, 
give  me  poses,  movements  and  expressions  that  I  have 
painted  to  satiety,  I  have  made  them  dress  themselves 
again  and  told  them  ^o  be  off. 

Really  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  $ee  new,  and  I 
suffer  as  though  I  were  going  blind'  What  is  it? 
Fatigue  of  the  ?ye,  or  the  br^in?  the  draining  of  the 
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artist's  faculties?  or  a  In-eak  down  of  the  optic  nerves? 
Docs  one  know  ?  it  seems  to  me  that'  I  have  finished 
unveiling  the  unexplored  corner  that  was  given  me  to 
unveil.  I  do  not  sec  more  now  than  what  everybody 
sees.  I  make  what  all  the  poor  artists  have  made. 
I  have  only  the  vision  and  the  observation  of  the  or- 
dinary painter.  Formerly,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the 
number  of  new  subjects  appeared  to  me  unlimited,  and 
I  had  such  a  variety  of  ways  to  express  them  that  the 
embarras  dn  choix  made  m6  hesitate.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  this  glimpse  of  a  world  of  subjects  is  gone,  my 
investigations  have  become  useless  and  sterile.  The 
people  I  see  have  no  sense  for  me,  and  I  no  longer 
find  in  human  beings  the  character  and  the  soul  that 
I  liked  so  much  to  discern  and  render  apparent;  how- 
ever, I  think  that  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  very  good 
ponfait  6{  your  daughter:  li  it  because  she  resembles 
you  so  much,  that  I  confuse  you  both  in  my  thoughts? 
Perhaps. 

Then  afte^  forcing  myself  tb  draw  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  are  original  types,  I  decide  tb  go  out  and 
have  luneheoh  somewhere,  for  I  have  no  Ibnger  the 
courage  to  sit  alone  in  my  dining-room. 

The  Boulevard  Malesherbes  looks  like  an  avenue  of 
a  forest  imprisoned  in  a  deserted  town.  AH  the  houses 
are  empty,  the  arraseurs  flood  the  pavements  with  water, 
splashing  everywhei*e  on  the  wooden  walks  which  ex- 
hale a  vapor  of  wet  tar;  and  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  long  incline  from  the  Pare  Mbnceau  to 
Saint- Augustin,  you  see  pei-haps  five  ol'  six  black  forms, 
^ebpfe  of  no  importance  —  tradespeople  and  servants. 
"^  The  black  shadows  spread  out  on  the  burning  side- 
Wlk^  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  make  odd  spotfe  that 
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look  tike  dried  liquid;  the  stillness  of  the  leaves  oil 
the  branches  and  their  giray  shadows  on  the  asphalt 
express  the  state  ot  this  burning  town,  the  whole  city 
is  sleeping  and  perspiring  in  the  manner  of  a  work* 
man,  who,  th-ed  out)  falls  asleep  on  a  l)ench  and  sweats 
in  the  blazing  sun.  I  think  of  the  lovely  fresh  morn^ 
ings  in  your  orchatds,  full  of  little  wild  flowers,  which 
give  the  air  the  taidtc  of  honey.  Then  I  go,  already 
disgusted,  into  a  restaurant  where  I  see  bald-headed, 
fat  men  eating;. their  waistcoats  unbuttoned  and  fore- 
beads  damp  with  perspiration,  they  sit  there  eating  their 
lundicon  in  a  dejected  maniier.  All  the  food  is  warm, 
the  melon  melted  upon  the  ice,  damp  bread,  flabby 
fillet  of  beef,  re-cooked  vegetables,  purulent  cheese; 
overripe  fruit  —  and  I  come  away  feeling  a  nausea, 
and  J  return  to  my  home  to  try  and  sleep  a  little  until 
the  hour  for  dinner,  which  I  take  at  the  club.  There 
I  always  fihd  Adelmans,  Maldant  and  Rocdiane,  Landa 
and  others  who  bore  me  to  death.  After  having 
yawned  as  manyitimes  as  there  are  minutes  between 
eight  o'clock  and  midnight,  I  go  home  to  bed  and 
undress  thinking  that  it  is  all  going  to  recommence  to- 
morrow. 

Yes  1  ma  chere  amie,  I  am  at  the  age  when  k  bach- 
elor's life  becomes  intolerable,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing left  under  the  sun  that  is  new  for  me.  A  bachelor 
should  be  young,  eager  and  gay;  when  one  is  no  longer 
that,  it  is  dangerous  for  him  to  have  his  liberty.  D'teul 
how  I  once  loVed  my  liberty,  that  was  before!  loved 
you  better.  How  it  weighs  on  me  to*day.  La  liberie 
for  an  old  bachelor  like  I  am  is  an  empty  spaccy  empty 
everywhere;  it  is^dhe  road  of  the  dead 'without  anything 
in  it  preventing  us  from  seeing  the  end.     The  question 
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I  ask  myself  always  is:  What  shall  I  do?  Whom  shall 
I  go  to  see  so  as  not  to  be  alone?  and  I  go  fron)  com* 
rade  to  bomrade,  from  hand-shake  to  hand-shake,  beg- 
ging a  little  friendship.  I  gather  up  the  crumbs  which 
do  not  make  a  slice.  Ahl  Youl  I  have  you  my  dear 
friend,  but  you  do  not  belong  to  me.  It  is  perhaps 
from  you  that  this  anguish  comes,  for  it  is  the  desire 
f6r  your  touch,  your  presence,  to  have  the  same  roof 
over  our  heads,  the  same  walls  surrounding  us,  the 
same  interests  holding  our  hearts,  the  need  of  this  com* 
munion  of  hopes,  griefs,  pleasures,  gayety,  sadness,  and 
also  of  material  things,  which  causes  rae  so  much  anxiety. 
You  are  mine,  that  is  to  say,  I  can  steal  a  little  of  you 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  would  like  to  always  breathe 
the  same  air  that  you  are  breathings  share  everything 
with  you,  only  use  things  that  belong  to  us  both,,  feel 
that  all  that  I  have  is  yours  as  much  as  mine,  the  glass 
from  which  I  drink,  the  divan  on  which  I  rest,  the 
bread  that  I  eat,  and  the  fire  that  warms  me. 

Adieu,  return  to  me  quickly,  I  am  too  unhappy  away 
from  you. 

Olivier. 

Mon  Ami: 

I  am  sick  and  so  weary  that  you  would  not  recog- 
nize, me.  I  think  I  have  cried  too  much,  I  must  stay 
here  a  little  longer,  and  rest  before  coming  back  to 
you,  because  I  would  not  like  you  to  see  me  as  I  am. 
My  husband  starts  for  Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  will  give  you  all  the  news.  He  wants  you  to  dine 
with  him  somewhere,  and  tells  me  to  ask  you  to  wait 
for  him  at  your  home  at  seven  o'clock. 
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As  for  myself,  as  soon  as  I  feel  a  little  better,  as 
soon  as  my  face  alters  —  it  looks  as  though  I  had  risen 
from  the  dead  and  makes  me  afraid  of  myself  —  I  shall 
return  to  you.  I  also  have  only  you  and  Annette  now 
in  all  the  world,  and  I  want  to  oiler  to  eath  of  you  all 
that  I  can  give  without  robbing  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  kiss  my  eyes  which  hav^ 
cried  so  much. 

Anne. 

When  Olivier  Bertin  received  this  letter  saying  that 
therr  return  was  put  oS  again,  he  had  an  immoderate 
wish  to  take  a  carriage  and  start  off  at  once  to  the 
station  and  take  the  train  to  Roncieres,  then  remember- 
ing that  M.  de  Guilleroy  would  be  back  the  next  day, 
he  became  more  resigned,  and  began  to  desire  the  ar- 
rival of  the  husband  with  almost  as  much  impatience 
as  if  it  were  the  wife  herself.  Never  had  he  liked 
Guilkroy  more  than  during  these  twenty-four  hours  of 
waiting. 

When  he  came  in  he  rushed  up  to  him  with  out- 
stretched iiands  crying: 

"Ahl  tnon  cher!  How  pleased  I  am  to  see  you.*' 
The  other  one  seemed  also  very  satisfied,  but  contented 
above  all  to  return  to  Paris,  for  the  life  in  Normandy 
for  three  weeks  had  not  been  very  gay  for  him. 

The  two  men  sat  down  on  a  little  tete-a-tete  sofa 
in  a  corner  of  the  studio  under  a  canopy  of  oriental 
silks,  and  once  more  they  clasped  each  other's  hands 
and  seemed  quite  moved  at  meeting  each  other  again. 

"  And  the  Countess,''  asked  the  artist,  **  how  is  she?  " 

"Oh I  not  very  well,"  replied  Guilleroy.  **  Her 
IX— 9 
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mother's  death  affected  her  greatly,  and  she  is  getting 
better  very  slowly  indeed.  In  fact,  I  am  a  little  anx- 
ious about  her." 

'*  Why  doesn't  she  come  back?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  but  it  was 
no  use." 

**  What  docs  she  do  every  day?  " 

"Mow  Dieu!  She  cries,  she  is  thinking  always  of 
her  mother,  it  is  not  good  for  her.  I  want  her  very 
much  to  have  a  change  of  air,  to  quit  the  place  where 
all  this  has  passed,  you  can  understand  that" 

"And  Annette?" 

**  Oh !  she  —  a  lovely  rose." 

Olivier  smiled  joyfully  and  he  asked :  "  Did  she 
suffer  much  grief?  " 

"  Yes  I  indeed,  the  poor  child  was  dreadfully  un* 
happy,  but  you  know  the  grief  of  eighteen  years  soon 
passes." 

After  a  short  silence  Guilleroy  said:  '^ Eh/  bien! 
My  dear  fellow  where  are  we  going  to  dine  to-night? 
I  want  to  see  something  lively,  I  want  to  hear  some 
noise  and  see  some  movement,  I  have  stagnated  down 
there,  and  want  brightening  up  a  bit." 

**  Well  then,  what  do  you  say  to  the  Ctife  des 
Ambassadeurs,  at  this  season  I  don't  think  we  can 
do  better  than  go  there." 

**  Right  you  are !  Anywhere  for  me  if  there's  some 
life."  And  they  started  off  arm  in  arm  towards  the 
Champs-Elysees,  Guilleroy  exhilarated  with  the  keen 
joy  of  a  Parisian  who  returns  to  his  own  city. 

The  evening  was  oppressive.  The  heavy  sky  seemed 
to  weigh  over  the  town,  and  on  the  wide  Avenue 
des  Champs-Elysees  where  one  could  hear  the  lively 
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strains  of  the  orchestra  as  it  opened  the  nightly  con- 
cert. ' 

The  two  men  seated  on  the  balcony  of  the  Cufe 
des  Ambassadeurs  could  see  below  the  empty  benohes 
and  chairs  of  the  railed-oS- enclosure,  right  up  to  the 
little  theater  where  the  singers  in  the  palish  light  b| 
the  electric  globes  and  daylight  blended,  were  displaying 
their  gaudy  bespangled  toilets  and  the  pink  tints  of  the^j^ 
flesh.  The  odors  of  fried  eatables,  of  sauces,  and 
warm  food  floated  on  the  imperceptible  breeze,  mingling 
with  the  perfume  of  the  chestnut  blossoms  as  it  wl9 
wafted  over  the  avenue,  and  wh^n  a  woman  passed 
looking  for  the  seat  that  had  been  reserved  for  her, 
followed  by  a  man  in  evening  dress,  leaving  in  her 
wake  the  intoxicating  and  strong  scent  of  her  goWn 
and  her  body,  Guilleroy  became  radiant  and  murmured: 

'*Ahl  Ah!  mon  vieux,  I  prefer,  to  be  here  thain 
at  Ronciere^."  :   . 

"  And  I,"  replied  Bertin,  **  prefer  to  be  there  than 
here." 

''Allans  done/''. 

"Yes!  really  I  would.  Paris  seems  disgusting  this 
summer." 

"  Never  mind,  it  is  always  Paris,  and  there's  no 
place  like  it." 

The  deputy  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  day  of  content- 
ment, one  of  those  rare  days  of  effervescent  sprightliness 
when  a  serious-minded  man  is  likely  to  do  very  foolish 
things. 

He  looked  at  two  cocolles,  elaborately  dressed  and 
be-)eweled  who  were  dining  at  the  next  table  with  three 
thin  young  men,  superlatiyely  correct,  and  he  ques* 
tioned  Olivier  slyly  on  all  the  well-known  and  questionf 
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able  girls,  whom  he  daily  heard  spoken  about.     Then 
he  murmured  in  a  tone  of  deep  regret: 

. "  You  are  a  lucky  dog  to  have  remained  a  bachelor; 
you  can  do  and  see  so  many  things." 

But  the  artist  vehemently  protested,  and  like  all  those 
who  have  thoughts  to  torment  them,  he  took  Guilleroy 
into  his  confidence  and  told  him  of  his  troubles  and  his 
lonely  solitude.  When  he  had  told  him  all,  enumerat- 
ing right  to  the  end  of  the  litany  of  his  melancholies, 
and  told  him  artlessly,  as  a  man  impelled  by  the  need 
of  relieving  his  heart,  how  much  he  had  longed  for  love 
in  his  home,  and  the  rustling  of  a  woman's  garments 
always  at  his  side,  the  Count,  in  his  turn,  admitted  that 
there  was  something  really  good  in  marriage,  after  all. 
Then  refinding  his  parliamentary  eloquence,  he  spoke 
of  the  joys  of  his  own  domestic  life,  he  spoke  in  the 
highest  praise  of  the  Countess,  hef  thoughtfulness  and 
kindness  for  every  one  under  his  roof,  from  himself  to 
the  lowest  menial,  her  love  and  devotion  to  their 
daughter,  he  spoke  of  her  charm  and  beauty  and  how 
everyone  loved  her,  and  Olivier  showed  his  approval 
by  gravely  nodding  his  head  at  frequent  intervals. 

Happy  to  hear  her  thus  spoken  of,  but  jealous  of 
this  intimate  joy  that  Guilleroy  extolled  as  his  right  and 
duty  the  painter  finished  by  saying  with  sincere  convic- 
tion : 

"  Youf  if  anyone  has  been  lucky  you  have,  you  are 
the  most  fortunate  man  I  know." 

The  deputy  pleased  and  flattered  admitted  that  he 
certainly  was  a  most  fortunate  being  after  all,  and  said : 

"I  should  like  to  see  her  back.  Really  I  am  feeling 
very  anxious  about  her.  Look  here,  old  man,  you  say 
you  are  bored  in  Paris,  why  don't  you  run  down  to 
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Roncieres  and  bring  her  back  ?  She  will  listen  to  you 
because  you  arc  her  best  friend,  while  a  husband. 
.     .     .     Well,  you  know.     •     .     •     " 

Olivier  was  delighted. 

"  I  want  nothing  better  than  that,**  he  said,  *'  and 
yet  .  .  .  don't  you  think  it  might  annoy  her  to 
have  me  arrive  like  that?  " 

"  Not  at  all  I  Not  the  least  bit  No  1  No  1  You 
go,  mon  cherl " 

"  I  consent  then.  I  shall  start  to-morrow  by  the 
one  o'clock  train.     Shall  I  send  her  a  telegram?" 

"  No  I  rU  see  about  that.  I  will  let  her  know,  so 
that  she  will  be  able  to  send  a  carriage  to  meet  you  at 
the  station." 

And  as  they  had  finished  their  dinner  they  walked 
off  up  the  boulevards,  but  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
the  Count  quite  suddenly  left  the  painter,  under  the 
pretext  of  some  yery  urgent  business  that  he  had  for* 
gotten  to  arrange. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  Countess  and  her  daughter  were  just  sitting 
down  to  luncheon  in  the  large  dining-room  at 
Roncieres.     Both    were    dressed    in    deepest 
mourning. 

Ancestral  portraits,  ingenuously  painted,  hung  upon 
the  walls, —  one  long-lost  ancestor  in  a  cuirass,  another 
in  a  close-fitting  coat,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  this  one 
as  powdered  officer  of  the  French  Guards,  that  one 
as  a  Colonel  of  the  Restoration,  making  a  direct  line 
of  dead  and  gone  Guilleroys.  The  frames  were  so  old 
that  the  gold  crumbled  and  dropped  off. 
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"  Open  the  windows,'*  said  the  Countess  to  the  two 
velvet- footed  servants  who  were  waiting  upon  them. 
**  It  is  quite  chilly  in  this  room." 

The  three  windows,  almost  as  wide  as  bays,  and 
teaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  were  thrown 
open  as  double  doors,  letting  in  a  rush  of  warm  air, 
the  fresh,  sweet  smell  of  new-mown  hay,  mingled  with 
the  humidity  of  the  great,  sombre  dining-room  enclosed 
in  the  thick  walls  of  the  old  Chateau. 

"  Ah !  that  is  delightful,'*  said  Annette  drawing  in  a 
deep  breath. 

The  two  women  looked  out  at  the  bright,  blue  sum- 
mer sky,  slightly  veiled  with  the  mid-day  haze,  which 
reflects  on  the  earth  when  impregnated  by  the  sun; 
from  the  opened  windows  they  could  see  the  long,  green 
sweep  of  the  park,  dotted  here  and  there  with  groups 
of  trees,  and  the  great  expanse  of  yellow  open  country, 
which  lay  beyond,  dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  illumined  as 
far  as  the  horizon  by  the  cloth  of  gold  of  the  ripe 
harvest. 

"  We  will  take  a  long  walk  after  luncheon,"  said  the 
Countess,  **  we  might  walk  as  far  as  Berville,  follow- 
ing the  pathway  by  the  river,  as  it  is  much  too  warm  to 
go  .across  the  fields." 

'    "Yes,  mamma,"  said  Annette  joyfully,  "and  we'll 
take  Julio  to  hunt  up  the  partridges." 
'    "  You  know  your  father  forbids  that,"  replied  her 
mother. 

"  Ohl  Yes!  but  he  is  in  Paris  now,  and  you  know 
mother,*  how  amusing  it  is  to  watch  Julio's  ears  stand 
up.  T tens  I  there  he  is  annoying  the  cows  now. 
Dieul  isn't  he  funny  when  he  jumps  about  like  that?  " 
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Pushing  back  her  chair  she  got  up  and  ran  to  the 
window  crying  out: 

"  Julio  I  Julio  I  good  dog,  Julio." 
•  On  the  lawn  three  big  cows,  satiated  with  grass,  and 
depressed  with  the  heat,  were  resting  on  their  flanks, 
with  stomachs  projecting,  pushed  forward  by  their 
weighty  pressure  00  the,  soil.  Going  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  loud  barks  and  mad  gambols,  with  furious 
but  feigned  anger,  was  Julio  —  a  slender,  white  and  rus- 
set chasing  spaniel,  whose  crinkled  ears  pricked  up  every 
moment;  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  making  the  three 
great  animals  get  up,  because  they  were  tired  and  wanted 
to  rest;  this  was  his  favorite  game  whenever  he  saw 
them,  resting  comfortably.  The  cows  were  annoyed, 
but  not  frightened,  they  looked  at  him  with  their  big 
moist  eyes  and  slowly  turned  their  heads  to  follow  every 
movement. 

Annette  again  called  out  from  the  window: 
**  Good  Julio.     Brave  dog." 

And  the  spaniel  became  more  excited  and  bolder; 
he  barked  louder  and  ventured  up  to  their  buttocks  and 
pretended  to  bite  them.  They  were  beginning  to  get 
uneasy  and  the  nervous  quivers  of  their  flesh  to  drive 
off  the  flies,  became  more  frequent  and  longer. 
Suddenly  the  dog  carried  off  by  a  run,  that  he  could 
not  stop  in  time,  arrived  at  full  spring  so  near  to  one 
of  the  cows,  that,  so  as  not  to  turn  a  summersault  and 
land  at  her  feet,  lifce  had  to  jump  over  her.  In  his  leap, 
hisi  hind  legs  touched  her  lightly,  the  great  beaat  started 
with  fear  and  raising  her  head  she  got  up  slowly  on  her 
four  feet.  The  other  two  seeing  her  stand  up  rose  at 
once,  and  Julio  barked  joyfully,  and  danced  around 
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them  his  dance  of  triumph,  while  Annette  warmly  con- 
gratulated him,  calling  out: 

**  Bravo,  Julio.  That  was  well  done.  Bravo. 
Good  dog." 

"Annette!  Annette  1  my  child,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  Come  back  to  your  luncheon  at  once." 

But  Annette  was  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands 
and  looking  out  at  the  fields,  way  beyond  the  park. 

"  Dieul  *'  she  exclaimed.  "  Right  over  there  is  a 
telegraph  messenger,  he  is  coming  towards  the 
Chateau." 

In  the  invisible  footpath  that  was  lost  in  the  midst  of 
the  wheat  and  oats,  a  blue  blouse  seemed  to  glide  in  and 
out,  at  the  top  of  the  ears  of  corn,  coming  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  park  gates. 

"  Oh  I  Mon  Dieul "  said  the  Countess,  "  I  hope 
it  is  not  bad  news." 

She  still  trembled  with  that  terror  which  remains 
with  us  so  long,  when  the  first  knowledge  we  have  had 
of  the  death  of  a  loved  one,  has  come  to  us  through  a 
telegram.  Even  now  she  could  not  tear  off  the  gummed 
band  to  open  the  little  blue  paper,  without  her  fingers 
trembling,  and  her  heart  beating  quickly,  and  thinking 
that  the  paper  which  took  her  so  long  to  undo  was 
bringing  her  another  grief  which  would  again  make  her 
tears  flow. 

Annette,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  curiosity,  she  was 
young,  and  loved  the  unknown  which  comes  to  us. 
Her  heart,  which  for  the  first  time  in  her  young  life 
had  been  bruised,  could  only  feel  eager  curiosity  to 
know  what  news  was  in  the  formidable  black  bag 
slung  on  the  hips  of  the  postman,  the  black  bag  whose 
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contents  scattered  so  much  joy  and  misery  through  the 
streets  of  the  towns,  and  the  roads  of  the  villages. 

The  Countess  left  her  luncheon,  she  could  not  eat, 
her  mind  was  following  this  man  who  was  coming 
towards  her,  the  bearer  of  a  few  written  words  — 
words  that  perhaps  would  wound  her  like  a  knife- 
cut  at  the  throat.  The  agony  of  suspense  made  her 
breath  come  in  gasps;  what  could  this  news  be  that 
was  so  urgent.  Was  it  Olivier?  Was  he  ill?  Per- 
haps he  was  dead,  now  lying  cold  and  stiff  and  she 
would  never  see  his  loved  face  again. 

The  ten  minutes  that  she  waited  for  the  messenger 
seemed  interminable:  then,  when  she  had  torn  open 
the  telegram  and  seen  her  husband's  name,  she  read: 

"  Our  friend  Bertin  starts  for  Roncieres  on  the  ten 
o'clock  train.     Send  phaeton  to  station.     Love.'' 

"  Well,  mamma  ?  "  questioned  Annette. 

**  Mr.  Olivier  Bertiri.is  coming  down  to  see  us,"  she 
replied. 

**  Ah !     Quelle  chancel     When  is  he  coming?  " 

"  To-day.     Very  soon." 

*'At  four  o'clock?" 

"  Yes." 

'•  Oh  1  isn't  he  nice?" 

But  the  Countess  had  turned  pale,  for  a  new  fear 
had  for  some  time  been  growing  in  her  heart,  and  this 
abrupt  arrival  of  the  artist  seemed  to  her  as  painful 
a  menace,  as  any  that  she  could  have  foreseen. 

**  You  must  go  and  meet  him  with  the  carriage,"  she 
said  to  her  daughter. 

'*  And  you  will  come  too,  mamma,  will  you  not?  " 

"  No  I     I  will  wait  for  you  here." 
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*'Oh!  but  why?     He  will  be  so  sorry." 

"  I  do  not  feel  very  well  to-day,  dear." 

''  But  you  said  a  little  while  ago,  mother,  that  you 
wanted  to  walk  as  far  as  Berville." 

"  Yes  I  but  I  don't  feel  well,  evidently  the  luncheon 
has  not  agreed  with  me." 

**  By  four  o'clock  you  will  be  better,"  persisted 
Annette. 

"  Nol  I  am  even  going  up  to  my  room  now.  Let 
me  know  as  soon  as  you  come  back." 

**  Yes,  mamma." 

Then  after  giving  orders  that  the  phaeton  should 
be  round  at  the  door  at  the  time  <lesired,  and  that  the 
guest's  apartment  should  be  in  all  readiness,  the  Counte3s 
went  up  to  her  room  and  locked. herself  in. 

Her  life  up  till  now  had  glided  away  almost  without 
suffering,  the  smooth  course  roughened  only  now  and 
again  by  Olivier's  affection,  and  her  great  anxiety  and 
effort  to  keep  it.  She  had  always  come  out  victorious 
in  the  struggle.  Her  heart,  rocked  by  success  and 
praises,  became  the  exacting  heart  of  a  beautiful 
worldly  woman,  to  whom  all  the  comforts  of  this  life 
are  due.  After  having  made  a  brilliant  marriage  where 
her  inclinations  were  not  considered,  after  accepting  love 
as  the  complement  to  a  happy  existence,  after  having 
taken  her  part  in  a  guilty  liaison,  drawn  into  it  greatly 
by  temptation,  a  little  by  religion  for  the  sentimenf: 
itself,  partly  as  a  compensation  for  the  vulgar  monotpny 
of  her  life, —  she  was  fortified  and  barricaded  in  this 
happiness  that  chance  had  brought  her  way,  so  mudbi  $o 
that  her  one  desire  was  to  defend  and  hold  it  against  all. 
She  had  accepted  with  the  friendly  favor  of  a  beautiful 
society  woman,  the  agreeable  events  which  came  into 
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her  life;  she  had  not  that  adventurous  spirit  that  seeihs 
to  belong  to  the  worldly  woman,  she  did  not  strive  for 
new  pleasure,  and  long  for  the  unknown,  but  she  was 
tender  and  clinging,  thoughtful  and  contented  with  her 
present  happiness,  and  although,  by  nature,  she  was 
anxious  for  the  future,  she  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  ele- 
ments which  destiny  furnished  her  with  a  saving  and 
shrewd  discretion. 

Then,  little  by  little,  withQut  h^t  even  admitting  it, 
there  had  crept  into  her  soul  the  obscure  preoccupation 
of  the  days  that  had  passed,  and  age  that  was  coming 
upon  her ;  in  her  thoughts  it  took  the  form  of  a  longing 
that  never  ceased.  But  she  well  knew  that  this  decline 
of  life  was  without  end,  and  that  once  commenced 
it  could  not  be  stopped,  and  yielding  to  the  instinct  of 
danger  she  closed  her  eyes  as  she  glided  down  life's 
pathway  so  as  to  keep  her  dream  and  not  see  the  vertigo 
of  the  abyss  which  lay  before  her,  and  the  hopelessmeas 
ot  her  frailty. 

So  she  lived  on^  smiling,  with  a  sort  of  artificial 
pride  that  she  had  remained  beautiful  so  long,  and 
when  Annette  appeared  at  her  side  with  the  freshness 
of  eighteen  years,  instead  of  suffering  from  this  near- 
ness, she  was  modjestly  proud  on  the  contrary  that  dte 
skilled  grace  of  her  maturity  was  preferred  to  the  radi- 
ant bloom  of  her  daughter's  first  youth. 

She  was  thinking  that  now  that  Annette  had  ^conie  she 
would  have  a  happy  and  tranquil  period,  when  the  death 
of  her  mother  came  and  dashed  all  her  hopes.  .  Huere 
was  no  place  in  her  heart  for  anything  but  the  thoughtof 
her  old  mother;  from  morning  till  night  she  was  sunk  in 
grief,  trying  to  recall  a  thousai;id  little  things  of  her 
dead, —  some  familiar  words,  her  face  as  it  used  to  be. 
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the  dresses  she  had  once  worn ;  then,  when  she  had  thus 
arrived  at  a  paroxysm  of  hopelessness,  she  was  seized 
every  few  minutes  with  nervous  attacks  and  fainting 
fits ;  after  a  time  all  this  accumulated  grief  burst  out  in 
tears  and  flowed  from  her  eyes  night  and  day.  Then 
one  day  when  her  maid  came  into  the  room  to  draw 
back  the  curtains  and  open  the  shutters,  she  said  to  her 
mistress : 

''  Comment  va  Madame  aujourd'  hut? '' 

'*  Oh  1  not  at  all  well,*'  replied  the  Countess,  "  I  am 
feeling  quite  worn  out  and  exhausted.    I  must  give  up.'' 

The  girl  held  the  breakfast  tray  in  her  hand,  and  as 
she  looked  at  the  Countess  she  exclaimed  in  voice  of 
sincere  pity: 

''  En  effet,  Madame  a  tres  mauvaise  mine.  Madame 
feratt  bien  de  se  soignerJ* 

The  tone  in  which  it  was  said  seemed  as  though  she 
had  driven  the  point  of  a  needle  into  the  Countess' 
heart;  as  soon  as  the  girl  had  closed  the  door  behind 
her  she  got  up  and  examined  her  face  in  the  long  glass. 
'  She  remained  stupefied  looking  at  her  reflection,  dis- 
mayed at  the  sight  of  her  hollow  cheeks  and  red  eyes, 
at  the  ravages  that  these  few  days  of  suffering  had  made. 
She  had  studied  her  face  so  mudi  that  she  knew  all  the 
expressions,  all  the  good  points,  all  her  smiles;  for 
had  she  not  many  times  conquered  the  pallor,  repaired 
the  little  fatigues;  destroyed  the  light  wrinkles  which 
showed  in  the  full  daylight  at  the  corner  of  the  eyes, 
and  mow  it  suddenly  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  look- 
ing at  the  face  of  another  woman,  which  was  decom- 
'  posing  and  irreparably  sick.  To  see  better  and  to  be 
able  to  verify  more  clearly  this  unexpected  change,  she 
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went  close  to  the  face  that  looked  at  her  from  the  mirror, 
she  touched  the  glass  with  her  forehead,  and  her  hard 
breathing  spread  out  a  dampness  on  its  surface,  which 
obscured  and  almost  effaced  the  wan  image  that  she 
was  gazing  at.  She  took  her  handkerchief  and  wiped 
off  the  haze  her  breath  had  made,  and  trembling  with 
a  strange  emotion,  she  made  a  long  and  patient  examina- 
tion of  the  alterations  of  her  face. 

With  a  light  finger  she  stretched  out  the  skin  on  her 
cheeks,  and  lifting  up  her  wavy  hair,  smoothed  out  the 
forehead;  she  was  dismayed  at  the  yellow  tints  of  the 
flesh  above  the  cheek  and  on  the  temple ;  she  then  turned 
back  her  eyelids  to  see  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  after 
examined  her  teeth  which  were  slightly  discolored  near 
where  the  gold  filling  shone. 

She  gave  so  much  attention  to  this  review  of  her 
failing  beauty  that  she  did  not  hear  the  door  open,  and 
she  started  when  her  maid's  voice  behind  her  said: 

"  Madame  a  oublie  de  prendre  son  theJ^ 

The  Countess  turned  round  embarrassed  and 
ashamed,  and  the  servant,  guessing  her  thoughts,  said : 

*'  It  is  because  Madame  has  cried  too  much,  there  is 
nothing  worse  than  tears  for  spoiling  the  skin.  It  is 
the  blood  turned  into  water." 

^^  It  is  also  age,"  said  the  Countess  sadly. 

"  Oh !  no,  it  is  not  age  with  Madame,"  said  her  maid. 
"  With  a  few  days'  rest,  Madame,  will  be  beautiful 
again,  but  Madame  must  go  out  more  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  above  all  not  cry."      . 

As  soon  as  she  was.  dressed,  the.  Countess  went  out 
in  the  park  and  for  the: first  time  since  her.  mother^s 
death,  she  went  to  visit  the  little  orchard  where  she  used 
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to  gather  nosegays  of  flowers,  then  she  reached  the 
river,  and  walked  along  by  the  water  until  luncheon 
time. 

When  sitting  at  the  table  by  her.  daughter's  side, 
opposite  to  her  husband,  she  said,  so  as  to  know  what 
they  thought: 

^^  I  feel  so  much  better.  I  ought  not  to  be  so  pale 
to-day." 

"  Oh  I  you  don't  look  at  all  well.  You  look  very  sick 
indeed,"  the  Count  replied. 

Her  heart  strings  tightened  and  again  she  had  the 
wish  to  cry ;  tears  were  quite  a  habit  with  her  now. 

All  the  evening  and  the  next  day  and  the  days  follow- 
ing, whether  she  was  thinking  of  her  mother  or  of 
herself,  at  every  moment  she  felt  a  lump  in  her  throat, 
and  the  tears  spring  to  her  eyes,  but  knowing  now  how 
fatal  they  were  to  her  fading  beauty,  she  kept  them 
back  and  by  a  superhuman  effort  of  will  she  brought 
herself  to  take  an  interest  in  other  things,  she  mastered 
herself  and  controlled  her  emotions,  she  tried  to  banish 
all  sad  thoughts  from  her  mind,  so  as  to  nurse  herself 
back  to  health. 

Above  all  things  she  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Paris 
and  see  Olivier  Bertin,  she*  felt  she  could  not  meet 
him  until  she  had  quite  recovered ;  she  was  now  too 
thin,  and  at  last  she  realised  the  truth,  that  the  flesh 
of  a  woman  of  her  age  needs  to  be  full  and  firm  so  as 
to  preserve  its  freshness.  She  went  out  daily  in  the 
fields  and  lanes  to  get  back  her*  appetite,  and  although 
she  came  back  weary  and  worn,  she  would  sit  down  to 
her  luncheon  and  force  herself  to  eat. 
•  The  Count  wanted  to  return  to  Paris,  and  could  not 
understand  why  she  was  so  obstinate  in  refusing  to  leave 
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Roncieres;  at  last  before  her  invincible  resistance,  he 
declared  that  if  she  would  not  return  he  would  go 
alone,  and  leave  her  at  liberty  to  follow  when  she  felt 
disposed. 

Two  days  after  his  departure,  she  received  the  tel- 
egram saying  that  Olivier  would  arrive  that  day. 

She  wanted  to  take  flight,  she  so  dreaded  to  meet  his 
first  look.  She  would  rather  have  waited  still  another 
two  or  three  weeks;  in  looking  after  herself  carefully 
for  a  few  weeks,  she  could  make  great  changes  in.  her 
face:  there  are  women  who  even  when  they  are  well 
and  young,  under  the  least  influence,  are  scarcely 
recognizable  from  one  day  to  another.  But  the  thought 
of  appearing  in  full  daylight, —  in  the  clear  light  of 
the  month  of  August  before  Olivier,  in  the  glory  of 
the  summer  sun  beside  Annette  so  fresh  and  fair,  so 
like  what  she  had  once  been, —  worried  her  so  much 
that  she  decided  at  once  not  to  go  to  the  station  tx>  meet 
him,  but  to  wait  In  the  half-light  of  the  drawing-room. 

She  went  up  to  her  bedroom  to  thiak.  From 
time  to  time  little  light  breezes  moved  the  lace  curtains. 
The  birds  chirping  filled  the  air  with  bird  music. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  so  sad.  It  was  no  loftger 
the  great  crushing  grief  which  had  bruised  her  heart, 
which  had  torn  her  and  bowed  her  down  before  the 
soulless  body  of  her  dearly  loved  old  mother.  This 
new  grief  was  a  thing  apart,  it  had  carried  her  off  and 
she  was  being  drowned  in  a  deep  melancholy  wave, 
she  had  gone  into  it  gently  at  first,  but  now  she  found 
she  could  not  come  out  again.  Her  great  wish  seemed 
to  be  to  cry,  it  was  an  irresistible  want,  but  she  would 
not  give  way.  Each  time  that  she  felt  her  eyelids 
wet,  she  wiped  them  quickly,  got  up  and  walked  about. 
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looked  out  over  the  park  at  the  great  trees  in  the 
forest,  and  the  black-birds  in  their  dark,  slow  flight, 
soaring  in  the  clear  blue  sky  above.  Then  she  paused 
before  her  mirror,  and  judged  her  looks  at  a  glance ;  she 
effaced  the  trace  of  a  tear,  touching  the  corner  of  the 
eye  with  a  powder  puff,  and  then  she  looked  at  the 
clock,  wondering  how  far  up  the  road  he  had  already 
come. 

Like  all  women  who  carry  distress  of  the  soul, 
whether  it  is  imaginary  or  real,  she  clung  to  him  with  a 
desperate,  passionate  tenderness.  Was  he  not  every- 
thing to  her,  all,  all,  more  than  her  life,  all  that  a  man 
can  become  to  a  woman,  when  she  loves  him  only,  and 
knows  that  she  is  growing  old ! 

Suddenly  she  heard  on  the  drive  below  the  cracking 
of  a  whip ;  she  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  the  phaeton 
coming  round  the  lawn  with  the  horses  galloping. 
Seated  at  Annette^s  side,  leaning  back  in  the  depths  of 
the  carriage,  was  Olivier;  he  waved  his  handkerchief 
when  he  saw  the  Countess,  and  she  replied  to  his  sign 
by  waving  her  hand.  Then  she  went  down  the  stairs, 
with  heart  beating,  but  happy  for  the  moment,  her  fears 
had  vanished,  she  was  all  excitement  with  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  he  was  so  near,  she  was  going  to  see  him, 
and  speak  to  him. 

They  met  in  the  hall  outside  the  drawing-room  door. 
He  opened  his  arms  to  her  in  an  outburst  of  love  and 
in  a  voice  ringing  with  true  emotion  he  said: 

"  Ah  I  Any,  Any  I  My  poor  Any,  my  sweet- 
heart." . 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  towards  him,  she 
nestled  up  against  him  holding  up  her  cheek,  and  as  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  it  she  said  simply:     **  I  love  you," 
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Then  Olivier,  still  holding  her  hands,  looked  down  at 
her. 

*^  But  what  a  sad,  white  face,  Any,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  she  turned  faint,  then  he  said: 

''  You  look  just  a  little  wan,  but  that  is  nothing,  it 
will  pass." 

She  could  only  murmur  in  gratitude : 

'^  Mon  ami,  mon  cher  ami,'*  she  could  find  nothing 
more  to  say. 

But  he  had  turned  round  and  was  looking  for  An- 
nette, who  had  disappeared  as  he  came  in  the  house. 

'*  Isn't  it  strange,  though,,  to  see  your  daughter  in  deep 
mourning?  " 

"Why  strange?  "  asked  the  Countess. 

"You  ask  why?"  he  said  with  animation.  "Why 
it  is  your  portrait,  your  portrait  that  I  painted,  my  own 
picture.  It  is  you  just  as  I  saw  you  the  first  day  leaving 
the  Duchess'  house.  You  remember  the  afternoon  you 
came  out  of  the  doorway.  Sacristil  when  I  saw  the 
petite  at  the  station  just  now,  standing  there  on  the 
platform  all  in  black  with  the  sun  lighting  up  her  blonde 
hair,  I  was  startled;  she  was  blonde  and  black,  the  living 
image  of  you  the  day  I  met  you.  I  almost  cried  out, 
I  was  so  bewildered,  it  startled  me.  When  o^e  has 
known  you  as  I  have,  I  have  known  you  more  than 
anyone,  and  loved  you  more  than  anyone,  and  have 
reproduced  you  in  painting.  Ah/  par  exemplel  I  be- 
lieve you  sent  her  alone  to  meet  me  at  the  station  so  as 
to  startle  me.  Dieu!  how  strange  it  is.  I  tell  you. 
Any,  I  am  still  bewildered." 

"  Annette  I     Nane  1  "  he  called  out. 

The  young  girl  was  outside  feeding  the  horses  with 

lumps  of  sugar. 

IX— 10  ^       . 
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''Voila!     Foila/'' she  crkd. 

She  ran  to  them. 

"  Dieu/  **  said  the  painter,  **  Stand  there  beside  your 
mother  quite  close,  here,  near  the  light."  He  compared 
them,  but  he  repeated  mechanically  without  convjction : 

**  Yes  I  it  is  astonishing  —  astonishing."  For  now 
they  resembled  each  other  less  when  side  by  side  than 
before  they  left  Paris.  The  young  girl  in  her  straight 
black  garments  had  a  new  expression  of  luminous  youth, 
while  since  a  long  time  the  mother  had  lost  that  golden 
blonde  hair,  and  the  peach-like  skin  that  had  daziled 
and  captivated  him  when  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 

Annette  ran  upstairs,  and  Madame  de  GuiUeroy  and 
the  artist  went  in  the  drawing-room  together.  He  was 
radiant. 

**AhI  what  a  good  idea  it  was  of  mine  to  come," 
he  said,  **  or  rather,  what  a  good  idea  it  was  of  your 
husband's,  for  it  was  he  who  thought  of  it.  He  com- 
missioned me  to  bring  you  back,  but  do  you  know  what 
I  propose?  No?  Well,  I  suggest,  on  the  contrary, 
that  you  stay  here.  It  is  so  cool,  and  Paris  is  odious, 
and  now  the  country  is  at  its  very  best.  Dieu!  isn't  it 
glorious?" 

The  evening  was  falling,  and  the  park  was  im- 
pregnated with  a  dewy  freshness,  and  the  earth  emitted 
imperceptible  vapors  which  threw  on  the  horizon  A 
light,  transparent  haze.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  shook 
gently.  On  the  green  sward,  the  three  cows  were  stand- 
ing with  lowered  heads  and  browsing  greedily,  and  fou^ 
peacocks  with  important  flutterings  of  their  gaudy 
plumage  got  up,  and  perched  themselves  in  a  cedar-tree, 
"where  they  slept  at  night,  under  the  windows  of  the 
Chateau.     Afar  off  came  the  sound  of  dogs  barking, 
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and  in  the  quiet  peace  of  even-tide,  there  were  heard 
occasional  calls  of  human  voices, —  the  peasants  shout- 
ing to  their  comrades  across  the  harvest  fields,  and  the 
short  guttural  cry  ot  the  drivers  as  they  spurred  on  the 
oxtn. 

The  painter  stood  bare-headed  with  shining  eyes, 
inhaling  deep  breaths  of  air,  and  as  the  Countess  looked 
at  him,  he  said  softly: 

**  Ahl     This  is  happiness." 

She  went  up  to  him  and  laid  her  hands  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  This  cannot  last,'*  she  said. 

"No!  but  we  will  take  it  now  it  comes." 

"  Until  now  you  did  not  like  the  country,'*  she  said 
smiling  up  at  him. 

"  I  like  it  to-day  because  I  find  you  here,  I  cannot 
now  live  anywhere  where  you  are  not.  Any.  When 
one  is  young  one  can  be  in  love  afar  off,  by  letters,  by 
thoughts,  by  pure  exaltations ;  perhaps  because  one  feels 
that  life  is  before  one ;  perhaps  also  when  one  is  young, 
one  has  more  passion  than  heart  longings;  but,  at  my 
age,  love  has  become  the  habit  of  the  infirm;  it  is  a 
dressing  of  the  soul  which  now  has  only  one  wing  and 
flies  less  in  the  Ideal.  The  heart  no  tonger  has  esctasies, 
only  selfish  exigencies.  And  then  I  feel  only  too  well 
that  I  have  no  time  to  lose  if  I  want  to  enjoy  the  rest." 

*'  Oh!  poor  old  man,"  she  said  smiling  into  his  eyes 
as  she  took  his  hand  in  hers. 

**  Yes!  Any,  I  mean  it,"  he  replied.  **  I  am  old 
Everything  shows  it, —  my  hair,  my  character  which 
has  changed,  this  sadness  which  often  comes  upon  me 
now.  That  is  something  I  have  not  known  until 
recently  —  sadness.     If  someone  had  told  me  when  I 
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was  thirty  years  old,  that  one  day  I  should  become  sad 
without  a  cause,  anxious,  discontented  with  everything, 
I  should  not  have  believed  it.  That  proves  that  my 
heart  also  has  got  old.'' 

**  Oh !  my  heart  is  quite  young,"  she  said  with  pro- 
found certitude.  **  It  has  not  changed  at  all.  Yes  1  I 
think  perhaps  it  has  become  younger." 

They  stayed  a  long  time  talking  thus  by  the  open 
window,  standing  close  to  one  another,  her  hand  clasped 
in  his,  nearer  in  this  hour  of  tender  communion,  in  this 
hour  of  evening  twilight  than  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  A  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  servant  entered 
saying : 

"  Madame  la  comtesse  est  servieJ* 

**  Does  Mademoiselle  Annette  know?"  asked  the 
Countess. 

"  Out,  Madame.  Mademoiselle  est  dans  la  salle  a 
mangerJ^ 

The  three  sat  down  to  table.  The. shutters  were 
closed  and  the  light  from  two  large  candelabra  of  six 
candles  fell  across  the  young  girl's  face,  making  her 
hair  look  like  powdered  gold.  Bertin  smiled  and 
looked  at  her  in  admiration.  '^  Dieul  isn't  she  pretty 
in  black  1"  he  said.  And  he  turned  towards  the 
Countess  after  admiring  her  daughter,  as  though  to 
thank  the  mother  for  having  given  him  this  pleasure. 
When  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  the  moon 
was  up,  and  shone  clearly  above  the  great  trees  in  the 
park.  The  dark  mass  of  foliage  looked  like  an  island 
and  the  country  beyond  seemed  like  the  gray  sea  hidden 
behind  the  dewy  mists  which  hung  over  the  wide  plains. 

**  Ohl  mammal  let  us  take  a  stroll,  it  is  so  beautiful 
this  evening,"  cried  Annette. 
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"Very  well.''  .  . 

"May  I  take  Julio?'' 

"  Yes,  if  you  like." 

They  went  out  The  young  girl  walked  ahead 
playing  with  the  dog.  When  th^y  crossed  the  lawn  they 
heard  the  snorting  of  the  cows,  who  were  awake,  and 
felt  their  enemy  was  near,  and  they  looked  up  and 
watched  hrm  as  he  passed.  Under  the  trees  farther 
on,  the  moon  glimmered  bietwfeen  the  branches,  throwing 
down  a  shower  of  fine  rays,  which  glided  just  to  the 
earth,  steeping  the  leaves  and-  shedding  on  the  road 
little  pools  of  pure  silvery  light.  Annette  and  Julio 
ran  on  seemitig  to  have  in  this  serene  night  the  same 
joyous  and  empty  heart.  In  the  glades  where  the 
lunar  wave  fell  across  the  earth,  the  young  girl  passed 
like  an  apparition,  and  the  painter  called  her  back  to 
them,  he  was  feeling  a  vague  trouble  at  this  black 
vision  with  the  shiny  blonde  hair  and  the  fair  face. 
Then  when  she  returned  to  them,  and  went  off  again, 
he  took  her  mother's  hand  in  his  and  held  it  tightly, 
and  as  they  passed  through  the  deepest  shadows,  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  as  if  each  time  the  sight  of  Annette 
revived  the  longings  of  his  heart.  At  last  they  reached 
the  open  country;  on  the  great  expanse  of  plains,  a  few 
farms  and  groups  of  trees  were  scattered.  Across  the 
grayish  mist  that  had  crept  over  the  fields  was  the  bound- 
less horizon,  and  the  light  silence,  the  living  silence  of 
this  beautiful  lutninoUs  space,  was  full  of  unutterable 
hopes,  of  undefinable  expectations,  of  the  longings 
which  make  the  summer  nights  so  sweet.  High  above 
in  the  heavens  some  little  thin  do«ids, '  strelched  out  a 
long  line,  looking  like  strings  of  silver  shells.  When 
stopping  for  a  moment,  one  could  listen  and  hear  in 
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this  nocturnal  peace,  a  confused  and  continued  murmur 
of  life  —  a  thousand  faint  sounds  whose  harmony  at 
first  resembled  silence. 

A  quail  in  the  neighboring  meadow  sent  forth  his 
double  cry,  and  Julio  with  ears  pricked  up,  went  off 
with  cautious  steps  in  the  direction  whence  the  two  soft 
flute-like  notes  had  come.  Annette  followed  with  a 
step  as  light  and  furtive  as  the  dog's,  holding  her 
breath  and  stooping  low  as  she  crept  along. 

"  Ah  1  "  said  the  Countess,  as  the  painter  and  she 
were  left  alone.  "  Why  do  moments  like  this  pass  so 
quickly,  one  can  hold  nothing,  one  can  keep  nothing. 
We  have  not  even  enough  time  to  taste  that  which  is  so 
good.  It  is  already  finished."  Olivier  drew  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  said  smiling: 

**  This  evening  I  am  not  philosophical.  I  am  all  for 
the  present  moment." 

"  You  do  not  love  me  as  much  as  I  love  you,"  she 
murmured. 

''  Mais!  par  exemple!     .     •     .     ''  he  began. 

She  interrupted  him,  saying: 

**  No  1  you  love  me  in  the  way  you  spoke  of  before 
dinner  —  as  a  woman  .who  satisfies  the  wants  of  your 
heart,  a  woman  who  i^as  never  given  you  any  pain,  and 
who  has  brought  some  happiness  into  your  life,  I  know 
it  and  feel  it.  Yesl  I  have  the  consciousness,  the 
fervent  joy  of  having  been  good,  useful,  and  a  help  to 
you.  You  loved,  and  you  still  love,  all  that  you  find 
agreeable  in  me  —  my  care  for  you,  my  admiration,  my 
desire  to  please  you,  my  passion,  the  complete  gift  that 
I  have  made  to  you  of  my  intimate  being.  But  it  is 
not  me  that. you  love,  do  you  understand,  Olivier? 
Alas  I  I  know  it,  and  feel  it,  as  one  feels  a  cold  air  that 
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blows  oVer  one.  There  are  many  things  that  you  like 
in  me,  my  beauty,  which  is  now  fading,  my  devotion,  the 
intellect  which  one  accords  me,  the  opinions  which  our 
social  friends  hav<  of  me,  and  the  opinion  which  you 
know  I  have  of  you,  but  it  is  not  myself,  just  me,  noth- 
ing but  myself,  do  you  understand?  '' 

"  No,  1  do  not  understand  very  clearly,"  he  said  with 
an  amiable  little  laugh.  **  Why  this  unexpected  scene 
of  reproaches?  " 

"  Ohl  My  God,'*  she  cried.  **  If  you  could  only 
know  how  much  I  do  love  you.  I  try  to  make  you 
understand,  but  I  cannot  find  a  way.  When  I  think  of 
you,  and  that  is  always,  I  feel  in  the  innermost  depths 
of  my  beic^  —  of  my  soul,  an  unspeakable  joy  that  I 
belong  to  you,  and  an  irresistible  wish  that  I  could  give 
you  mor^  of  myself.  I  want  to  sacrifice  myself  in  the 
most  absolute  manner,  for  there  is  nothing  better  when 
a  woman  really  loves  than  for  her  to  give  forever, 
all,  all,  her  life,  her  thought,  her  body,  all  that  she  has, 
and  to  feel  that  she  has  given,  and  to  be  ready  to  risk 
all,  80  M  to  be  able  to  give  still  more.  I  love  you,  and 
my  love  is  so  strong,  that  I  can  even  love  to  suffer  for 
you,  I  can  love  to  bear  my  anxieties,  torments,  jealousies, 
the  pain  I  have  when  I  feel  that  you  are  not  tender 
towards  me.  There  is  something  I  love  in  you,  some- 
one  in  you  that  I  alone  have  discovered,  someone  that 
is  not  known  to  our  world,  but  a  someone  that  is  mine, 
that  can  never  change,  he  can  never  grow  old,  and  I  can 
never  stop  loving  him,  for  my  eyes  can  see  nothing  but 
him  —  always  him. 

''  I  cannot  say  these  things,''  she  said, ''  There  are  no 
words  that  can  express  them." 
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"  Dear  Any,  ah  1  ma  chere  amic,''  he  repeated  several 
times  in  a  low  stifled  voice. 

And  then  Julio  bounded  up  to  them,  without  having 
found  the  quail  which  had  stopped  chirruping  at  his 
approach,  and  'Annette  came  running  up  quickly. 

**  I  can't  do  anything  more,"  she  said  panting  for 
breath.  **  I  am  simply  fagged  out, —  the  rest  of  the 
way  I  shall  cling  to  you,  monsieur  le  peintre." 

She  leaned  on  Olivier's  other  arm  and  so  they 
returned  to  the  Chateau  —  the  painter  walking  slowly 
between  the  two  women  under  the  shadows  of  the  great, 
dark  trees.  No  one  spoke.  He  walked  on  bewitched 
by  them  both ;  it  was  as  though  he  were  penetrated  by 
a  sort  of  feminine  fluid,  with  which  their  near  contact 
seemed  to  inundate  him.  He  did  not  try  to  look  at 
them,  for  he  had  them  both  close  to  him,  and  he  even 
closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  feel  their  contact  better.  They 
guided  him  along,  and  drew  htm  homeward,  and  he 
went  forward  bewitched  by  them  both  —  the  one  on 
the  left  as  much  as  the  one  on  the  right  —  which  one  was 
on  the  left,  which  was  the  mother,  and  which  the  child. 
He  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  with  an  unconscious  and 
subtle  sensuality  to  the  strangeness  of  this  situation ;  he 
even  sought  to  mingle  them  in  his  heart;  and  tried  not 
to  distinguish  them  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  deluded 
his  desire  with  the  charm  of  this  confusion.  This 
mother  and  daughter  so  much  alike  —  were  they  not  one 
woman?  And  the  child  had  she  not  come  into  the 
world  only  to  revive  the  old  love  for  the  mother? 

He  opened  his  eyes  when  they  reached  the  chateau 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  passed  through  the 
sweetest  moments  of  his  life;  he  had  experienced  the 
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strang€3t,  the  most  unanalytical,  the  most  complete 
emotion,  that  ^  man  could  feel,  he  was  intoxicated  with 
the  same  passionate  tendecness  from  the  seduction 
emanating  from  two  different  women. 

*'  What  a  beautiful  night  it  has  been,"  he  said,  when 
they  again  stood  in  the  lamp-light  of  the  salon. 

"  I  don't  feel  I  want  to  go  to  bed  to-night^"  cried 
Annette*  **  I  could  pass  the  whole  night  out  of  doors 
when  it  is  beautiful  like  this," 

"  But,  my  child  —  it  is  half  past  deven,"  cried  the 
Countess,  looking  at  the  clock*  ^^  You  must  go  to  bed 
at  once." 

They  wished  each  other  good-*night,  and  separated*, 
each  going  to  their  own  apartment.  And  Anaette  wha 
had  no  wish  to  go  to  bed  was  sound  asleep  in  a  minute. 

The  next  morning  at  the  usual  hour,  when  the  maid 
had  drawn  back  the  curtains,  opened  the  splutters  and 
arranged  the  little  breakfast  table  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  she  looked  at  her  mistress  who  was  still  half  asleep. 

^'  Madame  la  Comtesse  already,  looks  much  better 
than  yesterday,"  she  said,  ? 

"  Do  ypu  think  SQ?" 

"  Oh  I  y^./  Madame 's  face  is  more -restful." 

The  Countess  without  looking  at  herself  in  the  mir-* 
ror,  knew  that  what  her  maid  said  was  true*  Her. heart 
was  light,  she  could  not  feel  it  beating,  and  she  felt 
keenly  alive.  The  blood  which  flowed  through  her 
veins  was  no  longer  hot  and  charged  wdth  fever  as  it 
had  been  yesterday,  when  it  rushed  through  her  over- 
wrought and  rcstlesibody.  This  morning,  it  was.  flow- 
ing gently  and  evenly,  she  was  enveloped  in  a  senge  of 
well-being  and  comfort.  She  experienced  a  feeliijg  of 
delightful  and  ha][>py  confidence.     When  the  servant 
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had  gone  she  looked  in  the  mirrof;  she  was  a  little  sur- 
prised, for  she  felt  so  well  that  she  expected  to  find  her- 
self looking  several  years  younger  in  one  ftight.     Then 
she  thought  how  childish  it  was  to  think  so,  and  after 
looking  in  the  mirror  again,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  her  color  that  was  clearer,  and  the 
dark  lines  had  disappeared  and  the  lips  had  more  life  in 
them  than  the  night  before,    ^hd  felt  anf  inward  con- 
tentment and  she  smiled  as  she  thought:     ^*  Ye»I  in  a 
few  daiys  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again.     I  was  too 
broken  down  to  get  well  so  quickly."     But  she  stayed  a 
very  long  time  seated  before  her  dressing-table,  where 
all  the  little  instruments  of  coquetry  in  ivory  and  silver 
bearing  her  initials  and  crest,  were  laid  out  ready  for  use 
on  a  doily  of  mousseline  de  soie,  bordered  with  lace, 
before  the  beautiful  mirror  in  cut  crystal;  there  were  a 
few  in  steel,  fine  and  of  odd  shapes,  like  instruments  of 
surgery  that  are  used  for  operating  on  children's  wounds, 
then  there -were  round  and  soft  pads  in  feathers,  swans- 
down,  the  skin  of  some  beast,  used  to  spread  over  her 
soft  flesh  the  caress  of  scented  powders  and  perfumes  in 
paste  or  liquid.     For  a  long  time  she  used  them. wkh  her 
skilled  hands; 'going  from  lip  to  temple,  sh^  touched 
here  and  therewith  a  touch  soffet  than  a  kiss.     She  cor- 
rected shades  that  she  found  imperfect,  enkanoed  the 
beauty  of  the  eyes  and  the  line  of  the  eyebrow.     When 
she  was  ready  to  go  down-stairs,  she  felt  almost' sure  that 
the  first  look  Olivier  would  give  her,  would  not  he  a  dis- 
satisfied one. 

''  Where  is  M.  Bertin?  "  she  asked  as  she  passed  a 
servant  in  the  hall. 

"  He  is  in  the  garden,  Madame,"  replied  the  man. 
^*  He  is  playing  lawn  tennis  with  Madeincnselie/' 
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She  could  now  hear  their  voices  in  the  distance  cry- 
ing out  the  points. 

One  after  another,  first  the  painter's  full,  deep  voice, 
then  the  dear  tones  of  the  young  girl  called  out  "  15/' 
"  30,"  "  40,"  "  advantage,"  *'  advantage  all,''  "advant- 
age," "Game." 

The  orchard  where  the  tennis  courts  were  laid  out 
was  a  great  square  of  gras&  planted  with  apple*trees, 
and  doBed  in  by  the  park,  the  kitchen  ^rden,  and  the 
farms  belonging  to  the  chateau.  At  the  dnd  of  the 
$lope  which  limited  it  txjf  three  sides,  like  the  defenses 
of  an  intretrched  camp,  some  flowers  had  been  planted, 
long  borders  of  all  sorts  of  flowers,  some  wild,  some 
cultivated  —  ipiantitics  of  roses,  pinks,  sunflowers, 
fuchsias,  mignonette  and  many  others,  which  gave  the 
air,  as  Bertin  expressed  it,  the  taste  of  honey.  Be* 
sides,  there  were  some  bees.  The  hives  stood  in  a  row, 
with  their  domes  of  straw  up  against  the  fruit  wall  of 
the  kitchen  garden;  the  bees  were  busy  all  day  long 
and  overspread  the  flowery  field  with  their  buzzing 
and  yellow  flight  In  theivery  center  of  the  orchard 
some  appie-txees  w^re  grcvwing,  and  so  as  to  obtain 
the  necessary  space  for  the  tennis  courts  and  tarred 
wire  enclosure,  from  here  the  space  was  partitioned 
off,  and  then  separated  into  two  camps  that  were  splen* 
didly  fitted  tor  the  purpose. 

Annette  was  on  one  side,  bare4ieaded,  with  her 
black  skirt  pinned  upy  showing  her  ankles,  and  several 
inches  above,  when  she  sprang  to  catch  the  flying  ball. 
Her  eyes  were  sparkling  and  her  cheeks  bright,  but 
she  was  tired  and  out  of  breath  and  greatly  annoyed 
at  the  correct  and  sure  play  of  her  opponent.  Bertin 
wore  a  white  flannel  shirt  and  trousers^  tigfatinied  it 
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the  loins  with  a  gay  colored  belt,  and  a  white  peaked 
cap. 

He  coolly  waited  for  the  ball,  judging .  correctly 
where  it  would  fall;  he  received  and  returned  it  with- 
out exertion  or  hurry,  but  with  the  graceful  ease,  keen 
attention  and  professional  skill  that  he  showed  in  all 
exercises. 

Annette  was  the  first  to  see  her  mother.  "  Good 
morning,  mama,"  she  cried  out.  "  Just  wait  -one  mia- 
ute  while  I  take  this  ball." 

This  distraction  of  a  moment  made  her  lose  it. 
The  ball  passed  against  her,  quick  and  low,  almost 
rolling ;  it  touched  the  ground,  then  went  out  of  court. 

Bertin  called  out  **  Game  '\  and  Annette  looked  at 
him  in  surprise,  then  accused  him  of  having  taken  ad- 
vantage while  she  was  talking  to  her  mother. 

Julio  straightened  up  and  went  after  the  ball;  these 
lost  balls  had  deceived  him  many  times  this  morning; 
they  went  off  into  the  bushes  just  like  partridges.  This 
one,  however,  rolled  gently  before  him  on  the  grass, 
so  he  trotted  up  behind  it,,  picked  it  up  daintily  in  his 
jaws,  and  wagging  his  tail  brought.it  back  to  his  mis^ 
tress. 

The  painter  now  turned  to  wish  Madame  de  Guil- 
leroy  good-morning,  but  he  was  animated  by  the  con- 
test and  anxious  to  get  back  to  another  game.  He 
was  enjoying  himself  and  pleased  to  feel  that  he  was 
in  such  good  form.  He  only  gave  a  passing  glance 
at  the  beautiful  face  that  had  been  so  carefully  got  up 
just  for  him. 

**  You  wiU  excuse  me,  dear  Coimtess,"  he  said.  **  I 
am  very  warm  and  I  do  not  wish  to  get  cool.  I  am 
"if raid  I  shall  get  neuralgia.     You  will  excuse  me?  " 
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"  Why,  certainly/*  she  said,  "  please  continue  your 
game.' 

She  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  hay  that  had  just  been 
mowed  down,  to  give  free  field  to  the  players,  and  with 
heart  suddenly  grown  a  little  sad  she  watched  their 

play- 
Annette  was  angry  that  she  lost  always  and  be- 
came more  animated  and  excited.  From  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  court  came  cries  of  disdain,  then  of 
triumph  or  an  impetuous  outburst  as  she  sprang  to 
and  fro.  Her  hair  came  down  and  untwisted  and 
fell  on  her  shoulders;  she  seized  it  impatiently  and  in 
a  few  seconds,  holding  the  racquet  between  her  knees, 
she  screwed  it  up  and  roughly  stuck  a  tortoise  shell  pin 
through  the  great  coiL 

"  Heint  Isn't  she  pretty  like  that  and  as  fresh  as 
the  morning,"  Bertin  called  out  to  the  Countess. 

Yes,  she  was  young,  she  could  run  about,  be  warm 
and  get  red  in  the  face,  let  her  hair  fall  down,  brave 
all,  dare  anything,  because  she  was  pretty  through 
it  all.  1 

They  commenced  another  game  and  the  Countess, 
feeling  more  and  more  melancholy,  knew  that  Olivier 
preferred  this  game  of  ball  —  this  exciting,  childish 
pleasure  —  just  like  cats  running  after  paper  balls,  to 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  with  her  on  this  warm  morning, 
and  she  felt  that  she  was  against  him  and  yet  loved 
him. 

When  the  dock  in  the  distance  struck  the  first  stroke 
of  the  hour  for  luncheon  it  seemed  that  she  was  being 
delivered  from  something,  that  a  weight  was  lifted 
from  her  heart,  but  as  she  returned  to  the  house,  hold- 
ing his  arm,  he  said : 
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**  I  have  been  amusing  myself  this  morning  like 
a  youngster.  It  is  good  to  be  young  or  to  imagine 
for  the  moment  that  one  is  young.  Ahl  yes  I  Youth 
18  everything.  When  one  has  no  wish  to  run  about 
one  is  finished." 

When  they  got  up  from  the  table  the  Countess,  who 
for  the  first  time  the  day  before  had  missed  going  to  the 
cemetery,  proposed  that  they  should  go  together,  so  they 
all  three  started  for  the  village. 

They  had  to  cross  a  wood  where  a  little  stream 
flowed  through,  which  they  called  Rainette,  because 
it  was  full  of.  small  frogs ;  then  they  had  to  cross  the 
end  of  the  plain  before  arriving  at  the  church,  which 
was  built  among  a  group  of  houses  where  the  grocer, 
baker,  butcher  and  the  cafe,  and  a  few  other  modest 
tradespeople  from  whom  the  peasants  bought  their 
provisions,  had  their  stores. 

It  was  a  silent  and  meditative  walk;  the  thought  of 
the  dead  oppressed  them  all.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  cemetery  the  two  women  knelt  and  prayed  on  the 
tomb  for  a  long  time.  The  Countess,  bowed  down 
;uh1  motionless,  had  her  handkerchief  pressed  against 
her  eyes.  She  was  afraid  to  cry  for  fear  the  tears 
would  flow  on  her  cheeks.  She  prayed,  but  not  in  the 
way  that  she  had  prayed  before  —  by  a  sort  of  evoca- 
tion of  her  mother,  by  a  hopeless  call  to  her  under  the 
marble  of  the  tomb,  until  she  believed  in  her  heart- 
rending emotion  that  the  dead  was  listening  to  her— r 
but  now  she  simply  repeated  the  sacred  words  of  the 
Piafer  Noster  and  the  Ave  Maria.  That  day  she  would 
not  ;have  had  the  strength,  and  the  intense  application 
of  mind  which  she  needed  for  this  sort  of  cruel  com- 
munication without  reply,  with  that  which  alone  lived 
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of  the.  being  whose  body  wts  hidden  under  the  damp 
earth  below.  Other  obsessions  had  penetrated  into 
her  woman's  heart  which  had  stirred  and  bruised  her, 
and  her  fervent  prayer  went  up  to  heaven  full  of  ob- 
scure supplications.  She  implored  God,  the  inexor- 
able God  who  has  thrown  qn  the  earth  all  the  poor 
creatures,  to  have  pity  on  her  as  much  as  he  had  had 
for  the  one  tha£  he  had  called  unto.  him.  She  could 
not  say  what  she  asked  hiij^.  She  was  afraid  of  some- 
thing, but  she  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Her  fears 
were  confused  and  bidden,  but  she  felt  that  she  had 
need  of  Divine  aid,  of  a  supernatural  help  against  the 
approaching  danger  and  the  inevitable  sadness  that 
would  follow.  Annette,  with  closed  eyes,  after  hav- 
ing muttered  her  prayers,  had  fallen  into  ^  reverie,  be- 
cause she  did  not  want  to  rise  from  her  knees  before 
her  mother. 

Olivier  Bertin  looked. at  them  both  kneeling  by  the 
marble  tomb  and  thought  what  a  splendid  picture  he 
could  make,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  then  and 
there  make,  a  sketch  of  them.  On  their  walk  back 
they  talked  of  the  human  existence,  stirring  gently  the 
bitter  and  poetical  Idea  of  a  compassionate  and  dis- 
couraged philosophy,  which  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
conversation  between  men  and  women  whose  lives  fate 
has  hurt:  a  little  and  whose  hearts  mingle  when  confid- 
ing their  troubles. . 

Annette  was  not  old  enough  for  these  thoughts  and 
wasT  little  interested .  in  what  they  were  saying.  She 
went  off  every  few  minutes  to  gather  the  wild  flowers 
that  were  growing  along  the  hedges.  But  Olivier 
wanted  to  keep  her  near  him.  He  did  not  like  to  see 
her  running  away  all  the  time,  and  his  eye  followed 
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her  wherever  she  went.  It  annoyed  him  that  she  was 
more  eager  to  note  the  varied  colors  of  the  flowers  than 
to  listen  to  what  he  was  saying.  He  felt  a  great  an- 
noyance to  think  that  he  was  not  able  to  fascinate  and 
dominate  her  as  he  did  her  mother;  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  stretched  out  his  hand  and  seized  hers^  to 
hold  her  back,  and  forbid  her  to  run  away.  He  felt 
she  was  too  active,  too  young,  too  indifferent,  too  free 
—  free  as  a  bird.  She  was  like  a  young  dog  that 
would  not  be  mastered,  that  would  not  come  back,  who 
has  in  its  veins  the  independent  spirit  and  that  pretty 
irtstinct  of  liberty  that  the  voice  and  the  whip  have 
not  had  time  to  conquer. 

To  entice  her  back,  he  dropped  their  serious  talk  and 
began  to  speak  on  gayer  subjects,  and  now  and  then 
he  turned  to  question  her,  trying  to  awak^to  in  her  a 
desire  to  listen  and  arouse  her  woman's  curio8tty/  but 
it  seemed  that  the  capricious  wind  of  the  heavens  was 
blowing  in  Annette's  head,  just  like  it  was  on  the  wav- 
ing, golden  ears  of  corn,  and  carrying  and  dispersing 
her  attention  into  space,  for  she  had  scarcely  replied  the 
commonplace  answer  that  was  expected  of  her,  whidi 
she  gave  with  an  absent  look,  than  she  returned  to  her 
flowers.  At  last  Bertin  was  exasperated  and  bit  his 
lips  in  boyish  impatience,  and  as  she  came  up  to  ask 
her  mother  to  carry  her  first  bunch  of  flowers^  so  that 
she  could  pick  another,  he  caught  her  by  the  shcnilder 
and  tightened  his  grasp  on  her  arm  so  that  she  could 
not  escape.  She  laughed  and  struck  at  him,  tiding 
with  all  her  might  to  get  free.  Then,  matured  by  a 
man's  instinct,  he  employed  the  means  of  the  weak, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  her  to  give  her  attention,  he 
bought  it  by  tempting  her  coquetry. 
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"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  flowers  do  yqu  prefer? 
I  will  have  a  brooch  made  for  you." 

She  looked  at  him  la  surprise. 

"  A  brooch  1     How?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  In  stones  of.  the  same  color;  in  rubies  if  it  is  the 
P^Py»  In  sapphires  for  th«  cornflower,  with  little  leaves 
of  emeralds," 

Annette's  face  lit  up.  with,  delight,  with  that  joyful 
look  which  promises  and  presents  bring  to  women's 
faces. 

"  The  cornflower,"  she  said  promptly.  "It  is  so 
pretty/' 

"  That  goes-  for  the  cornflower,  then,"  said  the 
artist;  "  we  will  go  and  order  it  as  soon  as  we  return 
to  Paris." 

She  did  not  go  ofi  again.  She  was  drawn  to  him 
by  the  thought  of  the  jewel.  She  was  already  trying 
to  imagiiK  what  it  would  be  like.  "  Does  it  take  long 
to  do  a  thing  like  that?  "she  asked  as  she  clung  to  his 
arm. 

He  laughed,  seeing  that  his  bait  had  taken.  "  I 
don't  know;  that  depends  if  there  are  any  difficulties, 
but  we  will  hurry  up  the  jeweler." 

A  dismal  thought  crossed  bier  mind.  Her  face 
clouded.  "  Oh  I  what  a  shame  1  I  won't  be  able  to 
wear  it  now  I  am  in  mourning." 

He  pressed  her  arm  and  drew  her  closer  to  him. 
"  Eh  bieni  little  one,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  her, 
"  you  can  keep  your  brooch  until  you  are  out  of  mourn- 
ing; that  won't  stop  you  from  looking  at  it." 

Like  the  evening  before,  he  was  walking  between 
them  both,  held  closely  —  a  prisoner  between  their 
shoulders^  and  so  as  to  look  into  their  blue  eyes,  so 
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alike,  with  their  specks  of  black  points,  he  spoke  to  each 
in  turn,  turning  his  head  first  to  one,  then  to  the  other. 
The  full  sun  dazzled  them,  but  now  he  did  not  confuse 
the  Countess  with  Annette,  as  he  did  yesterday,  but  he 
blended  the  young  girl  more  and  more  with  the  re- 
membrance of  what  the  mother  had  been.  He  wantsed 
to  embrace  them  both,  the  one  for  letting  him  refind 
on  her  cheek  and  on  her  neck  a  little  of  the  pink  and 
white  freshness  that  he  had  tasted  so  long  ago,  and 
which  he  saw  again  miraculously  reappearing;  the 
other  because  he  loved  her  always  and  he  always  felt 
coming  from  her  the  powerful  call  of  an  old  love. 
He  knew  and  felt  that  his  passion,  which  had  been 
a  little  weak  for  a  long  time,  and  his  affection  for  her, 
had  been  revived  at  the  sight  of  her  resurrected  youth. 
Annette  went  off  again  to  pick  flowers.  Olivier  did 
not  call  her  back  again;  it  seemed  as  if  the  touch  of 
her  arm  and  the  satisfaction  bf  the  }oy  he  had  given 
her  had  pacified  him,  but  his  eye  followed  her  every 
movement  with  that  pleasure  that  one  feels  in  looking 
at  people  and  things  which  draw  and  fascinate  our  eyes. 
When  she  came  back,  carrying  a  sheaf,  he  breathed 
more  deeply,  seeking,  without  knowing  it,  sonre  thing 
from  her,  a  little  of  her- breath  or  the  warmth  of  her 
body  as  she  brushed  against  him.  He  looked  at  her 
rapturously,  as  one  looks  at  the  morning  dawn,  as  one 
listens  to  music;  with  a  start  of  pleasure  when  she 
stooped  down  and  then  rose  again,  lifting  her  two  arms 
at  the  same  time  to  arrange  her  hair.  And  then 
stronger  and  stronger,  from  hour  to  hour,  she  stirred 
him,  and  brou^t  back  more  and  more  the  days  that 
had  passed;  she  had  little  laughs,  pretty  ways,  certain 
movements  which  brought  back  to  his  mouth  the  taste 
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of  kisses  that  had  been  given  and  returned  long,  long 
ago. 

She  made  of  the  distant  past  of  which  he  had  lo^t 
the  exact  sensation,  something  that  was  like  to  a  pres- 
ent dream;  she  jumbled  his  thoughts  together  —  the 
epochs,  the  dates,  the  ages  of  his  heart;  she  mixed  up 
and  rekindled  his  chilled  emotions,  and  blended  days 
that  had  passed  with  days  that  were  to  come  —  the  yes- 
terday with  the  to-morrow — the  remembrance  with 
th€  future  hope. 

He  asked  himself,  in  searching  his  memory,  if  the 
Countess  in  her  youthful  days  had  had  this  supple 
charm,  this  grace  of  a  ybting  fawn,  these  daring,  ca- 
pricious ways,  like  the  grace  of  an  animal  which  runs 
and  frisks  about  in  gambols.  No  I  She  had  been  less 
wild,  more  of  a  hothouse  flower.  A  town  bred  girl, 
then  a  woman  of  society,  she  had  never  drank  the  air 
of  the  fields  and  lived  among  the  trees  and  woods;  she 
had  grown  up  beautiful  in  the  garden  of  flowers  under 
the  protecting  shadow  of  its  walls,  and  not  under 
heaven's  full  bright  sun  like  Annette. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  chateau  the  Countess  sat 
down  at  the  little  low  table  in  the  recess  of  the  wide 
window  tind  wrote  some  letters.  Annette  went  up  to 
her  room  and  the  painter  went  out  again.  He  walked 
with  slow  steps,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  along  the  roads  outside  the  park,  but  he  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  lose  sight  of  the  white  fa^de  or 
the  pointed  roof  of  the  chateau.  The  moment  it  disap- 
peared from  his  view  behind  the  trees  or  the  dense 
shrubbery  he  felt  as  though  a  shadow  had  crossed  his 
heart,  like  when  the  sun  is  hidden  by  clouds,  and  when 
he  again  saw  it  through  the  opening  of  the  foliage  he 
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stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  the  two  straight 
lines  of  the  upstair  windows.  Then  he  walked  on 
again. 

He  felt  excited  and  happy.  H^ppy  at  what?  At 
everything.  The  air  seemed  so  pure  to  him,  it  was 
so  good  to  be  alive  this  day;  he  felt  again  in  his  body 
the  buoyancy  of  youth,  the  wish  to  run  and  catch  in  his 
hands  the  yellow  butterflies  as  th^y  flew  to  and  fro  over 
the  fields,  as  though  they  were  suspended  at  the  end 
of  an  elastic  thread.  He  sang  some  operatic  airs. 
Several  times  he  repeated  the  celebrated  air.  by  Gounod, 
Laisse-moi  contempler  ton  visage,  and  discovered  in 
the  beautiful  words  a  tender,  deeper  expression  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before. 

He  asked  himself  what  had  happened  to  make  him 
feel  so  different  from  yesterday.  Such  a  short  time 
had  elapsed.  Only  yesterday  in  Paris  he  was  discon- 
tented with  everything,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  life, 
and  now  to-day  he  was  happy,  calm,  satisfied  with  all; 
it  seemed  as  though  an  affable  god  must  have  changed 
his  soul.  **  That  obliging  god,"  he  thought,  **  might 
have  changed  my  body  at  the  same  time  and  made  me 
a  little  younger." 

He  looked  up  and  saw  Julio,  who  was  sea.rching  in 
the  thickets.  He  called  him  and  when  the  dog  came 
and  laid  his  shapely  little  head  with  its  long  crinkly 
ears  on  his  hand  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  be  able  to 
play  with  him  better;  said  nice  little  things  to  him  in 
dog  language,  and  took  him  op  his  knees  and  fondled 
him,  just  as  women  do  whose  hearts  arc  stirred  on  all 
occasions. 

In  the  evening  after  dinner,  instead  of  going  for  a 
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stroll  like  the  night  before,  they  passed  the  soiree  in  the 
drawing  room  en  famille. 

"  We  must  be  going  back  to  Paris,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, looking  up  suddenly  from  her  embroidery. 

"  Oh !  don't  speak  of  that  yet,"  cried  Olivier.  "  You 
did  not  want  to  leave  Roncieres  before  I  came,  why 
do  you  want  to  go  back  as  soon  as  I  arrive?  " 

"  But,  mon  cher  ami/^  she  said,  "  we  cannot  all  three 
stay  here  indefinitely." 

"  We  are  not  thinking  of  staying  indefinitely,  but 
just  a  few  days  more.  I  have  stayed  with  you  for 
several  weeks  at  a  time  before." 

"  Yes,  but  under  other  circumstances,  when  the 
house  was  open  to  every  one." 

'*  Oh,  mama,"  said  Annette  in  a  wheedling  tone, 
"  don*t  go  back  yet;  let  us  stay  just  two  or  three  days 
more.  I  am  learning  to  play  tennis  so  well,  I  am  so 
angry  when  I  lose  and  then  afterwards  I  am  so  pleased 
that  I  have  made  some  progress." 

Only  that  same  morning  the  Countess  had  planned 
to  prolong  this  mysterious  visit  of  her  friend  until  the 
following  Sunday,  and  now  she  wanted  to  return  to 
Paris  without  knowing  why.  She  had  hoped  that  this 
day  would  be  so  happy,  but  it  had  left  in  her  soul  a 
penetrating  sadness  —  fears  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand—  clinging  and  confused  like  a  presentiment. 
When  she  was  alone  in  her  room  she  tried  to  think 
what  had  caused  this  new  attack  of  melancholy.  Had 
she  undergone  one  of  those  imperceptible  emotions  of 
which  the  touch  is  so  transient  that  the  cause  cannot 
be  remembered,  but  whose  vibration  lingers  iii  the 
most  sensitive  chords  of  the  heart?     Perhaps.     .But 
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what?  She  remembered  some  unavowable  vexations 
in  the  many  phases  of  sentiment  through  which  she 
had  passed,  but  they  were  really  too  small  for  her  to 
be  cast  down  about  them.  "  I  am  unreasonable,"  she 
thought.     **  I  ought  not  to  torment  myself  like  this." 

She  opened  her  window  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
the  night,  and  she  stayed  there,  leaning  her  elbows  on 
the  window-sill,  looking  out  at  the  clear  silvery  moon. 

A  slight  noise  made  her  look  below.  Olivier  was 
walking  up  and  down  before  the  chateau.  "  Why  did 
he  say  he  was  going  to  his  room  ?  "  she  thought.  "  Why 
did  he  not  tell  me  he  was  going  out  in  the  garden? 
He  might  have  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  He  knows 
so  well  that  it  would  have  made  me  very  happy. 
What  is  he  dreaming  of  now  ?  " 

This  idea  that  he  did  not  want  her  to  walk  with  him, 
that  he  pifeferred  to  be  alone  this  beautiful  night,  by 
himself,'  smoking  a  cigar  —  for  she  could  see  the  little 
red  speck  of  fire  —  alone,  when  he  coi^ld  have  given 
her  the  joy  of  taking  her  with  him;  this  idea  that  he 
did  not  need  her  filled  her  with  a  new  ferment  of  bit- 
terness. 

:  She  was  going  to  close  the  window  so  as  not  to  see 
him,  or  be  tempted  to  call  him,  when  he  looked  up  and 
saw  her. 

^' Tiensl  Are  you  star-dreaming.  Countess?"  he 
cried. 

"'Yes,  and  you  also,  it  seems  to  me,"  she  replied. 

She  could  not  resist  saying : 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  were  going  out?  " 

"  I  only  wanted  to  smoke  one  cigar.  I  was  just 
going  in." 

"  Then  good-night,  mon  ami'' 
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"  Good-night,  Countess." 

She  drew  in  as  far  as  her  low  chair  and  sat  down 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Later,  when  she 
rang  for  her  maid,  the  girl,  seeing  her  mistress'  eyes 
were  red,  said  with  compassion :  "  Ah  I  Madame  va  en- 
core se  faire  une  vilaine  figure  pour  demain'' 

The  Countess  slept  very  badly  that  night.  She  was 
restless  and  tormented  with  nightmares.  When  she 
awoke  next  morning,  before  ringing  for  her  maid,  she 
drew  back  the  curtains  and  opened  the  windows  her- 
self to  look  in  her  mirror.  Her  features  were  drawn, 
the  eyelids  swollen,  her  complexion  very  sallow,  and 
the  sorrow  that  she  felt  was  so  great  that  she  wanted  to 
send  down  word  that  she  was  ill,  so  as  to  stay  in  her 
room  and  not  show  herself  until  the  evening.  Then 
the  wish  to  go  back  to  Paris  became  so  imperative  that 
it  superseded  all  other  thoughts.  She  wanted  to  go  at 
once,  by  the  first  train,  and  leave  this  clear  country, 
where  in  its  full  summer  daylight  one  saw  too  well  the 
ineffaceable  lines  of  grief  and  life. 

In  Paris  one  lives  in  the  half-light  of  the  apartments, 
where  the  rich  curtains,  even  in  full  daylight,  only  let  a 
soft,  mellow  light  enter.'  .  There  she.  would  be  herself 
again,  in  her  proper  setting  —  beautiful,  with  her  clear 
pale  skin  and  shadowy  eyes  looking  their  best  in  the 
half-toned,  subdued  light.  Then  Annette's  face  passed 
before  her  eyes^  high-colored  and  rough  tumbled  hair, 
so  fresh  when  she  ran  about  playing  tennis.  Now  she 
understood  the  unknown  uneasines3  which  she  had  suf- 
fered. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  jealous  of  her  daughter's 
beauty.  No !  no  I  that  would  be  despicable ;  it  was  not 
that,  but  she  felt  and  she  admitted  now  for  the  first 
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time  that,  when  Olivier  was  near,  she  ought  never  to 
show  herself  in  the  brightness  of  the  summer  sun  be- 
side her  daughter. 

She  rang  the  bell  and  before  drinking  her  tea  she 
gave  orders  for  their  return.  She  wrote  some  telegrams, 
cabled  the  menu  for  dinner  that  evening,  settled  the 
accounts  she  had  incurred  in  the  country,  gave  out  her 
last  instructions,  and  had  everything  arranged  in  less 
than  an  hour;  she  was  now  a  prey  to  a  feverish  and 
growing  impatience.  When  she  went  down  Annette 
and  Olivier,  who  had  been  informed  of  her  decision, 
questioned  her  with  surprise;  then,  seeing  that  she 
would  not  give  any  reason  for  this  abrupt  departure  — 
at  least,  no  precise  reason  —  they  grumbled  and  sulked 
and  showed  their  dissatisfaction  up  to  the  moment 
when  they  separated  at  the  terminus  in  Paris. 

The  Countess  held  out  her  hand  to  say  good-bye  to 
the  painter. 

"  Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow?  "  she  asked. 

"  Certainly  I  will  come,"  he  said,  still  a  little  sulky. 
*^  But  all  the  same  I  do  not  think  it  was  nice  of  you  to 
do  what  you  have  done.  We  were  so  comfortable 
down  there,  all  three  together." 

CHAPTER  III 

AS  soon  as  the  Countess  was  alone  in  her  coupe 
with  her  daughter,  and  they  were  being  driven 
rapidly  home,  a  sense  of  tranquillity  'and  peace 
came  over  her.  It  was  as  though  she  had  gone  through 
a  redoubtable  crisis.  She  breathed  freely.  She  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  smiled  as  they  passed  through 
the  streets.     She  saw  again  with  pleasure  this  beautiful 
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dty,  of  which  the  real  Parisians  seem  to  always  carry  the 
familiar  details  in  their  eyes  and  hearts. 

Here  were  her  favorite  shops ;  they  were  now  nearing 
the  jewelers;  she  remembered  the  merchant's  face  that 
she  had  so  often  seen  behind  his  vitrine  —  above  were 
the  salons  of  Madame  X,  who  made  such  exquisite  lin- 
gerie. She  breathed  freely,  she  was  in  her  own  loved 
city  again,  and  she  was  saved.  Saved  from  what  ?  She 
was  at  rest.     Why  ?     She  was  confident.     About  what  ? 

When  the  coupe  stopped  under  the  archway  of  the 
carriage  entrance  she  stepped  out  lightly  and  then 
glided  up  the  dim  wide  staircase,  whose  subdued  light 
came  through  the  stained  glass  windows;  then  into  the 
rich  darkened  salon,  and  on  into  the  soft  light  of  her 
bedroom.  There  she  stood  for  a  few  moments,  happy 
to  be  there  in  the  security  of  this  vague,  hazy  Paris  day. 
There  was  no  cruel,  dazzling  sunlight  here  —  one  could 
leave  to  the  imagination,  one  could  show  what  one  liked 
and  hide  what  one  liked.  The  unreasonable  remem- 
brance of  the  bright  light  which  bathed  the  country 
still  remained  with  her,  like  the  impression  of  a  suf- 
fering that  she  had  undergone.  When  she  came  down 
dressed  for  dinner  her  husband  was  just  coming  in. 
He  kissed  her  with  affection  and  said,  smiling: 

"  Ahl  ma  chere,  I  knew  well  enough  that  friend 
Bertin  would  bring  you  back.  I  did  not  do  a  foolish 
thing  in  sending  him  to  you." 

Annette  looked  at  her  father  and  mother  with  grav- 
ity and  said  in  the  droll  voice  that  she  had  when  she 
joked  without  laughing: 

"  Oh  I  but  papa,  if  you  knew  what  a  lot  of  trouble 
he  had.  Mother  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  Ron- 
cieres ;  he  had  to  force  her." 
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The  Countess  looked  confused  and  said  nothing.  No 
one  came  that  evening ;  orders  had  been  given  that  they 
were  not  at  home  to  anyone.  Madame  dc  Guilleroy 
spent  all  the  next  day  in  the  shops,  choosing  and  order- 
ing all  the  pretty  things  that  she  required. 

Since  her  girlhood  —  in  fact,  almost  since  her  child- 
hood —  she  had  always  enjoyed  the  long  fittings  before 
the  mirror  in  the  big  dressmakers'  show-rooms.  So 
as  soon  as  she  was  back  in  town  she  felt  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  all  the  details  of  this  minute  repetition  in 
the  grooves  of  the  Parisian  life.  She  liked  to  see  the 
vendenses,  hastening  towards  her  —  their  smiles,  their 
suggestions,  their  interrogations;  and  madame,  the  con- 
turiere,  the  modiste  and  the  corsetiere  were  for  her  per- 
sons of  worth  that  she  treated  as  artists  when  she  ex- 
plained her  opinion  and  asked  their  advice.  She  liked 
still  more  to  feel  the  skillful  hands  of  the  young  girls 
about  her  as  they  tried  on  her  gowns  and  made  her 
turn  round  and  about  before  her  gracious  reflection. 
The  touch  of  their  light  fingers  upon  her  skin,  on  her 
neck,  in  her  hair,  was  one  of  the  softest  petites  gour* 
mandises  that  she  enjoyed  in  her  life  of  femme  ele- 
gante. 

This  day,  however,  it  was  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
uneasiness  that  she  was  going  to  stand  without  a  veil 
and  bareheaded  before  these  sincere  mirrors. 

But  her  first  visit  to  the  modiste  reassured  her.  The 
three  hats  that  she  tried  on  suited  her  to  perfection; 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  when  the  vendeuse 
said  to  her  with  sincerity,  "  OA,  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
les  blondes  ne  devraient  jamais  quitter  le  deuil,"  she 
left  the  show-room  quite  contented  and  went  full  of  con- 
fidence to  the  other  fournisseurs. 
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When  she  arrived  home  she  found  a  little  note  from 
the  Duchess,  who  had  called  while  she  was  out,  saying 
she  would  come  again  in  the  evening.  Then  she  wrote 
some  letters.  Then  she  sat  musing  for  a  while.  It 
seemed  surprising  that  this  simple  change  of  abode  had 
drawn  back  into  a  past  which  seemed  already  far 
away,  the  great  unhappiness  which  she  had  felt.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  it  was  only  yesterday  that  she 
returned  from  Roncieres,  for  the  state  of  her  feelings 
was  so  modified  since  she  returned  to  Paris  that  it  was  as 
if  this  little  change  had  cauterized  her  wounds. 

When  Bcrtin  arrived  at  the  dinner  hour  he  looked  at 
her  in  surprise. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are  this  evening,  tnon  amie. 
Why,  you  are  perfectly  dazzling,"  he  exclaimed.  And 
his  few  words  filled  her  with  a  warm  wave  of  happiness. 

When  they  left  the  table  the  Count,  who  had  a  pas- 
sion for  billiards,  challenged  Bertin  to  a  game,  and  the 
two  women  went  with  them  into  the  billiard  room, 
where  the  Countess  ordered  the  coffee  and  liqueurs  to 
be  served.  The  men  were  still  playing  when  the 
Duchess  was  announced.  They  left  their  game  and  all 
went  into  the  salon. 

Madame  de  Mortemain  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
family's  bereavement.  For  several  minutes  it  seemed 
by  the  doleful  tones  of  the  conversation  that  everyone 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  but  little  by  little,  after  the 
Duchess  had  feelingly  expressed  her  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences, they  drifted  into  lighter  talk.  Then  Bertin 
got  up  and  took  Annette  by  the  hand  and  placed  heir 
under  her  mother's  portrait,  with  the  light  from  the  re* 
flector  falling  from  the  picture  onto  the  young  girL 
"  Isn't  this  enough  to  startle  one?"  he  said. 
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The  Duchess  was  so  surprised  that  for  a  few  mo- 
ments she  remained  staring  at  Annette.  "  Dieul "  she 
exclaimed  at  last,  ^^  Dieul  is  it  possible,  is  it  possible? 
It  is  a  resurrection.  How  could  I  not  have  noticed  it 
when  I  came  in.  Ah  1  ma  petite  Any,  ma  petite  Any  I 
Now  I  see  you  again.  I  who  knew  you  so  well  in  your 
first  mourning.  No,  not  in  your  first,  in  your  second," 
she  corrected,  "  for  you  had  already  lost  your  father. 
And  this  Annette  in  black  like  that,  why  it's  her  mother 
when  she  was  young  come  back  to  earth.  Quel 
miracle/  Without  this  portrait  one  would  not  have  no- 
ticed it.  Your  daughter  resembles  you  very  much  in 
reality,  but  the  portrait  —  why,  it's  marvelous,  mar- 
velous 1 '' 

Musadieu  came  in  at  this  moment,  having  heard  of 
their  return,  and  intending  to  be  the  first  to  present 
"  the  homage  of  his  sympathetic  condolences." 

He  stopped  in  his  speech  when  he  saw  the  young 
girl  standing  before  the  picture,  with  the  soft  light 
above  thrown  over  her.  She  seemed  to  be  the  living 
sister  to  the  painting. 

"  A  hi  par  exemplel ''  he  exclaimed,  "  that  is  the 
most  astonishing  thing  I  have  yet  seen." 

And  the  Corbelles  came  and  marveled  in  their  turn 
with  a  more  discreet  ardor.  Their  conviction  always 
followed  opinions  that  had  already  been  established. 

The  Countess  felt  a  dull  pain  at  her  heart;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  astonished  exclamations  of  all  these  people  had 
combined  to  make  her  suffer.  Without  saying  a  word 
she  looked  at  her  child,  standing  beside  the  portrait 
and  she  became  unnerved.  In  her  pain  she  wanted  to 
cry  out: 

"  Please  be  quiet.    Say  nothing  more.    Do  I  not  know 
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myself  how  much  she  resembles  what  I  once  was?" 

All  the  evening  she  was  very  quiet.  She  had  again 
lost  the  confidence  that  she  had  refound  when  she  ar- 
rived home. 

Bertin  was  talking  with  her  when  the  Marquis  de 
Farandal  was  announced. 

When  the  painter  saw  him  come  into  the  room  and 
walk  towar(k  the  mistress  of  the  house^  he  got  up  and 
stepped  behind  the  divan  on  which  they  were  sitting, 
murmuring: 

"  J  lions  boni  here's  this  big  fool  now/'  then  having 
made  the  tour  of  the  room  he  reached  the  door  and 
went  out. 

After  the  Countess  had  greeted  the  newcomer  and 
thanked  him  in  a  few  words  for  his  kind  expressions  of 
sympathy,  she  turned  round  to  look  for  Olivier,  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  their  conversation,  which  had  been 
upon  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  her. 

"Whatl  has  the  grand  homme  gone?"  she  asked. 

"  I  think  he  has,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband.  "  I 
saw  him  go  out  a  tanglaise'' 

She  was  surprised,  and  remained  thoughtful  for  a 
moment,  and  then  began  to  talk  to  the  Marquis. 

They  went  away  very  early;  these  intimate  friends 
were  the  only  ones  that  she  was  at  home  to  in  these 
days  of  their  mourning. 

When  she  was  lying  in  her  bed  that  night  all  the 
agonies  that  she  had  felt  in  the  country  came  back  to 
her.  She  detailed  them  more  fully,  she  verified  them 
more  clearly.  She  felt  oldl  That  evening  for  the 
first  time  she  had  understood  that  in  her  salon,  where, 
until  now,  she  had  been  the  only  one  admired, 
complimented  and  feted,  her  daughter  would  take  her 
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place.  She  had  understood  all  at  once  in  feeling  the 
homage  that  had  been  paid  to  Annette.  In  this  king- 
dom, the  house  of  a  beautiful  woman,  her  kingdom, 
where  she  supported  no  umbrage,  where  she  removed 
with  a  discreet  and  tenacious  care  all  formidable  com- 
parisons, where  she  only  allowed  her  equals  to  enter 
to  try  to  make  them  her  subjects,  she  saw  clearly  that 
her  daughter  would  now  become  the  sovereign* 

How  odd  it  was  what  she  felt  when  all  eyes  turned 
to  Annette,  as  Bertin  held  her  by  the  hand  standing 
beneath  the  picture  I  Every  one  looked  at  Annette, 
no  one  had  turned  to  her.  She  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed  to  hear  compliments  and  flattery  every  time  her 
guests  looked  at  her  portrait.  She  was  so  sure  of  the 
words  of  adulation,  that  she  had  come  to  take  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  scarcely  took  any  notice,  and 
yet  all  the  same  the  words  of  praise  were  very  sweet 
to  her,  and  now  this  unexpected  surrender  had  come, 
this  falling  off,  this  admiration  given  suddenly  but  en- 
tirely to  her  daughter.  She  was  not  jealous ;  it  did  not 
affect  her  at  all  in  that  way.  She  was  no  more  moved 
than  if  it  had  been  some  trivial  thing  of  no  possible  con- 
sequence. As  she  had  one  of  those  natures  which 
after  the  critical  moment  —  after  the  first  despond- 
ency —  react  and  find  arguments  of  consolation,  she 
thought  that,  once  her  dear  child  was  married,  when 
she  no  longer  lived  under  the  same  roof,  she  would  not 
have  to  support  this  incessant  comparison,  which  was 
beginning  to  be  too  painful  when  Olivier  was  near. 
But  only  when  he  was  near.  However,  the  shock  had 
been  very  strong  this  time. 

During  the  night  she  was  very  feverish  and  scarcely 
slept ;  in  the  morning  she  awoke  languid  and  depressed^ 
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and  then  she  fdt  a  great  wish  to  be  comforted,  to  be 
cured  —  to  ask  help  from  some  one  who  could  cure 
all  her  troubles  and  all  her  miseries,  both  moral  and 
physical. 

She  felt  really  so  ill,  so  altogether  worn  out  that  she 
decided  to  consult  her  doctor.  Perhaps  she  was  going 
to  become  very  ill !  It  was  not  natural  that  she  should 
pass  through  these  successive  stages  of  suffering  and 
peace  within  so  short  a  time  of  each  other,  so  she  sent  a 
telegram  to  her  physician  and  waited  for  him. 

He  arrived  about  1 1  o'clock.  He  was  one  of  those 
serious,  high-class  doctors  whose  decorations  and  titles 
guarantee  their  capacity,  and  whose  savoir-faire  equals 
at  least  the  pimple  savoir.  In  the  matter  of  feminine 
ailments  he  used  a  few  tactful  words  that  cured  them 
more  surely  than  any  medicines.  He  entered  the  room, 
bowed,  looked  well  at  his  patient,  then  said  with  a 
smile: 

^^  A  lions/  Madame*  It  is  nothing  very  serious. 
With  eyes  like  yours  one  cannot  be  very  ill." 

That  was  a  good  beginning  and  she  felt  very  grate- 
ful to  him.  She  then  told  him  all  her  ailments,  her 
nervous  attacks,  the  fits  of  melancholy,  but  she  did  not 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  she  was  very  worried  about  her 
looks.  After  he  had  listened  to  her  attentively,  merely 
asking  a  question  about  her  appetite,  as  though  he 
knew  quite  well  the  secret  nature  of  this  feminine 
complaint,  he  sounded  her  heart,  examined  her,  felt 
the  flesh  pn  her  shoulders  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
took  her  arm  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  weighed 
it.  He  understood  with  the  intuition  of  a  physician 
who  lifts  up  all  veils  that  she  was  consulting  him  far 
more  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  health. 
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**  YeSf  we  have  here  a  case  of  anaemia/'  he  saio 
with  his  most  professional  air.  ^*  Nervous  troubles. 
That  is  not  astonishing^  considering  that  you  have  just 
gone  through  a  great  sorrow.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  little  prescription  that  will  put  everything  in 
good  order.  Above  all,  you  must  eat  strengthening 
things;  take  the  juice  of  meat,  do  not  drink  water, 
stop  drinking  whie,  but  drink  plenty  of  beer.  I  can 
recommend  an  excellent  brew.  Do  not  tire  yourself 
over  anything,  but  walk  as  much  as  you  can.  Sleep 
well,  and  get  fatter.  That  is  all  the  advice  I  can 
give  you,  Madame,  my  beautiful  client." 

She  had  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  attention, 
trying  to  find  out  if  there  was  anything  to  really  lay 
hold  of. 

She  caught  at  his  last  phrase. 

"  Get  fatter,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  I  am  too  thin. 
Only  a  little  while  ago  I  was  too  stout,  and  probably 
I  have  weakened  myself  with  dieting." 

"  Without  doubt,"  answered  the  physician.  "  There 
is  no  harm  in  being  thin  if  one  has  always  been  so, 
but  when  one  gets  thin  on  principle,  it  is  always  at 
the  risk  of  something  else.  That,  fortunately,  is  very 
quickly  remedied.     Good  morning,  Madame," 

She  felt  better  already,  more  active  and  hopeful. 
She  sent  a  servant  to  order  the  beer  for  her  luncheon, 
that  he  had  recommended.  She  gave  the  man  instruc- 
tions to  get  it  from  the  principal  selling  place,  so  as  to 
have  it  fresher. 

She  was  leaving  the  table  when  Bertin  came  in. 

"  Here  I  am  again.  It  is  always  I,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  something;  have  you  anything 
to  do  this  afternoon  ?  " 
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** No,  nothing.     Why?" 

"And  Annette?" 

"  Nothing,  either." 

"  Then  can  you  come  to  see  me  about  four  o'clock?  " 

"  Yes,  but  what  about?  " 

"  I  am  sketching  my  figure  of  the  Reverie,  the  pic- 
ture I  spoke  to  you  about  when  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  let  Annette  pose  for  me.  It  will  be  doing  mc 
a  great  favor  if  I  could  have  only  one  hour  to-day. 
Will  you?" 

The  Countess  hesitated.  She  was  uneasy,  without 
knowing  why.     However,  she  replied: 

"  Yes,  I  can  arrange  it.  We  will  be  at  the  studio 
at  four  o'clock." 

"  Thanks,  so  much.  You  are  amiability  personi- 
fied." 

And  he  went  off  to  prepare  his  canvas  and  to  study 
his  subject,  so  as  not  to  tire  his  model  too  much. 

Then  the  Countess  went  out  alone,  on  foot,  to  ftntsh 
her  shopping.  She  walked  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
and  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes  with  slow  steps;  she  had 
walked  well  and  was  now  feeling  tired  out.  As  she 
passed  Saint- Augustin's  she  was  tempted  to  go  into 
the  church  and  rest.  She  pushed  open  the  padded 
door  and  gave  a  stgh  of  relief  at  feeling  the  cool  air 
of  the  vast  nave;  then  she  took  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

She  was  religious  in  the  same  way  that  many  Pari- 
sians are.  She  believed  ifi  God  without  a  doubt,  not 
being  able  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  Universe  with- 
out the  existence  of  a  Creator,  but  she  associated,  as 
most  people  do,  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  with 
the  nature  of  the  motive  created  as  her  eyes  saw  it 
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She  personified  her  Eternal  Father  according  to  what 
she  knew  of  His  work,  without  having  for  the  founda- 
tion any  clear  ideas  on  what,  in  reality,  could  be  the 
mysterious  Creator.  She  believed  firmly  in  religion, 
adored  it  theoretically,  and  feared  it  very  vaguely,  for 
she  ignored  in  all  conscience  its  intentions  and  its  wills, 
having  only  a  very  limited  confidence  in  the  priests, 
whom  she  considered  all  as  sons  of  peasants,  who  were 
recruits  on  duty  in  the  Divine  service. 

Her  father,  who  was  a  Parisian  bourgeois,  had  not 
forced  upon  her  any  principles  of  religion.  So  until 
her  marriage,  she  had  observed  its  rites  with  a  certain 
nonchalance.  Then  her  new  position  regulated  very 
strictly  her  apparent  obligations  towards  the  church, 
and  she  conformed  with  exactitude  and  punctuality  to 
this  light  servitude.  She  was  very  much  to  the  fore 
as  patroness  of  several  religious  institutions  and  or- 
phan asylums.  She  never  missed  the  Sunday  mass  and 
helped  the  poor  directly  and  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  a  priest,  the  vicar  of  her  parish.  She 
prayed  often,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  in  the  same  spirit 
that  a  soldier  does  his  duty  at  the  door  of  his  comman- 
der. Sometimes  she  prayed  because  she  was  sad,  es- 
pecially when  she  suffered  from  Olivier's  neglect. 
Without  confiding  in  heaven,  then,  the  cause  of  her 
supplications,  treating  God  with  the  same  naive  hy- 
pocrisy as  her  husband,  she  asked  him  to  help  her  in 
her  trouble.  When  her  father  died,  and  just  recently 
when  her  mother  died,  she  had  had  violent  attacks  of 
fervor,  passionate  supplications  and  outbursts  towards 
Him  who  watches  over  and  consoles  us. 

And  here  to-day  in  this  church,  where  chance  had 
brought  her,  she  felt  a  great  need  of  prayer,  not  a 
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prayer  for  any  one  or  for  any  thing,  but  for  herself 
alot^e,  as  she  had  prayed  at  her  nsiother's  grave.  She 
needed  aid  from  somewhere  and  she  called  upon  God 
now  in  the  same  manner  that  she  had  called  upon  her 
physician  in  the  morning. 

She  stayed  a  long  time  on  her  knees  in  the  silence 
of  the  church,  which  was  broken  now  and  again  by  quiet 
footsteps.  Then  suddenly,  as  though  a  clock  had 
struck  in  her  heart,  she  had  an  awakening  of  her 
thoughts.  She  pulled  out  her  watch,  started  on  seeing 
that  it  was  four  o'clock,  and  hurried  home  to,  fetch  her 
daughter,  whom  Olivier  was  already  awaiting. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  studio,  they  found  the 
artist  studying  on  the.  canvas  the  pose  of  his  R^erie* 
His  wish  was  to  reproduce  exactly  what  he  had  3Cien  in 
the  Pare  Monceau,  when  walking  there  with  An- 
nette—  a  poor  girl  df earning,  with  an  open  book  on 
her  knee%..  He  had  greatly  hesitated  whether  he 
should  rnake.her  ugly  or  pretty.  If  ugly  there  would 
be r more. character;  it  would  awaken  more  thoughts, 
more  emotion,  and  contain  more  philosophy.  If 
pretty,  she  would  be  more  bewitching,  diffuse  more 
charm,  and  would  ple^ase  better.  The-  wish  to  make 
a  study  after  his  little  friend  decided  him, 
Reveuse  should  be  pretty  and  would  consequently  re- 
alize her  poetical  dream  one  day  or  the  qther,  while 
the  ugly  one  would  be  condemned  to  a  dre^m  only  — 
without  end,  without  hope. 

As  soon  as  the  two  came  in  the  artist  rubbed  his 
hands  with  satisfaction  and  said : 

''Eh  bienl  Mademoiselle  Nane.  You  and  I  are 
going  to  work  together,  eh?  " 

The  Countess  seemed  thoughtful.     She  sat  down  ,^l 
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a  lounge  chair  and  watched  Olivier  as  he  placed  an 
iron  garden  chair  in  the  light  he  wanted.  He  then 
opened  his  bookcase  to  look  for  a  book.  After  hesitat- 
ing a  few  minutes  he  turned  to  her  and  asked: 

**  What  does  your  daughter  read?  " 

''  Mon  Dieul  Just  what  you  think.  Give  her  a 
book  by  Victor  Hugo/' 

"  La  Legende  des  Sieclesf  " 

"  Yes,  that  will  do." 

"  Petite,^'  he  said,  turning  to  Annette,  "  sit  down 
there  and  take  this  selection  of  verse,  open  at  page 
.  .  .  page  336.  There  you  will  find  a  piece  called 
Les  Pauvres  Gens.  Absorb  it,  drink  in  the  words  as 
one  drinks  the  best  of  wine,  gently,  word  by  word, 
and  let  yourself  be  carried  away  by  it;  let  yourself  be 
moved  by  it.  Listen,  petite,  to  what  your  heart  says 
to  you.  Then  close  the  book,  raise  your  eyes  and 
think  and  dream.  I  am  going  to  prepare  my  '  in- 
struments of  work '  now."  He  went  into  a  comer 
and  triturated  his  palette.  As  he  emptied  on  the  fine 
wood  the  contents  of  the  leaden  tubes,  which  came  out 
in  thin,  serpent-like  twists  of  color,  he  turned  round 
from  time  to  time  to  look  at  the  young  girl,  who  was 
already  interested  in  what  she  was  reading. 

As  he  looked  at  her  his  heart  beat  quickly,  his  fin- 
gers trembled,  he  forgot  what  he  was  doing  and  mixed 
the  tones  in  blending  the  little  pile  of  paste.  A  pas- 
sionate emotion  swept  over  him  as  he  found  himself 
before  this  black  and  blond  apparition;  in  the  same 
room,  the  same  chair.  After  twelve  years  he  stood 
before  the  resurrection  of  his  past. 

She  had  finished  reading  and  her  eyes  were  looking 
straight  before  her.     As  he  went  towards  her  he  saw 
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two  tears  in  her  eyes,  which  began  to  roll  slowly  down 
her  cheeks.  Then  he  shook  with  that  SElrong  ^mo- 
tion that  makes  a  man  forget  himself  entirely,  and 
trembling  he  turned  to  the  Countess. 

"  Godl  isn't  she  bea\itiful?  "  he  said  hoarsely.  Then 
he  remained  stupefied  as  he  saw  the  livid  and,  convulsed 
face  of  Madame  de  Guilleroy.  Her  large  eyes  were 
full  of  a  sort  of  terror.  She  looked  at  them  both,  her 
daughter  and  her  lover.  tjLe  went  up  to  her,  feeling 
vaguely  uneasy.  .,    .  .; 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked 
"I  want. to  speak  to  you,''  she  said,  gaspii^g.     She 
rose  from  her  chair  and  turniog  to  Annette  she  said 
quickly : 

"Wait  a  mon^ent,  my  chijd.  I  want. to  say  a  word, 
to  M.  Bertin." 

Then  she  walked  quickly  into  the  little  ,room.  at  the 
side,  the  little  reception  room)  where  he  of,ten  made 
his  visitors  await  him.  He  followed  her,  bewildered^ 
not  understanding  at  all.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
she  grasped  his  two  hands  and  said  hoarsely : 

"  Olivier,  Olivier,  I  implore  you,  do  not  let  her  pose 
any  more." 
He  looked  uneasy  and  asked : 
"Why?" 

"  Why?  Why?  "  she  cried.  "  He  asks  why.  My 
God!  You  do  not  understand  why?  You.  You. 
God  1  Why  didn't  I  see  it  soc«er.  I  have  onjy  just  dis- 
covered it.  I  can  say  nothing  to  you  i^ow  —  nothing. 
Fetch  me  my  daughter.  Tell  her  that  I  am  ill,  then 
order  a  carriage.  I  must  go.  You  can  come  and 
call  upon  me  in  an  hour's  time.  I  will  see  you  alone." 
"  But  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,"  he  said. 
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She  was  almost  hysterical. 

"  Go,"  she  said  quickly.  '*  Leave  me.  I  cannot 
speak  to  you  here.  Fetch  my  daughter  and  order  a 
carriage." 

He  was  obliged  to  obey  her,  and  returned  to  the 
studio.  Annette,  without  suspicion,  had  commenced 
to  read  again ;  her  heart  had  been  made  very  sad  by  the 
poetic  and  lamentable  story  by  the  celebrated  author. 

"  Your  mother  is  not  well,"  the  artist  said.  **  She 
was  taken  faint  as  she  went  into  the  little  room.  Go 
to  her.     I  will  get  «ome  smelling  salts." 

He  went  to  his  room  and  fetched  a  flacon  of  salts. 

He  found  the  mother  and  her  child  in  each  other's 
arms,  crying  —  Annette  overcome  by  the  pathetic  story 
of  Les  Pauvres  Gens,  let  her  tears  flow  freely,  and  the 
Countess,  with  great  slow  tears  in  her  own  eyes,  tried 
to  comfort  her. 

He  waited  a  few  minutes,  not  daring  to  speak,  and 
watched  them.  He  began  to  feel  oppressed  himself 
with  an  incomprehensible  melancholy.  At  last  he 
said: 

"Well,  do  you  feel  better?" 

'*  Yes,  a  little,"  replied  the  Countess.  "  It  is  noth- 
ing.    Did  you  order  the  carriage?  " 

**  Yes,  it  will  be  here  presently." 

"  Thank  you,  mon  ami,  it  is  nothing.  I  have  had 
too  much  grief  lately." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  servant  appeared  to  say  the 
carriage  was  at  the  door. 

And  Bertin,  full  of  uneasy  thoughts,  helped  his 
friend,  who  was  still  very  pale  and  feeble,  down  the 
stafirs.  As  he  held  her  arm  he  could  feel  her  heart 
beating  quickly  beneath  her  bodice. 
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When  he  was  alone  he  asked  himself,  ''  What  is 
the  matter  with  her?  Why  this  attack? ''  and  he  be- 
gan to  search  for  a  reason,  roaming  around  the  truth 
without  letting  himself  discover  it.  At  last  he  ap- 
proached it  with  hesitation. 

**  Surely  she  does  not  think. that  I  am  making  love 
to  her  daughter,"  he  said.  "No!  that  would  be  too 
much." 

And  he  fought  against  >  this  supposed  conviction 
with  loyal  and  ingenious  arguments;  he  became  indig- 
nant that  she  could  think  that  his  sane  and  almost 
paternal  affection  for  her  daughter  could  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  stronger  sentiment.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  more  annoyed  he  became  with  his 
friend;  how  dared  she  suspect  him  of  such  base;,  such 
unqualified  infamy  I  He  worked  himself  into  a  rage 
and  he  promised  himself,  when  he  called  >  Upon  her 
presently,  that  he  would  express  in  strong  terms  exactly 
what  he  felt.  He  soon  left  the  house  to  go  to  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes;  he  was  impatient  to  have,  her 
explain. 

As  he  walked  along  he  thought  with  increasing  im- 
patience about  just  what  he  would  say,  the  arguments 
and  phrases  which  would  justify  him  and  avenge,  such  a 
suspicion. 

He  found  her  lying  on  the  sofa,  her  face  lined  with 
suffering. 

"  Well,"  he  said  dryly.  "  Kindly  explain  to  me,  my 
dear  friend,  the  meaning  of  the  strange  scene  a  little 
while  ago." 

"  What  I  You  have  not  yet  understood?  "  she  said 
brokenly. 

**  Nol  I  must  confess." 
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"  Voyons,  Olivier.     Look  well  into  your  heart." 

"Into  my  heart?" 

"  Yc8.     Into  the  depths  of  your  heart." 

"  I  do  not  understand;  you  must  explain  better," 

"  Search  in  the  bottom  oi  your  heart  and  see  if 
there  is  nothing  that  is  dangerous  for  you  and  for 
me. 

'*  I  repeat  to  you,"  he  said  slowly,  emphasizing  each 
word,  **  thai  I  do  not  understands.  I  know  that  there 
is  something  in  your  imaginatioo,  but  in  my  conscience 
I  can  see  nothing." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  conscience.  I  am 
speaking  of  your  heart." 

"  I  am  not  good  at  guessing  enigmas.  I  beg  of  you 
to  be  more  explicit." 

Then  slowly  lifting  her  two.  hands,  she  took  her 
friend's  hands  in  hers  and  kept  them,  and  said  as  if 
each  word  was  tearing  her  heart : 

"  Take  care,  mon  ami,  or  you  will  love  my  child." 

He  pulled  his  hands  away  roughly  and  with  the  in- 
dignation of  one  who  is  innocent  and  fights  against  a 
shameful  accusation — -^with  quick  gestures  and  increas- 
ing excitement,  he  defended  hinftself,  and  accused  her 
in  his  turn  for  having  such  meln,  such  despicable  sus- 
picions. 

She  let  him  talk  for  a  long  time,  but  he  could  not 
convince  her.     She  was  sure  of  what  she  had  said. 

"  I  do  not  siispect  you,  my  friend,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  You  are  ignorant  of  t^hat  i^  passing  in  you,  just  as 
I  was  Ignorant  of  it  until  this  morning.  You  are  be- 
having to  me  now  as  if  I  had  accused  you  of  wishing 
to  captivate  Annette's  heart.  Ohl  no!  no  I  I  know 
how  loyal  and  worthy  of  all  esteem  and  confidence  you 
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are.  I  only  beg  of  you,  I  implore  you,  to  look  into 
the  depths  of  your  heart  and  sec  if  the  affection  which 
you  are  beginning  to  have,  in  spite  of  yourself,  for  my 
daughter  has  not  a  character  a  little  different  from  sim- 
ple friendship." 

He  became  angry  and  more  and  more  agitated.  He 
began  again  to  plead  his  loyalty,  as  he  had  pleaded  to 
himself  in  the  street  on  his  way  to  see  her.  She  waited 
until  he  had  finished,  then,  without  anger  or  any  ex- 
citement whatever,  but  deathly  pale,  she  said : 

"  Olivier,  I  know  all  that  you  say  to  me  and  I  think 
the  same  as  you.  I  know  you  are  loyal,  but  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  making  a  mistake.  Listen,  reflect)  and  under- 
stand, mon  ami.  My  daughter  resembles  me  too  much. 
She  is  just  like  what  I  was  when  you  commenced  to 
love  me,  so  much  so  that  you  are  beginning  to  love  hef 
also." 

"  Then,"  he  cried,  "  you  dare  to  throw  in  my  face 
such  a  thing  on  the  mere  supposition  of  this  ridiculous 
argument  —  he  loves  me,  my  daughter  resembles 
me  —  he  mil  get  to  love  her/' 

But  seeing  that  the  C(>unte^s  became  more  and  more 
deathlike,  he  continued  In  a  quieter 'tone: 

"  Do  not  be  sd  absurd,  my  dear  Any;  it  is  simply 
because  I  find  you  in  her  that  the  child  pleases  me  so 
much.  It  is  you  and  you  only  that  I  love,  dear,  when 
I  look  at  hef."' 

"  Yes,  that  is  why  I  am  commencing  to  suffer  so 
much,  and  that  is  why  I  am  filled  with  dread.  You 
have  not  yet  analyzed  your  feelings,  but  very  soon  you 
will  not  be  able  to  deceive  yourself,"  replied  the  Coun- 
tess sadly. 

"  Any,  you  must  be  mad  to  think  such  a  thing." 
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'*  Do  you  require  some  proofs  i  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes." 

^'  In  spite  of  all  my  persuasions  you  have  not  been 
to  Roncieres  for  three  years,  but  you  rushed  down 
quickly  enough  when  the  proposition  was  made  that  you 
should  fetch  us." 

**  Ahl  par  exemple!  You  reproach  me  with  not 
having  left  you  alone  down  there,  knowing  that  you 
were  so  sick  after  your  mother's  death.'* 

"  Very  well.  I  will  not  argue  the  matter.  But 
here  again  —  your  wish  to  see  Annette  is  so  impera- 
tive that  you  could  not  let  even  to-day  pass  without 
asking  me  t9  take  her  to  your  home  under  the  pretext 
of  posing  for  yoii," 

''And  you  did  not  imagine  that  it  was  you  whom 
I  called  to  see?  " 

"You  are  now  arguing  against  yourself;  you  are 
trying  to  convince  yourself  that  it  is  so,  but  you  cannot 
deceive  me.  Listen  again.  Why  did  you  leave  the 
house  so  abruptly  last  evening,  when  the  Marquis  de 
Farandal  came  in  the  room?     Do  you  know?  " 

He  hesitated,  very  surprised.  Why  had  he  left? 
He  was  beginning  to  feel  strangely  uneasy.  He  was 
disarmed  by  this  observation.  .Then  he  said  hesitat- 
ingly: 

!*  Well  ...  I  scarcely  know  .  •  .  I  was 
tired,  and  then  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  — :  that 
big  imbecile  annoys  me." 

"Since  when?" 

"  Always." 

"  Pardon  me,  mon  ami,  but  I  used  to  hear  you  praise 
him  very  warmly.  You  liked  him  once  upon  a  time. 
Be  perfectly  sincere,  Olivier." 
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"  Well,  it  is  possible  that  the  great  tenderness  which 
I  have  for  you  makes  me  like  all  who  belong  to  you, 
so  much  so  as  to  modify  ijiy  opinion  on  that  conceited 
prig.  It  was  all  right  when  I  met  him  a^  the  club 
occasionally,  but  I  get  annoyed  .when  I  see  him  at  your 
house  almost  every  day." 

''  My  daughter's  house  will  not  be  mine,'*  said  the 
Countess  quietly.  '^  That  will  be  sufficient  I  know 
your  high  principles,  and  I  know  that  you  will  think 
over  seriously  what  I  have  said  tx^  you.  When  yo\x 
fully  understand  you  will  see  that  I  have  pointed  out 
to  you  a  great;  danger  while  thtar^  is  time  for  yp\)  to 
escape  Lt.  And  you  will  take  care. .  Let  us  taUc  of 
something  else  now,"  she  concluded  as  she  lay  back 
weakly  on  the  sofa. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  subject  farther.. 
He  was  thoroughly  uneasy,  not  knowing  what  to  think; 
he  needed  to  be  alone  to  be  able  to  reflect.     After  they^ 
had  talked  on  other  matters  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  left  her. 

CHAPTER  IV  , 

WITH  slow  steps  Olivier:  Bertin  Returned 
home.  He  was  disturbed  and  worried, 
as  though  he  had  just  Idarned-  a  sham^eful. 
family  secrete  He  tried  to  sound  bis  heart*  so  as,  to  see! 
things  clearly, —  he  tried  to  read  the  intiitiate  pages 
of  the  interior  book,  those  pages  which  are  stuck  .so* 
closely  one  to  another,  that  oftentimes  it  is  the  hand 
of  a  stranger  which  separates  and  turns  them  over  for  us. 
Most  assuredly'  he  did  not  think  he  was  in  love  with 
Annette !  :  The  Countess,  whose  anooying  jealousy  wa» 
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always  on  the  alert,  had  anticipated  this  danger,  and 
had  signaled  it  before  it  existed. 

But  this  peril,  might  it  exist  to-morrow,  next  week, 
next  month?  It  was  to  this  sincere  question  that  he 
tried  to  give  a  sincere  answer.  It  was  true,  the  petite 
stirred  his  tender  feelings,  but  then  those  feelings  were 
SO'  numerous  with  a  man  that  one  ought  not  to  confuse 
the  offensive  with  the  inoffensive.  In  this  same  tender 
manner  he  was  fond  of  animals,  especially  cats.  He 
could  not  look  at  their  silky  fur  without  being  seized 
with  an  irresistible,  almost  sensual,  wish  to  caress  them; 
he  loved  to  run  his  fingers  over  their  soft  and  undulat- 
ing back,  and  stroke  and  kiss  their  hair,  which  was  so 
full  of  electricity. 

The  attraction  which  drew  him  to  the  young  girl 
resembled,  a  little,  these  obscure  and  innocent  desires, 
which  are  a  part  of  all  the  incessant  and  unappeasable 
.vibrations  of  the  human  nerves. 

His  eye  of  an  artist  and  also  his  eye  of  a  man, 
were  beguiled  by  her  freshness,  by  the  blossoming  of 
her  young,  clear  life,  by  the  sap  of  youth  which  radiated 
from  her;  and  his  heart  being  so  full  of  reminiscences 
of  his  long  friendship  with  her  mother,  found  in  the 
extraordinary  likeness  of  Annette  to  the  Countess  a  re- 
call of  old  emotions, —  emotions  which  had  slept  al- 
most since  the  commencement  of  his  love,  and  which 
had  perhaps  been  ^aken  under  the  sensation  of  an 
awakening!  Yes  I  that  was  it.  This  idea  pleased 
him.  He  felt  that  he  was  now  awake  after  years  of 
sleep.  If  he  had  loved  the  child  without  suspecting 
it  he  would  have  felt  when  near  her  that  animation 
of  the  entire  being  which  makes  a  man  different  the 
moment  that  the  flame  of  a  new  desire  is  alight.     No, 
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this  peiite  had  only  blown  the  old  fire  into  a  flame. 
It  was  still  the  mother,  and  the  mother  only,  that  he 
loved,  and  without  a  doubt  a  little  more  than  he  did 
before,  on  account  of  her  daughter, —  of  this  appari- 
tion who  had  come  to  them  from  the  past.  And  he 
formulated  this  statement  by  this  reassuring  sophism, 
"  One  can  love  but  once."  The  heart  can  be  moved 
many  times,  when  meeting  another  being,  because  each 
one  exercises  on  another  either  an  attraction  or. a  r^ 
pulsion*  From  all  these  influences  are  borri  friend- 
ships, fancies,  the  desire  for  possession  —  the  quick 
and  .fleeting  passion  —  but  not  true  love.  For  real 
love  to  exist  the  two  beings  must  be  born  for  each 
other,  they  must  be  drawn  to  each  other  by  so  many 
tastes  that  they  must  have  in  common,  by  so  much  affin- 
ity of  the  flesh,  of  the  mind,  of  the  character,  and  feel 
themselves  bound  by  things  of  all  nature,  that  it  forms 
a  rope  of  attachments.  In  short,  that  which  one  loves 
is  not  so  mttch  Mrs.  X.  or  Mr.  Z.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
woman,  or  a  man,  a  creature  without  name,  who  has 
come  from  Nature,  that  wonderful  female,  with  organs, 
a  heart,  a  soul,  who,  like  a  magnet,  attracts  our  organs, 
our  eyes,  our  lips,  our  heart  and  our  thought,  all  our  sen- 
sual and  intelligent  appetites.  One  likes  a  certain  type 
—  that  is  to  say,  we  like  in  one  person  a  reunion  of 
all  the  human  qualities  which  can  separately  seduce  us 
in  the.  others. 

For  the  artist,  Madame  de  Guilleroy  hdd  been  this 
type,  and  the  duration  of  their  friendship,  of  which 
he  had  not  grown  weary,  had  proved  this  to  him  in  a 
convincing  manner.  Then  Annette  physi<iaHy  resem-* 
bled  what  her  mother  had  been,  even  to  deceiving  the 
eyes,  so.  in  that  case  it  was  not  astonishing  that  hid 
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man's  heart  should  be  caught  a  little,  without  sweeping 
him  away.  He  had  loved  a  woman.  Another  was 
born  of  her -^  her  image.  He  could  not  really  de- 
fend himself  from  carrying  back  to  the  second  a  light, 
affectionate  remnant  of  the  passionate  attachment 
which  he  had  had  for  the  first.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  in  that.  His  look  and  his  memory  had  only 
been  illusioned  by  this  apparent  resurrection^  but  his 
instinct  had  not  led  him  into  any  error,  for  be  had 
never  felt  for  the  young  girl  the  least  confusion  of  a 
sensual  desire* 

But  then  the  Countess  accused  him  of  being  jealous 
of  the  Marquis.  Was  it  true?  He  made  another 
severe  examination  of  his  conscience,  and  admitted  that 
it  was  true;  he  really  was  a  little  jealous.  But  after 
all,  that  was  not  astonishing.  Isn^t  one  often  jealous 
of  men  who  make  love  to  a  woman,  no  matter  who  the 
woman  is?  Hasn't  one  sometimes  felt,  when  in  the 
street,  in  a  restaurant,  or  at  a  theater,  a  Kttlc  enmity 
against  the  man  who  brushes  by  or  who  comes  into 
the  room  where  you  are  with  a  beautiful  girl  clmging 
to  his  arm?  Every  man  who  possesses  a  woman  is  a 
rival.  He  is  a  satisfied  male,  a  conqueror  whom  the 
other  males  envy.  And  then,  without  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  physiology,  if  it  was  normal  that 
he  had  a  sympathy  for  Annette  that  was  a  little  oter- 
wrought  by  his  tenderness  for  her  mother,  was  it  not 
then  natural  that  he  felt  grow  up  in  him  a  slight  ani- 
mosity against  her  future  husband?  Why,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  I  However,  he  would  try  to  overcome 
this  bad  feeling  which  he  had  for  the  youth.  In  his  in- 
nermost thoughts,  there  still  existed  a  bitter  discontent 
against  himself  and  the  Countess*     Their  every-day 
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relations  would  be  embarrassmg,  now  she  had  these 
suspicions.  He  would  have  to  watch  with  scrupulous 
aad  tiring  attention  his  every  word,  act,  and  look,  every 
attitude  that  he  took  towards  the  young  girl,  because 
everything  that  he  might  do,  everything  he  might  say, 
would  be  suspected  by  the  mother.  When  he  arrived 
at  his  home  he  was  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper,  and 
commenced  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  manner  of  a 
man  whose  nerves  are  irritated,  who  in  his  nervousness 
uses  ten  matches  to  /light  one  smoke*  In  vain  he  tried 
to  woric.  His  hand,  his  eye,  and  his  mind  seemed  un- 
accustomed to  painting.  It  was  as  though  he  had  for- 
gotten how  to  use  the  brush,  as  though  he  had  never 
known  or  practiced  his  art. 

Finally  he  took  a  little  canvas  that  had  been  com- 
menced —  a  corner  of  a  street  where  a  blind  woman 
was  singing.  He  looked  at  it  with  an  insuperable  in- 
difference, with  such  a  powerlessness  to  continue  it 
that  he  sat  before  it,  his  palette  in  his  hand,  and  then 
forgot  rt,  but  all  the  time  he  was  looking  at  it  with 
a  searching  and  attentive  fixity. 

Then  the  impatience  of  the  time,  which  seemed  to 
stand  still,  the  interminable  minutes,  began  to  torment 
his  intolerable  feverishness. 

Until  his  dinner,  which  he  would  take  at  the  club, 
what  should  he  do?  since  it  was  impossible  to  work. 
The  idea  of  walking  on  the  boulevards  tired  him  in  ad- 
vance,-:—  the  streets,  the  people,  the  carriages,  the  shops 
filled  him  with  disgust,  and  die  thought  of  making  a 
visit  to  no  matter  whom,  made  him  take  ah  instanta- 
neous dislike  to  all  the  people  he  knew. 

What  should  he  do  then  ?  He  walked  to  and  fro 
inf  his  studio;  at  each  turn  he  looked  at  the  clock. 
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whose  hands  were  displaced  by  a  few  seconds.  How 
well  he  knew  this  beat  from  the  door  to  the  cabinet 
full  of  curios  and  back  again.  He  had  tramped  it  so 
often  —  in  moments  of  tense  excitement,  of  warmth, 
of  animation,  at  the  flight  of  his  imagination,  at  the 
zenith  of  his  success,  at  the  execution  of  fertile  and 
easy  work, —  it  was  a  delightful  recreation,  this  walk 
to  and  fro  in  the  gay  warm  studio;  then  in  the  hours 
of  powerlessness  and  discouragement,  in  the  miserable 
hours  when  nothing  seemed  to  be  worth  an  effort  or  a 
movement,  it  was  the  execrable  tramp  of  a  prisoner  in 
his  cell.  If  only  he  could  sleep,  if  he  could  sleep  just 
one  hour  on  the  divan  I  But  it  was  impossible.  He 
had  worked  himself  into  such  an  agitated  state  that  he 
was  trembling  with  exasperation.  But  why  had  he 
gotten  into  this  sudden  access  of  rage? 

"  This  is  absurd,"  he  said  viciously  to  his  reflection 
in  the  mirror,  "  to  have  put  myself  into  this  violenl 
state  for  such  a  ridiculous,  insignificant  cause.     Bah  I  " 

Then  he  thought  he  would  take  a  book.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  ''  Legende  des  Siecles**  was  still  on  the 
chair  where  Annette  had  left  it ;  he  opened  it  and  read 
two  pages  of  verse,  but  he  could  not  see  any  meaning 
to  it.  He  understood  no  more  what  he  was  reading 
than  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  a  foreign  language. 
He  turned  back  the  pages  and  began  again,  to  see  if  it 
was  really  impossible  for  him  to  grasp  the  sense. 

''  A  lions  honl^'  he  said^  after  a  vain  effort-  **  I  sup- 
pose my  brain  has  gone  on  a  vacation.'' 

Suddenly  an  inspiration  came  to  him  as  to  the  best 
way  to  pass  these  two  hours  before  dinner.  He  or* 
dered  a  warm  bath,  and  he  stayed  in  it  stretched  out, 
relieved  and  soothed;  he  laid  there  dreaming  in  the 
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warm  water,  until  his  valet  brought  his  linen  and 
awoke  him  from  his  half  sleep. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  club  he  found  his  usual  com- 
panions there.  He  was  received  with  exclamations 
and  open  arms,  for  no  one  had  seen  him  for  several 
days. 

"I  have  been  in  the  country,"  he  explained.  All 
the  men>  with  the  exception  of  the  landscape  painter, 
Maldant,  professed  a  profound  contempt  for  the  fields 
and  the  woods.  Rocdiane  and  Landa  went  into  the 
country,  it  was  true,  but  only  for  the  shooting.  When 
on  the  moors  and  in  the  woods  they  only  felt  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  partridges,  pheasants  and  quails  fall 
beneath  their  shots,  looking  like  tatters  of  feathers,  or 
watching  the  little  startled  rabbits  turning  over  on 
their  heads,  like  clowna,  five  or  six  times  in  succession, 
and  showing  as  they  cut  their  capers  the  mesh  of  white 
hairs  on  their  tail.  Outside  of  this  autumn  and  winter 
sport,  they  considered  the  country  tame.  Rocdiane  re- 
marked : ''  Je  prifere  les  petites  femmes  aux  petits  poU." 

The  dinner  was  the  same  as  usual  —  noisy  and 
jovial ;  they  had  some  discussiona,  but  nothing  unfore- 
seen burst  out.  Bertin,  to  forget  himself,  talked  a 
great  deal;  his  companions  found  him  even  more  amus- 
ing than  usual,  but  as  soon  ^s  he  had  finished 'his  coffee 
and  played  sixty  points  at  billiards  with  Banker  Li- 
verdy  he  left  them.  He  strolled  along  the  boulevards, 
then  round  the  Madeleine  and'  the  rue  Taitbout,  passed 
three  times  before  the  Vaudeville,  wondering  whether 
he  should,  go  in,  stopped  a  cab  to  take  him  to  the  Hip- 
podrome, then  changed  his  mind,  walked  towards  the 
Nouveau-Cirque,  thfiD  abruptly  made  a  half  turn  with- 
out   premeditation— -- for    no    reason    whatever,    and 
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walked  quickly  up  the  Boulevard  Malesherbcs,  slack- 
ening his  pace  as  he  neared  Madame  de  Guilleroy^s 
home. 

"  She  will  perhaps  think  it  singular  that  I  have  come 
back  again  to-night,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then  he  re- 
assured himself  by  thinking  that  there  was  nothing 
astonishing  in  calling  a  second  time  to  ask  how  she  was. 

She  was  alone  with  Annette  in  the  little  salon  at  the 
end.  They  were  again  sitting  under  the  roste  lamp 
light  working  at  the  coverlet  for  the  poor. 

When  he  came  in  the  room  she  said  simply  :■ "  Tiens! 
it  is  you,  mon  ami!  " 

"  Yes  I  I  was  anxious.  I  wanted  to  sec  you.  How 
are  youithia  evening?     Feeling  better,  I  hope?  " 

"  Thanks,  I  am  very  well." 

She  waited  ^  moment  and  then  said,  with  marked' 
intention: 

"  And  you?  " 

He  laughed  carelessly  and  replied: 

"  Ohl  I,  I  am  very. well  —  very  well,  indeed.  Your 
fears  were  entirely  without  foundation." 

She  stopped  knitting  and  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  him.     An  ardent  look  full  of  prayer  and  doubt. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  he  said. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  she  replied  with  a  smile  that 
was  a  little  forced. 

He  sat  down,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  house  he 
felt  ill  at  ease;  there  came  again  that  sort  of  paralysis 
of  ideas,  but  this  trnie 'moire  complete  than  that  which 
had  gripped  him  in  the  afternoon  as  he  stodd  before  his 
canvas. 

The  Countess  turned  to  her  dcn^ter.  *•  You  can 
continue,  my  child.     It  will  not  annoy  M.  iBertin." 
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"What  was  she  doing?  '■  he  asked. 

**  She  was  studying  a  fantaisie/' 

Annette  got  up  and  went  to  the  piano.  Without 
thinklngt,  liis  eye  folkiwed  her,  as  it  always  did  when 
he  thought  how  pretty  she  was.  Then  he  felt  the 
mother's  gaze  upon  him,  and  he  turned  his  head 
quickly,  as  though  he  had  been  looking  at  something  in 
the  dim  corners  of  the  salon. 

The  Countess  took  up  a  little  gold  case  from  her 
work^-table.  It  was  a  present  he  had  given  her.  She 
opened  it  and  offered  him  some  cigarettes.  " 

"  Smoke^  mon  hmiy  you  know  I  like  it  when  we  are 
alone  here." 

He  obeyed.  And  Annette  began  to  play  her  fan^ 
taisie. 

It  Was  old  music  ^ —  light  and  rippling,  one  *  of 
those  soft  airs  that  seem  to  have  been  inspired  to 
the  composer  by  a  quiet  nK>onlight  evening  in  spring-- 
time. 

"  Whose  is  that?  ''  Olivier  asked.  • 

"  It  is  Schumann.  It  is  Jittfe  known,  but  it  is- very 
charming."  ^ 

He  wanted  so  to  turn  and  look  at  Annette,  but  he 
did  not  dare.  Just  a  slight  movement,  only  a  turn  of 
his  neck,  imd  he  could  see  her.  Where  he  wad  sitting 
he  could  see  at  the  side  the  light  from  the  piano  candlts 
in  the  aicove,  but  he  knew  well  that  the  Courktess  was 
watching  him,- so  he  sat  motionless  with  eyes  raised  be- 
fore him,  seemifigly  interested  in  the-  wreath  of  gray 
smoke  that  he  blew  from  his  cigarette. 

"That  is  all  you  have  to  say  to  me?"  murmured 
Madame  de  GuiUefoy. 

He  smiled. 
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"  You  must  not  want  more  for  the  moment,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  that  music  hypnotizes  mey  it  drinks 
my  thoughts.     I  will  speak  sooa«" 

"  Tiens!  "  she  said.  '*  Before  mother  died  I  was 
studying  something  for  you.  I  have  never  let  you  heat 
it,  but  I  will  play  it  soon,  when  the  fetite  has  finished; 
you  see  if  it  Is  not  a  weird  thing." 

She  was  a  very  talented  musician.  She  had  a  subtle 
comprehension  of  emotion,  which  ran  thrcHigh  her 
notes.  In  this  accomplishment  she  had  one  of  her 
surest  powers  over  the  painter^s  feelings. 

As  soon  as  Annette  had  finished  her  sylvan  sym- 
phony by  Schumann,  the  Countess  got  up  and  took  her 
place  at  the  piano.  As  her  finger^  gKded  over  the  keys 
a  strange  wild  melody  filled  the  room  —  a  melody » in 
which  all  the  phrases  seemed  some  plaint  —  different 
plaints — numerous  and  changing,  interrupted  by  a 
unique  note,  now  dying  away,  now  returning  with  'a 
weird  cry,  falling  in  the  midst  of  a  light  air,  cutting  it, 
scathing  and  shattering  it,  like  a  monotonous  incessant 
cry'  of  distrks$,  the  unappeased  call  of  a  struggling 
soul. 

But  Olivier  was  looking  at  Annette,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  to  him,  and  he  heard  nothing.  He  had  not 
understood  the  glorious  music*  He  was  looking,  at  the 
child  without  thinking;  his  eyes  were  devouring  her,  it 
was  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  an  habitual  and  good 
thing.  He  drank  her  in  wholesomely,  like  one  drinks 
a  draught  of  clear  fresh  water  when  one  is  thirsty. 

''Eh  bten!''  said  the  Countess.  "Isn't  it  bewti- 
ful?"   ' 

"  Admirable,  superb;  whose  is  it?''  he  cried  waking 
up. 
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"  You  don't  know?  "  she  asked  in  surprise. 

"No." 

"  You  don't  really  know  ?  " 

"No." 

"Why,  it  is  Schubert  V 

"  That  doesn't  surprise  me,"  he  said  with  an  air  of 
strong  convierion.  "  It  is  simply  superb.  Do  be 
kind  and  play  it  over  gain." 

She  played  again,  and  again  he  turned  his  head  to 
look  at  Annette,  but  now  he  listened  to  the  music,  so 
as  .to  taste  two  pleasures  at  the  same  time. 

When  Madame  de  Guilkroy  came  back  to  her  seat 
he  simply  tobeyed  the  natural  duplicity  of  man,  and  was 
careful  not  to  let  his  eyes  rest  on  the  young  girl's  pro- 
file as  she  sat  knitting  opposite  her  mother  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lamp:  But,  although  he  did  not  see  her,  he 
felt  the  joy  of  her  presence,  like  when  one  is  cold  and 
oae  feels  the  nearness  .of  a  warm  fire.  The  wish  to 
cast  at  her  some  rapid  furtive  glances  and  bring 
them  back  quickly  to  the  mother  tormented  him;  he 
was  like  a  schoolboy  who  wants  to  clamber  up  to  the 
window  to  look  quickly  down  the  street  while  the  teach- 
er's back  is  turned. 

He  went  away  early  for  his  words  seemed  as  par- 
alysed ^  as  his-  mind^  and  his  persistent  silence  might  be 
interpreted  wrongly.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  street 
he  felt  like  wandering  about ;  he  had  no  wish  to  return 
to  his  lonely  home.  All  music  that  he  heard  remained 
with  him  for  a  long  time,  throwing  him  into  a  reverie, 
which  seemed  to  carry  on  the  dream  where  the  melody 
left  off.  As  he  wandered  along,  the  beautiful  chant 
of  the  wild  notes  came  back  to  him  —  intermittent  and 
fleeting  —  bringing  some  solitary  lonely  measures' in  its 
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train  —  distant  as .  a  far-away  echo,  then  they  Were 
quiet,  seeming  to  leave  with  the  thoughts  they  had 
conjured  up  a  reason  for  their  comings  for  the  thoughts 
soared  away  in  their  flight  to  the  Dream,  traveling  on 
in  search  of  the  tender  Ideal.  Hei  turned  to  the  left 
df  the  boulevard,  and  when  he  saw  the  beautiful  little 
Pare  Morccau  iie  went  into  the  central  allee,  which  was 
brilliantly  lit  up  by  the  electric  lights.  A  guard  wallccd 
by  with  slow  steps,  now  and  again  a  cab  passed^  a  man 
sat  on  a  bench  reading,  a  newspaper,  bathed  in  the  blue 
pale  light  thrown  from  the  shining  globe  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  bronze  pillar.  Othei*  focuses  ofn  the  grass, 
in  among  the  trees,  reflected  in  the  foliage  and  on  the' 
lawns  their  cold  and  powerful  light,  giving  a'  pale-dear 
life  to  this  large  town  garden. 

Bertin  walked  along  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
thinking,  of  the  promenade  he  had  had  with  Annette, 
here  in  this  same  park,  when  he  had  heard  her  speak 
with:  her  mother's  voice.  He  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches,  and  breathed  the  fresh  odais  of  thfe. Watered 
lawns.  He  felt  coming  upon  him  ail  the  passionate 
hopes  which  form  in  the  soul  of  thi  adolesicentithe/vagiie 
groundwork  of  an  infinite  romance  of  love.  When 
he  was  young  he  had  often  known  thiskind  of 'evening 
--^an  evening  of  wandering  fantasy,  when  he^ had  lit 
his  thoughts  soar  away  in  imaginary,  adventures,  and 
he  marv/cled  that  he  felt  this  return  of  sensations  which 
were  no  more  of  bis  age. 

But  just  as  the  persistent  note  of  Sdhubert's  nnlelbdy 
had  stayed  with  him,  so  the  thought  of  Annette,  the 
visidn  of  her  fair  face  and  blonde  heftd  bent  under 
the  lamplight,  and  the  strange  suspicions  of  the  Coun- 
tess .clung  to  him.  ^  '  • 
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In  spite  of  all  he  could  do  this  siibjett  seemed  to 
occupy  his  heart,  to  probe  the  ibfipenetrable  depths 
where  the  germs  of  the  human  sentiments  lie  before 
they  are  born.  This  obstinate  search  troubled  him; 
this  constant  pre-occupation  of  the  young  girl  seemed 
to  open  in  his  heart  a  routo  of  tender  reveries;  he' 
could  not  banish  them  from  his  memory;  he  carried 
with*  him  a  sort  of  evocation  of  her,  like  in  the  days 
that  had  passed^  when  her  mother  had  left  him  he  had 
kept  within  the  walls  of  his  studio  the  strange  sensa- 
tion of  her  presence. 

He  became  impatient  with  this  dominating  remem- 
brance..   He  got  up  from  his  seat. and  shook  himself. 

"  Any  was  stupid  to  tell  me  that,"  he  muttered.  "  I 
can  think  of  nothing  but  the  child  now." 

He  went  to  his  home  feeling  strangely  uneasy.  He 
laid  awake  in  his  bed;  the  sleep  that  he  sought  would 
not  come  to  him,  for  the  fever  ran  in  his  veins,  the  sap 
of  the^  Dream  fermented  in  his  heart.  Dreading  a 
sleepless  night  —  one  of  those  nervous,  sleepless,  nights 
provoked  by  the  agitation  of  the  soul — ^he  thought 
be  would  take  a  book  and  read.  Many  times  a  little 
reading  served  him  as  a  narcotic.  So  he  got  out  of 
bed  and  went  to  the  book-cdse  to  choose  a  good  and 
soporific  work.  '  But  his  mind  was  wide  awake  and  in 
spite  of  himself  eager  with  a  keen  emotion,  and  he 
looked  on  theirows;of  books  for  the  liiame  of  a  writer 
who  could  respond  to  his  state  of  extiltadon  and  hope. 

Olivier  adored  Balzac,  but  he  was  useless  now;  he 
turned  in  disdain)  from  Hugo;  he  looked  contemptu* 
ously  at  Lamartine,  who,  however,  always  moved  him 
strongly,  and  then  he  fell 'eagerly  on  Musset,  the  poet 
of  the  young.     He  took  a  volume  and  carried  it  to  bed 
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with  him.  At  first  he  began  to  read  snatches  here,  and 
there,  then  he  drank  in  with  the  thirst  of  a  drunkard 
the  verses  of  one  inspired,  who,  like  a  bird  singing  of 
the  dawn  of  life  and  only  having  breath  for  the  morn- 
ing song,  is  quieted  before  the.  brutal  day  has  come. 

He  read  greedily  these  verses  of  a  poet  who  was 
above  all  a  man  intoxicated  with  life,  who  threw  off 
his  emotions  in  flourishes  of  sparkling  and  oaive  love, 
echoes  of  all  the  young  hearts  which  were  .maddened  by 
love  and  passionate  desires. 

Never  before  had  Bertin  so  thoroughly  understood 
the  physical  charm  of  these  poems,  that  charm  which 
excites  our  senses,  but  scarcely  stirs  our  intelligence. 
With  eyes  on  the  emotional  verses  he  felt  again  as 
though  he  were  twenty  years  of  age,  all  filled  with 
hope  and  longing,  and  he  read  on  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  book,  drunk  with  a  boyish  sensuality. 

The  clock  struck  three.  He  was  astonished  that  he 
had  felt  no  desire  for  sleep.  He  got  up  to  put  the  book 
back  in  the  book-case  and  to  close  the  window,  but  the 
contact  of  the  fresh  night  air  brought  back  the  old 
pains,  which  his  seasons  at  Aix  had  not  cured ;  they  ran 
through  his  joints,  making  him  writhe  for  the  moment; 
it  seemed  like  a  recall  —  like  a  warning,  and  he  threw 
the  book  down  on  the  table  with  an  impatient  move- 
ment. 

*'  You  old  fool,  go  to  bed,"  he  murmured.  Then  he 
put  out  his  light  and  retired. 

'He  did  not  go  the  next  day  to  see  the  Countess,  and 
he  went  so  far  as  to  take  the  energetic  resolution  of  not 
calling  before  two  days.  But  no  matter  what  he  did, 
whether  trying  to  paint  or  taking  a  walk,  or  trailing 
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his.  J9iel$nt!holy  .way.  from'lwuse  to  house,  he  was  every- 
wbcrr  tormented  by  the  incessant  thoughts  of  the. two 
women.  Having  resolved  not  to  go  and  see  them, 
he  comoled  himself  with  thinking  of.them)  and  he  let 
bis  thdpghjbs  and  his  heart  be  wrapped  up  with  the  re- 
membrance of  tftem*  •  So  often; in  this  sort  of  hallucina- 
tion with  which  he  sootked  his  lonelineas^  the  two  fig- 
ures came  and  drew  near  together  —  two  difltercnt 
faces  as  he  knew  them  —  they  passed  one  before  the 
oth^r»  mingled  arid  blended  together  making  only  one 
face,  whichj  seemed '8  little  vague  to  him,  for  it  was  no 
longer  the. face  of  the.mothejr  or  that  of  the  child --^ 
but  the  face  of  a  woman  pa^sionabsly  loved  long,  ago, 
now  and  always^ 

Then  ht  fdt  a  remorse  that  he  had  given  himself 
up  so  wholly  to  these  thoughts.  He  was  standing  on 
the  slope  of  this  tenderness  which  was  beginning  to  be 
so  powerful  and  dangerous*  To  escape  from  it,  to  be 
delivered  from  this  sweet  dream,  he-tried  to  turn  his' 
thoughts  to  all  intaginable  ijdeas,  towards  all  subjeats  of 
reflection  and  of  possible  meditation^  Vain  effort! 
All  thi  roads  of  distraction  that  he  took  led  ^him  back/ 
to  the  same  ppint^  where  he  met  a  young,  fair  face 
which  seamed  to  lay  in  ambush  waiting  for  him.  It  was 
a  vague  and  inevitable  obsession,  floating  around  hini^ 
turning  round  before  him  and  stopping  him.  He  tried 
to  flee  fjfom  it,' but  no  matter  through  what  by-ways  and 
winding  alleys,  he  went,  it  was  there.  The  confusion 
of  these  t^o  beiaga  who  had  so  strangely  moved  hint 
on  the  evening  of  their  walk  in  the  park  at  Roncieres 
stirred  his  memory,  as  ceasing  to  reflect  and  reason,  he 
evoked  then?,  striving  to  understand  that  ^singular  emo- 
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tion  that  had  stirred  his  flesh.  *'  Foyofisf^'  be  mut- 
tered, "  have  I  more  feeling  for  Annette  than  I  ou^t 
to  have?" 

Then,  ransacking  his  heart,  he  felt  it  burning  with 
affection  for  a  woman  quite  youhg,  who  had  all  An-* 
nette's  features,  but  who  was  not  quite  her.  •  And,  cow- 
ard-like, he  reassured  himself  by  thinking:  ^*  No,  Ido 
not  love  the  child,  but  I  am  the  victint  of  her  resem- 
blance." 

All  the  same,  the  two  days  that  he  had  <(^bsed  at 
Roncieres  remained  in  his  thoughts  like  a  source  of 
warm  happiness,  of  intoxication,  and  the  smallest  de- 
tails came  back  to  him  one  by  one,  more  precise,  more 
delicious  than  at  the  hour  itself.  Then,  following  the 
course  of  these  memories,  he  again  saw  the  lane  where 
they  walked  when  returning  from  the  cemetery,'  the 
bunches  of  flowers  the  young  girl  had  gathered,  and  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  promised  her  a  corn- 
flower in  sapphires  as  soon  as  th«y  returned  to  Paris. 

All  his  resolutions  flew  to  the  winds,  and  without  a 
struggle  he  took  his  hat  and- went  out,  stilted  by  the 
thought  of  the  pleasure  that  he  was  going  to  give  her.  • 

"  Madame  la  Comtcsse  is  out,  but  Mademoiselle  is 
at  home,  monsieur,"  said  the  Guilleroy  footman  as  He 
opened  the  door  in  answer  to  his  ring.  '   '• 

He  felt  a  quick  rush  of  joy. 

**Tell  her  I  should  like  to  speak  to  her,"  he  said. 
And  when  he  went  into  the  salon  it  waa  with  soft, 
stealthy  steps,  as  though  he  was  afraid  of  being  heard. 

Annette  appeared  almost  at  once. 

''  Bonjour,  cher  maitre*'  she  said  with  gravity. 

He  laughed  as  he  shook  hands  with  her  and  sat 
down  beside  her. 
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**  Guess  why  1  came  ?  "  he  said. 

She  thought  for  a  few  seconds. 

^*  I  cannot,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

"  To  take  you  and  your  mother  to  the  jeweler's  to 
choose  the  cornflower  in  sapphires  that  I  promised  you 
at  Roncieres." 

Her  face  beamed  with  happiness. 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  "  and  mama  has  gone  out,  but 
she  will  be  back  soon.  You  will  wait  for  her,  won't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  if  she  is  not  too  long.'' 

"  Oh,  what  insolence  1  Too  long  with  me.:  You 
treat  me  as  a  child." 

"  No,"  he  said,  '*  not  so  much  as  you  think." 

He  fch  a -great  desire  to  pteas^  her,  to  be  gay  and 
witty,  like  he  had  been  in  the  most  lively  days  of  his 
youth;  one  of  those  instinctive  wishes  that  over-excite 
all  the  faculties  of  seduction,  that  desire  that  makes 
the  peacock  spread  its  tail  and  strut  about,  and  the  poet 
blazon  forth  his  verses.  The  phrases  came  to  his  lips  — * 
quick  and  brilliant  —  he  spoke  as  he  did  when  at  his 
htst. 

The  petite,  delighted  by  this  animation,  replied  with 
all  the.  archness  -*-  with  all  the  future  rbguery  and  wit 
that  was  beginning  to  bud  in  hen 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  debating  a  question,  he  cried 
out: 

"  Biit  you  have  already  said  that  to  me  many  times. 
I  told  you     ..." 

She:  bucst  out  laughing.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  said  "  vous  "  to  her. 

'*'  Tlensl"  s\it  said  "so.  it  is  *vou&'  now,  you  no 
longer  *  tutoyez  '  me».    You  take  ine  ior  mama." 
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He  crimsoned  and  remained  silent  a  moment,  then 
stammered : 

**  Your  mother  has'  akeady  favored  this  idea  hxin- 
dreds  of  times." 

But  his  eloquence  died  a  quick  death.  He  had  noth- 
ing more  to  say,  and  he  began  to  be  afraid  now;  he 
had  an  incomprehensible  fear  of  this  little  girL 

**  Here  is  mama,"  she  said. 

She  had  heard  the  door  of  the  outer  salon  open,  and 
Olivier,  troubled  as  though  he  had  been  found  guilty  of 
a  fault,  explained  to  Madame  de  Guilleroy  how  he  had 
suddenly  remembered  the  promise  he  had  made  at  Ron- 
cieres,  and  how  he  had  come  to  fetch  them  both  to  go 
to  the  jeweler's. 

**  I  have  a  coupe/'  he  said.  **  I  will  sit  on  (he 
bracket  seat." 

They  started  and  a  few  minutes  later  arrived  at 
Montara's.  Olivier  Bertin  had  passed  all  his  life  in 
the  intimacy,  the  observation,  the  study  and  the  af- 
fection of  women;  he  had  always  occupied  himself 
about  them  and  consequently  had  been  obliged  to  dfs«^ 
cover  their  tastes.  He  knew  the  fashions  as  well  as 
they  did ;  he  was  au  courant  on  all  matters  of  dress,  and 
all  the  small  details  of  their  private  existence,  and  so,  in 
a  certain  measure,  he  had  partaken  somewhat  of  theif 
sensations,  and  he  always  experienced,  when  going  into 
one  of  these  shops,  where  the  charming  and  delicate 
accessories  of  their  beauty  are  displayed,  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  almost  equal  to  what  they  felt.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  all  the  little  dainty  "  nothings  "  with  which  they 
adorned  themselves.  Beautiful  stuffs  and  exquisite  laces 
pleased  his  eye,  the  most  insignificant  elegant  bauble 
held  his.  attention.     In  the  jeweler's  shop,  when  he 
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looked  in  the  vitrines,  he  felt  a  sort  of  religioiis  respect, 
like  before  a  3anctiiary  of  rich  enticoneats;.  and  the 
bureau  of  dark  cloth  where  the  goldsmith's  skillfal  ftn-^ 
gers  turned  over  the  precious  stones  with  their  dazzlin<g 
reflex  imposed  a  certain  esteem. 

When  the.  Countess  and  her  daughter  were  seated 
before  this  severe  piece  of  furniture,  where  both  of  them 
posed  their  hands  by  a  natural  movement,  he  indicated 
what  he  wanted  and  they  were  shown  s(»De  designs  of 
small  flowers.  Next  the  sapphires  were  laid  out  for 
them  to  choose  from.  This  took  a  long  time.  The 
two  wonuen  turnird  them  over  on  the  cloth  with  the  tips 
of  their  fingers,  then  took  them  up  carefully,  flashed 
them  in  the  light,  and  examined  them  with  a  keen  and 
careful  attention*  .When  they  had  selected  them  ahd 
put  them  on  one  side  the  emeralds  were  brought  out; 
they  had  three  to  choose  for  the  leaves  and  a  tiny  dia- 
mond, which  was  to  glitter  in  the  center  like  a  dewdrop. 

The  joy  of  giving  was  making  Olivier  quite  excited* 
He  turned  to  the  Countess  and  said  eagerly:    < 

"  Now,*  yoii  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  choosing 
two  rings,  will  you  not,  Countess?  " 

*'  Yes.  One  for  you  and  one  for  Annette.  Let  me 
give  you  these  little  gifts  as  a  remembrance  of  the  two 
days  passed  at  Roncieres^'' 

Site  refused.  He  insisted.  A  long  discussion  fol- 
latved- — a  battle  of  words  and  arguments,  in  which 
he  c^me  out  the  victor,,  although .  not  without  great 
trouble.  '  «  •  I 

Some  rings  were  brought  to  them.  Some  were  very 
rare,  in  fipecial  cases,  others  were  arranged  according  to 
the  style  in  large  square  boxes,  where  they  showed  in 
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Ibe&on  the  velvet  all  the  fanciful  designs  of  their  be^Seh* 

The  painter  was  seated  between  the  two  women,  arid 
he  began  with  the  same  eagerness  as  they  to  pidc  up 
one  by  one  the  gold  circlets  from  the  thin  slits  which  held 
them.  He  handed  them  to  the  Countess  and  her 
daughter  for  them  to  examine,  and  they  nnade  them  into 
two  piles,  those  that  were  rejected  at  first  sight  and 
those  from  which  they  might  choose.  •  • ' 

,  The  time  passed  quickly  and  happily  in  the  fascinate 
ing  task  of  selecting  — r  more  captivating  to  women  than: 
any  other  pleasure.  ^     * 

Thc^  made  comparisons  and  then  got  a  little  excited,^ 
and  finally  the  choice  of  the  three  judges,  after  a  gteat 
deal  of  hesitation,  fell  on  a  little  serpent  of  gold  which 
held  a  beautiful  ruby  between  its  thin  mouth  and  twisted 
tail.  ...    V 

Olivier  got  up  from  his  seat  radiant  with  pleasure. 

"  I  will  leave  you  my  carriage,''  he  said.  *- 1  have 
some. things  to  attend  to,  so  I  am  offJ' 

Annette  begged  her  mother  to  walk  home,  as  the  day 
was  so  beautiful.  The  Countess  agreed^  arid  having 
thanked  Bertin  and  wished  him  good-bye  the  two  women 
walked  off  down  the  street  together.  They  walked 
along  in  silence  for  some  time,  contentedly  happy /with 
the  presents  they  had  received;  then  they  began  to  talk 
about  the  lovely  jewels  they  had  seen  knd  handled;  in 
their  minds  there  remained  a  sort  of  iashing,  a  kind  of 
jingling  and  gayety.  They  walked'  quickly  along  the 
crowded  boulevards.  It  was  five  o'clock  and^the  'crowd 
had  come  out  to  stroll  along  the  trottoir. 

Several  men  in  a  group  turned  to  look  at  Annette, 
and  murmured  a^  they  passed  some  vague  worlds  of  ad- 
miration.      .  -  , 
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It  was  the  £rst  timt  since  they  had  been  in  mourning, 
since  the  sombre  garments  had  brought  out  so  vividly 
the  brilliancy  of  Annette's  beauty,  that  the  Countess 
had  walked  out  with  her  in  Paris.  This  sensation  of 
the  success  of  the  street,  the  attention  which  she  ex- 
cited, these  whispered  compliments,  this  little  whirl  of 
emotion  which  a  beautiful  woman  passing  by  leaves  in 
a  crowd  of  men,  tightened  the  Coudtess'  heart  little  by 
little,  compressing  it  under  the  same  painfiil  feeling  as* 
the  other  evening  in  the  salon,  when  they  compared  the 
petite  with  her  own  likeness.  Against  her  own  wish  and 
dignity  she  watched  these  looks  that  Annette  attracted. 
She  felt  them  coming  from  afar.  .  She  felt  them  look 
at  her  own  face  and  pass,  then  suddenly  fix  on  the  fair 
face  beside  her.  She  saw  in  these  glances  the  quick  and 
silent  homage  to  this  blossoming  youth,  to  the  charm 
which  her  freshness  attracted,  and  she  thought  with  a 
touch  of  despairing  bitterness: 

"  And  I  was  once  asbeautiful  as  Annette,  if  not  more 
so." 

She  was  seized  as  at  Roncieres  by  an  imperious  wish 
to  get  away  from  all.  She  did  not  want  to  feel  that  she 
w^as  in  the  brightness  of  the  crowded  boulevards  in 
view  of  all  these  men  who  did  not  look  at  her.  The 
days  were  far  oil,  and  yet  so  near,  when  she  sought  and 
called  forth  a  parallel  with  her  daughter.  But  who: 
to-day  among  all  the  people  they  had  seen  would  think 
of  comparing  them.  One  only  had  thought  of  it  per** 
haps,  a  little  while  ago  at  the  jeweler's.  He!  Oh, 
what  suffering !     ' 

How  could  he  help  being  beset  by  this  comparison  ? 
How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  see  them  together  with- 
out thinking  ^nd  dreaming  of  the  time  ^hen  she  wa&j 
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so  beautiful  and  youthful  and  had  gone  to  his  home  so 
sure  of  being  loved  by  him. 

"  I  am  not  feeling  well ;  we  will  take  a  cab,  my 
child,"  she  said  to  her  daughter, 

Annette  looked  at  her  mother  anxiously.  "  What 
is  it,  mother?  Tell  me,"  she  said  quickly,  as  she  drew 
her  mother's  arm  through  hers. 

"It  is  nothing,  dear.  You  know  since  your  grand- 
mama  died  I  have  often  felt  this  weakness." 


CHAPTER  V 

FIXED  ideas  have  sometimes  the  gnawing  tena- 
ciousness  of  an  incurable  illness.  Once  they  find 
entrance  in  a  mind  they  devour  it,  they  do  not 
leave  it  the  freedom  of  thinking  of  anything  or  the  abil- 
ity to  take  an  interest  in  the  smallest  thing. 

No  matter  what  the  Countesa  did  at  home  or  else- 
where, alone  or  surrounded  by  her  friends,  fehe  could 
not  throw  off  the  thought  that  had  seized  her  when 
returning  home  side  by  side  with  her  daughter. . 

How  could  Olivier  help  comparing  them  when  he^aw 
them  together  almost  every  day  ?  He  would  be  obliged 
to  do  it  in  spite  of  himself ;  he  would  be  haunted  inces- 
sandy  by  the  remembrance  of  what  had  been.  Each 
time  he  came  she  thought  at  once  of  this  comparison; 
she  read  it  in  his  looks,  she  knew  it  and  commented  on  it 
in  her  head  and  in  her  heart,  and  so  she  was  tortured 
by  tiie  desire  to  hide  herself,  never  to  show  herself  to 
him  when  her  daughter  was  near.  She  suffered,  be- 
sides, in  every  way^  she  no  longer  felt  that  she  was  at 
home  in  her  own  house.  Tlie  wounding  disposses- 
sion that  she  had  felt  the  evening  when  all  eyes  looked 
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at  Annette  bestde  her  portrait  grew  stronger  and  at 
times  exasperated  her. 

^Shc  reproached  herself  continually  and  bitterly  for 
having  the  secret  wish  to  be  free  of  her  daughter,  the 
unavoidable  wish  to  make  her  leave  her  home  as  though 
she  was  an  embarrassing  and  tenacious  guest,  and  she 
worked  on  almost  unconsciously,  gripped  by  the  neces* 
sity  to  struggle  and  fight  so  as  to  still  keep,  in  spite  of 
all,  the  man  whom  ^e  ioved. 

She  could  not  hasten  Annette's  marriage  too  much, 
because  their  recent  nMnarning  had  forced  her  to  put  off 
the  thought  of  it  for  a  while^  and  she  began  to  be 
afraid,  with  a  confused  and  strong  fear,  that  something 
might  happen  that  would  stop  it  altogether;  and  she 
tried,  although  almost  against  her  will,  to  instill  into 
Annette's  heart  a  love  for  the  Marquis.  All  the  diplo- 
matic ruses  that  for  so  long  she  had  employed  so.  as 
to  keep  Olivier  now  took  a  new  form  — la  more  delicate, 
keener  and  secretive  fotm^  and  she  exerted  herself  in 
every  way  to  make  the  two  youi^  people  hsippy  when 
they  were  together,  and  she  took  the  utmost  precaution 
that  the  two  men  should  not  meet  each  other. 

On  account  of  the  painter's  working  habits  he  set 
dom  lunched  outside^  and  as  a  rule  only  gave  his  even- 
ings to  his  friends;  so  Madame  de  Guilleroy  often  in- 
vited the  Marquis  to  luncheon.  He  would  come  in 
after  horse-^back  riding,  bringing  in  with  him  a  sort  of 
fresh  breexe  of  the  morning  air.  He  talked  to  them 
gayly  on  the  society  doings  which  seemed  to  float  every 
day  on  the  autumnal  awakening  of  the  brilliant  and 
hippique  Paris  in  the  alleesxyi  the  Bois  de  Bolougne. 

Annette  was  amusedy  listening  to  his  lively  talk.  She 
liked  these  days  and  began  to  look  forward  to  his  com* 
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ing4  He  brot^ht  with  him  all  the  freshness  and  ele^ 
gance  of  the  gay  world.  So,  in  the  course  of  time,  this 
jurenile  intimaq^  established  between  them  an  affection- 
ate companionship.  Their  passionate  love  for  horses 
gave  them  a  taste  iii  common  and  naturally  strengthened 
their  friendship;  When  he  left  the  house  both  the 
Count  and  Countess  adroitly  sang  his  praises;  they 
showed  up  all  his  good  qualities  and  gave  their  daugh- 
ter to  understand  that  it  depended  solely  upon  hier  to 
nlarry  him  if  he.  pleased  her. ... 

And  besides,  Annette  had  understood  very  quickly 
and  the  Countess  had  no  reason  to  feel  anxious  rdgard* 
ing  her  sentiments.  The  young  girl  reasoned  frankly, 
judging  it  to  be  quite  a  simple  matter  to  take  such  a 
handsome,  youth  for  her  husband — ^one  who  would 
give  her  among  otijier  good  things  what  she  preferred 
most  of  all —  a  gallop  in  the  Bois  every  morning  beside 
him  on  a  thoroughbred,     -       . 

And  so  one  day  quite  naturally  he  became  her  fiance. 
They  settled  their  jcngagement  after  a  handshake  and 
a  smile,  ^nd  then  began  to  talk  of  their  marriage  as 
if  it  had  been  decided  a  long  time.  Thenceforth  the 
Marquis  began  to  bring  her  beautiful  presents  and  the 
Duchess  treated  her  as  though  she  were  her  daughter. 

And  90  this  affair,  which  was  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  Duchess  and  M.  and  Madame  de  Guilleroy,  had 
been  brought  about  and  warmed  by  a  conimon  accord 
on  a  little  fire  of  intimacy  durmg  the  calm  hours  of. the 
day,  for  the  Marquis  had  many  other  social. obligations 
and  duties,  and  he  rarely  called  in  the  evening.  Then 
it  was  Olivier's  turil.  Each  week  he. dined  regularly 
with  his  friends,  and- often  appeared  unexpectedly  to 
take  tea  with  them  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight. 
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As'soon  as  he'otme  in  the  Countess  watched  hioL 
She  was.  gnawed  by  the  wish  to  know  what  was  passing 
in  his  heart.  >  He  had.  not  a  look  or  a  movement  that 
she  did  not  interpret  at  once,  and  she  was  tc»'tured  by 
this  thought:  ''It  is  impossible  that  he  does  not  love 
her,  seieing  us  both  one  after  the  other.'' 

He  also  brbught  presents.  Not  a.  week  passed  witbr 
out  him  briagiag  two  little  pl^rcels.  One  he  offered  to 
the^'xnother,  the  other  to  the  daughter;  and  as. the  Coun« 
tess  opened  the  box,  which  often  contained  some  pre* 
cious  bauble,  she  felt  a  dull  pain  at  her  heart.  She 
knew  so  well  how  he  loi^ed  to  give  presents,  his  wish  to 
bringisomething  just  to  give  pleasure.  He  loved  to  go 
to  the  shops  and  buy  something  for  some  one  —  to  find 
a  pretty  trinket  that  would  please  soitie  one.  In  the 
dayS'  that  had  gone  the  painter  had  passed  through  this 
stage  of  giving.  She  had  seen  him  enter  her  home 
many  times  with  the  same  smile,  the  same  gesture,  a 
little  parcel  in  his  hand.  After  a  time  this  fever  of 
giving  presents  had  calmed  down;  it. had  stopped  grad* 
uaUy,  and  now  it  was  beginning  again.  For  whom? 
She  did  not  for  a  n^ment  delude  herself  on  the  matter. 
It  was  not  for  her. 

Bertin  had  become  very  thin.  He  seemed  always 
tired  So  she  knew  he  was  suSeHng,  She  compared 
his  ways  and  behavior  with  the  attitude  of  the  Marquis, 
whom*  Annette's  beauty  and  grace  was  beginniogto  move 
also,  '  It  was  not  the  same  thing.  M.  de  Farandal  was 
fascinated  by  her  and  she  pleased  him,  but  Olivier  loved 
her. '  She  thought  so,  at  least^^  during  these  hours*  of 
torniefftj  but  during  her  moments  of  calm  she.  hoped 
she  had  made  a  mistsdce/  .    ! 

When  she  was  alone  with  him.^he  wanted  so  often  to 
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question  him  —  to  beg  and  implore  him  to  ^>eak  and 
tell  her  all  — '-  to  hide  nothing  from  her.  She  would 
rather  have  known  and  wept  under  the  certitude  than 
to  suffer  under  this  doubt  and  not  be  able  to  read  his 
closed  heart,  where  she  felt  another  love  was  growing. 

She  clung  to  this  heart  more  than  her  life.  She  had 
watched  over  it  and  warmed  and  animated  it  for  twcive 
years ;  she  had  f dt  sure  of  it,  she  had  hoped  definitely 
that  she  had  acquired,  conquered  and  brought  it  ta  sub* 
j action  by  her  passionate  devotion,  and  that  it  would 
be  hers  until  the  end  of  their  days.  And  how  It  was 
escaping  her  by  an  inconceivable,  horrible  and  mon* 
strous  fatality!  It  had  suddenly  closed  up,  it  was 
guarding  a  secret.  She  could  no  longer  penetrate  it  by 
a  familiar  word.  She  could  not  gather  her  love  to* 
gether  in  a  lump  and  take  it  to  him  like  to  a  faithful 
retreat  that  was  open  to  her  only.  Why  does  one  love  ? 
What  good  is  love?  What  use  is  it  for  a  woman  to 
give  herself  suddenly  without  reserve  to  a  man  — r  to 
give  her  entire  beinfg,  her  entire  life,  all  that  she  has 'in 
the  world?  What  is.  the  use  of  this  if  it  escapes  you 
when  another  face  pleases  him  and  in  a  few  days  you 
become  almost  a  stranger? 

A  stranger  I  Hel  Olivier?  He  spoke  to  her  as 
he  always  did,  with  the  same  words,  the  same  voice,  the 
same  tone,  and  yet  something  had  come  between  themi 
something  inexplicable,  unseizable,  invincible^  .almost 
nothing,  this  almost  nothing  that  can  make  a  veil  blow 
far  afway  when  the  wind  has  turned. 

He  was  surely  getting  farther  away  —  farther  away 
from  her,  just  a  little  more  every  day,  she  could  tell 
when  she  saw  him  looking  at  Anfictte.  i    . 

He  himself  did  not  now  try  to  look,  into  his  own 
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heart.  He  could  feel  now  this  fermentation  of  love  — 
this  compelling  attraction  ^ — but  he  did  not  wish  to 
understand  it;  he  committed  himself  to  fate  —  to  the 
unexpected  chances  of  life. 

He  lived  for  the  evenings  he  spent  with  these  two 
women,  who  were  separated  by  their  bereavement  from 
all  social  life.  He  never  met  any  one  now  but  the 
Coii)elles  and  Musadieu  at  their  home.  It  seemed  to 
him  thtit  he  was  alone  with  them  in  the  world,  and  as 
he  noc  longer  saw  the  Duchess  and  her  nephew,  who- 
only  visited  them  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  he 
wanted  to  forget  them  altogether.  He  wis  hoping 
that  the  hiarriage  had  been  put  ofi  indefinitely.  .     . 

Annette  never  spoke  of  M.  deFarandal  before- him. 
Was  it  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  shyness,  or  perhaps  by  one 
of  those  secret  intuitions  of  a  woman's  heart,  which 
makes  her  have  a'  presentiment  of  something  which  she 
ignores. 

The  weeks  fallowed  the  weeks  without  anything 
changing  this  life.  The  end  of  the  autumn  had  comey 
bringing  with  it  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  was 
earlier  than  usual  on  account  of  political  rumors.  To^ 
day  was  the  opening  of  the  session  and  M*  der.Guilleroy 
was  going  to  take  the  Duchess^  her  nephew  and  Annette 
with  him  after  luncheon  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies* 
The  Countess  had  decided  to  stay  at  home;  she  felt 
apart  from  them  all  in  her  ever-growing  sorrow. 

They  had  Uit  the  table  and  were  taking  the  cofiee 
in  the  drawing  room.  The  young,  people  were  very 
gay.  The  Count  was  happy  at  the  tliought  of  going 
back  to  his  parliamentary  duties — ^  his  only  pleasure^ 
He  spoke  almost  with  spirit  of*  the  present  situation 
and  the  perplexity!  of  the  government;,  the.  jVladrquis^ 
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who  was  decidedly  in  love,  talked  with  warmth  on  the 
political  questions  of  the  day,  looking  at  Annette  all  the 
while,  and  the  Duchess  was  equally  happy.  She  was 
as  pleased  to  know  that  her  nephew  was  really  in  love 
as  she  was  to  learn  that  the  Republic  was  in  distress. 

The  air  of  the  drawing  room  was  warm  with  the  first 
concentrated  heat  of  the  re-lit  adorifires,  there  was  a 
warmth  from  the  curtains,  the  carpets  and  the  "walls, 
and  throughout  the  room  there  was  the  heavjr  odor*  of 
hothouse  flowers.  There  was  in  this  dose  room^  where 
the  coffee  also  diffused  its  aroma,  something  that  was 
distinctly  home^like,  an  air  of  intimacy  and  familiarity 
and  of  enjoyment,  when  the  door  opened  and  Oliyier 
Bertin  stood  on  the  threshold.  ri . . 

He  stood  there  so  much  amazed  that  he  hesitated 
to  walk  in*  He  was  astonished  like  a  husband  who  hsis 
been  deceived  and  looks  upon  his  wife's  crime.  Coiir 
fused  anger  and  a  powerful  emotion  suffocated  him,"and 
thcii'  he  kriew  that  his  heart  had  become  worm*eaiten 
with  love. 

All  that  they  had  hidden  froni  him  and  all  that  he 
had  hidden  from  himself  appeared  to. him  When  he 
saw  the  Marquis  installed  in  this  house  as  ,a  ftai^ccl. 
As  if  awakening  from  a  skep  with  a  start,  he  now 
fathomed  all  that  he  did  hot  wish  to  know  and  aU  that 
they  did  not  dai-e  say.  He  no  longer  asked  himself  why 
they  had  hidden  from  him  all  these  preparations  of.  the 
marriage.  He  guessed  it,  and  his  eyes  hardened  as  he 
looked 'at  the  Cojuntess,  who  bent  to  hide  her  crimson 
face.:  She  and  he  understood  each  other,  but  they  re- 
strained themselvesi 

After  he  sat  dowh  there  was  a  silence  for  amoaiedt; 
his  unexpected  entrance  seemed  to  have  paralyzed  the 
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scope  of  their  minds.  Then  the  Duchess  began  to  talk, 
but  he  replied  to  her  briefly,  in  a  voice  that  had  a  strange 
hard  ring  —  it  had  suddenly  changed.  He  looked 
around  at  these  people,  who  were  again  talking,  and  he 
said  to  himself:  "They  have  played  a  trick  cwi  me. 
They  shall  pay  for  it." 

He  wanted  the  payment  above  all  from  the  Countess 
and  Annette.  It  was  they  whom  he  accused  of  this 
innocent  double  dealing.  Suddenly  the  Count  looked 
at  the  clock  and  exclaimed : 

"  Ehl  mes  amis,  it  is  time  we  started  or  we  shall  be 
late."     Then,  turning  to  the  painter  he  said : 

"  We  are  going  to  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  my 
wife  is  the  only  one  who  stays  at  home.  Will  you  comcr 
with  us?" 

"  No,  thanks,"  he  replied  curtly.  *'  Your  Parliament' 
doesn't  tempt  me." 

Annette  went  up  to  him  and  said  in  her  roguish  man- 
ner: 

**  Oh,  do  come,  cher  tnaitre.  I  am  sure  you  will 
amuse  us  much  more  than  the  deputies." 

"  No !  really.  .  You  will  enjoy  yourselves  very  well- 
without  me." 

Seeing  that  he  was  not  in  an  amiable  mood,  she 
wanted  to  be  nice. and  tried  to  persuade  him. 

"  Yes,  cotnQy' monsieur  le  peintre.  I  assure  you  that 
I,  for  one,  cannot  get  along  without  you." 

Some  words  escaped  him  so  quickly  that  he  could 
not  stop  them 'or  modify  their  accent;  "Bah  I  You 
can  get  along  without  me  like  every  one  else/'  'be  said.  '• 

A  little  surprised  at  the  tone,  she  excktme4 :'  "  Atlons 
honi .  Just  see,  hehas  commenced  not  to'' ttiroy^  'ine." 

His  lips  curled  in  one  of  those^sarcastic'smiles/ which 
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show  all  the  badness  in  one's  soul*.  He  made  her  a 
slight  bow  and  said : 

'^  I  must  .get  into  that  habit  sooner  or  later*" 

"And  why  so?'' 

"  Because  you  will  marry  and  your  husband,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  will  have  the  right  to  consider  this 
'  tutoiement '  from  me  out  of  place." 

"  There  is  time  enough  to  think  of  that,"  the  Coun- 
tess hastened  to  say.  "  But  I  hope  that  Annette  will 
not  marry  a  man  so  susceptible  as  to  take  ofiense  at  this 
familiarity  of  an  old  friend." 

"  Hurry  up  1  Hurry  up,  you  good  people.  En  route 
or  we  shall  be  late,"  cried  the  Count.  And  those  who 
were  going  with  him  got  up  and  went  off  with  him, 
after  the  usual  handshakes  and  kisses  that  the  Duchess, 
the  CoUntess  and  her  daughter  exchanged*  each  time 
they  met  and  each  time  they  parted. 

They  were  alone,  she  and  he,  standing  behind  the 
portieres  of  the  closed  door. 

"  Sit  down,  mon  ami/'  she  said  softly. 

**  No,  thanks.  I  am  going  also,"  he  said,  almost  vio- 
lently. 

She  murmured  in  a  supplicating  tone : 

*'OhI  why;  Olivier?" 

"  Because  this  is  not  my  hour^  so  it  appears,  and  I 
must  ask  your  pardon  for  calling  without  informing 
you." 

**  Olivier,  what  is  the  matter?  " 

**  Nothing,  only  I  regret  that  1  disturbed  a  party  of 
pleasure  that  had  been  organized*" 

She  grasped  his  hands. 

"  What  is  ^it  you  wish  to  say  ?  They  were  just  leaving 
when  you  came.    As  you  see,  they  have  gone  to  attend 
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the  opening  of  the  session^  I  stayed.  You  have  been, 
on  the  contrary,  quite  in$pired  in  coming  this  afternoon, 
for  I  am  alone." 

He  sneered. 

*'  Inspired  I     Yea,  very  much  inspired." 

She  took  his  wrists  and  held  them  tight  as  she  looked 
in  the  depths  of  his  eyes.  Then  she  said  in  a  low,  thick 
voice : 

"  Confess  to  me,  Olivier,  that  you  love  her.** 

He  pulled  his  hand  away,  unable  to  master  his  impa- 
tience. 

**  You  are  mad  with  that  idea  I  " 

She  grasped  his  arm;  holding  his  sleeve  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  she  said  beseechingly : 

"  Olivier,  tell  me  1  -  Pl^a^e  tdl  me  I  I  want  to  know, 
although  I  am  certain,  but  I  want  to  know.  I  must 
know.  Oh  I  you  don't  know  what  my  life  has  be- 
come." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders^ 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  Is  it  my  fault  if  you 
have  lost  your  head?  " 

She  held  him  and  drew  him  on  into  the  other  room  — 
the  room  at  the  end,  where  they  could  not  be  heard. 
She  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  clinging  to  him  and  gasp- 
ing. When  she  had  drawn  him  as  far  as  the  little 
round  sofa  she  forced  him  to  sit  down  and  then  sat 
down  beside  him. 

"  Olivier,  mon  ami,  my  only  friend.  I  implore  you, 
tell  me  that  you  love  her.  /  knaw  if.  I  feel  it  in 
everything  that  you  do.  I  cannot  doubt  it,  and  it  is 
killing  me.     But  I  must  hear  it  from  your  own  lips." 

As  he  still  argued  she  dropped  on  her  knees  at  his 
feet.     Her  voice  shook. 
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•  "Oh,  man  ami,  my  friend,  my  only  friend.  Is  it 
tnae  that  you  love  my  daughter?     Only  tell  me." 

He  tried  to  raise  her. 

**  No  1  no  I  Any.     I  swear  to  you  I  do  not,"  he  cried. 

She  got  up  suddenly  and  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth 
and  closed  it. 

*'  Do  not  lie  to  me,  Olivier,"  she  said.  *'  I  am  suffer- 
ing too  much." 

Then,  letting  her  head  fall  on  his  knees,  she  sobbed. 

He  could  only  see  the  nape  of  her  neck,  with  its  coil 
of  blonde  hair,  thickly  streaked  with  silver,  and  he  was 
seized  with  an  immense  pity,  a  great  sadness  came  upon 
him  as  he  looked  down  at  her. 

He  took  her  heavy  head  of  hair  in  his  two  hands  and 
turned  it  quickly,  almost  violently  raising  her  streaming 
eyes  to  him.  '  He  pressed  his  lips  again  and  again  on 
the  blue  eyes  full  of  tears ;  *  each  time  he  repeated 
softly,  "  Any,  Any,  dear  Any." 

She  tried  to  smile  and  spoke  in  the  hesitating,  choked 
voice  of  a  child  when  grief  suffocates  it. 

"  Oh,  mon  ami,  only  tell  me  that  you  love  me  just  a 
little.     Me." 

He  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  Yes,  I  do  love  you.  Any  dear." 

She  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  sofa  and  took  his 
hands  and  stroked  them  tenderly.  **  We  have  loved 
each  other  for  so  long,  it  ought  not  to  finish  now,"  she 
said^  wistfully. 

He  drew  her  closer  to  him. 

"  Why  should  it  finish?  "  he  ask^d. 

"Because  I  am  old  and  Annette  is  just  like  v?hat  I 
was  when  you  first  loved  me." 
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This  time  it  was  he  who  closed  her  sad  mouth  with 
his  hand. 

"  Again  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  speak  of  that  any  more* 
I  swear  to  you  that  you  have  made  a  mistake-" 

"If  only  you  can  love  me  a  little,  just  a  little,  rac," 
she  repeated. 

"  Yes,  I  do  loVe  you,  Any,"  he  said. 

They  sat  for  a  long  time,  holding  each  other's  hands, 
very  moved  and  very  sad.  She  was  the  first  to  br^ak 
the  silence. 

"  Ah !  tnon  ami,  the  hours  that  remain  for  me  to 
live  will  not  be  gay,"  she  said. 

**  I  will  try  to  make  them  happy,"  he  answered. 

The  shades  of  the  cloudy  sky  which  comes  before 
twilight  fell  over  the  room,  shrouding  them  little  by 
little  under  the  gray  dim  light  of  the  autumn  evening. 

The  clock  struck. 

"  We  have  been  here  a  long  time,"  she  said.  "  You 
must  go,  for  they  may  return  at  any  moment,  and  neither 
of  us  is  calm." 

He  got  up  and  strained  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  as 
before  on  her  half  open  mouth,  then  they  walked  back 
across  the  large  room  silently,  with  their  arms  linked  to- 
gether. 

^'  Adieu,  mon  amil*  she  said. 

**  Adieu,  mon  amie,**  he  answered. 

And  the  heavy  portiere  fc!l  behind  him.  He  walked 
down  the  staircase  and  into  the  strieet,  turning  towards 
the  Madeleine.  He  walked  on  without  knowing  what 
he  was  doing.  He  was  dazed  like  after  a  blow,  his 
knees  tottered,  his  heart  was  warm  and  palpitating,  as 
though  a  burning  compress  had  been  placed  on  his  chest 
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For  two  or  three  hours  he  continued  his  walk  in  a  sort 
of  moral  besottedness  and  physical  depression,  which 
left  him  just  enough  strength  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other.  Then  he  went  home  to  think  and  to  go  over  the 
happenings  of  the  past  weeks. 

It  was  true,  then,  he  did  love  the  child.  He  under- 
stood now  all  that  he  had  felt  when  liear  her,  since 
their  first  walk  in  the  Pare  Monceau,  when  he  heard 
in  her  voice  the  appeal  of  another  voice  scarcely  recog- 
nized—  a  voice  which  once  had  stirred  his  heart. 
Then  there  had  been  this  slow,  irresistible,  recommenc- 
ing of  a  love  that  had  not  burnt  out,  that  had  not  yet 
grown  dold,  which  he  obstinately  would  not  avow* 

What  should  he  do  ?  Or,  what  could  he  do  ?  When 
she  was  married  he  would  shun  her  as  much  as  possible, 
that  was  all.  Meanwhile  he  would  continue  going  to 
the  house,  so  that  no  one  should  suspect,  and  he  would 
hide  his  secret  from  them  all. 

He  dined  at  home,  a  thing  he  had  never  done  before ; 
then  he  had  the  great  stove  in  the  studio  lit,  for  the  night 
was  chilly.  He  ordered  them  to  light  the  large  can- 
delabra, as  though  he  feared  the  dark  corners.  Then 
he  closed  himself  in  his  room.  What  a  strange  emo- 
tion gripped  himl  It  was  deep,  physical  and  terribly 
sad.  He  felt  it  in  his  throat,  his  chest,  in  all  his  mus- 
cles, as  much  as  he  felt  it  in  his  weak  soul.  The  walls 
of  his  room  oppressed  him.  How  many  ye^rs  of  his 
life  had  been  passed  here,  his  life  of  an  artist  and  his 
man's  life.  .  Each  painted  study  hanging  upon  the  walls 
recalled  a  triumph,  each  piece  of  furnltiire  was  a  re- 
membrance. But  triumphs  and  remembrances  were 
things  that  had  passed.  His  life  —  how  short  and 
empty,  and  all  for  self  it  had  been.     He  had  made 
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some  pictares,  then  more  pictures,  always  pictures,  and 
loved  one  woman. 

He  recalled  the  nights  of  exaltation  that  he  had 
passed  after  their  rendez-vous  in  this  same  room.  How 
he  had  walked  up  and  down  all  night  long  with  his 
whole  being  quivering  with  passion!  The  joy  of  a 
happy  love,  then  the  joy  of  worldly  success,  the  unique 
intoxication  of  glory,  had  made  him  relish  some  hours 
that  could  never  be  forgotten  —  hours  of  intimate  tri- 
umph. 

He  had  loved  a  woman,  and  this  woman  had  loved 
him.  From  her  he  had  received  the  baptism  which 
reveals  to  a  man  the  mysterious  world  of  emotion  and 
tender  sentiment.  She  had  opened  his  heart  almost  by 
force,  and  now  he  could  not  close  it  to  her.  Another 
love  had  entered  in  spite  of  him  by  this  same  gap,  an- 
other, or  rather,  the  same,  re-warmed  by  a  new  face  — ^  a 
sprig  produced  from  the  roots,  which  as  it  grows  takes 
the  strength. 

Then  it  was  true,  he  did  love  the  child.  He  need  no 
longer  struggle,  resist,  or  lie,  he  loved  her  with  the  hope- 
lessness of  knowing  that  he  would  not  even  have  so 
much  as  a  little  pity  from  her  —  that  she  would  always 
be  ignorant  of  his  atrocious  torment,  and  another  would 
marry  her. 

This  thought  that  she  would  belong  to  another  re- 
turned to  him  again  and  again;  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  banish  it.  He  was  seized  with  an  animal  wish  to 
howl  and  gnash  his  teeth  in  the  manner  of  chained 
beasts,  for  he  felt  powerless,  subdued,  and  chained  like 
them.  He  became  more  and  more  unnerved;  the  more 
he  thought  of  it ;  he  walked  with  great  strides  across  the 
vast  sttidio,  lit  as  brilliantly  as  though  for  a  fete. 
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At  last,  not  able  to  tolerate  looger  this  thought,  he 
tried  to  calm  himself  by  thinking  of  his  old  tenderness; 
he  wanted  to  drown  his  mad  love  for  the  child  by  bring- 
ing up  again  his  first  great  passion.  He  went  to  the 
closet,  where  he  kept  the  copy  that  he  had  made 
for  himself  of  the  portrait  of  the  Countess.  He 
took  it  .  and  placed  it  on  his  easel,  then  sat 
opposite  with  folded  arms  and  looked  at  it.  He 
tried  to  see  h^r  again  as  she  used  to  be,  to  think 
of  her  as  she  used  to  sit  for  her  portrait,  just 
as  when  he  first  loved  her.  But  it  was  always  An- 
nette'§  face  that  rose  up  on  the  canvas.  The  mother's 
face  disappeared,  fading  gently  away  and  leaving  in 
its  place  this  other  face  which  was  so  strangely  like 
hers.  It  was  the  petite^  with  her  hair  a  little  lighter, 
her  smile  a  little  more  arch,  her  expression  a  little  more 
njiocking,  and  then  he  knew  that  he  belonged  body  and 
soul  to  the  child  as  he  had  never  belonged  to  the 
mother  —  he  belonged  to  her  like  a  ship  which  sinks 
belongs  to  the  sea. 

He  got  up  and  turned  the  painting  with  the  face  to 
the  wall  so  as  not  to  see  the  apparition.  Then  he  went 
to  his  room  to  fetch  from  the  drawer  of  his  writing- 
desk  all  the  letters  he  had  had  from  his  mistress. 

They  lay  there  in  their  sleeping  place  as  on  a  bed,  one 
above  the  other,  making  a  thick  layer  of  little  thin  pa- 
pers. He  thrust  his  hand  inside  —  into  all  this  prose 
which  spoke  of  them  both  —  of  their  love  —  into  this 
bath  of  their  long  liaison.  He  looked  at  this  straight, 
narrow  coffin  of  boards  where  the  mass  of  envelopes 
lay,  a  heap  of  them,  with  his  name  on  every  one  —  his 
name  only  —  always  his  name. 

He  thought  of  the  love,  of  the  tender  attachment  of 
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two  beiogs  the  one  for  the  other,  the  story  of  two  hearts 
that  was  told  in  this  yellow  pile  of  papers  scaled  with 
the  crimson  wax,  and  as  he  bent  over  them  he  inhaled  an 
old  breath,  that  melancholy  odor  of  old  letters  that  have 
been  closed  up. 

He  wanted  to  read  them  again>  and  rummaging  to  the 
bottom  of  the  drawer  he  took  out  a  handful  of  th« 
earliest  As  he  read  them,  old  memories  dropped  out, 
clear  and  precise,  which  moved  his  very  soul.  He  re- 
membered that  naany.of  them  he  had  carried  about  in. 
his  pocket  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  he  found  through 
all  the  small  writing  which  told  him  such  soft,  sweet 
things,  the  forgotten  emotion  of  old.  Then  in  one  of 
the  envelopes  he  came  across  a  fine  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief. What  was  it  ?  He  thought  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  remembered.  One  day,  when  here  in 
this  room  with  him,  she  had  sobbed  because  she  was  a 
little  jealous,  and  then  he  had  stolen  her  lace  handker- 
chief soaked  with  her  tears.  Poor  Anyl  Poor 
woman  I     How  sad  it  was  I 

From  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  - —  from  the  depths 
of  his  past  —  all  these  memories  rose  up  like  a  vapor; 
it  w^s  only  the  impalpable  vapor  of  the  dried  up  reality, 
but  he  suffered  and  cried  over  these  letters  as  we  cry 
over  our  dead  because  they  are  no  more. 

But  all  the  stirring  of  this  old  love  caused  within  him 
a  young  and  new  ardor,  a  sap  of  irresistible  tenderness, 
and  Annette's  radiant  face  came. back  to  haunt  him. 

He  had  loved  the  mother  in  a  passionate  flight  of 
voluntary  servitude ;  he  commenced  to  love  the  child  as 
a  slave,  likb  arl  old  trembling  slave  to  whom  one  rivets 
chains  he  will  never  be  able  to  break.  He  felt  it  in  the 
dqpths  of  his  sQjLil,  and  h^e  was  terri^ed.     He  tried  to 
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understand  how  and  why  she  enslaved  him  like  this. 
He  knew  her  so  little.  She  was  scarcely  a  woman  — 
her  heart  and  her  soul  still  slept  the  sleep  of  youth. 
And  he  was  now  almost  at  the  end  of  his  life.  How 
then  had  this  child  been  able  to  bind  him— just  with 
the  tendrils  of  her  blonde  hair  and  a  few  smiles.  Ah  I 
the  smiles  and  the  hair  of  this  little  fair  girl  I 

Does  one  know,  will  one  ever  know,  why  the  face  of 
a  woman  can  suddenly  exercise  this  great  power  on  a 
man,  the  power  of  a  poison  ?  It  seems  that  one  drinks 
her  in  with  the  eyes,  for  she  becomes  one's  thought  ^nd 
one's  flesh.  One  gets  drunk  with  it,  maddened  with  it; 
one  lives  in  this  rapt  image  and  wants  to  die  in  it.  How 
one  suffers  sometimes  from  this  fierce  and  incomprehen- 
sible power,  this  power  of  a  form,  of  a  face  on  the 
heart  of  a  man. 

Olivier  Bertin  began  to  walk  the  room  again.  The 
night  was  falling ;  the  fire  had  died  out.  Through  the 
clinks  of  the  shutters  the  cold  from  outside  came  to  him. 
After  a  while  he  went  to  bed,  where  until  daybreak  he 
thought  and  suffered. 

He  was  up  at  an  early  hour  without  knowing  why  or 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  His  excited  nerves  made  him 
vacillate  like  a  weathercock  as  it  turns.  He  wanted 
mental  distraction  and  physical  occupation,  and  he  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  day  when  several  members 
of  his  club  met  each  week  at  the  Bain  Maure,  where 
they  had  dejeuner  after  the  massage.  So  he  dressed 
quickly,  hoping  that  the  vapor  rooms  and  the  shower 
would  calm  him,  and  he  went  out. 

As  soon  as  he  got  outside  a  sharp  chill  gripped  him ; 
the  crisp  shivering  cold  of  the  first  frost  which  destroys 
in  a  single  night  all  that  remains  of  summer.     On  the 
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boulevard  there  was  a  thick  shower  of  large  yellow 
leaves,  as  they  fell  from  the  trees,  with  a  dry  crackling 
sound.  One  could  see  them  falling  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  wide  ave- 
nue, between  the  facades  of  the  houses,  as  if  all  the  stalks 
with  one  movement  bad  been  separated  from  the 
branches  by  the  cutting  of  a  fine  blade  of  ice.  The 
roads  and  the  sidewalks  were  already  covered  and  for 
some  hours  had  looked  like  a  road  in  a  forest  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  The  dead  yellow  foliage. crackled 
under  the  foot^eps  as  the  wind  blew  it  together  in  little 
light  heaps.  It  was  one  of  those  days  of  transition 
which  come  at  the  end  of  one  season  and  the  beginning 
of  another,  and  which  give  us  either  a  feeling  of  joy  or 
of  sadness  —  sadness  for  what  has  passed  away,  or  en- 
joyment for  the  energy  which  is  re-born. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  Olivier  en- 
tered the  building  of  the  Bain  Maure.  After  his  cold 
walk  in  the  frosty  air  the  thought  of  the  heat  that  would 
soon  penetrate  his  chilled  flesh  stirred  in  him  a  degree  of 
pleasure. 

He  undressed  slowly  and  rolled  around  his  Joins  the 
light  scarf  that  an  attendant  handed  him  and  then  dis- 
appeared through  the  padded  doors  that  swung  open 
to  him.  A  warm,,oppre85ive  air,  which  seemed  to  comfe 
from  a  distant  fire,  made  him  breathe  deeply  as  if  he 
had  been  deprived  of  air  as  he  crossed  the  moresque  gal- 
lery lighted  by  two  oriental  lamps. . 

Then  a  woolly  attendant,  with  shining  torao  and 
brawny  muscles,  wearing  only  a  belt  around  his  waist, 
rushed  before  him  to  lift  up  the  portieres  at  the  other 
extremity,  and  Bertin  went  in  the  gi^at  round,  silent 
room,  which  seemed  almost  as  mysterious  as  a  temple. 
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The  daylight  streamed  in  from  above,  through  the 
cupola  and  from  the  trefoil  of  colored  glass  in  the  im- 
mense circular  hall,  with  its  flagstone  paving  and  walls 
covered  with  decorated  faience  in  the  Arabian  style. 

Men  of  all  ages,  almost  naked,  slowly  walked  about 
with  grave,  sedate  steps,  without  speaking;  others  were 
seated  on  marble  benches,  their  arms  folded  across  their 
chests;  others  talked  in  low  voices.  The  hot  air  made 
one  gasp  from  the  entry.  There  was  something  of  the 
antique  and  mysterious  in  this  stifling  and  decorated  hall, 
where  the  human  flesh  was  warmed  and  the  body  mas- 
saged by  colored  and  Moorish  masseurs. 

The  first  face  that  the  painter  recognized  was  that  of 
the  Comte  de  Landa,  who  was  walking  round  the  salle 
like  a  Roman  wrestler,  proud  of  his  enormous  chest,  and 
his  great  arms  crossed  over  it.  He  was  an  habitue  of 
the  vapor  rooms  and  felt,  when  on  the  scene,  like  an 
applauded  actor,  and  he  judged  as  an  expert  the  dis- 
cussed muscularity  of  all  the  strong  men  of  Paris. 

"  Bonjour,  Bertin,"  he  called  out. 

They  shook  hands,  then  Landa  said : 

''  Heinl  good  time  for  the  sudation." 

"  Yes,  splendid." 

"Have  you  seen  Rocdiane?  He  is  over  there.  I 
had  to  go  and  pull  him  out  of  bed  to  get  him  here.  Oh, 
just  look  at  that  anatomy  1     My !  " 

A  little  man  passed  them,  shambling  along  on  two 
knock-kneed  legs.  His  chest  was  narrow  and  his  arms 
painfully  scraggy  and  the  two  old  models  of  health  and 
strength  smiled  disdainfully  as  he  went  by. 

Rocdiane,  who  had  just  noticed  Bertin,  came  towards 
them.  They  all  three  sat  down  on  a  long  slab  of  mar- 
ble and  began  to  talk  as  though  they  were  in  a  drawing- 
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room.  The  garqans  moved  about  carrying  trays  of 
drinks.  One  could  hear  the  flagellation  that  the  mas- 
seurs were  giving  to  the  naked  flesh  and  the  sudden 
splash  of  the  shower.  An  incessant  rippling  of  water 
coming  from  all  corners  of  the  great  amphitheater  fell 
with  the  sound  of  a  light  rain. 

Every  minute  a  newcomer  nodded  io  the  two  friends 
or  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  them.  There  was 
the  big  Due  d'Harisson,  the  little  Prince  Epilati,  Baron 
Flach  and  many  others. 

*'  TiensI  there's  Farandal,"  cried  Rocdiane  suddenly. 

The  Marquis  came  into  the  salle,  his  hands  on  his 
hips,  walking  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who  is  exceptioa- 
ally  well  proportioned  and  fears  no  conunents. 

^'  Ah,  that  youth  is  a  young  gladiator,"  murmured 
Landa,  admiringly. 

Rocdiane  turned  to  Bertin. 

'*  Is  it  true  that  he  is  going  to  marry  your  friends'  ~ 
the  Guilleroys' —  daughter  ?  " 

**  I  believe  so,"  said  the  painter. 

But  this  question,  in  this  place,  with  the  Marquis 
standing  before  him  showing  his  splendid  physique,  sent 
an  awful  shock  of  hopelessness  and  revolt  to  Olivier's 
heart.  The  horrors  of  it  all  —  this  boy  with  the  per- 
fect form  was  to  be  her  husband.  Maddening  though  to 
rushed  upon  him  with  such  force  that  for  some  seconds 
he  struggled  with  the  animal  wish  to  spring  upon  thq 
Marquis  and  grapple  with  him. 

He  got  up. 

''  I  am  tired,"  he  said  to  his  friends.  '^  I  am  going  at 
once  to  have  massage." 

An  Arab  passed 

"  Ahmed,  es-tu  libref  "  he  said  to  the  man^        , 
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^^  Oui,  Monsieur  Ber tin,'' 

And  he  passed  out  with  hurried  footsteps  so  as  to 
avoid  shaking  hands  with  Farandal,  who  came  up  slowly 
in  makmg  the  tour  of  the  Hammam. 

He  stayed  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  large 
reposing  room.  The  room  was  delightfully  cool  and 
peaceful,  the  cirok  of  alcoves  with  their  beds  was  round 
a  garden  of  African  plants,  with  fountains  playing  in 
the  center* 

Bertin  was  afraid  that  the  Marquis  might  join  him 
and  that  he  would  have  to  take  his  outstretched  hand 
and  treat  him  as  a  friend,  when  all  the  time  he  felt  he 
would  like  to  kill  him. 

He  was  soon  back  again  on  the  boulevards  covered 
With  their  dead  leaves.  They  had  finished  falling,  the 
last  ones  had  dropped  through  a  heavy  gust  of  wind. 
Their  red  and  yellow  carpet  moved  and  blew  away  in 
bits  —  bcrt  and  there  —  flying  from  one  sidewalk  to 
the  other,  as  the  high  wind  got  stronger.  Suddenly  a 
sort  of  hissing,  moaning  noise  stole  over  the  roof-tops, 
the  cry  of  the  tempest  as  it  passes,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  violent  wind  which  seemed  to  come  from  beyond  the 
Madeleine  blew  over  the  boulevards. 

All  the  leaves  that  had  fallen  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting  for  it.  At  its  approach  they  raked  together  in 
little  heaps,  and  a^  it  came  upon  them  they  blew  whirl- 
ing and  rising  in  spirals  up  to  the  coping  of  the  houses. 
The  strong  wind  chased  them  like  a  flock  —  a  maddened 
flock  flying  away ;  on  they  went  wildly  towards  the  out- 
skirts of  Par?s  —  towards  the  free,  beautiful  blue  sky  of 
the  country.  When  the  big  clouds  of  leaves  and  dust 
had  disappeared  beyond  the  high  ground  of  the  quarticr 
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Malesherbes  the  roads  and  the  pavements  were  bare, 
miraculously  cleaned  and  swept. 

Bertin  walked  on,  wondering  what  he  should  do. 
"  What's  to  be  done  next?  "  he  asked  himself  wearily, 
and  then  he  turned  towards  his  home,  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  kill  rime. 

A  kiosque  of  newspapers  attracted  his  eye;  he  bought 
seven  or  eight,  hoping  that  he  might  find  something  to 
read  for  an  houi?  or  two. 

'^  I  shall  have  luncheon  here,"  he  said  to  his  man  ds 
he  went  up  to  his  studio.  All  thought  of  rest  was  out 
of  the  question;  since  he  had 'seen  Farahdal  he  felt  like 
an  enraged  beast.  He  sat  down  and  scanned  the  news- 
papers, but  could  find  nothing  to  hold  hts  attention ;  the 
facts  that  he  read  stayed  in  his  eyes  without  getting  as 
far  as  his  thoughts.  In  the  middle  of  an  article  that  he 
did  not  try  to  understand  the  word  Guilleroy  caught  his 
eye  and  made  him  tremble.  It  was  only  about  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  where  the  Count  had  spoken  a  few 
words; 

His  attention,  now  a  little  more  awake,  was  arrested 
by  the  name  of  the  celebrated  tenor  Montrose,  who  was 
going  to  give  a  single  night  performance  at  the  Opera, 
towards  the  end  of  December.  It  was  as  the  newspa- 
pers explained  a  magnificent  musical  solemnity.  The 
tenor  Montrose,  who  had  been  away  from  Paris  for 
ten  years,  had  returned,  after  making  a  tour  in  America 
and  throughout  Europe ;  his  success  in  all  the  cities  was 
without  precedent.  He  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
renowned  Swedish  singer,  Helsson.  She  also  had  not 
been  heard  in  Paris  for  five  years.  Olivier  at  once  felt 
he  would  like  to  give  Annette  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
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this  performance.  Then  he  remembered  that  their 
mourning  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  he 
thought  out  the  means  so  that  it  might  be  arranged  all 
the  same.  Only  one  presented  itself  —  if  he  could 
manage  to  get  a  stage  box  they  would  scarcely  be  seen, 
and  then  if  the  Countess  still  objected,  Annette  could 
be  chaperoned  by  the  Duchess.  In  that  case  he  would 
have  to  offer  the  box  to  the  Duchess;  then  he  would 
have  to  invite  her  nephew.  Bah!  He  hesitated  and 
thought  it  over  for  a  long  time. 

There  was  no  doubt  the  marriage  was  quite  decided 
and  probably  the  date  already  fixed.  He  could  im- 
agine how  his  friend  would  hasten  to  bring  it  about; 
he  knew  that  in  the  shortest  time  possible  she  would 
give  her  daughter  to  Farandal.  He  could  do  noth- 
ing. He  could  neither  stc^,  modify,  nor  retard  this  aw- 
ful thing.  So,  as  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  overcome  his  passion  and  hide  his 
suffering  and  appear  contented  and  never  be  carried  oflf 
again  by  his  jealous  feelings?  Yes,  it  was  decided-  He 
would  invite  the  Marquis  and  in  that  way  quell  the  sus- 
picions that  the  Countess  had,  and  he  would  keep  on 
a  friendly  footing  rn  the  future  home  of  the  young 
couple. 

As  soon  as  he  had  lunched  he  went  to  the  Opera 
House  to  make  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  one 
of  the  boxes  that  were  hidden  behind  the  curtains.  It 
was  reserved  for  him ;  then  he  hurried  to  the  Guilleroys. 
The  Countess  appeared  almost  immediately;  she  was 
Still  tnnch  affected  by  their  reconciliation  of  the  night 
before. 

"  How  good  it  is  of  you  to  come  again  to-day,"  she 
said. 
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"  I  have  brought  you  something,"  he  stammered. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  A  stage  box  at  the  opera  for  a  one  night  perform- 
ance of  Helsson  and  Montrose." 

"  Oh,  mon  ami,  I  cannot.  What  a  pity.  I  am  so 
sorry,  but  you  know  my  mourning." 

"  You  have  been  in  black  for  ahnost  four  months 
now,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  I  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  go." 

"  And  Annette ;  think  I  an  occasion  like  this  may  never 
come  again." 

"Who  would  take  her?" 

"  Her  father  and  the  Duchess,  whom  I  am  going  to 
invite.     I  shall  also  offer  a  place  to  the  Marquis." 

She  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  and  a  foolish  wish 
to  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kiss  him  came  to 
her.  But  she  only  repeated,  scarcely  believing  her 
ears  i 

"The  Marquis  1" 

"  Yes,  the  Marquis.     Why  not?  " 

And  at  once  she  consented  to  this  arrangement. 

"  Have  you  fixed  the  date  of  their  marriage?  "  he 
asked  carelessly. 

''Mon  Dieul  Yes,  practically.  We  all  want  to 
hurry  it  now  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  already  de- 
cided before  mother's  death,  you  remember?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly.     So  when  is  it?  " 

"  The  early  part  of  January.  You  will  pardon  me, 
mon  ami,  for  not  having  mentioned  it  to  you  sooner." 

At  this  moment  Annette  cam^  into  the  room.     He 
caught  his  breath  between  his  teeth  and  his  heart  beat  • 
violently.     Then  all  the  tenderness  that  he  felt  for  her 
suddenly  became  embittered;  it  was  that  passionate  ani- 
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mosity  that  love  becomes  when  it  is  lashed  by  jealousy. 

**  I  have  brought  you  something,"  he  said  to  her. 

**  Then  we  are  most  decidedly  at  '  vous,'  "  she  said, 
as  again  he  did  not  **  tutoyer  "  her. 

**  Listen,  my  child,"  he  said,  adopting  a  parental 
air.  "  I  know  all  about  the  important  event  that  is 
to  take  place  shortly,  and  then,  I  assure  you,  I  shall  have 
to  be  more  formal  with  you,  so  it  is  better  to  begin 
too  soon  than  too  late." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  not  at  all  pleased,  while 
the  Countess  remained  silent,  with  her  eyes  and  thoughts 
seemingly  far  away. 

**  What  is  it  you  have  brought  me?  "  Annette  asked. 

He  told  her  of  the  production  at  the  Opera  and  that 
he  had  seats  for  them  all. 

She  was  delighted  and  sprang  on  his  neck  like  a 
child,  kissing  him  quickly  on  both  cheeks. 

For  a  moment  his  strength  seemed  to  go  from  him; 
as  he  felt  the  two  light  kisses  on  his  face  coming  from 
her  little  mouth  with  its  sweet  fresh  breath  he  knew 
that  he  would  never  be  cured  of  his  love. 

The  Countess  shivered. 

**  Your  father  is  waiting  for  you,  Annette,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  mama,  I  am  going." 

She  ran  off,  throwing  him  a  kiss  as  she  went. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone  Olivier  said  abruptly : 

**  Are  they  going  to  travel?  " 

"  Yes,  for  two  or  three  months-" 

Arid  he  murmured  in  spite  of  himself: 

*'  So  much  the  better." 

"  We  will  take  up  our  old  life  again,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess. 
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"  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  he  stammered. 

"  In  the  meantime  do  not  neglect  me  again,  Olivier." 

"  No,  mon  amieJ' 

The  outburst  of  feeling  that  he  had  shown  the  day 
before  when  seeing  her  cry  and  the  idea  that  he  had 
had  in  inviting  the  Marquis  to  his  box  at  the  Opera 
had  given  a  little  hope  to  the  Countess. 

But  it  was  short  lived. 

A  week  had  not  passed  before  she  saw  again  with 
a  torturing  and  jealous  attention  that  he  was  passing 
through  moments  of  the  deepest  anguish. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  ignore  it.  Was  she 
not  herself  going  through  all  this  grief  that  she  felt  he 
was  suffering,  and  the  constant  presence  of  Annette 
made  her  see  every  moment  of  the  day  that  all  her 
efforts  were  useless.  Everything  seemed  to  crush  her 
down  at  the  same  time  —  her  years,  her  mourning,  her 
sorrow.  Her  lively  coquetry,  so  skillful  and  ingenious, 
which  had  made  her  triumph  for  him  during  all  these 
years,  was  paralyzed  by  the  sombre  black  garments 
which  seemed  to  increase  her  pallor  and  the  alteration 
of  her  features  as  much  as  it  brought  out  the  brilliant 
adolescence  of  her  child. 

The  time  seemed  already  far  off,  and  yet  it  was  such 
a  little  while  ago,  when  she  chose  with  pride  a  simi^ 
larity  in  their  dresses,  which  was  so  becoming  to  her. 
Now  she  had  a  mad  desire  to  tear  off  the  sombre  black 
garments  that  made  her  look  so  much  older  and  plainer. 

If  she  could  again  have  at  her  command  all  the  re- 
sources of  chic  elegance,  she  could  choose  and  wear 
beautiful  silky  materials  in  the  softest  shades  that  would 
harmonize  with  her  complexion  and  give  to  her  fading 
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charms  a  studied  power  just  as  attractive  as  her  daugh- 
ter's inert  grace.  Without  a  doubt  she  would  still 
have  been  able  to  look  the  more  attractive. 

She  knew  so  well  the  effect  of  beautiful  gowns.  She 
knew  what  delicate  evening  dresses  and  soft  sensual 
morning  negliges  could  achieve;  the  charming  boudoir 
gowns  that  can  be  worn  for  luncheon  with  one's  most 
intimate  friends  and  which  envelope  a  woman  in  a  sort 
of  saveur  of  her  awakening,  the  material  and  warm  im- 
pression of  her  bed  and  the  perfumed  atmosphere  she 
has  left.  But  how  could  she  tempt  one  in  a  sepulchral 
garment,  a  sort  of  convict's  uniform  that  she  was  to 
wear  for  a  year?  For  one  year  she  was  to  be  impris- 
oned in  this  awful  black  1  Quelle  horreurl  For  one 
year  she  would  feel  herself  getting  older,  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute,  under  this  sheath  of 
black. 

She  would  be  depressed  and  inactive  for  a  whole 
year  1  What  would  she  be  like  at  the  end  of  the  term 
if  her  poor  sick  flesh  continued  to  alter  so,  on  account 
of  all  the  suffering  she  was  going  through  ? 

This  idea  never  left  her;  it  spoiled  everything  she 
might  have  enjoyed  and  made  a  burden  of  the  things 
that  should  have  been  a  joy,  not  leaving  her  one  pleas- 
ure intact,  or  a  contentment,  or  a  gayety. 

Without  ceasing  she  rebelled  and  trembled  with  the 
exasperating  wish  to  shake  off  this  weight  of  misery 
which  was  crushing  her,  for  without  this  harassing 
thought  she  would  have  still  been  so  happy,  lively  and 
well. 

She  felt  that  her  soul  was  perennial  and  fresh,  her 
heart  always  young,  that  her  passion  was  only  begin- 
ning to  live,  that  she  had  an  insatiable  appetite  fpr 
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happiness  and  love  —  more  eager  than  in  her  youth 
was  this  devouring  wish  to  love. 

And  here  were  all  the  good  things  —  all  the  sweet, 
delightful,  poetic  things  which  make  our  lives  so  beau- 
tiful and  dear  to  us  drawn  awuy  from  her  because  she 
was  getting  old.  It  was  finished  I  And  yet  all  the  time 
she  had  the  feelings  of  a  young  girl  and  the  passion- 
ate emotions  of  a  young  woman.  Nothing  had  gotten 
old  but  her  flesh  —  her  miserable  skin  —  this  stuff  over 
her  bones,  which  was  fading  little  by  little  —  fading 
and  wearing  like  a  cloth  that  covers  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. She  seemed  to  be  haunted  by  this  decadence  of 
her  beauty;  these  morbid  ideas  fastened  to  her  and 
became  almost  a  physical  torment,  and  by  degrees  she 
began  to  experience  a  sensation  of  the  epidermis,  a  sen- 
sation of  aging,  just  the  same  as  she  might  feel  the 
heat  or  the  cold.  In  short,  she  seemed  to  feel  a  vague 
moving  process  on  her  face,  the  slow  on-coming  of  the 
lines  as  they  crossed  her  forehead,  the  sinking  in  of 
the  tissues  of  the  cheeks  and  the  throat,  and  the  multi- 
plying of  the  innumerable  little  ravages  which  in  time 
devour  our  skins. 

Just  like  a  person  who  is  stricken  with  a  devouring 
disease  whom  a  constant  prudence  compels  to  scratch 
himself  —  the  perception  and  the  terror  of  this  slow 
abominable  work  that  was  destroying  her  beauty,  im- 
pelled her  with  a  powerful  and  irresistible  craving  to 
verify  it  continually  in  the  mirror.  She  would  gaze 
at  her  face  with  fixed  eyes,  then  she  would  touch  it 
here  and  there  with  her  finger,  as  if  to  be  better  as- 
sured of  the  ineffaceable  wear  and  tear  of  the  years. 
The  crave  to  look  in  the  mirror  was  growing  steadily. 
At  first  it  was  an  intermittent  thought  which  reappeared 
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each  time  that  she  passed  a  glass  in  her  own  home  or 
elsewhere.  Then  it  took  another  form;  she  began  to 
stop  on  the  pavement,  pretending  to  look  in  the  shops, 
but  all  the  time  she  would  be  gazing  into  the  looking 
glasses  at  the  back,  which  the  shopkeepers  use  to  orna- 
ment their  windows. 

It  became  a  mania  —  an  incessant  occupation.  In 
her  pocket  she  carried  a  tiny  ivory  box  of  rice  powder 
about  as  big  as  a  nut;  the  interior  lid  closed  with  a 
spring  and  held  a  hidden  mirror,  and  often  while  walk- 
ing along  she  would  hold  it  open  in  her  hand  and  then 
raise  it  to  her  eyes. 

When  she  tried  to  read  or  write  in  the  tapestried 
drawing-room  her  mind,  which  for  a  moment  was 
upon  her  work,  would  leave  it  and  come  back  to  the 
thought  that  haunted  her. 

She  struggled  and  tried  hard  to  take  an  interest  in 
other  things.  She  fought  with  this  desire  which  con- 
tinually interrupted  her  work.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
The  prick  of  this  desire  tormented  her  and  soon  her 
hand  would  leave  the  book  or  the  pen  and  stretch  out 
by  an  irresistible  movement  towards  the  hand-mirror 
in  old  silver  which  lay  on  her  desk. 

In  the  chased  oval  frame  her  face  looked  out  at 
her  —  it  was  like  a  face  that  had  been  —  like  an  old 
portrait  —  a  pastel  that  was  once  fresh  and  now  faded 
by  the  sun.  Then,  when  she  had  looked  at  it  for  a 
long  time,  she  would  put  the  little  object  back  with  a 
weary  movement  and  go  on  with  her  work,  but  she 
would  not  read  two  pages  or  write  twenty  lines  before 
the  craving  would  come  to  look  at  herself  —  invinci- 
ble and  torturing  —  and  she  would  stretch  out  her 
hand  again  to  take  the  mirror.     She  handled  it  now  as 
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if  it  was  a  familiar  and  annoying  bauble  that  the  hand 
could  not  leave,  using  it  at  all  mcwnents,  even  when 
receiving  her  friends.  She  hated  it  as  though  it  were 
a  being,  but  she  kept  it  with  her  always. 

One  day,  exasperated  by  this  struggle  between  her- 
self and  the  cruel  piece  of  glass,  she  threw  it  in  a 
frenzy  up  against  the  wall  and  smashed  it  to  atoms. 
A  few  days  later  her  husband  brought  it  to  her  re- 
paired. He  had  had  a  new  glass  put  into  the  beauti- 
ful chased  frame,  a  glass  that  was  finer  than  the  old 
one,  and  wonderfully  clear. 

She  had  to  take  it  and  thank  him  and  she  resigned 
herself  to  keeping  it.  Each  morning  and  each  evening 
she  closed  herself  in  her  room  and,  although  against 
her  will,  she  made  a  minute,  and  patient  examination  of 
the  odious  and  ceaseless  havoc. 

When  in  bed  she  could  not  sleep.  She  would  light 
a  candle  and  remain  with  eyes  wide  open,  thinking  that 
insomnia  and  grief  were  irremediably  hastening  the 
work  of  Time  which  was  passing  onward  so  rapidly. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night  she  listened  to  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  which  seemed  to  whisper  with  its  monot- 
onous tic-tac,  **  Time  passes,"  "  time  passes,"  "  time 
passes."  Her  heart  shivered  in  anguish  and  moaned 
in  despair.  Until  now  she  had  felt,  but  in  the  same 
manner  that  every  one  feels,  the  changes  that  the  years 
bring.  Like  us  all,  she  found  that  each  springtime  or 
each  summer  she  had  altered  a  little.  **  I  have  changed 
since  last  year,"  she  would  remark  lightly.  But  as 
she  remained  still  beautiful,  a  slight  alteration  of  her 
beauty  did  not  worry  her.  Now,  to-day,  instead  of  ver- 
ifying this  slow  march  of  the  seasons,  she  saw  and 
Studied  the  formidable  flight  of  the  days.     She  now 
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had  a  full  revelation  of  this  slipping  away  of  the  hours, 
of  this  imperceptible  march  of  Time,  which  is  madden- 
ing when  we  think  of  the  infinite  filing  ofi  of  the  little 
hurried  seconds  which  are  gnawing  at  the  bodies  and 
the  lives  of  us  all. 

After  the  long,  miserable  night,  when  her  maid  had 
thrown  back  the  curtains  and  made  the  morning  fire 
blaze  in  the  chimney,  she  was  able  to  fall  into  a  more 
tranquil  somnolence;  fatigued  and  drowsy,  neither 
asleep  nor  awake,  she  would  lie  in  a  torpor  of  thought, 
raising  up  again  the  instinctive  and  prayerful  hope 
that  she  would  still  live  until  her  last  days  in  the  heart 
and  the  smiles  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Each  morning  now  as  soon  as  she  left  her  bed  she 
felt  dominated  by  a  powerful  desire  to  pray  to  God,  to 
get  a  little  solace  and  comfort  from  Him. 

She  knelt  before  the  large  Christ  in  carved  oak  that 
Olivier  had  given  her  for  a  present  —  a  rare  piece  of 
work  that  he  had  discovered.  With  closed  lips  —  with 
the  silent  voice  of  the  soul  with  which  one  speaks  to  one's 
self  —  she  sent  an  appealing  supplication  to  the  Divine 
Martyr.  Desperate,  by  the  need  of  being  heard  and 
helped,  naive  in  her  distress  like  all  the  faithful  at 
prayer,  she  did  not  doubt  that  He  listened  to  her,  that 
He  was  attentive  to  her  request  and  perhaps  touched 
by  her  trouble.  She  did  not  ask  Him  to  do  for  her 
what  He  had  not  done  for  others,  to  leave  with  her  all 
her  life  the  charm,  the  freshness  and  grace.  She  asked 
Him  only  for  a  little  rest  —  a  respite.  She  knew  she 
had  to  get  old  the  same  as  she  knew  she  had  to  die. 
But  why  so  quickly  ?  Some  women  remained  beautiful 
so  long,  would  he  let  her  be  one  of  those  ?  How  good 
it  would  be  I     He  who  had  suffered  9Q  much  Himself, 
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if  He  would  let  her  have  only  for  two  or  three  years 
more  the  solace  of  the  charm  that  she  needed  to  be  able 
to  please  I 

She  did  not  say  this  in  words,  but  she  moaned  It  to 
Him  in  the  confused  plaint  of  her  heart. 

Then,  rising  from  her  knees,  she  sat  before  her  dress- 
ing table  and  with  intense  application  of  mind,  as  ar- 
dent as  that  she  had  had  for  her  prayer,  she  handled 
the  powders,  pastes  and  pencils,  the  puffs  and  the 
brushes  that  made  daily  her  frail  beauty  —  her  patchec 
up,  painted  beauty, 

CHAPTER  VI 

ON  the  boulevards  one  heard  two  names  in  every 
one's  mouth  —  Emma  Helsson  and  Montrose. 
The  nearer  one  got  to  the  Opera  the  more 
one  heard  them  repeated.  Besides,  large  posters  were 
stuck  on  the  Morris  columns  showing  the  celebrated 
names  to  all  who  went  by.  A  crowd  of  people  was 
standing  before  the  great  building  that  one  calls  the 
Academie  Nationale  de  Musique,  which  loomed  out 
brilliantly  against  the  dark  sky.  Invisible  focuses  of 
electric  light  lit  up  like  a  magnificent  decoration  the 
stately  white  fagade  and  the  marble  colonnade  of  its 
gallery. 

Oh  the  square  the  Republican  Guards  on  horseback 
directed  the  general  traffic  and  the  innumerable  car- 
riages which  were  arriving  from  all  quarters  of  Paris. 

Behind  the- lowered  windows  of  the  carriages  one 
could  see  fair  faces  and  exquisite  gowns.  The  coupes 
and  landaus  were  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  reserved  ar- 
cades and  the  mondaines^  and  other  precious  o^eatures 
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divinely  decked  out  in  elaborate  cloaks  trimmed  with 
furs,  feathers  and  priceless  lace  stepped  out  and  walked 
up  the  steps  into  the  marble  hall.  Up  the  world-re- 
nowned staircase  it  was  like  an  ascension  of  fairies,  an 
unbroken  line  of  women  dressed  like  queens,  with  dia- 
monds flashing  from  their  ears,  throats  and  corsages  and 
their  long  embroidered  trains  trailing  behind  them  on 
the  stairs. 

The  house  filled  quickly;  no  one  wanted  to  lose  a 
note  of  the  celebrated  singers.  Throughout  the  vast 
amphitheater,  under  the  dazzling  lights  falling  from  the 
crystal  chandeliers,  a  surge  of  people  were^  taking  their 
seats  amid  a  confused  murmur  of  voices. 

From  the  stage  box,  which  was  already  occupied  by 
the  Duchess,  Annette,  the  Count,  the  Marquis,  Bertin 
and  M.  de  Musadieu,  one  could  only  see  behind  the 
scenes,  where  groups  of  men  were  talking,  others  run- 
ning to  and  fro  giving  orders;  there  were  machinists 
in  working  blouses,  gentlemen  in  evening  suits  and  ac- 
tors in  stage  costume.  But  behind  the  immense  low- 
ered curtain  one  could  hear  the  deep  murmur  of  the 
crowd  and  feel  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  moving 
and  excited  beings. 

They  were  going  to  play  Faust. 

Musadieu  elated  some  incidents  on  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  this  opera  which  had  been  held  at  the 
Lyric  Theater.  He  told  them  how,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  they  almost  had  a  breakdown  and  then 
scored  a  magnificent  triumph;  about  the  actors  and  their 
style  of  rendering  each  piece.  Annette,  who  had  half 
turned  towards  him,  listened  with  that  eag<r  and  girl- 
ish curiosity  that  she  seemed  to  bring  into  everything. 
Now  and  again  she  would  give  the  man  beside  her,  who 
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was  to  be  her  husband  within  a  few  days,  a  look  full  of 
tenderness. 

She  loved  him  now  like  a  young  heart  can  love,  that 
is  to  say,  she  loved  in  him  all  her  future  hopes.  The 
intoxication  of  the  first  gaieties  of  life  and  the  fervent 
wish  to  be  happy  in  her  marriage  made  her  tremble  with 
gladness  and  expectation. 

And  Olivier,  who  saw  all,  and  who  knew  all,  who 
had  gone  down  into  all  the  degrees  of  secret  love  pow- 
erless and  jealous,  down  to  the  depths  of  human  suffer- 
ing, where  the  heart  seems  to  crackle  like  flesh  on  hot 
coals,  remained  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  box.  He 
looked  at  them  both  with  the  look  of  a  criminal  who  is 
going  to  be  executed. 

The  performance  was  going  to  commence.  The 
three  knocks  were  given,  then  a  little  sharp  tapping 
of  the  bow  on  the  conductor's  desk,  then  all  movements, 
coughs  and  voices  stopped  suddenly.  After  a  short  and 
profound  silence  the  first  notes  of  the  introduction 
started,  filling  the  house  with  the  invisible  and  irresisti- 
ble mystery  of  the  music,  which  pours  out  into  the  body, 
maddening  the  nerves  and  the  soul  with  a  poetic  and 
material  excitement,  mingling  the  limpid  air  that  one 
seems  to  breathe  with  it,  with  the  deep  wave  of  glorious 
notes  that  one  listens  to. 

Olivier,  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  box,  was  painfully 
affected;  it  seemed  as  if  the  wounds  of  his  heart  had 
been  touched  by  these  chords. 

As  the  curtain  went  up  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  looked  out  at  the  scene,  representing  the  laboratory 
of  the  alchemist.  Doctor  Faust,  who  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  meditating.  He  had  already  seen  this  opera 
twenty  times  and  knew  it  almost  by  heart,  so  his  atten- 
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tion  left  it  at  once  and  began  to  wander  round  the  house. 
He  had  discovered  a  little  angle  back  of  the  framework 
of  the  box,  where  he  could  see  quite  a  portion  of  the 
audience.  He  had  already  recognized  many  acquaint- 
ances in  the  orchestra  stalls,  the  men  in  white  cravats 
sitting  in  a  line  side  by  side,  it  was  like  an  exhibition  of 
familiar  faces  —  club  men,  artists,  journalists,  all  the 
categories  of  those  who  never  miss  going  where  every- 
body goes.  In  the  boxes  on  the  balcony  he  saw  sev- 
eral women  he  knew.  The  Comtesse  de  Lochrist,  look- 
ing adorable,  was  in  a  box  opposite  the  stage,  while  a 
little  farther  along  he  recognized  a  newly  married 
elegante,  the  Marquise  d'Ebelin.  The  men  were  al- 
ready turning  their  opera  glasses  to  look  at  her.  *'  A 
brilliant  beginning,"  thought  Bertin.  Every  one  was 
listening  with  great  attention  and  evident  sympathy  to 
the  tenor,  Montrose,  who  was  lamenting  on  life. 

'*What  humbug,"  thought  Olivier.  "Here  is 
Faust,  the  mysterious  and  sublime  Faust,  who  sings 
about  the  horrible  disgust  and  the  nothingness  of  It  all, 
and  this  crowd  is  asking  with  anxiety  if  Montrose's 
voice  has  not  changed." 

Then  he  listened  like  the  others  and  behind  the  com- 
monplace words  the  actor  was  singing,  across  the  music 
which  awakens  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  some  profound 
perceptions,  he  had  a  sort  of  revelation  of  the  manner 
in  which  Goethe  dreamed  of  the  heart  of  Faust. 

A  long  time  ago  he  had  read  the  poem,  which  he 
thought  very  beautiful,  but  he  had  never  been  very 
much  affected  by  it,  and  now  suddenly  he  felt  the  un- 
fathomable depth,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  even- 
ing he  himself  had  become  a  Faust     Leaning  forward 
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a  little  over  the  ridge  of  the  box,  Annette  was  listening 
with  all  attention. 

Some  murmurs  of  satisfaction  began  to  pass  through 
the  house,  for  Montrose's  voice  was  in  better  condition 
and  richer  than  it  had  been  ten  years  ago. 

Bertin  sat  with  closed  eyes.  For  the  last  month 
everything  that  he  saw  and  felt  and  everything  that 
came  into  his  life,  he  immediately  made  a  sort  of  ac- 
cessory to  his  love.  All  that  he  saw  that  was  beautiful 
and  rare  —  all  that  he  could  imagine  that  was  charm- 
ing,  he  at  once  mentally  oSered  it  to  his  little  friend, 
and  he  had  not  an  idea  that  could  not  in  some  way  re- 
call and  coincide  with  his  love.  Now  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  he  echoed  the  lamentations  of  Faust  and 
the  desire  for  death  surged  up  in  him,  the  desire  that 
he  also  should  finish  with  his  griefs,  with  all  the  misery 
of  his  love  that  was  without  hope.  He  looked  at  An- 
nette's delicate  profile  and  then  at  the  Marquis  dc  Far- 
andal,  who  was  sitting  behind  her,  and  also  gazing  at 
her.  He  felt  old,  finished,  lost  1  Ah  I  nothing  to 
wait  for,  nothing  to  hope  for,  to  hardly  have  the  right 
to  desire  love.  He  was.  old/  He  was  out  of  the  run- 
ning, at  the  retreat  of  life,  like  an  old  officer  whose  ca- 
reer is  terminated.     What  intolerable  torture  I 

The  applause  burst  out  Montrose  had  triumphed 
already  and  Mephistophcles-Labarriere  arose  from  the 
ground. 

Olivier,  who  had  never  heard  hhn  in  this  role,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  stage  again.  His  remembrance  of 
Aubin,  who  was  so  dramatic  with  his  bass  voice,  and 
the  captivating  Faure,  with  his  baritone,  diverted  his 
thoughts  for  some  moments.     But  suddenly  a  line  that 
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Montrose  sang  with  irresistible  rendering  moved  him 
strangely.     Faust  said  to  Satan : 

Je  veux  un  tresor  qui  les  contient  tons, 
Je  veux  la  jennesse. 

And  the  tenor  appeared  in  silk  doublet  with  sword 
hanging  at  the  side,  a  toque  of  plumes  on  his  head,  a 
distinguished,  young  and  handsome  man,  with  the  af- 
fected air  of  a  singer. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  house.  He  had  a  splen- 
did physique  and  naturally  pleased  the  women,  but  Oli- 
vier was  disappointed,  for  the  acute  evocation  of  the 
dramatic  poem  by  Goethe  vanished  in  this  transforma- 
tion. From  now  on  the  play  seemed  to  him  some 
pretty  scenes,  full  of  nice  music,  some  talented  actors 
with  good  voices.  This  handsome  young  m^n  in  a 
doublet,  with  a  stiff  ruffled  collar,  who  showed  his 
thighs,  displeased  him.  It  was  not  the  real  thing,  it  was 
not  the  irresistible  and  sinister  Chevalier  Faust  —  he 
who  was  going  to  seduce  Marguerite.  He  sat  back  in 
his  seat  and  the  phrase  that  he  had  just  heard  came 
back  to  him : 

Je  veux  un  tresor  qui  les  contient  tons, 
Je  veux  la  jeunesse.^ 

He  murmured  it  between  his  teeth,  sang  it  sorrow- 
fully in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  with  eyes  always 
looking  at  the  creamy  nape  of  Annette's  neck,  which 
showed  up  as  she  leaned  over  the  square  bay  of  the  box, 
he  felt  in  himself  all  the  bitterness  of  his  passion  that 
could  never  be  realized. 

Montrose  was  finishing  the  first  act  with  such  per- 
fect rendering  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  burst 


*!  desire  a  treasure  that  contains  them  all 
I  desire  youth. 
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forth.  For  several  minutes  the  deafening  applause, 
the  stamping  of  feet,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  shouts* 
the  bracFos,  roared  through  the  Vast  playhouse  like  a 
storm.  In  the  boxes  one  could  see  the  women  bdating 
their  gloved  hands  together,  while  their  escorts,  stahd- 
ing  behind,  ch<eered  and  shouted  their  bravos. 

The  curtain  fell  and  rose  lip  twice  without  the  en- 
thusiasm abating.  Then  when  it  went  down  for  the 
third  time,  separating  the  public  from  the  ^tage  and" 
the  interior  boxes,  the  Duchess  and  Annette  still  con* 
tinned  to  applaud  for  a  few  moments,  and  were  specially 
thanked  by  a  ceremonious  bow  that  the  tenor  m^de  to 
them. 

"  Oh,  he  looked  at  us !  "  cried.  Annette. 

"He  is  splendid  —  simply  superb,"  exclaimed  the 
Duchess. 

And  Bertin,  who  had  come  forward  and  was  leaning 
over,  looked  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  irritation  and 
disdain  at  the  cheered  actor,  who  was  disappearing  be- 
tween two  doors,  waddling  a  little,  with  his  leg  stiS,  the 
sword  dangling  at  the  side,  his  hands  on  his  hips  in  the 
studied  pose  of  the  hero  of  the  play. 

They  commenced  to  talk  of  htm.  His  success  had 
made  as  much  noise  as  his  voice.  He  had  visited  all  the 
capitals,  in  the  midst  of  the  ecstasy  of  women,  who 
knowing  in  advance  that  he  was  irresistible  had  quick 
little  flutterings  of  the  heart  when  he  came  upon  the 
stage,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  occupy  himself  about  these 
sentimental  ravings,  it  was  said,  and  was  quite  con- 
tented with  his  musical  triumphs.  But  Musadieu  knew, 
and  he  told  them  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  Annette  shduld 
not  hear  the  life  of  this  handsome  singer,  and  the  duch- 
ess who  had  been  fairly  carried  away  by  his  singing,  un- 
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derstood  and  approved  of  all  the  follies  that  he  had 
given  rise  to  in  women,  because  he  was  so  wonderfully 
fascinating,  distinguished,  and  elegant,  such  an  excep- 
tional musician  I 

**  How  could  anyone  resist  a  voice  like  that?  "  con- 
cluded the  Duchess  laughing.     "  Impossible." 

Bertin  felt  angry  and  bitter.  He  really  could  not 
understand  how  women  could  be  fascinated  by  a  strol- 
ling actor,  by  one  who  continually  represented  types  of 
human  beings  that  never  existed,  by  an  illusive  per- 
sonification of  men  created  by  an  idle  fancy,  by  a  noc- 
turnal painted  figure,  who  would  play  any  role  at  so 
much  a  night. 

"  You  are  jealous, '  mon  cherj^  said  the  Duchess. 
**  You  others,  you  men  of  the  world,  and  artists,  all 
of  you  are  simply  jealous  of  actors,  because  they  have 
more  success  than  you." 

She  turned  towards  Annette. 

*' Voyom,  petite,  you  who  are  beginning  life  and 
look  upon  things  in  a  sane  fashion,  tell  me,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  tenor?  " 

Annette  replied  in  a  decided  tone. 

"  I  think  he  is  very  nice,  indeed  I  do." 

The  three  knocks  were  given  for  the  second  act,  and 
the  curtain  went  up  on  the  Kermesse.  The  passage  of 
Helsson  was  superb.  She  also  seemed  to  have  a  richer 
voice  than  formerly,  and  sang  with  a  more  complete 
confidence,  ^e  had  now  become  the  great,  the  ex- 
quisite cantatrice,  whose  renown  equalled  that  of  M.  de 
Bismarck  and  M.  de  Lesseps. 

When  Faust  sprang  towards  her  and  said  in  that 
captivating  voice  that  phrase  so  full  of  charm : 
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Ne  permeiirez-vous  pas,  ma  belle  demoiselle, 
Qu'on  vous  offre  le  bras,  pour  faire  le  chemin.^ 

and  the  fair,  pretty,  and  bewitching  Marguerite  replied: 

Nan,  Monsieur,  je  ne  suis  demoiselle  ni  belle 
Et  je  n'  ai  pas  besoin  qu'  on  me  donne  la  main,^ 

the  entire  house  was  stirred  with  a  keen  emotion  of 
pleasure. 

When  the  curtain  fell  the  applause  was  tremendous* 
Annette  clapped  such  a  long  time  that  Bertin  felt  like 
seizing  her  small  hands  in  his  to  stop  her.  He  did  not 
speak  to  anyone  during  the  short  interval.  His  eyes 
and  thoughts  were  following  the  odious  singer  who  was 
able  to  work  Annette  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  —  he 
could  see  him  behind  the  scenes  and  his  eye  followed  him 
to  his  loffe  and  watched  him  as  he  dabbed  another  layer 
of  paint  on  his  cheeks. 

Then  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  Garden  scene.  Sud- 
denly it  seemed  as  though  a  sort  of  love  fever  was  run- 
ning through  the  audience,  for  never  had  the  wonderful 
music,  which  now  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  wa,ve  of 
kisses,  had  two  such  excellent  interpreters.  It  was  no 
longer  two  celebrated  singers  —  Montrose  and  Helsson, 
—  it  was  two  beings  of  an  ideal  world,  scarcely  two 
beings,  but  two  voices,  the  immortal  voice  of  the  man 
who  loves,  and  the  immortal  voice  of  the  woman  who 
submits,  and  together  they  breathed  all  the  poetry  of 
human  love. 

1  Will  you  not  permit  me,  fair  maiden, 

To  give  you  my  arm  on  the  way? 
*  No,  sir,  I  am  neither  fan*  nor  a  lady  of  high  degree, 
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When  Faust  sang : 

Laisse-tnoi,  laisse-moi  contempler  ton  visage,^ 

there  was  such  an  accent  of  adoration,  of  transport, 
and  of  supplication  in  the  notes  that  he  sent  forth,  that 
for  a  moment  the  desire  to  love  and  be  loved  rose  up  in 
all  hearts. 

Olivier  remembered  how  he  himself  had  murmured 
the  words  in  the  park  at  Roncieres,  under  the  chateau 
windows.  Until  now  he  had  always  thought  them  a 
little  commonplace,  but  now  as  he  repeated  them  softly, 
it  was  like  the  last  cry  of  passion,  a  last  prayer,  the 
last  hope  and  the  last  favor  that  he  could  w^it  fpr  in 
this  life. 

Then  he  listened  to  nothing  more,  he  heard  nothing 
more.  A  jealous  rage  tore  him  as  he  saw  Annette  lift 
her  han<ikerchief  to  her  eyes. 

She  was  crying  1  It  was  the  heart  awakening  —  an- 
imated, excited,  her  little  heart  which  until  now  had 
known  nothing  of  loVe.  There,  sitting  quite  near  to 
him,  without  her  thinking  of  him,  she  had  the  revela- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  love  can  overthrow  a  human 
being,  and  this  revelation,  this  initiation,  had  come  to 
her  through  a  miserable  strolUng  singer. 

Ah  I  he  had  nothing  now  against  the  Marquis  de 
F^randal,  the  fool  who  sat  beside  her  seeing  nothing, 
knowing  nothing,  understanding  nothing;.  But  how  he 
abhorred  the  man  in  doublet  and  silk  tights  who  had 
awakened  a  young  girl's  soul.  He  felt,  like  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  child,  as  one  would  throw  himself  on 
a  person  that  a  runaway  horse  was  going  to  crush*     He 

1  Let  me,  oh  I  let  me  gaze  upon  your  face. 
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wanted  to  seize  her  in  hh  arms  to  carry  her  away,  cry- 
ing: "Come  awayl  Come  awayl  I  implore  you.** 
He  did  not  wa^nt  the  knowledge  to  come  to  her  like  this. 

How  she  listened  I  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  breath 
came  quickly.  How  excited  she  was  I  and  how  he  suf- 
fered. He  had  suffered  before,  but  less  cruelly.  He 
recalled  all  his  sufferings,  for  each  jealous  grief  rushes 
back  to  us  when  the  woimds  are  re-opened*  He  remem*- 
bered  it  was  first  at  Roncieres,  as  they  were  walking 
back  from  the  cemetery,  when  he  felt  for  the  first  time 
she  was  escaping  him,  that  he  had  no  influence  over 
her  —  over  this  independent  child  who  was.like  a  young 
animal'.  But  down  there  when  she  annoyed  him,  kav-* 
ing  him  to  go  and  pick  her  flowers,  he  felt  a  brutal  wish 
to  stop  her  from  running  away  and  force  her  body  to' 
stay  near  him.  But  to-day,  it  was  the  soul  itself,  which 
had  just  awakened  and  was  flying  away. 

Ah!  this  gnawing  pain  which  he  was  beginning  to 
know  now  so  well,  he  had  felt  it  so  often  with  all  the 
little  wounds;  they  seem  so  small,  but  have  the  power 
to  make  incessant  pain  in  hearts  that  love.  •    ' 

He  recalled  all  the  painful  impnsssions  of  small 
jealousies  which  had  fallen  on  him  — fallmg  with  a 
little  sharp  knock  every  day.  Each  time  that  she  no- 
ticed, admired,  liked  or  wanted  something  he  was  jeal« 
ous  of  it ;  he  was  jealous  of  all,  In  a  perpetual  and  im-* 
perceptible  manner.  Of  everything  that  took  up  her 
time,  her  look,  her  attention,  her  astonishment,  her  af- 
fection, because  all  these  things  took  her  a  little  more 
away  from  him.  He  had  been  jealous  of  everythii^ 
she  did  without  hfim,  of  all  the  things  in  her  life  that 
happened  that  he  did  not  know,  of  her  amusements,  her 
readings,  everything  that  gave  her  pleasure;  he  had  been 
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Kalous  of  a  wounded  soldier,  a  hero  in  Africa  whom 
Paris  talked  of  and  whom  she  thought  of  for  eight 
days;  of  the  author  of  a  popular  novel,  of  an  unknown 
poet  whom  she  had  never  seen  but  whose  verses  Musa- 
dieu  had  recited  and  she  had  become  enraptured;  in 
short,  he  was  jealous  of  everyone  whom  she  heard 
praised,  even  in  an  ordinary  manner,  because  when  one 
loves  a  woman  one  cannot  tolerate  without  anguish  the 
thought  that  she  is  thinking  of  any  one  else,  with  even 
a  degree  of  interest.  One  feels  the  dominating  wish 
to  be  the  only  one  in  her  eyes*  One  does  not  want  her 
to  see,  or  know,  or  appreciate  any  other.  As  soon  as 
she  seems  to  have  the  wish  to  turn,  and  consider,  or 
want  to  know  some  one  else,  one  thrusts  oneself  xxpori 
her,  and  if  one  cannot  bring  her  back  or  absorb  her  en- 
tirely, then  one  suffers  from  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

Olivier  had  this  jealous  feeling  now.  This  singer 
had  awakened  Annette's  soul.  This  painted  actor  I 
He  seemed  to  be  diffusing  and  gathering  in  love  from 
the  entire  house.  Bertin  felt  an  ill  will  to  everyone  who 
made  this  tenor's  triumph,  the  women  in  the  boxes  who 
were  so  elated  and  the  men  —  the  simpletons  —  they 
were  all  making  a  god  out  of  this  fop.  An  artist  I 
They  called  him  an  artist,  a  great  artist  1  He  had  had 
some  success,  this  coxcomb,  this  man  who  interpreted 
foreign  thoughts  in  a  way  that  no  composer  would  ever 
have  recognized.  Ahl  this  was  the  fairness  and  the 
intelligence  of  society  people,  these  ignorant  and  pre- 
tentious amateurs  for  whom  the  masters  of  the  human 
arts  work  until  their  death.  He  looked  at  them  ap- 
plauding, shouting,  crying,  and  the  old  hostility  which 
had  always  fermented  in  the  depths  of  (this  haughty 
and  proud  heart  of  a  parvenu  rose  up  in  a  furious  rag« 
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against  these  fpols  ~  who  were  all-powerful,  solely  by 
the  right  of  their  birth  and  money. 

Until  the  end  of  the  performance  he  was  silent,  a  prey 
to  his  thoughts,  then  when  the  storm  of  the  final  en- 
thusiasm had  died  away,  he  got  up  and  offered  his  arm 
to  the  Duchess,  and  the  Marquis  offered  his  to  Annette* 
They  went  down  the  wide  staircase  in  the  midst  of  a 
stream  of  men  and  women,  in  a  sort  of  slow  and  mag- 
nificent cascade  of  white  gleaming  shoulders,  exquisite 
gowns  and  evening  dress.  Then  the  Duchess,  Annette, 
her  father,  and  the  Marquis  said  goodrnight,  and  got 
into  the  landau,  and  Olivier  Bertin  remained  standing 
alone  with  Musadieu  on  the  Place  de  I'Opera. 

He  suddenly  felt  a  great  affection  for  Musadieu,  or 
rather  the  natural  attraction  that  one  feels  for  a  com- 
rade one  meets  in  a  distant  city,  for  now  he  felt  lost  in 
the  midst  of  this  unknown,  indifferent  crowd  while  with 
Musadieu  he  could  still  speak  of  Annette. 
He  took  hold  of  his  arm. 

**  Come  along,"  he  said.     "  You  are  not  going  home 
at  once.     Such  &  lovely  night.     Let  us  have  a  stroll." 

'*  Tm  willing,"  said  Musadieu. 
..  They  walked  towards  the  MadeleLne,  in  the  midst 
of  the  nightly  crowd,  in  the  short  and  great  excitement 
of  midnight,  which  seems  to  jolt  the  boulevards  after 
the  people  pour  out  of  the  theaters. 

Musadieu  had  a  thousand  things  running  through  his 
head  that  he  wanted  to  talk  about,  all  the  latest  tittle- - 
tattle  talk  which  Bertin  called  his  "  Daily  Menu."     So 
he  gave  full  rein  to  his  eloquence  and  rushed  through 
the  subjects  that  interested  him  most. 

The  painter  let  him  go  on  without  listening,  holding 
his  arm  all  the  while,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  he 
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could  make  him  speak  about  Annette,  and  he  walked  on 
seeing  nothing,  and  hearing  nothing  that  was  going  on 
around  him  —  imprisoned  in  his  love. 

He  was  weak  and  worn  out  by  these  feelings  of  jeal- 
ousy which  had  bruised  him,  as  though  he  had  had  a 
great  fall;  he  was  depressed  by  the  certitude  that  now 
he  had  nothing  more  to  live  for.  He  would  go  on 
suffering  more  and  more  with  nothing  to  look  forward 
to.  He  would  have  lonely  days  one  after  the  other, 
and  he  would  sec  her  afar  off  —  living,  happy,  and 
loved;  loving  also  without  a  doubt.  A  lover  1  Yes! 
She  would  have  a  lover  perhaps,  like  her  mother  had 
had  one. 

He  experienced  so  many  phases  of  suffering  so  dif- 
ferent and  complicated,  such  an  afflux  of  unhappiness, 
such  hopeless  misery,  he  felt  so  completely  lost,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  him  that  any  one  could  ever 
have  suffered  as  he  did.  And  then  he  thought  of  the 
puerility  of  the  poets  who  imagined  the  useless  toil  of 
Sisyphus,  the  material  thirst  of  Tantalus,  the  consumed 
heart  of  Prometheus.  Oh  1  if  they  had  foreseen,  if  they 
had  thought  of  the  distracted  love  of  an  6ld  man  for  a 
young  girl,  how  could  they  have  explained  the  abom- 
inable and  secret  effort  of  a  being  that  one  can  no  longer 
love,  the  tortures  of  the  passion  that  is  barren,  and 
more  terrible  than  a  vulture's  beak,  a  little  fair  girl 
cutting  to  pieces  an  old  man's  heart.  Musadieu  was 
still  talking  when  Bertin  interrupted  him  murmuring : 

"  She  was  lovely  to-night,  don't  you  think  so,  Musa- 
dieu?" 

"Who?" 

*'  Annette." 
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"  Yes !  exquisite." 

The  painter  added  to  stop  him  from  taking  up  the 
thread  of  his  ideas  again : 

"  I  think  she  is  prettier  than  her  mother  was,  don't 
you?" 

Musadieu  agreed  in  an  absent  manner  repeating  sev- 
eral times "  Yes  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  ." 
without  his  mind  grasping  the  subject.  Olivier  tried 
to  get  him  to  talk  of  her,  so  he  artjfuUy  held  out  aS  a  bait 
to  him  one  of  his  favorite  preoccupations. 

"  She  will  have  one  of  the  first  drawing-rooms  in 
Paris  after  her  marriage,"  he  said.  That  was  sufficient. 
The  frequenter  of  the  smart  salons  was  caught  as  well 
as  the  Inspecteur  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  doubly  appre- 
ciated the  position  that  the  Marquise  de  Farandal 
would  hold  in  Ffench  society.  His  eloquence  now 
broke  forth  in  this  direction.  Berlin  listened  to  him. 
He  could  see  Annette  in  her  beautiful  salons  surrotlnded 
with  distinguished  men  and  elegant  women.  This  vision 
mad^  the  miserable*  jealous  feeling  come  again. 

They  walked  up  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes.  As 
they  passed  before  the  Guilleroy's  house  the  painter 
looked  up.  He  could  see  the  lights  in  the  windows 
through  the  opening  of  the  curtains. 

Probably  the  Duchess  and  her  nephew  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  tea  with  them ;  he  clenched  his.  hand,  but 
he  still  held  Musadieu  tightly  by  th6  arm  and  listened 
to  him  as  he  spoke  of  the  young  future  Matquise. 
As  he  listened  to  Musadieu's  ordinary  voice,  he  seemed 
to  see  her  image  hovering  in  the  night  around  them. 

When  they  reached  the  Avenue  de  Villiers  apd  stood 
before  the  painter's  door,  Bertin  said : 
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"  You  will  come  in,  won't  you?  " 
,  :'!  No,  thank  ypU|  it  is  late.     I  am  goiQg  home  to 
bed." 

,  **  Voyonsl  Come  up  just  for  a  half  an  hour,  to  have 
a  little  chat." 

"  No,  really,  Bertin,  it  is  too  late." 
'-  The  thought  of  being  alone,  after  all  the  agony  he 
l^ad  go^ie  through  and  w^  still  going  through,  filled 
him  with  horror.     He  had  some  one  with  him  now, 
and  he  meant  to  keep  him  for  a  time. , 

**  Conie  up,"  he  said.  '*  I  want  you  to  choose  a 
painting;  that  I  have  long  intended  offering  you." 

NJu3adicu,,who  kijew  that  artists  were  not  always  in 
a  generous  mood  and  that  their  memory  of  promises 
was  short,  jumped  at  the  occasion. 

In  his  quality  of  inspector  of  the  B^aux-Arts  he  pos- 
sessed a  splendid  collection  of  pictures. . 
»  **  Gpjip,  ril  follow,"  he  said  at  once. 

Th^y  wf nt  into  the  studio  and  the  valet,  waking  up 
as  they  c^me  in,.. soon , set  before  them  some  refresh- 
ments, and  they  talked  on  paintings  for  some  little 
tim^.; 

.  Berlin  th^n  sho\ycd  sonnie  pictures  to  Musadieu  and 
told  him  to  take  which  he  liked  best.  The  inspector 
hesitated  for  a  long  tinnej  he  was  afraid  to  make  a 
choice, ,  becau3e  he  was  worried  about  the  lamp-light, 
which  deceived  him  a  little  on  the  shades. 

Finally  he  chose  a  group  of  little  girls  jumping  with 

a  skipping-rope  on  the  pavement.     And  almost  at  once 

he  wanted  to  hurry  off  and  carry  his  picture  with  him. 

I  "  I  will  have  it  sent  to  you,"  said  the  artist.  **  Sit 

down.     Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry."     . 

**Nol  no!  "  said  Musadieu.     **  I  won^t  trouble  you. 
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I  must  go  now.     I  will  take  it  with  me  to-night,  so 
that  I  can  admire  it  beiore  going  to  bed." 

Nothing  could  keep  him  and  Olivier  Bertin  found 
himself  once  more  alone  in  his  home»  this  prison  of  old 
memories:  gnd  present  sufferings. 

When  the  noian, came  into  his  room  the  next  morn-r 
ii)g>  bringing:  the  tea  and  the  newspapers,,  he  found  his 
mastbr  sitting  Up  in  bis  bed,  so  deathly  pale  that  he 
was  afraid.  '  J    . 

**  Yoa  are  .sidc^  sir,"  he  said  qwickly^ 

!Mt.ls  fiotbingi,"  answered  Bertin.  "A  slight  head- 
ache.". •'»-.,'       *   .  ' 

"  U  thett:  anything  I  can  get  fpr  you,  sir  ?  " 

*' No  1    What  is  the  weather  like?  " 

"It  is  raining,  sir,"  ,. 

"  Ahl    No,  there  is  nothing  mote  Iwanf." 

The  man  placed  the  tea. service  and  the  newspapers 
on  the  little  table  and  left  the  room. 

Olivier  took  the  Figaro  and  opened' it.  The  article 
that  headed  rfie  page  was  entitled  '*  Modern  Pum$ersJ' 

It  1  was  a:  dithyrambic  eulogy,  of  four  or  five  young 
aitisCs,  who,  endowed,  with  real  qualities  of  colorists 
and  exaggerating  them  for  effect,  had  the  pretension  to 
be  revolutionists  of  genius* 

Like  all  the  senior  {Painters,  Bertin  disliked  these  new- 
comers; he  was'  annoyed  by  their  pstraci^  and,  dis- 
puted their  doctrines.  He  began  to  read  .tJi^  article > 
with  the  feeling  of.  atiger  that  leaps  up  so  quidc)y  in 
a  heart  that  is  already  unnerved ;  then^  in  glancing 
down  the  column,  he  saw  his  own  name  and  thesfS.few. 
words  at  the  end  of  the  article,  struck  him-  like  a  blow, 
of  the  fist  on  the  chest : 

''  The  dd  fashioned  art  of  Olivier  Bertinfi     Ht\ 
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had  always  been  very  sensitive  to  criticism  as  well  as 
to  praise,  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  although  notwith- 
standing his  legitimate  vanity,  he  would  feel  more  hurt 
at  being  censured  than  he  would  feel  pleasure  at  being! 
praised,  as  the  result  of  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  himself 
which  his  irresolution  had  always  nourished.  Although, 
in  the  days  that  had  passed,  when  he  had  been  at  the 
height  of  his  success,  the  flattery  that  had  been  low- 
ered upon  him  had  been  so  great  that  it  had  made  him 
ignore  any  slight  criticism.  But  to-day,  before  the  in- 
cessant pushing  forward  of  the  new  artists  by  the  new 
admirers,  the  congratulations  had  become  rarer  and 
the  disparagement  "more  frequent  He  felt  that  he 
was  enrolled  in  a  regiment  of  old  painters,  whom  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  no  longer  treated  as 
masters,  and  as  he  was  as  intelligent  as  he  was  sensi- 
tive, he  had  now  begun  to  feel  the  slightest  insinuation 
as  much  as  he  would  a  direct  attack. 

Never  before  had  any  blow  to  his  artist's  pride  made 
him  suffer  as  keenly  as  he  did  at  this  moment.  For  a 
moment  or  two  he  gasped  for  breath,  then  he  read  the 
article  over  again  slowly,  so  as  to  understand  it  in  all 
its  shades.  He  and  some  fellow  artists  were  simply 
thrown  down  and  trampled  on  with  an  outrageous  ease. 

He  got  up  from  his  bed  and  dressed,  muttering"  the 
newspaper  paragraph  reference  to  himself '  over  and 
over  again :  » 

'^  Thef  old  fashioned  art  of  Olivier  Benin*'  Never 
had  such  sadness,  such  disco«iragement,  sucfa  a  feeling 
of  the  end  of  ■  all  things,  of  the  end  of  his 
physical  being  and  his  mental  being  bech  able  to 
throw  him  into  a  distress  of  the  soul  30  utterly 
hopeless.  He  sat  for  two  or  three  hours  motion- 
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less  in  his  great  chair  before  thd  fireplace,  his.limb^ 
stretched  out  before  the  fire,  not  seeming  to,  have  thf 
strength  to  move  or. do  anything  whatever.  Then  the 
desire  to  be  comforted  came  to  him,  the  wish  to  clasp, 
devoted  hands^  to  see  faithful  eyes,  to  be  consoled  and 
caressed  by  a  few  kind  friendly  words.  .  So  he  went  as 
usual  to  the  Countess. 

When  he  was -shown  in,  Amiiette  was  alone  in  the 
salon.  She  had  her  back  turned  to  him  and  was  writ* 
ing  an  address  quickly  on  an  enve]<^e.  On  the  table 
at  the  side  of  her  was  the  Figaro  open.  Bertin  sa^v 
the  newspaper  at  the  same  moment  that  he  saw  the 
young  girl,  and  remained  speechless,  not  daring  to  ad- 
vance. 

Oh  I  if  she  had  read  itt  She  turned  round.  She 
was  in  a  great  hurry  and  seemed  very  busy;  her  n>ind 
was  entirely  taken  up  with  feminine  worries. 

'*  Oh  I  Good  morning,  Monsieur  le  peinfre/'  she 
said.  **  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  run  off  at  opce,  won't 
you?  The  dressmaker  is  waiting  for  me.  Of  course 
you  understand  how  important  the^  dressmaker  is  when 
one  is  going  to  be  married.  Mama  is  discussing  and 
arranging  about  the  gowns  with  my  artiste  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  I  will  lend  her  to  you.  If  I  nee4  her  I  shall 
ask  you  to  give  her  back  to  me  in  a  few  minutes." 

She  left  the  room  and  ran  quickly  across  the  hall  to 
show  him  what  a  great  hurry  she  was  in. 

This  abrupt  departure,  without  a  word  of  affection, 
not  even  a  kind  look  for  him,  who  loved  her  so  much 
.  .  .  so  much,  completely  unnerved  him.  His  eye 
again  fell  on  the  Figaro. 

**  Yes,  she  has  read  it/'  he  said.  **  They  poke  fun  at 
me.     They  deny  me.     She  does  not  believe  in  me  now. 
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I  am  no  one  to  her."  He  took  two  steps  tow;^rds  the 
rtcwspaper,  with  the  movement  that  one  would  t%ke 
towards  a  man  to  strike  him.  Then  he  said  to  him* 
sdf :  "  Ncverthdess,  perhaps  she  has  not  read  it  She 
is  so  busy  .to-day.  But  they  will  speak  of  it  before  her. 
at  dinner  this  evening,  most  likely,  and  then  she  will 
want  to  read  it" 

By  a  spontaneous  movement,  without  thinking,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  paper,  folded  it  up  add 
slipped  It  in  his  pocket  with  the  quick,  stealthy  manner 
of  a  thief. 

The.  Countess  came  into  the  room.  As  soon  as  she 
Saw  Olivier's  livid  and  convulsed  face. she  knew  that 
he  had  reached  the  limit  of  suffering. 

She  ran  to  him  and  iplacing  her  hands  on  his  shoul- 
ders looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"  Oh/  mon  ami^  how  unhappy  you  are,"  ahe'Said.     , 

He  did  not  deny  it  this  time  and  hie  throdt  shook 
with  spasms  as  he  said  in  a  broken  voice ; 

**Yes     ...     Yes     ...     Yes     .     .     ."  . 

She  felt  that  he  was  going  to  break  down  entirely 
and  drew  him  gently  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room,  towards  a  sofa  hidden  by  a  little  screen  of  old 
tapestry.  They  sat  there  behind  the  fine  embroidered 
shelter,  shrouded  also  by  the  gray  shadows  of  a  .rainy 
day. 

She  was  heart-broken  at  seeing  his  misery.  H^r 
only  thought  was  pity  for  him. 

'  "  My  poor  Olivier,  how  you  are  suffering,"  she  said. 
'  He  leaned  his  white  head  on  his  friend's  shpulder  and 
pressed  her  hand. 

"  More  than  you  can  imagine,  dear,"  he  said- 
She  murmured  so  sadly : 
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"  OhI  r  know  It.  I  have  fch  It.  I  ^aw  it  borii,  and 
I  hive  watched  It  gro\i^." 

He  replied  as  though  she  had  accused  him :  ♦' 

"  It  is  not  rtiy  fault,  Any." 

*^  I  know  it.     I  do  not  reproach  you." 

And  then,  softly  Sending  Her  head  a  little  towards 
hini,  she  pressed  her  lips  on  his  eyes,  and  found  a  bitter 
tear.  She  trembled  4s  though  she* had  tested  a  drop 
of  despair  dnd  she  said  again  and  again :  * 

"Ahl  poor  friend  .  .  .  poor  friend  .  .'  »: 
poor  OlivJer.''      '  '  •    ' 

Then  after  a  naoment  of  silence  she  said : 

*•*  It  lis  the  fault  of  our  hearts,  which  have  not  ^rown 
old.     I  feel  mine  so  young  and  full  of  lifo." 

He  tried  to  speak,  biit  could  not;  his  body iw^s^shaken 
with  dry  sobs.  •  - 

She  felt  agaJinst 'her  the  choking  suffocatfon  m  his 
chest. '  Then  her  b^n  love  for  'him>  which  for  so  long 
had  raged  within  her,  rose  up  again.  With  a  hearth 
rending  voice,  as  whtn  one  ^ates  a  terrible  calamity,  she 
said:  ..'•..;         i. 

"  My  Godl    How  you  must  loVc  her!  V    ,     .  .     ' 

He  did  not  deny  it.  ' 

**  Ah!  Yes,  I  love  her  .  .'  ,  I  love  bcfV  he 
murmured.  '  .         •  '    »    * 

She  remained  thinking  for  a  moment,  then  she  sdd: 

**  You  never  loved  me  like  ihis,  did  you?  '^     • 

He  did  not  lie  to  her;  he  was  going  through  one*  of 
thosd  hours  when  one  can  speak  only  the  truth. 

"  No,  I  was  too  young  then,"  he  answered.  «i 

"  Too  young  I     How?  "  she  asked  in  surprisci    '  " 

"  Because  life  was  too  smooth  then.  It  is  9li  the  Jlge 
we  are  now  only,  thaVoiie  can  love  sc^fcspc^fcly^"  ' 
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"  That  which  you. feel  when  you jire. near  her,  is  it 
anything  like  what  you  felt  when  you  were  near  me?" 
she  asked. 

^'  Yes,  and  no  I  Although  it  is  almost  the  same 
thing.  I  loved  you  almost  as  much  as  one  could  love 
a  woman*  Annette,  I  love  as  I  loved  you,  because 
she  is  part  o£  you,  but  thisi  love  has  now  become  some* 
thing  that  is  powel-ful,  destructive^  stronger  than  death. 
I  am  to  this  love  m  a  house  is  to  a  fife  which  is  burn- 
ing it."     ' 

She  felt  her  pity  wither  in  a  hot  wavte  of  jealousy. 
After  a  moment  she  said  in  a  soothing  voice : 

"  There,  man  pmtvre  ami.  In  a  few  days  she  will 
be  married  and  will  go  abroad.  If  you  dp  :not  see  her 
you  will  get  cured  without  a  doubt." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  Any,  I  am  lost     ...     lost." 

"No!  no  I  You  will  be  three  months  without  see- 
ing her.  That  will  he  sufficient.  Three  months  was 
long  enough; for  you  to  love  her  mpre  than  me,  whom 
you  had  known  for  twelve  years." 

"  Any,  you  will  not  leave  me,"  he  implore<L 

*'  What  can  I  do,  tnon  amif  '^ 

*'  Don't  leave  me  alone.  Any." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  you  as  much  as  you  like.** 

"  Nol     Keep  me  here  as  much  as  possible." 

"  You  will  be  near  her.'^ 

"And  near  to  you." 

"  Olivier,  you  must  not  see  her  again  before  she  is 
married." 

"OhlAny." 

"  Well,  at  least,  very  little." 

"  Can  I  stay  here  this  evening?  *' 
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"  No  I  Not  in  the  state  you  are  in.  You  must  go 
and  get  some  distraction  —  go  to  the  club  or  to  the 
theater  —  anywhere,  it  does  not  matter  where,  but  you 
must  not  stay  here/* 

"  Oh  I  let  me,  Any,"  he  pleaded. 

"  No,  Olivier,  it  is  impossible,  and,  besides,  I  have 
people  coming  whose  presence  would  agitate  you  still 
more." 

"The  Duchess?  and       .     .     •     he     .     •     •" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  I  spent  last  evening  with  thiem." 

**  That  was  all  very  well,  but  you  are  too  agitated 
to-day." 

"  I  promise  you  I  will  be  calm." 

"  No,  it  is  impossible." 

"  Then  I  will  go." 

"  Why  in  such  a  hurry?  " 

"  I  want  to  walk." 

"  That  is  right.  Walk  a  lot.  It  will  do  you  good 
-Walk  until  night.  Kill  yourself  with  fatigue  and  then 
go  to  bed." 

He  got  up  to  go. 

"Adieu,  Any." 

"  Adieu,  dear  friend.  I  will  call  and  see  you  to- 
morrow morning.  Shall  I  commit  an  imprudence  like  I 
used  to?  Shall  I  pretend  to  have  lunch  here  at  mid- 
day and  then  go  and  take  it  with  you  at  a  quarter  past 
one?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  that.     How  good  you  are." 

"  It  is  because  I  love  you." 

"  I  love  you  also." 

"  Oh;  do  not  speak  of  that." 

"  Adieu,  Any.*^ 
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**  Good-bye,  dear  friend.     To-morrow,  then." 

"  Adieu." 

He  kissed  ,her  hands  —  slow,  fervent  kisses  —  thcjq 
her  temples,  then  the  corners  of  her  lips.  His  eyes 
were  dry  now,  his  manner  resolute. 

As  he  was  going  out  of  the  room  he  turned  back  and 
clasped  her  to  him.  He  held  her  in  his  arms  and 
pressed  his  lips  on  her  forehead  again  and  again;  he 
seemed  to  drink  —  to  inhale  from  her  a|l  thp  love  that 
she  had  for  him. 

Then  he  went  out  quickly  without  looking  ^ack. 

When  she  was  alone  she  dropped  onto  the  sofa  and 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  She  would 
have  stayed  there  until  night  if  Annette  had  not  .come 
to  look  for  her. 

"  Mother  I  mother  I  where  are  you  ?  I  want  you," 
Annette  called. 

So  as  to  have  time  to  dry  her  red  eyes  she  failed 
back: 

'^  I  am  coming  in  a  moment,  dear..  I  have  a  little 
note  I  want  to  write.     I  will  come  to  you  very  sopn*" 

Until  the  evening  she  had  to  occupy  herself  with 
the  important  question  of  the  trousseaju,. 
.  The  Duchess  ^nd  her  niephew  dined  witl)  fht  Guil- 
leroys  en  famille.  They  all  sat  down  to. table  and  were 
just  beginning  to  talk  of  the  performance,  at  the  opera 
the,  night  before  when  the  butkr,came  into  the  room 
carrying  three  large  bouquets. 

Madame  de  Mortemain  looked  up  in  surprise.. 

"Good  gracious!"  she  t^dsurned.  **  What,  is*  all 
this?" 

"Oh I  are  they  not  beautiful?"  Annette  cried. 
"  Whoever  could  have  sent  them,  mother:?  "  '• 
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"  Olivier  Bertin,  I  suppose,"  her  mother  replied, 

Since  he  had  left  the  house  she  had  thought  of  him 
incessantly.  He  had  seemed  so  gloomy  ?ind  tragical; 
she  saw  so  clearly  his  unh^ppiness  without  end,  she  felt 
so  keenly  the  rebound  of  this  sadness,  she  loved  him 
so  much,  so  tenderly,  so  completely,  that  her  heart  was 
weighed  down  under  a  mournful  presentiment 

In  the  three  bouquets  they  found  three  of  the  paint- 
er's cards.  He  had  written  in  pencil  on  each,  the 
name  of  the  Countess,  the  Duchess  and  Annette. 

"  Your  friend  Bertin,  is  he  ill?  "  asked  the  Duchess. 
"  I  thought  he  looked  fearfully  sick  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  I  have  felt  rather  anxious  about  him,"  said 
Madame  de  Guilleroy.     **  But  he  does  not  complain." 

"  Oh,  he  is  like  us  all,"  said  her  husband.  "  He  ts 
getting  old.  He  has  aged  terribly  lately.  I  always 
thinik  that  bachelors  fail  suddenly.  They  go  down 
quicker  than  others.  He  certainly  has  changed 
greatly." 

The  Countess  sighed. 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  she  said. 

Farandal  stopped  whispering  to  Annette. 

*'  There  was  a  very  disagreeable  article  about  him 
in  the  Figaro  this  morning,"  he  said. 

Thje  Countess  flared  Up.  Any  attack,  criticism,  the 
slightest  unfavorable  allusion  to  her  friend  made  her 
indignant. 

**  Oh  I  "  she  said  hotly,  **  men  who  are  as  talented  aa 
Bertin  can  be  above  taking  notice  of  such  coarseness. 
Bahl" 

'*  Tiensl  A  disagreeable  article  about  Olivier,''  said 
thci  Count  in  astonishment  ''  I  did  not  read  it.  Wha^ 
page  was  it  on?  " 
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The  Marquis  told  him.  • 

**  On  the  first  page  at  the  top,  under  the  heading  of 
**  Modern  Painters." 

The  deputy  was  no  longer  astonished  that  he  had  not 
read  it. 

"  Ah  I  Yes,  perfectly.  I  did  not  read  it  because  it 
was  about  painting,''  he  said. 

There  was  a  general  smile,  every  one  knew  that  out- 
side of  politics  and  agricultural  affairs  M.  de  Guilleroy 
took  no  interest  in  anything  else.  Then  the  conversa- 
tion ran  on  other  subjects  until  they  went  in  the  salon 
to  take  coffee.  The  Countess  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
all  the  evening.  She  was  full  of  anxious  thoughts  of 
Olivier.  Where  was  he?  Where  had  he  dined? 
Where  was  he  dragging  his  incurable  misery  at  this 
moment?  She  now  felt  a  piercing  regret  for  letting 
him  go.  Why  had  she  not  kept  him  with  her  and 
looked  after  him?  She  could  imagine  him  roaming 
along  the  streets  so  sad  —  wandering  along,  alone, 
shrinking  under  his  grief.  Until  it  was  time  for  the 
Duchess  and  her  nephew  to  go  she  remained  quietly 
sitting  in  her  chair  thinking  —  vague  and  superstitious 
fears  seemed  to  hover  around  her.  When  she  went 
to  her  room  she  lay  in  her  bed  with  eyes  wide  open, 
looking  out  into  the  dark  shadows  of  night  and  think- 
ing of  him. 

Hours  seemed  to  have  passed  when  she  thought  she 
heard  the  bell  of  the  apartment  ringing.  She  started 
and  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen.  For  the  second  time  a 
ringing  vibrated  in  the  silent  house.  She  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  pressed  the  electric  button  that  connected 
with  the  servants'  quarters,  then  with  a  lighted  candle 
in  her  hand  she  ran  into  the  hall. 
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Across  the  door  she  asked: 

"Who  is  there?" 

A  strange  voice  replied: 

"  I  have  a  letter." 

"  A  letter  from  whom?  " 

"  From  a  doctor,"  said  the  voice. 

"What  doctor?" 

"  I  don't  know.     It  is  about  an  accident." 

She  hesitated  no  longer.  She  drew  the  bolts  and 
opened  the  door  and  stood  face  to  face  with  a  cabman 
in  a  great-coat  and  oilskin  hat.  He  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  which  he  handed  to  her.  It  was  in  a  strange 
handwriting.     She  read: 

"  Tres  urgent  — 

Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Guilleroy  — " 

"  Come  in,  my  good  man,"  she  said,  "  and  sit  down 
here  and  wait  for  me." 

As  she  stood  outside  her  husband's  bedroom  door 
her  heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  could  not  call  him, 
so  she  struck  the  wood  with  the  metal  candlestick  she 
field  in  her  hand.  The  Count  was  sound  asleep  and 
heard  nothing. 

Then  she  became  impatient  and  unnerved ;  ^he  kicked 
at  the  door  with  her  foot,  and  she  heard  a  sleepy  voice 
call  out: 

"Who  is  there?     What  time  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,"  she  called  back.  "  I  have  an  urgent  letter 
for  you  that  a  cabman  has  just  brought.  Thdre  ha$ 
been  an  accident." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  called.  "I'll  get  up.  Tifi 
coming." 

In  a  few  seconds  he  came  out  in  his  dressing-gown* 
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At  the  same  moment  two  servants,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  bell,  came  hurrying  forward.  They 
were  scared  and  amazed  to  see  a  strange  man  sitting  in 
the  dining-room. 

The  Count  took  the  letter  and  turned  it  over  in  his 
fingers. 

**  What  can  it  be?     I  cannot  imagine,"  he  said. 

''  Read  it,  then,  and  see,"  she  said  impatiently. 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  unfolded  the  sheet 
of  paper,  then  gave  a  startled  cry  and  looked  at  his 
wife  with  frightened  eyes. 

"My  God  I    What  is  it?    Tell  me,  quick,"  she  said. 

He  could  scarcely  speak,  he  was  so  overcome  with 
emotion.    . 

"  Oh  I  something  dreadful  .  .  .  dreadful 
.  .  .  Bertin  has  been  run  over,"  he  said  in  a  shaky 
voice. 

"Dead  I  "she  cried. 

"No!  no!     Read  it  yourself." 

She  snatched  the  letter  he  held  out  to  her  from  his 
hand  and  read : 

"  Sir,  a  terrible  misfortune  has  happened.  Our 
friend,  the  eminent  artist,  M.  Olivier  Bertin,  was 
knocked  down  by  a  car,  which  passed  over  his  body.  I 
cannot  as  yet  state  anything  definite  as  to  the  results 
of  this  accident.  They  may  not  be  serious,  but  should 
complications  set  in  it  might  prove  fatal.  M.  Bertin 
begs  that  you  and  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Guilleroy 
will  come  to  him  at  once.  I  trust,  sir,  that  you  and 
Madame  h,  Corfitesse  will  immediately  grant  this  re- 
quest of  our  mutual  friend,  who  may  have  ceased  to 
live  before  daybreak.  Dr.  de  Rivxl/ 
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The  CouiKtesa  looked  at  her  husband  with  wide-fixed 
eyes,  full  of  terror.  Then  suddenly  she  received  like 
an  electric  shock  that  rush  of  courage  which  cao  make 
a  timid  woman  at  the  most  terrible  moment  the. most 
courageous  being. 

Turning  to  the  servant  she  saidi 

"  Quick.     I  want  to  dress." 

"  What  will  Madame  put  on  ?  "  her  maid  asked, 

"  It  ddesn't  matter.     Get  anything." 

"  You  be  ready  in  five  minutes,  Jacques,"  she  said  to 
her  husband.  Then  she  turned  to  go  to  her  room,  her 
heart  trembling  with  fear.  As  she  passed  the  dining- 
room  she  noticed  the  cabman,  who  was  still  waiting* 

"  You  hive  your  cab  ?  "  she  said  to  him. 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  That  is  well.     We  will  take  it." 

She  ran  into  her  bedroom.  She  got  into  her: clothes 
desperately  with  quick  movements;  she  hooked,  tied 
and  buttoned  them  any  way;  then,  standing  before  her 
mirror,  $h'e  screwed  her  hair  into  a  knot,  but  this  time 
as  she  stood  before  her  glass  she  did  not  notice  the 
pale,  drawn  face  and  haggard  eyes.  When  she  had 
thrown  a  cloak  over  her  shoulders  she  rushed  to  her 
husband's  room.     He  was  not  yet  dressed.  . 

She  forced  him  to  go  with  her.  ^       - 

"  Never  mind,  Jacques,  don't  stop  for  anything;  He 
may  die  before  we  get  there,"  she  saifi 

The  Count  was  scared  and  followed  her,  stumbling 
along  and  groping  his  way  down  the  dark  stahcase, 
.trying  to  make  out  the  steps  so  as  not  to  fall. 

The  drive  was  short  and  silent.  The  Countess 
looked  out  of  the  cab  windows  and  saw  the  flickering 
g/M  jtts  veiled  with  a  gray  mist  and  rain.     The  pave- 
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mtnts  were  glimmering  with  the  rain;  the  boulevard 
was  deserted,  the  night  sinister. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  painter's  home  they  found 
the  door  wide  open;  the  concierge's  loge  was  lit  up  and 
empty. 

On  the  top  of  the  stairs  Dr.  Rivil  came  to  meet 
them.  He  was  a  short,  plump  little  manj  well-groomed 
and  with  very  polished  manners. 

He  made  a  deep  bow  to  the  Countess  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  Count. 

**  Well,  doctor,"  said  Madame  de  Guilleroy,  her 
breath  coming  in  gasps  as  though  the  walk  up  the 
stairs  had  exhausted  her. 

''  Eh  bieni  Madame,  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  as 
serious  as  I  thought  at  first." 

"  He  will  not  die  ?"  she  cried. 

"  No  I     At  least,  I  do  not  think  so.'^ 

"  You  are  not  sure?  " 

**  No.  I  only  say  that  I  hope  it  is  merely  a  simple 
abdominal  contusion  without  internal  injuries." 

**  What  do  you  call  internal  injuries?  " 

**  Lacerations." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  he  has  not  any?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"If  he  has?" 

"  Oh,  then  it  \i  very  serious." 

"He  would  die?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  quickly?  " 

"  Yes,  very  quickly.  In  a  few  minutes  or  even  a 
few  seconds.  But  rest  assured,  Madame,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  will  be  up  and  about  in  fifteen  days/* 
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She  had  listened  to  him  with  great  attention  so  as 
to  understand  all. 

"  What  lacerations  could  he  have  ?  "  she  asked. 

"His  liver  might  be  torn,  for  instance.'* 

"  Is  that  very  dangerous?  " 

"  Yes  .  .  .  but  I  should  be  surprised  if  com- 
plications set  in  now.  Let  us  go  to  him.  It  will  do 
him  good  to  see  you,  fof  he  has  been  very  impatient 
since  the  messenger  started." 

What  she  first  saw  on  going  into  the  room,  was  a 
pallid  face  on  a  white  pillow;  a  few  candles  and  the 
light  from  the  fire  lit  it  up,  showing  the  profile  and 
accentuating  the  shades,  and  in  this  livid  face  the  Coun- 
tess saw  two  eyes  which  looked  at  her  as  she  went  in. 

All  her  courage,  strength  and  resolution  fell  at  once, 
for  she  knew  that  she  was  looking  at  the  hollow  and 
distorted  face  of  a  dying  man.  He  whom  she  had 
seen  a  short  while  ago  had  become  this  thing  —  this 
phantom. 

"  My  God  I  "  she  murmured  between  her  teeth,  as 
she  walked  towards  the  bed  trembling  with  awe. 

He  tried  to  smile  to  reassure  her,  and  the  grimace 
of  this  attempt  was  frightful. 

When  she  was  quite  near  to  the  bed  she  placed  her 
two  hands  on  his,  which  was  stretched  outside  the  bed 
coverings  near  his  body. 

"  Oh  1  my  poor  friend,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  replied  in  a  very  low  voice,  with- 
out turning  his  head.  She  looked  at  him,  now  aghast 
at  the  change.  He  was  so  deathly  white  that  it  seemed 
that  he  had  dot  a  drop  of  blood  under  the  skin.  His 
hollow  cheeks  seemed  to  be  drawn  in  from  the  interior 
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of  the  face  and  his  eyes  were  sunken  in  the  sockets  as 
though  a  thread  was  drawing  them  from  the  inside. 
He  saw  the  look  of  terroi:  in  his  friend's  face  and 
sighed. 

**  I'm  in  a  fine  state,"  he  said,  trying  to  smile  again. 

"  How  did  it  happen?  "  she  asked. 

He  made  a  great  effort  to  be  able  to  talk,  and  at 
times  his  entire  face  quivered  with  nervous  spasms. 

**  I  did  not  look  where  I  was  going  ...  I  was 
thinking  of  something  else  ...  my  thoughts  were 
far  away  .  .  .  Oh;  yes,  and  the  car  came  along, 
and  I  fell  and  it  passed  over  my  stomach." 

In  listening  to  him  she  could  see  the  accident,  and 
she  said,  starting  with  horror : 

"Did  you  bleed?" 

**  No,  I  am  only  a  little  bruised,  a  little  crushed,"  he 
said. 

"  Where  did  it  happen  ?  " 

**  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  *'  It 
was  a  long  way  from  here." 

The  doctor  rolled  a  fanteuil  to  the  bedside  and  the 
Countess  dropped  into  it. 

The  Count  stood  at  the  foot  of  thebed,  repeatitig 
between  his  teeth : 

**  Oh  I  my  poor  friend,  my  poor  friend,  this  is  ter- 
rible." 

He  felt  a  great  sorrow,  for  he  had  grown  to  like 
Olivier  very  much. 

**  But  where  did  it  happen  ?  "  the  Countess  ^sked 
agatn« 

"  I  do  not  even  know,'*  said  the  doctor.  **  Or, 
rather,  I  do  not  understand  where  it  could  have  been. 
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It  was  somewhere  near  the  Gobelins — ^almost  outside 
of  Paris,  at  least,  so  the  cabman  who  brought  him 
here  told  me.  He  said  he  had  taken  him  from  a  drug- 
gist in  that  quarter;  he  had  been  carried  in  there  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening." 

Then,  bending  over  Olivier,  she  said : 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  accident  happened  near  the  Gobe- 
lins?" 

Bertin  closed  his  eyes  as  though  trying  to  remember. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

"  But  where  were  you  going?  " 

"  I  don't  remember.     I  was  walking  straight  ahead." 

A  groan  that  she  could  not  stop  came  from  her  pale 
lips.  Then,  after  a  choking  that  left  her  a  few  sec* 
onds  without  breath,  she  pulled  out  her  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket  and  putting  it  to  her  eyes  began  to 
sob  bitterly. 

She  knew.  She  understood  now.  Something  intol- 
erable, overwhelming,  fell  Upon  her  heart.  The  re- 
morse of  not  having  kept  Olivier  with  her;  why  had 
she  hot  let  him  stay  when  he  pleaded  so.  She  had 
driven  him  out,  thrown  him  into  the  street,  where  he 
had  fallen,  dazed  with  grief,  under  the  car. 

He  said  to  her  in  the  dull,  lifeless  voice  that  he  now 
had: 

**  Do  ttot  cry.     It  hurts  me." 

By  a  marvelous  effort  of  will  she  stopped  sobbing 
and  drew  her  handkerchiej^  from  Her  eyes  and  fixed 
them  on  his  eyes,  without  a  quiver  moving  her  face,  but 
the  tears  continued  to  fall  slowly.  They  gazed  at  each 
other,  both  of  them  motionless,  their  hands  touching  on 
the  counterpane  of  the  bed.     They  looked  at  one  an- 
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other  oblivious  that  there  were  otherd  present  In  the 
rooni»  and  their  look  brought  from  one  heart  to  the 
other  an  emotion  that  was  more  than  human. 

There  came  between  them  a  quick,  siknt  and  rising 
up  of  all  their  memories,  of  all  their  crushed  tender- 
ness, the  love  they  had  felt  together,  all  that  they  had 
united  and  mmgled  in  their  lives,  in  the  temptation 
which  gave  them  to  each  other. 

They  looked  at  one  another  and  the  need  to  hear 
the  thousand  intimate  sad  things  they  still  had  to  say 
was  silently  spoken  by  them  both.  > 

She  felt  that  she  must  at  any  price  get  the  two  men 
who  stood  behind  them  out  of  the  room.  She  must 
find  some  means  -^  a  ruse,  an  inspiration  —  she  who 
had  always  been  so  quick  with  resources.  And  she.  be* 
gan  to  think,  keeping  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  Olivier. 

Her  husband  and  the  doctor  talked  in  low  voices; 
they  were  discussing  the  care  he  would  need. 

Turning  round,  she  said  to  the  doctor: 
.,  "  Have  you  brought  a  nurse?  " 

"  No.  I  prefer  to  send  a  surgeon  from  the  hospital ; 
he  is  the  better  one  for  a  case  like  this." 

**  Send  both.  One  cannot  have  too  much  care.  Can 
you  get  them  to-night  ?  For  I  suppose  you  are  not  stay- 
ing here  until  the  morning." 

"  No,  I  was  just  going.  I  have  been  here  four  hours. 
There  is,  nothing  more  I  can  do." 

*^  Then  you  will  send  the  nurse  and  the  surgeon  at 
onice?  " 

"It  is  difficult  to  do  so  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Madame." 
:"  It  must  be  done." 

"  They  will  perhaps  promise,  but  will  they  come?  " 
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"  My  husband  will  go  with  you  and  will  bring  them 
back  by  persuasion  or  force." 

"  You  cannot  stay  here  alone,  Madame." 

"I  cannot  .  .*  /'  she  said  with  a  sort  of  cry  of 
defiance  —  an  indignant  protest  against  any  who  dis- 
ptited  her  will.  "  And  why  not?  My  husband  must 
go  and  get  some  one  immediately."  And  then  she  ex- 
plained the  necessities  of  the  situation  with  an  authority 
of  manner  which  admitted  no  reply.  Before  an  hour  a 
nurse  and  a  surgeon  must  be  there  so  as  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  emergency.  To  get  them,  of  course,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  go  and  rouse  them  from  their  beds  and  bring 
them  along.  Her  husband  could  do  that  alone.  While 
he  was  gone  she  would  stay  beside  the  sick  man  —  she, 
whose  right  and  duty  it  was.  She  was  simply  fulfilling 
her  role  of  a  friend  —  of  a  woman.  Besides,  she  wished 
it  so,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  be  said  in  the  mat- 
ter. Her- reasoning  was  sensible.  They  agreed  to  it 
and  decided  to  follow  her  advice  for  thy  realized  that 
nothing  would  make  her  swerve  from  her  determina- 
tion. She  stood  up.  She  was  anxious  to  hurry  the  two 
men  off  so  as  to  be  albne  with  Olivier. 

She  listened  attentively  to  the  doctor's  last  instruc- 
tions. She  tried  to  fix  her  mind  and  understand  all  he 
said  so  as  to  make  no  mistakes  during  his  absence.  The 
valet  came  into  the  room  and  stood  beside  her,  listening 
also,  and  his  wife,  the  cook,  stood  in  the  doorway.  She 
had  helped  the  doctor  when  he.  first  dressed  the  wounds 
and  she  indicated  by  repeatedly  nodding  her  head  that 
she  also  had  equally  understood. 

When  the  Comitess  had  said  over  and*  over  again,  like 
a  lesson,  all  the  instruments,  she  urged  the  two  ^men  to 
go,  saying  to  her  husband: 
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"  Go  now,  because  I  want  you  to  come  back  quickly. 
Above  all,  come  back  quickly." 

**  I  will  take  you  in  my  coupe,"  Dr.  Rivil  said  to  the 
Count.  "  You  will  get  thiere  quicker.  You  will  be 
back  here  in  less  than  an  hour." 

Before  leaving  he  again  carefully  examinfed  the 
wounded  man,  so  as  to  be  assured  that  his  condition 
was  satisfactory. 

Guilleroy  still  hesitated.  He  felt  very  anxious  about 
Bertin. 

"  Do  you  think  we  arc  wise  to  leave  him,  doctor?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  right.  There  is  no  serious  danger,  1 
assure  you.  He  only  wants  rest  and  quiet.  Madame 
de  Guilleroy  must  not  let  him  speak  and  must  speak  to 
him  as  little  as  possible." 

The  Countess  started. 

"  He  must  not  talk?  "  she  said. 

**  Oh,  no,  Madame.  Take  your  chair  and  sit  beside 
him.  He  will  not  feel  alone  if  some  one  sits  near  to 
him,  but  no  fatigue.  He  must  not  get  tired  from  talk- 
ing or  even  from  thinking.  I  shall  be  here  by  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.".  He  bowed  low;  to  her 
and  went  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  Count,  who 
turned  round  at  the  door  to  say  tp  his  wife : 

"  Don't  get  anxious,  my  dear.  Before  an  hour  I 
shall  he  back  and  then  you  can  go  honae."    - 

When  diidy  had  gone  she  listened  to  the  door  closingi 
then  to  the  carriage  rolling  away  in  the  distance.  The 
valet  and  the  cook  were  still,  in  the  room,  waiting  for 
orders.  She  dismissed  then),  **  Yqu  can  gp  now, 
«he  said  to  them,     "  I  will  ring  if  I  need  anything." 
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They  left  the  room  and  she  was  alone  with  him. 

She  went  back  to  the  bed  and  placing  her  two  hands 
on  the  pillow,  each  side  of  the  beloved  face,  she  bei^t 
over  to  look  at  him.  Then  she  asked,  so  near  to  his 
face  that  it  seemed  that  she  was  breathing  the  words 
onto  his  skin : 

" You  threw  yourself  underneath  the  car?".    . 

He  replied,  still  trying  to  &mik : 

"  No,  the  car  threw  itself  ovex  me." 

"  That  is  not  true;  it  was  you." 

"  No,  it  was  the  car." 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence — :  those  moments 
when  souls  seem  to  entwine  themselves  in  looks  she  muiv 
mured:  .  , 

^'  Oh,  my  dear  Olivier,  to  think  that  I  made  you  go. 
Why  did  I  not  keep  you  ?  " 

^'  It  would  have  happened  to  me  all  the  same  sooner 
or  later,!'  .he  replied  with  conviction. 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  trying  to  read 
their  most  secret  thoughts. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  get  bette;r,"  he  said.  ''  I  am 
suffering  so  much."  ... 

'^  Yqu  ^fte  in  pain  ?  "  she  cried. 

"Oh,  yes." 

Leaning  a  little  ov^him,  she  brushed  his  forehead, 
then  his  eye^,  then  his  cheeks  with  slow  Hisses,  light  and 
delicate  —  as  soft  and  gentle  as  the  little  attentions  we 
give  to  the  sick.  The  tip  of  her  lips  scarcely  touched 
him;  it  was  like  the  little  fluttering  breath  th^t  a  child 
gives  when  it  embraces,  and  it  lasted  a  long  time  —  a 
very  long  time. 

He  iLet  the  ^Qw.er  of  soft  and,  lifibt  .caress£;s  fall  on 
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him.  They  seemed  to  soothe  him  and  take  part  of  his 
suffering  away,  for  little  by  little  his  face  became  more 
peaceful. 

**  Any,"  he  said  presently. 

She  stopped  her  caresses  to  listen. 

''Whzt,fnonamif" 

"  You  must  make  me  a  promise." 

"  I  will  promise  anything  that  you  ask,  dear." 

"  If  I  am  not  dead  before  daybreak  swear  to  me  that 
you  will  bring  Annette  here  only  once  .  .  •  just 
once,  Any.  I  cannot  die  without  seeing  her  again. 
Think  that  .  .  .  to-morrow  ...  at  this 
hour  .  .  .  perhaps  I  shall  •  •  .  perhaps  my 
eyes  will  be  closed  forever  •  .  •  and  I  shall  never 
see  either  of  you  again  .  •  .  I  .  •  .  neither 
you     .     .     .     nor  Annette." 

She  stopped  him.     Her  heart  was  bleeding. 

"  Oh  I  stop  .  .  .  stop  .  .  .  Yes,  1  proitiise 
I  will  bring  her." 

"  You  swear  it." 

**  I  swear  it,  my  friend;  but  stop,  do  not  say  more. 
You  are  hurting  me  so     .     .     .     Stop." 

He  had  a  sharp,  convulsive  spasm  of  all  his  features. 
When  it  had  passed  he  said : 

"  If  we  have  only  a  few  more  minutes  to  stay  to- 
gether, do  not  let  us  lose  them.  Let  us  say  our  adieux. 
I  have  loved  you  so  much." 

She  sighed. 

"And  I  .  .  .  How  I  have  loved  you — al- 
ways." 

Again  he  said : 

"  I  have  had  nothing  but  happiness  from  you,  Any. 
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These  last  days  only  have  been  h^rd.  It  was  not  your 
fault  •  ,  .  Ah  1  my  poor  Any  •  .  .  life  is  so 
sad  sometimes  .  •  .  and  it  is  so  —  so  difficult  to 
die."  . 

**  Stop»  Olivier     •     ♦     •     I  implore  you     .     .     ." 

He  continued  without  heeding:  her : 

^'  I  should  have  been  happy  always  if  you  had  not 
had  your  daughter." 

"  Ohj  OMvier,  stop     .    .•     .     have  pity  on. me." 

He  seemed  to  be  thinking  more  than  talking ;  he  did 
]!iot  se0m  to  hear  her ;  he  went  on  in  a  low,  dreamy  voice : 
•  ^*  AJh;  be  who  created  this  existence,  and  made  men 
was  very  blind  or  very  wicked," 

"  Olivier,  I  implore  ...  if  you  ever  loved  me, 
you  will  stop  •  •  .  do  not  speak  like  this  .  ,  » 
you  will  break  my  hearts" 

She  gazed  at  him  as  she  bent  over  him,  her  face  so 
pallid  thAt  shQ  herself  looked  like  a  dying  person,  and 
he  was  silent. 

Sh0  sat  back  in  her  chair  near  to  the  bed  and  took  his 
handi:  which  lay  on  the  coverlet. 

"Now,  you  must  not  speak  any  more,"  she  said. 
".Do  not  move,  and  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you." 

They  kept  silent: looking  at. each  otb,er,  joined  by  the 
burning  contact  of  their  flesh.  Now*  and  again  she 
pressed  the  feverish  hand  that  she  held  in  hers  and  he 
answered  this  appeal  by  closing  his  Angers  tightly  qver 
hers.  Each  of  these  little  pressures  told  them  some- 
thing; they  stirred  in  their  memories  the  stagnant  re- 
membrances of  their  love.  Each  was  a  secret  question, 
each  a  secret  answer  —  sad  questions,  sad  answers  — 
these  "  do  you  remember  it?  "  of  an  old  love.     In  this 
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meeting  of  anguish  which  would  perhaps  be  die  last 
their  spirits  brought  up  across  the  years  all  the  history 
of  their  love.  •     • 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  but  the  crackling  of 
the  log  fire.  Suddenly  he  said,  as  though  he  was  com- 
ing from  a  dream,  with  a  start  of  terror: 

**  Your  letters  I" 

"  What  ?     My  letters  ?  "  she  asked.  '  i 

"  I  should  have  died  without  destroying  them.  Oh! 
Arty." 

"What  does  that  matter  to  me?"  she  cried.  "I 
don't  care  about  them.  They  nfmy  find  them  and  read 
them,  nothing  matters  now." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,"  he  replied.  -  **  Get  up.  Any,  and 
open  the  last  drawer  in.my  ddsk  —  the  large  one.  They 
are  all  there,  every  one  of  them.  Y6U  must  take  them 
and  burn  them." 

She  remained  in  her  seat  and  shivered  as  though  he 
had  asked  her  to  do  a  cowardly  thing. 

'*  Any,  I  beg  you  to  do  it,"  he  said.  **  If  you  do  not 
do  it  you  will  torment  and  madden  me.  It  must  be 
done.  Think  1  They  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  any- 
one, the  lawyer  .  ,  .  the  servant  ...  or 
even  your  husband.     You  must  do  it." 

She  rose  slowly  from  her  beat. 

'^  No,  it  is  too  hard  —  too  cruel,  Olivier.  It  seems 
that  you  are  making  me  btirn  our  two  hearts." 

He  begged  her.  His  face  changed  under  the  agony 
he  was  going  through. 

Seeing  him  suffer,  she  went  slowly  towards  the  desk. 
She  opened  the  drawer  and  saw  it  full  to  the  top,  a  tfiick 
pile  of  letters,  heaped  one  upon  another,'  and  she  saw  on 
the  envelopes  the  two  lines  of  the  address  that  she  had 
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writteri  to  mariy  tinfiee  in  the  la^  rwelve»  years;  H<rir 
well  she  knew  them  I  these  twb^ lines'— the  name;  of  a 
mafi,'  the  name  af  ia  street.  SHeiknew  Jtbem  as  well  ab 
she  knew  her  own  name  ^^  as  w^U  as  one  can  kooiw  die 
few  tvords  which  mean* all  the  >hope  and  the  happiness  in 
life.  She  looked  at  the  little  square  pisqss  o£; paper 
which  contained  <all  thatvsfae  had  been  able  tb  tell.hini 
of  her  love*—  all  that  she  coald  snitch  from  htecself  to 
give  him  on  a  little  piece  of  paper  with  a  little  ink. 

He  tried  to  tiifn  his  heid  on  the  pillow  ix>  look  at  her. 

^^' fiinv them  quickly^  Any,"  he  said; 

Then  she  took  two  handfuls  and  held  thenb  for  a. mo- 
ment in  her  hands.  It  seeimed  a  hard  and  sorrowful 
task.  There  were  so  many  different  .things,  contained  in 
these  letters  -^  things  that  had  passed,  that  had  been 
so  fragi-ant  and  sw^et.  It  was  the  soul  of  her  soul,  the 
heart  of  her  heart,  the  essence  of  her  love  that  she  held 
in  her  two  hands.  .  She  recalled  with  what  joy  she  had 
scribbled' some  of  tfaem^  with  what  exaltation^ — the  ia«- 
toxication  of  living  -i — of  loving  some  jon^,  and  tqbe  vMt 
to  tell  it.  ' 

"Bum  them  — btoti  every  one,  Any,"  Olivieif  said 
again. 

With  a  quick  mofvement  of  her  two  hands  ihe  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  the  two  handfuls  scattered  as  they 
fell  onthe  burning  logs.  -  Then  she  took  more  from  the 
drawer  and  threw  them  on  the  top, —  then  still  more. 
She  stooped  and  rose  again  from  the  fire  with  the  same 
quick  movement,,  hurrying  to  finish  as  ({uickly  as  possible 
the  cruel  task.  • 

When  the  fireplace  was  full  and  the  drawer  empty,  she 
Stood  before  the  chimney, —  waiting,  looking  at  the 
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flauiies,  that  had  been  aJmost  extiiiguUhe4  by  the  heap  of 
envelopes.  She  watched  them  creeping  round  the  pile. 
First  they  attacked  the  borders,  nijbbling  the  corners, 
drawing  back,  obUteratmg,  catching  agatni  and  getting 
larger.  Soon  there  was  a  quick  belt.oi  clear  fire  around 
the  white  pyramid,  which  filled  the  rb6m  with  a  bright 
light,  and  this  light  lit  up  the  woman  stamling  by  the 
fire,  and  the  man  lying  on  the  bed,  it  was  their  love 
changed  to  ashes. 

The  Countess  turned  round  and  in  the  vivid  light  oi 
the  flames,  she  saw  her  friend's  haggard  face  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"Are  all  there?"  he  asked.  . 

"  Yes,  all,"  she  answered. 

Before  going  back  to  him  she  gave  the  fire  a  last 
look,  and  on  the  heap  of  half  burnt  papers  which  curled 
and  twisted  and  then  became  black,  she  saw  something 
red  flowing.  It  looked  like  drops  of  blood.  It  seemed 
to  come  from  the  very  heart  of  the  letters,  from  each 
letter  it  flowed  as  though  coming  from  a  wound,  and 
it  glided  sloWly  towards  the  flame  leaving  behind  a  dull 
purple  trail.  The  Countess  gazed  at  the  crimson  fluid, 
and  her  eyes  widened  with  horror,  her  soul  received  the 
shock  of  a  supernatural  terror,  and  she  recoiled  as 
though  she  had  seen  the  murder  of  some  Qne. . '  For  a 
few  minutes  she  stood  spell-bound,  her  heart  fluttering 
like  a  caged  bird.  Then  suddenly  she  understood,  3he 
had  only  seen  the  crimson  seal  of  her  crest  as  it  melted. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  wounded  man  and  raising 
his  head  gently,  put  it  back  on  the  middle  of  the  pillow; 
but  he  had  moved  too  much  and  the  pain  had  returned. 
He  gasped  for  breath  and  his  face  began  tp  ttvitch 
with  intense  suffering;  he  seemed  not  to  know  that  she 
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was  thereJ     He  kept  his  eyes  turned  obstinately  from 
her.  '•'  •'  =  ,  .  :  .  L     .•  .      .•       .. 

She  waited  for  the  spasms  to  pass,  for  him  to  look  at 
her  again,  so  that  she  could  say  some  kind  words  tohim-.' 
At  last  she  said:  '  '   :     , :  '      . 

"  Are  you  suffering  mueh,  mdn  amit^*      - 

He  did  not  reply. 

She  bent  over  him  and  placed  a  finger  on  his  fore- 
head to  make  him  look  at  heri  He  operied  his  eyes  — 
but  they  were  wild  dyes  —  eyes  of  delirium,  which 
looked  up  at  her. 

She  was  terrified. 

"  You  are  in  pain,  Olivier;  Speak  to  me,  my  friend. 
Shall  I  call?     Try  and  say  something  'to  me,  d^ar." 

His  lips  moved.'  *  '       • 

"  Bring  her  to  *me.  You  swore  you  would.  You 
must  bring  her,'*  hie  said. 

Then  he  quivered  under  the  sheets,  his  body  twisted, 
his  face  was  convulsed  and  grimacing. 

"  Olivier.  .  .  .  My  God,  .-  .  .  tell  me, 
what  is  it.     .     •     .     Shall  I  call  ?'• 

He  heard  her'  this  tn^e,  for  he  replied :  "  No  t 
Any,  it  is  nothing." 

He  seemed  now  to  be  exhausted,  he  suffered  less,  and 
suddenly  fell  into  a  sort'  of  Siupon  Hoping  that  he 
svas  going  to  sleep,  the  Cbuntess  sat  beside  the  bed,  and 
took  his  hand  again  and  waited.  He  did  not  move,  his 
:hih  had  dropped  ori  hJs  chest.  Short  breaths  came 
through  his  half  open  mouth  seeming  to  scrape  the 
:hroat  as  they  passed.  Only  his  fingers  moved,  every 
low  and  again  they  shook  quickly.  The  Countess  could 
Feel  the  light  spasmodic  shakes  to  the  very  roots  of  her 
lair.     She  trembred  so  she  Wanted  to  cry  out; 
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It.wH&iJlo  longer  the  little  voluntary  pressures  which 
told,  instead  of  the  tired  lips,  all  the  sorrow  of  his  heart; 
it  Was  the  un&ppeased  spasi^.  which  were  telling  the 
torment  of  th^  bosdy^  .  Now,  she  was  afraid  —  a  fearful 
terror  came  upon  her,  and  a  mad  wish  to  fly.,  to  ring, 
or  call  for  someoiie,  but  she  dared  not, move  for  fear 
he  would  suffer  more. 

Now. 4nd . again, ^s  she  aait  there  inotionless  she  heard 
the  di^ta^t.  noise  of  a.  carri^cu  She  listened  to.  hear 
if  the  roUing  ofithCr  wheels  wc^d  stop  at  the  door<, 

Was  it  her  husband  coming  back  to^  (^liver  her,  to 
snatch  her  away  from  this  sinister  vigil? . . 

As  she  tried  toj  draw  her  h^ai^ii  aw^yfrom  Olivier's, 
he  tighbeaed  his  fingf^irs  over^hiers^  an^  heaved  a  deep 
sigh.  Then  she  resigned  herself  to  wf  it,  jShe  would,  not 
diatnrb  him,  ^09:\e  one  would  (?ome  soqn* 

The  fire  died  in  the  grate  un4^  l^^e  l^lack  ashes  of 
the  ktjt^r^i  two  ^pridles  burnt /down  in^^ir  sockiets.  and 
flickered  out;  the  furniture  crc^aked  strangely. 

.Iji  the  house  all  wgs. quiet,,  all  seemed  dead  except 
the  great  Flemish  clodfiipn  thpe  staircase  which  re^larly 
chimed  the  hP}»ri  the  ^«lf  hflur,  ^d  the  qiiarter  hour, 
singing  in  the  night  the  March  of  Time,  modulating  it 

On  its  various .tpne!$4   .,:.,:  

.The  Cof^ntess  sat  nationless,  feeling;^  a  gr^a(  terror 
creeping  roijind  her.  heart.  Nightmares  came  upon  her, 
terrifying  thoughts  tcouble^  her  mind,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  01ivier!s  fifjgers^  were  gjeftiflg  cold  in'.heijs.  j  Was 
it  true?  No  I  No.l  it  if^s  not.  sol  It  was  only  her 
ifi)aginatioo.I  But  where ,  did  this  fueling  of  strange 
and. icy  cpntact  come  from?  -  Shp  gpt  jup  trembling 
with .  fear  to  look  into  his  face.—  He  had  relaxed,  he 
was  impas^ve,  inaifiinate^  i/idifierent  to  a^ll  misery,  sud* 
denly  appeased  by  the  Eternal  Oblivion^Google 
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•  I  .  •     ' 

WHEN  the  mm  of  the  harbor,  the  little  harbor 
pi  Garando^  in  Provence,  on  the  bay  of  Pisca, 
between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  saw  the  boat 
of  Father  Vilbois  coming  back  from  a  fishing  trip,  they 
went  down  on  the  beach  to  help  him  land. 

The  Father  was  alone  and  he  rowed  like  a  true  sailor, 
with  rare  energy  for  his  fifty-ejght  years..  His  sleeves 
were  rolled  up  over  his  muscular  arms  and  he.  had 
lifted  the  hem  of  his  gown  and  was  holding  it  between 
his  knees.  His  hat  lay  on  the  bench  beside  l^im  and 
he  had  donne.d  a  sort  of  white  linen  helmet.  Thus  ar- 
rayed, he  appealed  the  truly  strong  priest  of  tropical 
countries,  as  much  at  home  in  the  battle  for  life  as  in 
his  priestly  duties. 

From  time  to  time  he  would  glance  over  his  shoulder 
to  determine  his  landing  point;  then  he  would  turn  to 
his  oars  again  and  apply  them  with  regular,  vigorous 
strokes,  to  show  the  poor  sailors  of  the  South  once 
again  how  the  Northern  men  handle  their  oars. 

The  boat  ran  ashore  and  darted  over  the  sand  as  if  it. 
were  going  to  climb  the  whole  beach;  then  it  stopped' 
short  and  the  five  men  who  were  watching  the  priest  ap- 
proached smilingly,  for  they  liked  their  pastor. 

"  Eh  ben  I  "  exclaimed  one  of  theni,  with  the  strpng 
accent  of  Provence,  '*  did  you  have  good  luck,  monsieur 
lecure?"  , 
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Father  Vilbois  drew  in  his  oars,  removed  his  helmet, 
put  on  his  three-cornered  hat,  pulled  his  sleeves  down, 
buttoned  his  gown  to  the  throat,  and  having  thus  re- 
assumed  his  priestly  prestige,  he  proudly  replied: 

"  Yes,  yes,  very  good  luck;,  three  cat-fish,  two  sea-eels 
and  several  small  fishes.'* 

The  five  fishermen  had  gathered  round  the  boat  and, 
peering  over  the  edge,  examined  the  catch  with  trained 
eyes.  They  commented  on  the  ?at  eels,  the  flat-headed 
cat-fish  and  the  other  purple  and  drange-colored  denizens 
of  the  deep. 

Said  one  of  the  men : 

"  ril  carry  'em  home  far  you,  monsieur  le  cure." 

"  Thanks,  my  good  man." 

After  shaking  hands  all  around,  the  priest  set  out 
toward  his  bungalow,  followed  by  one  of  the  fishermen. 
The  other  four  remained  behind  to  look  after  the  boat. 

He  walked  with  great  strides  aifd  ail  air  of  strength 
and  dignity.  As  the  vigorous  exercise  of  rowing  had 
warmed  him,  he  removed  his  hat  from  time  to  time 
when  he  passed  under  the  shade  of  the  olive-trees,  to  let 
the  cool  evening  breeze  play  on  his  square  brow  covered 
with  thick,  closely  cropped  white  hair,  the  brow  of  an 
oflicer  rather  than  the  brow  of  a  priest.  The  village 
was  built  on  a  hillock,  in  a  large  valley  that  descended 
like  a  plain  to  the  sea. 

It  was  an  evening  in  July.  The  blazing  sun,  nearing 
the  crest  of  the  far-off  hills,  cast  over  the  white  road 
buried  under  a  thick  layer  of  dust,  the  long  shadow  of 
Father  Vilbois,  whose  enormous  three-cornered  hat 
made  a  big  black  blotch  on  a  neighboring  field  and 
seemed  to  climb  the  trunks  of  the  olive-trees  as  he 
walked  along.  ' 
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Undef  his  feet  tose  a  cloud  of  fine  powder,  that  im-i 
palpable  flour  which,  in  the  summertime,  covers  the 
roads  of  Provence ;  it  flew  around  him  and  deposited  z 
light  coat  of  gray  dust  on  the  edge  of  his  gown.  Re- 
freshed by  the  cooling  breeze,  Father  Vilbois  proceeded 
slowly  on  his  way,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pock- 
ets, like  some  powerful  mountaineer  making  an  ascen- 
sion. His  calm  eyes  rested  on  the  distant  village,  his 
village,  where  he  had  dwelt  twenty  years  and  which 
he  had  chosen  and  obtained  as  a  gteat  favor.  He 
hoped  to  die  there.  The  church,  his  church,  crowned 
the  cone  of  houses  that  clustered  about  it  with  its  two 
square  brown  towers,  which,  in  this  beautiful  Southern' 
valley,  looked  more  like  the  defenses  of  a  stronghold 
than  the  steeples  of  a  sacred  monument. 

The  abbe  was  happy,  for  had  he  not  caught  three 
cat-fish,  two  eels  and  several  other  fine  specimens  ? 

Again  he  would  be  able  to  triumph  innocently  over 
his  parishioners,  he,  their  priest,  whom  they  respected 
especially  because  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  age,  the  most 
powerfully  built  man  of  the  region. '  Those  little  tri- 
umphs were  his  greatest  pleasure.  He  could  shoot  flow- 
ers off  their  stems  and  often'practiced  with  the  owner  of 
the  cigar  store  in  the  village,  who  was  a  former  army 
provost,  and  he  could  swim  better  than  any  of  t!he  men 
of  the  coast. 

Father  Vilbois  had  once  been  the  baron  de  Vilbois,  a 
great  society  man,  who  Had  entered  the  priesthood  when 
he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  after  an  unfortunate  love- 
aflfair.  '        ' 

The  offspring  of  an  old  religious  and  royalistic  Pi- 
cardy.  family,  whic)i,  for  generations,  had  given  its  sons 
to  the  army,  the  magistraturc  and  the  Church,  he  had 
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first  thought  of  entering  the  priesthood  on  the  advice 
of  his  mother.  Then,  obeying  the  pleadings  of  his 
father,  he  decided  to  come  to  Paris,  study  law  and  ob- 
tain some  important  office  in  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

But,  while  he  was  completing  his  law  course,  his 
father  died  of  pneumonia,  which  he  had  contracted 
while  on  a  hunting  trip,  and  his  mother,  prostrated  by 
the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  soon  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  The  young  son  came  into  a  large  fortune 
and,  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  career,  took  up  the  life  of 
a  mere  man  about  town. 

Good-looking,  intelligent,  although  a  trifle  narrow- 
minded  through  his  early  home  training  and  hereditary 
principles,  which  were  as  much  a  part  of  hin\  as  his 
powerful  muscles,  he  soon  became  socially  prominent  and 
lived  a  life  such  as  any  rich,  well-thought-of  and  some- 
what rigid  young  man  might  live. 

But  it  happened  that,  through  a  friend,  he  met  a 
youthful  actress,  a  pupil  of  the  **  Conservatoire,"  who 
had  just  made  a  most  successful  debut  at  the  **  Odeon." 

He  fell  in  love  with  her,  with  all  the  violence  and  en- 
thusiasm of  a  man  brought  up  to  believe  in  the  absolute. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her  because  he  saw  her  through  the 
glamour  that  poesy  and  fame  cast  around  woman. 

She  was  pretty  and  naturally  perverse,  although  she 
had  the  look  of  an  innocent  child.  He  called  it  her 
angel  look.  She  bewitched  hjm  so  completely  that  she 
turned  him  into  one  of  those  raving  maniacs,  one  of 
those  ecstatic  lunatics  whom  a  woman's  glance  can  burn 
on  the  pyre  of  Mortal  Passions. 

She. became  his  mistress  and  he  made  her  leave  the 
Sitage.  He  loved  her  devotedly  four  years,  with  an 
ever-growing  passion.     In  spite  of  his  old  name  and 
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family  traditions,  he  would  certainly  have  married  her, 
had  he  not  discovered,  one  day,  that  she  deceived  him 
with  the  friend  who  had  brought  them  together: 

The  shock  was  rendered  all  the  more  terrible  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  **  enceinte  "  and  that  he  was  awaiting 
the  birth  of  the  child  to  propose  marriage. 

When  he  held  the  proof  of  her  faithlessness  in  his 
bands,  he  had  found  some  compromising  letters,  he  re- 
proiEiched  her  with  her  deceit  and  dastardly  conduct. 

But  she,  a  true  child  of  the  streets,  as  impudent  as  she 
was  immodest  and  as  bold  as  those  women  of  the  masses 
who  mount  barricades  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  braved  and 
insulted  him ;  and  when  he  raised  his  hand  to  strike  her 
down,  she  showed  him  h^r  waist. 

He  stopped  and  paled  at  the  sight.  Here  was  a  child 
of  hisl  A  child  of  his  lived  in  this  vile  creature,  this 
impure  woman  1  Then  he  rushed  at  her  to  crush  out  her 
life  and  annihilate  the  double  infamy.  Feeling  that  she 
was  doomed  and  frightened  almost  out  of  her  wits  by 
her  lover's  passionate  anger,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to 
stamp  out  the  life  within  her,  she  held  out  her  hands  to 
parry  the  blow  and  cried : 

"  Don't  kill  me,  don't  kill  me  I  It  isn't  your  child, 
it'$  hiaj  " 

He  sprang  back  in  utter  bewilderment  and  stam- 
mered : 

"  What     .     .     .     what  did  you  say?  " 

And  the  girl,  crazed  with  fear  at  the  glimpse  she. had 
had  of  death  at  his  hands,  repeated : 

"  It  isn't  your  child,  it's  his." 

Between  clenched  teeth  he  muttered: 

"The  child?" 

"Yes," 
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And  again  he  made  a  threatening  gesture.  The  kneel- 
ing girl  backed  away  from  him  and  stuttered : 

"I  tell  you  it's  his.  If  it  were  yours,  wouldn't  I 
have  had  one  long  ago?  " 

Her  statement  struck  him  as  supremely  plausible.  In 
one  of  those  mental  flashes  in  which  ev^ry  argument 
stands  forth  with  great  clearness  and  distinctness,  he  wa9 
convinced  that  he  was  not  the  father  of  the  wretched 
child  which  this  debased  woman  carried  and  the  thought 
quieted  him  so  that  he  gave  up  his  design  to  destroy  the 
polluted  creature. 

Then  in  a  calmer  voice  he  said : 

**  Get  up  and  get  out,  I  never  want  to  lay  eyes  on  you 
again." 

Conquered,  she  obeyed  his  command  and  left  the 
house. 

He  never  saw  her  again. 

Then  he  went  away,  too.  He  went  South  and 
stopped  in  a  village  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
An  inn  overlooking  the  sea  caught  his  fancy ;  he  engaged 
a  room  and  remained.  He  stayed  there  eighteen 
nionths)  in  despair  and  sorrow  and  complete  isolation. 
He  was  pursued  by  the  charm  of  the  faithless  woman 
and  longed  for  her  presence  ihd  caresses. 

He  wandered  disconsolately  through  the  villages  and 
under  the  grayish  olive-trees,  nursing  his  sorrow. ' 

flut  all  his  former  ideas  of  religion,  all  the  ardent 
faith  of  his  boyhood  came  back  to  him  little  by  little 
during  this  mournful  period.  Religion,  "which  formerly 
had-appeared  to  him  as  a  refuge  from  a  life  he  ignored, 
now  seemed  to  him  a  haven  against  deceit  and  torment. 
He  always  had  preserved  his  faith  in  prayer.    And 
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often,  in  the  gloaming,  he  wpuld  enter  the  little  church 
where  a  lamp  burned  over  the  altar  to  signify  the  Di- 
vine Presence. 

He  confided  in  God  and  told  Him  his  unhappiness. 
He  asked  for  help,  pity,  protection  and  consolation  and 
his  prayers  every  day  grew  more  f crveat. 

His  wounded  heart,  filled  with  love  for  a  woman,  re- 
mained open  and  palpitating  and  eager  for  tenderness ; 
so  little  by  little,  his  prayers  and  his  solitary  life,  the 
habit  of  close  communion  with  the  Saviour  who  calls 
and  consoles  the  wretched,  awakened  in  him  a  mystical 
love  of  God  which  triumphed  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh« 

Then  he  took  up  his  first  plan  and  determined  to  of- 
fer up  his  broken  life  on  the  altar  of  Duty  and  Re- 
ligion. 

So  he  became  a  priest.  Through  his  family  connec- 
tions he  obtained  a  call  to  the  village,  in  Provence,  .wh^r^ 
chance  had  flung  him,  and,  having  turned  over  a  lar^ 
portion  of  his  fortune  to  charitable  institutions,  and  re- 
tained only  a  small  part  of  it  to  alleviate  the  poverty  qj^ 
his  floek,  he  took  rdfu^ein  a.  life  of  abnegation  and  de- 
votion to  his  fellow-creatures.,     . 

He  became  a  narrow-minded  but  kindly  pri^t,  a  sprjt 
of  religious  guide  with  a  soldier's  temperafnent^  who 
forced  blind  and  erring  humanity  into  the  straight  path 
and  rescued  it  as  best  he  could  from  the  wilderness  of 
life,  where  all  instincts^  tastes  and  desires  are  so  many 
paths  that  lead  to  destruction. '  But  a  great  deal  of  the 
former  man  clung  to  him.  He  never  gave  up  his  liking 
for  violent  exercise,  noble  sport^^  and  hd  hated  all 
women  with  the  dread  that  a  .child  feels  before  an 
unknown  danger.  1 

» , 
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II 

The  sailor  who  followed  the  priest  felt  a  real  Souths 
ern  desire  to  be  sociable.  But  he  did  not  dare  to  begin 
a  conversation,  for  all  of  the  abbe's  flock  held  the  latter 
in  great  awe.  Finally,  however,  he  picked  up  cour- 
age. 

**  So,"  said  he,  **  you  like  your  bungalow,  monsieur 
le  cure?  " 

Father  Vilbois'  bungalow  was  one  of  those  tiny  housesi 
that  shelter  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Provence  during  the  summer  months.  The  Father 
rented  this  bungalow,  which  was  built  in  an  open  field 
and  was  at  a  stone's  throw  from  his  parish-house^  that 
was  too  small  and  close  to  the  church. 

But,  even  in  summer,  he  did  not  live  there  Regularly, 
but  only  spent  a  few  days  in  it  now  and  then,  to  biteathe 
the  pure  country  air  and  make  short  hunting  trips. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  replied  the  priest^j**  I  like  it  very 
^ell." 

The  bungalow  showed  through  the  trees  as  they  ap* 
proached.  It  was  a  pink  structure  which  the  boughs 
and  leaves  of  the  olive-trees  almost  hid  from  view,  and 
it  looked  like  a  mushroom  that  had  sprung  up  in  the 
field  over  night. 

They  also  caught  sight  of  a  tall  woman  moving  to 
and  fro  before  the  door,  setting  a  small  table.  She 
carried  out  one  object  at  a  time  and  placed  it  deliber* 
ately  on  the  white  cloth,  first  a  plate,  then  a  napkin  and 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  lastly,,  a  glass.  She  wore  the  lit- 
tle bonnet  affected  by  the  women  of  Aries  and  which  is 
nothing  but  a  pointed  cone  of  black  silk  or  velvet,  orng* 
mented  with  a  white  rosette. 
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When  the  Father  was  within  earshot  he  shouted : 
"Hey,  Marguerite?'' 

She  paused  in  her  work  and  looked  up.  She  recog- 
nized her  master. 

"  Why,  is  it  you,  monsieur  le  cure?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  had  fine  luck  and  I  want  you  to  broil  me 
a  cat-fish  right  away,  with  nothing  but  butter  on  it,  do 
you  hear?" 

The  servant,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  the  men,  ex- 
amined the  fishes  with  a  trained  eye. 

"  I  already  have  cooked  a  chicken  with  rice,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  it  can*t  be  helped;  a  fish  that  is  kept  over 
never  tastes  as  good  as  one  that  has  just  been  caught.' 
I  will  have  a  little  feast.  It  doesn*t  occur  very  often 
and,  besides,  it^s  not  such  a  great  sin,  after  all." 

The  servant  picked  out  a  fish,  and  as  she  turned  ^o 
go  into  the  bungalow,  she  said:  ' 

"  Ah !  monsieur  le  cure,  a  man  was  here  three  times 
to  see  you." 

Indifferently  Father  Vilbois  inquired : 

"  A  man!     What  sort. of  a  man?" 

"  A  man  who  didn't  look  like  much." 

"  What !  ''  Was  he  a  beggar?  " 

"  Perhaps;  I  don't  know.  I  think,  though,  he  must 
lave  been  a  *  mafouatan.'  " 

Father  Vilbots  burst  out  laughing  at  the  word,  which, 
n  the  language  of  Provence,  designates  a  tramp,  a  ma- 
"auder,  for  he  knew  Marguerite's  timidity  and  that  she 
:ould  never  spend  a  day  or  a  night  in  the  bungalow' 
without  imagining  that  they  would  be  murdered. 

He  handW  k  f^w  sous  to  the  sailor  who  had  accom- 
)anied  hirii  aftd  th^'maii  went  away.     Just  as  Father 
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Vilbois,  who- had  given  up  none  of  the  former  ha^r(9  of 
a  well-groomed  man,  said:  *•  Tm  going  to  wash  my 
t^s^nd^,"  Marguerite  called  to  him  from  the  kitchen, 
where  she  was  engaged  in  scraping  the  silvery  iis^.  with 
a  knife:  / 

"  There,  he  is  now."  • 

The  abbe  looked  toward  the  road  an4  caught  sight  pf 
an  ill-clad  man  nearing  the  house  with  slow  steps.  He 
waited^  smiling  at  the  terror  of  his, cook  and  thinking: 
'*  Really,  I  think  she's  right;  he  certainly  looks  like  a 
*  mafouatan.'  " 

The  stranger  approached  leisurely,  with  his  hands 
thrust  .ia  his,  pockets  and  his  eyes  restji^.on  the  priest. 
He  was  young  and  wore  a  full,  blonde  beard  and 
whisps  of  curly  hair  straggled. from  ben^thhas  soft 
felt  hat,  which  was  so  battexed  and  old  that.  its(  former 
cOjlor  and  shape  were  not  recognizable. 

He  wore  a  long  brown  overcoat,  a  pair  of  grayed 
trou^er^,  ,^i}d  sandals  tha^  lent;  tp  his  walk,  wmething 
uncanny  and  suspicious.  ^  . 

When  he  wasfisfithin  a  few  feet' of j  Father  Vilbois 
he  raised,  with  a  theatrical  gesture^  the  rag  tl^^t' pro- 
tected his  brow  anc^  sjboiwed  a  faded,  pleasing  face  and  a 
bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head,  a  sign. of  pr^cofious 
debauchery  ra^idf^a^iguB,  for  he.ctrtaiijly,was.;iot  ipore 
than  twenty-five  years  old.  The  prjf^t  also  repioved 
his. hat,  fueling,  instinctively  that  this  man  isyas  not  an 
oi^dinary  trfunp,  a  laboreir  out  of  work  or. some  convict 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  jail  and  hardly  knowing  any^ 
tilling  save  the  mysterious  tongue. spoken  inpenlmn* 
tiaries.  \    ■.  •  ,  '  '.      -.•,'..'.,  :'^' .. 

..  **  BonjojirvWonsjeuf  le  cuije^"  said^^^  Hi^W.      '    ]  • 

JhPiprjest  pimply  replied,  */  I  salujfl.you/'  ior  he  fjid 
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not  care  to  address  as  '^  monsieur '^  :tfais  iu^kious46ok- 
ing  individual.  They  looked  lit  each' other  fntentily:.and 
Father  Vilbois  felt  a'^  troubled  by  the  gaxe  of  thife^vaga- 
bond  as  if  he  were  conf fontingi  some  ttiikt^owa  ien^my; 
he  felt  overwhelmed  by  one  of  those  strange  sdnsktlons 
that  sometimes  creep  unawares  into  one's  veiy  fl^  and 
blood.  '  .i       -r 

At  last  the  tramp  spoke :  .  ^    .       .      1   .j:  ' 

"  Well,  don't  you  know  me?  "  he  said.      '       «  '' 
With  the  greatest  surprise  the  priest  replied:./    ' 
"  Why,  no,  not  at^alli     I  do  nbt  know^you."    ' ' 
"  Ah  \  you  (ibn't  know  me ?     Look!  at  me  again*" 
**  I  can  took  at  yoii  all  i^ please^  but  1  never^afw  ybu 
•l>*fore."^  ^     '   .  .     •  :■.,..•;.. 

"*  YouVe  spoken  a  true  word,"  retorted  tibeman  sar- 
castically, "but  let '^e  show ]^  iomddfief you  khow 
better."  ::  .  :  ;.i  -.   •'  .»  .  '■    jl,  •  .    ■■   r;.-  ,  ' 

He  clapped  ht^  hat  on  hi^  head  and  untiutfdn^d  his 
overcoati  '  His  bare  chest  showed  i)eneath  it  A  red 
sash  tied  around  his  thin  loin^  kept  his  troteserii  in 'place. 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drewout  aif  enV^ope, 
oni  of  those  nondescript  envelopes  covered  witlv  stains 
that  tranips  cart-y  about  their  persons-  ^nd  4nto  wfatdh 
they  put  the  various  legitimate  or  ill-gbtteft^- documents 
that  secure  th^ir  freedom  from  over^sealeois  gendamies. 
He  pulled  out  a  photograph  about  this  si^e  of  a  lettet, 
yellow,  worn  and  faded  by  the  continual  coiXiact  bf  his 
flesh. 

Then,  Kolding  it  up  beside  his  face,  he  asked  t 
"  And  that  face,  do  you  know  it?"  »  >  ' 

Patner  'Vilbois  advanced  a  step  to  get  a  better  tiew 
and^  then  started  back  in  bewildenftent.  It  .ivas  his  own 
likeness,  that  he  had  made  for  her,  years  and  years  ago. 
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He  made  no  reply,  being  at  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  scene.     The  tramp  repeated: 

"  Do  you  recognize  this  picture  ?  " 

And  the  priest  stammered: 

"Why,  yes."  . 

'     "  Who  is  it?"  , 

"  It  is  I." 

"  Is  it  really  you? 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  now  look  at  the  picture  and  then  at  me/' 

Already  the  wretched  man  had  seen  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  beings,  the  one  in  the  photograph  and 
the  laughing  cfeature  that  hleld  it,close  to. bis  face,  had 
discovered  the  startling  likeness,  yet  he  could  not  grasp 
the  meaning  of  it  and  stammered :  , 

/  V**  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

In  an  ugly  voice  the  tramp  replied : 
;  "  Fir3t  I  want  you  to  recognize  me,!' ;     j,^ 
. .  "Well;  who.  are  you?  "  demanded  the  abbe^ 
.    .."  Who  am  I?    Ask  anybody  in  the  street,  ask  your 
.cQok,  let's,  go  and  ask  the  mayor  of  the  place,  if  you  like, 
^and  show  him  this  photograph :  and  I  tell  you  he'll 
laugh.    'Ah  I  papa  cure>  you  won't ,  acknowledge  that 
I'm  your, sen, «h?'"  •  ..:  ^ 

Then  the  old  man,  Uf ting  his  hands  high  above  his 
,  head  in  a  biblical  gesture^  moaned :       , 

"  It  cannot  bq  true."  .... 

The  young  fellow  came  close  to  him. 

"  Ah  1  it  (Cannot  be  true  ?  Ah  1  Father,  you  must  stop 
lyings  do  you  hear?"  .  ;      ,   ♦  « 

.  He.  assumed  a  threatening  expressjpn,  clenchec^  his 
fijsts  and  spoke  with  such  violent  conviction  that  the 
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priest  backed  uway  and  wondered  which  one  of  the  two 
was  mistaken. 

However,  he  reiterated : 

**  I  neycr  had  any  children.'* 

The  other  man  retorted : 

"  And  never  a  mistress,  I  suppose?  " 

The  old  man  resolutely  ottered  one  word,  a  proud 
avowal. 

"Yes.'* 

"  And  that  mistress  was  not  with  child  when  you 
threw  her  out?  " 

Suddenly  the  old  anger  which  had  been  choked  back 
twenty-five  years  ago,  which  had  been  choked  back,  but 
not  forgotten,  burst  through  the  wall  of  faith  and  resig- 
nation and  abnegation  that  Father  Vilbois  had  built 
around  it  and,  beside  himself  with  rage,  the  old  man 
shouted : 

"  I  threw  her  out  because  she  had  deceived  me,  be- 
cause she  was  carrying  another  man's  child.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that,  I  would  have  killed  her,  monsieur,  and 
killed  you  at  the  same  time." 

The  young  fellow  hesitated,  surprised  at  the  sincerity 
of  the  outburst  and  then  he  said  gently : 

**  Who  told  you  that  it  was  another  man's  child?  " 

**  Why,  she  told  me  so  herself,  and  braved  me." 

Then  the  tramp,  without  disputing  the  word  of  the 
older  man,  concluded  in  an  indifferent  voice : 

"  Oh  I  well,  mother  made  a  mistake  in  telling  you 
this,  that's  all"  . 

Metering  himself  also,  the  abbe  In  turn  inquired : 

**  And  who  told  you  that  you  were  my  son?  " 

**  She  did,  on  her  death^bed,  m'sieu  le  cure  —  And 
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then,  this! — "  And  he  again  held  the  little  photo^ 
graph  up  to  the  priest. 

The  old  man  took  it  from  him  and  slowly,  carefully, 
with  a  heart  bursting  with*  anguish,  compftned  this  un- 
known man  with  his  old  picture.  Then  he  doubtcsd  no 
more ;  this  stranger  was  really  his  soln. 

'  A  terrible  depression  overwhelmed  him,  like  the  re- 
morse of  an  old  crime.  He  understood  a  little,  guessed 
the  rest  and  lived  over  the  brutal  scene  of  the  separa- 
tion. It  wai  to  save  her  life  from  her  maddened  lover, 
that  the  deceitful  woman  had  lied.  And  the.  lie  had 
won.  And  a  son  of  his  had  been  bdrn  into  the  world 
and  had  grown  into  this  sordid  tramp  wJio  smelled  of 
vice  like  a  he*goat  smells  of  the  barn.      • 

'He  murmured: 

■*  Will  you  take  a  little  walk  with  me,  so  that  Ive.may 
come  to  an  understanding?  " 

'"Well,  I  guess  so,  that's  why  I  came,",  replied  the 
man. 

They  strolled  side  by  side  through  the  olive-grove. 
The  sun  had  gone  down.  The  coolness  of  Soiitherli 
Evenings  spread  a  chilly  mantle  over  the  country;  The 
abbe  shivered  and,  raising  his  eyes  with  the  habitual  mo- 
tion of  the  priest,  he  noticed  everywhere- dbout  him  the 
tiny  gray  leaves  of  the  sacred  tree  that  had  sheltered  the 
Greatest  Sorrow  and  Only  Weakness  of  the  Saviour  of 
man.  . 

'  A  prayer  gushed  from  his  heart,  short  and  despairing, 
uttered  by  the  inward  voice  that  never  passes  the.  lijjs 
and  with  which  believers  implore  Christ :  "  Oh  1  Lord, 
help  your  Servant.*' 

Then,  turning  to  his  son : 

**  So  your  mother  is  dead  ?  "  he  said. 
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A  new  sorrow  rose  within  him  as  he  uttered  these 
wdrds:  '  "Your  mother  is  dead/'  a  strange  sensation 
of  distress,  peculiar  to  the  man  who  never  forgets  the 
ties  of  the  flesh ;  it  was  like  an  echo  of  the  past  tofture 
he  had  suffered.  Only  it  was  even  worsd/  for  now  she 
wasrdead  and  nothing  remained  of ^ the  short  and  deli- 
cious btiss'of  the  past  but  the  deep  Wound  in  hisheart. 

The  young  fellow  teplied :  ■-  ' 

"  Yes,  monsieur  le  cure,  my  mother  is  dead-" 

"»HaB  she  been  dead  loAg?  "  ^        »  - 

V  Yei,  she' died  three-years  ago." 

A  new  doubt  came  over  the  priest  -  '   • 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  seek  me  sooner?  "  he  asked. 

The  man  hesitated.  .    i 

"I  couldn't.  There  were  things  that  prevented  me. 
B6t,  '^xiiiise  mt  for  interrupting  these  remihiscfcnces, 
I'll  be  as  explicit  as  you  wish  later  on;  I  want  to  tell  yotf 
that  I  haven't  daten  ariythinfe  ^intd  yesterday  morhirtg." 
'A 'great  wave  of  ^'\ty  swept- dvfer"the  old  rrJan,  ind  h^ 
stretched  out  both  hands  to  the  tramp. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  he.      •  -     • 

The  young  fellow's  slim,  hot  fingers  clbsfed  over  the 
great  hands  that  the  prifest  licld  out  tb  hint. ' 

Then  he  replied  in  the  sarcastic  tone  that  hardly  ev^r^ 
left  him:    *  •  '  '''  " 

"Well,  wen,  I'm  beginning  to' think  th^t  we'shall 
get  along  very  well' together."  '   *        " '^ 

The  priest  started  towai^d' the  bungaldw.  »! 

■^'W*'ngoTh'andbkve^dihiier;''h<isaid      •  •:    J' 

He  suddenly  th6iightf  with  childish'  delight  of  the  fine 
fish  he  had  caught  thiat  afternoon  arid  which,  with  the 
chicken  and  I'lce,  would  make  a  good  nleial  foil  the 
wretched  young  f  dbW  that  day.  ...;»/ 
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The  cook,  anxious  and  surly,  was  waiting  at  the  door. 

"  Marguerite,"  cried  Father  Vilbois,  "  take  the  table 
and  carry  it  into  the  bungalow,  quick,  and  set  another 
place,  quick,  I  say."  ,. 

The  servant  stared  at  her  master  dubiously  when  she 
understood  that  he  intended  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  with 
the  tramp.  Seeing  this.  Father  Vilbois  removed  the 
table  himself  and  carried  it  into  the  only  ropm  of  ;thc 
bungalow. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  sitting  opposite  the  .vaga- 
bond, before  a  tureen  of  cabbage  sQUp  that  sentjup  a 
cloud  of  fragrant  steam. 

Ill  ; 

After  the  plates  had  been  filled,  the  tramp  fell  .tp 
voraciously. 

The  priest  had  lost  his  appetite  and  only  sipped  tl^c 
fragrant  broth,  leaving  the  bread  in  the  bottom  of /the 
plate. 

All  at  once  he  spoke : 

"  What  is  your  name?  " 

The  man  laughed.  He  wfis  glad  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  stomach. 

"  Father  unknown,"  he  said,  "  no  other  name  than 
my  mother's  maiden  nam^  which,  of  course,  you  recall. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  two  Christian  names  that, 
don't  seem  to  fit  me  very  well  — *  Philippe- Augustev'  " 

The  priest  paled  and  in  a  straagled  voice  dern^nded : 
'    "  Why  were  you  given  those  names?," 

The  tramp  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  should  think  you  could  guess.  After  mother  left 
you,  she  tried  to  make  your  rival  believe  that  he  ysra?  my 
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father,  and  he  did  believe  it  until  I  was  about  fifteeii 
years  old*  Then,  I  began  to  look  a  great  deal  like  youj 
and  the 'old  rascal  dasonsned  me.  They  had  named  me 
'  Philippe^Auguste/  and  if  Fd  had  the  luek  to.  look  like 
no  one  or  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  third  party,  to-day  I 
would  be  the  Viscount  Philippe-Auguste  de  Pravallon, 
legitimized  son  of  Senator  Goiiiit  de  Prayallom.  I 
have  christened  niyself ,  '  No  luck.' '  • 

"  How  do  you  happen  to  know  all  this  ?  "         . 

•  *'  Because. it  was  all:  discussed  in  my  presence.  Ah  I 
those  things  teach  you  what  life  is !  •' 

Something  more  painful  and  distressiitg  than  all  he 
had  so  far  experienced,  now  oppressed  the.  priest.  It 
was  a  sort  of  choking  sensation  that  was  growing  and 
growing' and  that  would  end  by  killing  him,. he  thought. 
It  did  not  come  so  much  from  the- things  he  heard,  ^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  told  an/d  the  crim- 
inal face  that  uttered  them. 

Bcftween  himself  and  this  mail,  between  his  son  and 
himself,  he  now  felt  a  cesspool  of  moral  iniquities  whidi^ 
for  certain  souls,  are  equal  to  a  deadly  poison.  Was  this 
his  son?  He  could  hardly  believe,  it.  He  wanted,  all 
of  the  proofs,  every  ofte.of  them;  he  wanted  to  he;ar,  to 
learn,  to  suffer  all.  He  thought  for  the  second  time 
of  the  olive-grove .  that  surrounded  his  bungalow  and 
sent  up  a  short  supplication :.  , 

"  Oh,  Lord,  help  your  servant." 

Philippe- Augbste  had -finished  his^.soup.  He  qijies- 
tioned:  :  ' 

**  Aren't ryou.  going  to  cat,  abbe  ?  " 

As  the  kitchen  was  away  from  the  bungalow,  in  a  lit* 
tie  annex,  and  as  Marguerite  could  not  hear  her  cure's 
Yoifc^  the  latter  waLs  in  the  habit  of  sunuiioning  hei;  by  a 
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few  tap^  ^ruck  on  a  Chinese  gong  hung  on  the  wall 
He  grasped  the  leather  hammer  and  knocked  several 
times  on  the  metal  disc.  A  sound,  weak  at  first,  but 
whicli  grew  in  volume  until  it  became  a  shrill,  horrible 
cry  of  distress,  rose  from  the  metal  gong. 

•The  servant  appeared.  She  wore  a  surly  eiqpresslon 
and  threw  poisoiied  glances  at  the  "  mafouatan  "  as  if 
her  wonderful  instinct  of  a  faithful  retainer  had  warned 
her  of  the  tragedy  that  had  befallen  her  masCen 

'  In  her' 'hands  she  held  a  platter  on  which  was  the 
broiled  cat-fish,  that  gave  forth  a  delicious  fragrance. 
F^thfer  Vilbais,  with  a  delicate  stroke  of  the  spoon, 
halved  the  fish  ^rom  head  to  tail  and  offered  the  savcw^ 
uppet'  part  tb  the  child  of  his  youth. 

**  I  caught  it  a  little  while  ago,"  he  said^  with  a  touch 
of  pride  in  his  voice,  in  spite  of  his  great  distress. 

Marguerite  remained  rooted  to  the  spot. 

The  priest  continued: 
'  "  Bring  me  some  wine,  some  of  the  good  kind,  the 
\<rhite  wme  of  ^  cap  Corse.'  "  She.  almost  rebelled  and 
he  had  to  assume  a  stem  expression  and  repeat:  **  Go 
how,  ^hd'  bring  two  bottles."  For,  when  he  offered 
a:ny6rre' wine,  a  rare  pleasure  for  him,  he  always  offered 
himieif  a  bottle,  too'.  '        ; 

*    Radiant,' Philippe- Auguste  murmured:. 

"  My !  a  fine  idea !  I  haven't  had  a  meal  like  this  in 
a  long  time." 

fti  a  fiw  minutes  the  servant  returned. 

To  Father  Vilbois  they  seemed  an  eternity,  for  he  was 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  know  all,  that  burned  him  like 
Hell-fire.  ; 

-  The  bottles  were  uncorked,  but  still  the  woman  re- 
mained in  the  room  with  her  eyes  glued  on  the  stranger^ 
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"  Leave  us,"  commanded  the  priest. 

She  made  believe  she  kad  not  heard. 

'*  I  told  yoQ  to  leave  u%"  repeated  Eather.  Vilbois 
sternly. 

•Only  then  did  she  go  oat. 

Philippe-Auguste  devoured  his  fish  voraciously  and 
his  father  watched  him  narrowly,  more  and  mor*  sur- 
prised and  distressed  at  all  the  baseness  he* discovered 
in  thai  (ace  that  so  greatly  •  resetnbled  his  own.  >The 
moorscis  of  food  that  the  priest  conveyed  to  his  lips  re^ 
mained  in  his  mouth,  for  his  contracted  diroat  would 
not  admit  them,  and  hexhewed  themovjer  and  over,  the 
wbrle  he  racked  his>  braiii  for  the  question  he.  wanted 
amwered  the  quickest.     He  ended-by  asking:  ,   . 

"What  did  she  die  of?"        .       . 

"Consumption/'  t 

**  Was  she  ill  a  long  time?  " 

"  About»a y«ar  and  a  half."       Ij    .       *     t    .    . 

"  How  did  she  contract  it?.".  1  ' 

"  We  never  knew.V  .  •.     ri 

Both  men  paused.  The  abbe  ^was .  thanking.  So 
many' things  worried  him,  there.weft  ao-many  questions 
he  wanted  to  ask.  Since  the  day  of  their  rupturei^wheit 
he  had  tf  ied  to  kill  her,  he  had  beard  not  a  word  He 
had  not  wanted  to  know,  for  .he  had  sriadk  up  his,  mind 
to  forget  her  and' the  days  of  his  happiness;  but  now  he 
experienced  a  jealous  desire,  almost  a>loverV  eagerness 
to  hear  aH.'  -     .  ^ 

He  tdrttiiiuedJ  •  •  '^  ' 

"  She  was  not  alone,  was  she?  "         . 
•  •<  No,  she  lived  with  hfari-" 

The  old  man  gave  a  start.-  .  ('  .      >  / 

"  With  him  1     With  Pravallon  ?  " 
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"Why,  yes." 

And  the  man  who  had  been  deceived  calculated  that 
the  woman  who  had  proved  faithless  to  him,  had  lived 
more  than  thirty  years  with  his  rival. 

Almost  without  knowing  what  he  was  saykig,  he  statn- 
mered : 

*^  And  were  they  happy  ?  " 

The  young  man  snickered  and  replied:    : 

**  Oh !  yes,  with  ups  and  downs.  AU  would  have 
been  Idvely  without  me.     I  always  spoiled  everything." 

"  How,  and  .why?  "  questioned  the  priest. 

**  Fve  already  told  you.  .  Because,  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  thought  that  I  was  his  son.  But  the  old  man 
wasn't  a  fool  and  he  soon  discovered  the  Itkeoess.  Thea 
came  the  scenes.  I  used  to  listen  behind  the  door.  He 
accused  mother  of  having  hoodwinked  him.  Mother 
would  reply:  *  Was  it  my  fault?  .  You  knew  very  well 
when  you  took  me  that  I. was  that  other  man'^  mis- 
tress.'    That  other  man  waal  you." 

"  Ah  I  so  they  spoke  of  me  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  never  before  mc,  excep6ng  toward  the  v^ry 
end,  when  mother  knew  she  was  doomed  Thfy  dis- 
trusted me,  you  see,"  .  .  ; 

**  And  you  learned  at  an. early  age;  that  your  mother 
was  in  an  irregular  situation?  "    . 

"  Of  course,  Tm  not  a  dunce  and  never  was  one. 
You  can't  help  knowing  those  things." 

Philippe-Auguste  filled  his  glass  again  and  again  and 
his  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  for  his  long!  fast  qiade  the 
wine  act  rapidly.  .        v 

The  priest  noticed  it  and  was  about  to  check  him, 
when  the  thought  that  a  drunken  man  is  loquacious  and 
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OQt-'Spoken  crossed  his  mind.  He  lifted  the  'bottle  and 
filled  the  young  man's  glass  to  the  brim» 

Marguerite  entered  with  the  chicken.  Having,  put 
the  piiatter  qn  the  table,  she  riveted  her  eyes  on  the  tramp 
znd  exdainfied  in  an  indignant  voioe: 

"  Why,  he's  drunk,  monsieur  le  cure  1  " 

^^  Ohl  leaVe  us  alohe/'  said  the  priest^  ''and  go  back 
to  your  kitchen." 

Stie  slammed  thie  door  as  she  went  out. 

Heresunied: 

"  And  what  did  your  mother  say  about  me?  " 

*'  Why,  what  a  woman  ah^ays  says  about  the  man 
she  leaves  for  another  one;  that  you  were  hard  to  g^ 
along  with  and  that  you  would  have  led  hier  a 
dreadful  life  with  your  ideas." 

"  Bid  she  say  that  often?  " 

''  Yes;  Sometimes  she  would  try  to  veil  her  meaning, 
biit  lalways  guessed  it"  .     ..    i 

"  And  how  were  yob  ti*eated  at  home;?  "       ♦ 

**  Ohl  very  well. at  first  and  very  badly  afteiwards. 
WJien  mother  realized  that  I-wais  spoiling  hier.  plaii^,  she 
threw  mfe  over,"  .     .    1      ,     • 

"How's  that?" 

*'  How's  that  ?  Why;  it's  very  simple.  When  I  was 
about  sixteen,  I  did  some  foolish  things  and  those  pigs 
put  me  in  a  reformatory  to  get  rid  of  me;"  ■ 

He  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table,  rested  his  face  in 
his  hands  and,  as  the  wine  had  completely  intoxicated 
him,' he  felt  a  desire  to  be  talkative  and  bbastful. 

A  smile  played  around  hi^  lips;  an  almost  feminine 
smile,  which  the  priest  recognized.  Not  only  did  he 
recbgnizie  the  mother's  charm*  in  this  boy,  but  he  felt  it, 
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that  dharm  which  long  ago  had  woti  and  ruia^d  hkn. 
The  boy  now  reseriibled'his  mother  entirely,  not  so  much 
by  his  features  as  by  his  glance,  that  was  so  fascinating 
md  false,  and  by  his  smile,  that  seemed  topait  hiis  lips 
in  order  to  give  passage  to  all  the  mOral  dfcpratity 
within.     Philippe-Auguste  began: 

'*  Ah  I'ah  1  ah  1  What  a  funny  life  I  led  aftei- 1  came 
out  of  the  reformatory  1  Any  writer  would  be  glad  to 
pay  me  for  it.  Old  man  Dumais,  in  his  Mont&'Christo, 
never  imagined  stranger  things  than  what  happendd  to 
me.  '.  '. 

He  paused  to  reflect,  with  the  philosophical  gravity  of 
a  drunken  man,  and  then  he  resumed  silowly: 

^^  If  yoii  want  a  fellow  to  turn  out  right,,  you  must 
never  send  him  to  a  reformatory,  no  matter  what  he's 
done,  for  he  makes  all  sorts  of  acquaintances  there.  I 
did  something  real  funny,  only  it  didn't  pan  out  right. 

**  I  was  loafing  around  with  thnse  iellpws  neaxi  the 
ford  of  Fola'c  about  nine  o'clock  in. the  evening;  we 
were  all  a  little  drunky  Suddenly  wef  see  a  wagdn  with 
all  the*  occupants 'sound  asleep -in  it;  they  were  peopLe 
from  Martinon  on  their  way  home  from;  town.  I 
grasp  the  bridle  and  lead  the  whole  outfit  onto  the 
ferryman's  1>oat  landthen  I  push  it  into  midstream.  Of 
course,  it  iliade  a  lot  of  noise  and  the  driver  woke  up. 
He  had  no  idea  where  they  were  and  started  to  whip  up 
the  nag  which  jumped  into  the  stream.  .  AH  hands  were 
drowned.  My  p^ls  told  on  me^  although,  they  laughed 
fit  to  break  their  sides,  when  they-  saw  me  do  the  trick. 
Of  course,  we  didn't  know  it  was  going  to  turn  out  so 
bad.  We  only  wanted  toj^ive  the  people  a  bath  for  a 
joke,  you  know.  Since. thenj. I've 'done  worse  than  thart* 
to  get  even  with  them,  for  they  shouldn't  have  put  me 
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away  for  sadi  a  thing.  Butlfaere's  oc>  u^e/in  tdling 
the  rest.  TU  only  tell  yoii  the  last  one,.  'cau9b  {  kq^Wt^t 
will  please  you,  papa."     ...  .     '   .1 

Father  Vilbms  c6iiBi(ki«d  hid  son  whh.  tenrif]ed  eyc^ 
and  stopped  eating.  .         /     .    .         ^ 

Philippb-Augbste  started  to  relate  his  story,  but  h^ 
father  interrupted  rhim. 

"  Not  now,"  said  he,  '• -later  on,"   i 

He  turned-  ajod  struck  the  g<mg.  i , 

Marguerite  appeared  instanjdy. 

Her  master,  spoke  in- such  a  steiln  tone  that  she  bowed 
her  head  in  nieek  Sttbmissioa. 

.  ''  Biring  in  the  bunpi!'  he  confnoandedi  ''  and  aU  the 
things  that  are  still  to  be  served,  and  then  go  ,to.  your 
kitchen,  and  do  not  ^ho^w  youtself  again  until  !•  ring  for 
you."         .!■•    :...  ■',  i     ...i '.  •    .  ;',.'■• 

She  welUiiout  soon  land  returned  with* a  white  porce- 
lain lamp  >dovered  with  a  green  sfhade,  a. large  piece  of 
cheese  and  a  dish,  of  fruit.  She  set  the  things  on  the 
table  and  went  out. 

Then  Father  VUbois  turned  to.  his  son  and  said:  ' 

"  Now,  I'm  ready  to  hear  your  tale." 

Philappe^Auguste  qutetty  filled  hia  plafp  wjith  dessert 
and  Ms  :glass  with  winie.  The  second  bottle;  was  almost 
empty^  laltbofogh  the  priest  had  .not  touched  a  drop. 

Tht  young. mah^.  with  a  drUnken  stutl:er,  resumed: 

*^  Here's!  the  bat  one.  It's  a  mighty  good  one,  too. 
I  had  come  honle  again  and  I  stayted  .  .  >.  because 
they:  we»  .afraid  of  nlei-^.AhJ  ono.  mustn't  botlw 
me —  I'll  do  anything  when  I'm  bothered — ryoti 
know  they  lived  together  —  and  yet  they  really 
didn't —  '.     ..  /     t 

^^  He  had  two  residences,  the  Senator's  residence  and 
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the  lover's  residence.  But  he  lived  with  mother  more'n 
he  did  at  home,  for  he  couldn't  get  along  without  her. 
Ah  I  she  was  a  wise  one  —  mother  was  — h.  she  knew  how 
to  hold  a  man  t  She  had  him  body  and  soul  and  she 
kept  him  to  the  very  last.  What  fools  men  are !  Well, 
r  came  back  and  I  dominated  them  through  fear.  I 
know  how  to  get  along,  t  do,  and  ai  for  strength  and 
smartness,  I  can  hold  my  oWn  wi*b  any  man.> 

'^  Well,  mother  sickens  and  the  old  man  takes  her  to 
a  fine  place  near  Meulan  with  a  gardea  as  big  as  a  for- 
est. She  waS'  sick  about  a  year  and  a  half,  as  I  told 
you.  Then  the  end  came.-  He  used  to  oome  out  to 
sec  her  every  day  from  Paris  and  he  was  all  Jbroken  up 
about  her'.  !       -  < 

''Well,  one  morning  they  talked  for  aboul^  an  hour 
and  I  couldn't  imagine  what  it  was  all  about. 

*^  But  suddenly  mother  called  me  to  her  and  said: 

** '  I'm  going  to  die  and  there's  something  that  I 
wish  to  tell  you,  in  spite  of  the  count's  advice.'  She 
always  called  him  the  *  count.' 

"  *  I  will  how  reveal  to  you.  the  name  of  your  father, 
who  is  still  living.* 

''  I  had  asked  her  that  about  a  thousand  times  — 
a  thousand  times  —  and  she  always  had  refused  ^ — 
to  tell  me  —  I  even  remember  that  Ibeat  her  one 
day  to  make  her  talk;  but  she  wouldn't.  And  then, 
to  get  rid  of  me,  she  told  me  that  you  had  died  ^oor, 
that  you  weren't  much,  anyway,  a  mistake  of  her  youth, 
etc.  She  told  it  so  well  that  I  believed  every  word  of 
it,  too.    -     •  ' 

'    "  So  she  says  to  me :  ■ 

*' '  I  will  tell  you  your  father's  name.' 
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"  The  bid  man,  who  was, sitting  in  an  ^armchair,  said 
three  times,  just  like  that: 

'^ '  It  is  wrongs  it  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong,  Rosette.' 

'^  Mothi^  sat  up  in  bed.  I  can  see  hes  now,  with  her 
shining  eyes  and  hectic  cheeks,  for  she  loved  me  all  the 
same,  and  she  retorted : 

"  *.Theh  do  somethings  for  him^  PhilLppQ  I'    . 

'*  When  she  addressed  him  she  used  to  call  him  Phi- 
lippe and  m^  ^  Auguste.' 

^'  Then  he  be^n  to  shout  like  a  madman  t 

'^  '  For  that  good-for-nothing,'  tliat  jaiUburd,  that — ^ 
that  —  that — " 

''And  he  called  mt  so  many  names  that  he  must 
have  spent  his  whole  life  picking  them  up. 

''  I  was  getting  hot,  but  mother'  made  me  rkeep  still, 
and  said:  '■  .  ■ 

.  '  "  *  You  want  him  to  starve,  then,  for  you  know  that 
I  haven't  a  sou.'  *         • 

"He  replied  quietly  I :: 

"  '  Rosette,  Fve  given  you  thirty-five  thousarid  francs 
a  yearior  thirty. years;  that  amounts. to  mo^  than  a  mil- 
lion^ Tfaroiigh  me  you  hav.e  beeii  rich;  checialied,  and,  I 
am  ibdld  enough  ta'isay  it;  happy.'.  low^  nothcng  tq  <!hat 
fellow  who  has 'Spoiled  ous  last  years  and  he  won't  get 
anything  from  me.  There's  no  use  to  harp  on  it.  Tell 
him  the  name  of  his  father,  if  you. wish.  :  I  regret  it, 
but  I  wash  my  hands  of  it' 

"Then  mother  turned  i^o  :injc.  I  w4s  'thinking: 
*  Good  —  I'm  to  find  my  real  father  at  last  —  if  he's 
got  any  money,  I'm  a  made  man  -^" 

"She  continued: 

"  '  Your  father,  the  baron  de  Vilbois,  is  to-day  Father 
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Vilbois,  cure  of  Garandou,  near  Toulon.  '  He  .was' my 
lover  when  I  left  him  for  this  man  here.' 

'*  And  she  told  me  everything,  save  the  fact  that  she 
lied  to  you.  But  women,  you  know,  never  tell  the  whole 
truth." 

The  tramp  was  laughing,  all  unconscious  of  his  de- 
pravity. He  drained  another  glass  and  with  a  smiling 
face  continued: 

"  Mother  died  two  —  days  —  later.  We'  followed 
her  remains  to  the  cemetery,  be  and  I  —  say,  wasn't  it 
funny  —  just  he  and  I  ^-^  and  three  ^servants. 

'*  He  cried  like  a  calf  all  the  way  —  we  were  side  by 
side  —  anyone  would  have  thought  that  we  were  father 
and  son.  •  - 

^^  Then  we  went-  back  to  the  house  all  alone.  I  was 
thinking:  '  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  get  out;  I  haven't  a 
sou.'  I  had  just  fifty  francs  in  the  world;.  .What  could 
I  do  to  get  even,  I  wondered? 

'*  He  touched  me  on  the  arm  and  said:    . 

** '  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.'  ■ 

^^  I  followed  him  into  the  office.  He. sits  down  in 
front  of  his  desk  and  begins  to  tell  j me  that  he  is  not 
going  to  be  as  hard  'On  me  as  he  had  )et  my  m6thdr  be- 
lieve; he  asks  me  not  to  bother  you— ^ That,  of 
course,  is  our  business,  yours  and  mine  — '  He  ofers  me 
a  thousand  f  ra^c  note  —  one  thousand  —  what  could  !a 
man  like  me  do  with  a  thousand  francs  ?  I  saw.  ar  Whole 
heap  of  bills  in  the  drawer.  Tbe  sight  of  them,  made 
me  wild.  I  held  oat  my  fist  to  tbke  the  onle  he  offeijed 
me,  but  instead  of  taking  it  I  rushed  at  him,  knocked 
him  over  and  gagged  him  until  he  almost  passed  away ; 
(lien,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  almost  all  over:  wilh  him, 
I  bound  a  rag  over  his  mouth  and  tied  his  hands.     Then 
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I  undre3scd  him,  turned  him  over  and  —  ha  I  ha!  hal 
I  certainly  did  avenge  you  I. — ^' 

Philippe-Auguste  pauspd  for  breath.  Hi$  mirth  had 
diokied  him  and  in  the  curve  of  his.  lips  Father  VUboi^ 
saw  once  mpre  the  old  smile  of  the  won^an  who  had 
captivated  him. 

"Then?  "said  he. 

**  Then  —  ha !  ha !  —  There  was  a  blazing  grate-fire 
—  it  was  in  December  -r-  that  mother  —  died  —  I  took 
the  poker  and  got  it  red  hot — *^nd  then  —  I  made 
crosses,  ali  over  his  back  — ,  I  don't  remember  how  many 
*Tn  and  then  I  turned  imx  over  and  decorated  his  stom- 
ach* 5  •  '        ; 

**Say,  wasn't  it  fin^^y,  papa?, —  That's  how  they 
used  to  brand  convicts.  He  wiggled  like  an  eel  -r  but 
I  had  gagged  him.sio,  he  couldn't  cry  out.  Then  I 
grabbed  the  bills  —  twelve  of  them-T-wifh  mine  they 
made  thirteen— ran  unlucky  number.  And  I. left  the 
bou#e,  after  telling  the  servants  not  to  bother  the  count 
until  idiqner  timci  as  h^  fished  to  sleep. 

"  I  thought  he  wouldn't  squeal  and  that  he  would  be 
ainaid.of  the  scandal  and  all  thatv  B^  I  was  mis- 
taken. .  •  ':      . 

"Four  days  later  I. was  pinched  in  a-  re^taijirant.  I 
got  ithvee  yoars^  Th^t'^  why  X  wasn't  aJt>le  to  look  Y9^ 
up  sooner."    .  .    .      • 

Hef  lifted  his.  glass  to  his  lips  again,  and, stuttering  so 
that  the  words  were  hardly  intelligible  he  said : 

'"  Now  —  papa  *— papfa  cu;rel  Isn't  it,  funny  to 
have  a  cure,  for  00/e's  papa  I  *-r.  ah  I  ah  J  you  must  be  nicq 
to  me,  'cause  I'm  not  like  the  common  ruck  —  and  I 
fixed  the  old  man  —  for  you  — " 

The, same  anger  whi^h,  year^  ago,  had  maddened 
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Father  Vilbois  ajgainst  his  faithless  mistress,  now  filled 
him  at  the  sight  of  this  abominable  wretch.  He  who 
so  often,  in  the  name  of  the  Lx)rd,  had  pardoned  the 
infamous  secrets  whispered  in  confession,  felt  pitiless 
now.  And  he  no  longer  implored  the  merciful  Lord, 
for  he  understood  that  no  heavenly  or  earthly  protec- 
tion can  save  those  upon  whom  such  terrible  misfortune 
falls. 

All  the  ardor  of  his  passionate  heart  and  violent 
temperament,  subdued  by  years  of  religious  fervor,  now 
rose  against  this  wretched  son  of  his,  against  the  lattcr*s 
resemblance  to  himself  and  to  the  debased  mother  who 
had  made  him  like  unto  herself,  and  also  against  Fate, 
which  had  fastened  this  criminal  to  his  paternal  foot, 
like  the  ball  6f  a  galley-slave. 

He  foresaw  everything  with  sodden  dearniftss.  He 
had  been  rudely  awakened  from  his  pious  dreams. 

Convinced  that  he  would  have  to  act  energetically  in 
order  to  be  feared  by  this  wretch,  he  clenched  his  teeth 
in  fury  and,  forgetting  the  drunken  condition  of  the 
man,  said: 

"  Now,  that  youVc  told  me  all,  I  waht  you  to  listen 
to  me.  You  will  leave  here  to-morrow  morning.  You 
will  live  m  a  country  which  I  will  indicate  td  you  and  I 
will  give  you  a  little  income  that  will  keep  you  from 
starvation.  It  won't  be  much,  for  I  haven't  any  money. 
If  you  disobey  a  single  time,  I'll  be  through  with  you 
and  I'll  see—" 

Although  in  a  stupor,  Philippe- Auguste  sensed  the 
threat  and  the  criminal  instincts  within-  him  'wenre  sud- 
denly roused.  Between  hiccoughs  he  spit  out  these 
words : 

**Ah!  papa  —  be  careful  now' — you're  ^  cure  — 
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IVc  got  a  hold  on  you  —  and  you'll  do  well  to  go  ieasy, 
like  the  rest !  " 

Father  Vilbois  started.  And  his  whole  powerful 
frame  trembled  with  a  wild  desire  to  grapple  with  that 
monstrous  being  and  break  him  like  a  reed:  Shaking 
the  table  till  the  dishes  rattled  on  it,  he  shouted:  *  /    ' 

"Ahl  look  out,  look  out — Tm  not  afraid  of  any 
one  —  you  know  — *' 

The  drunken  man  lost  his  balance  and  almost  fell  to 
the  floor.  Feeling  that  he  was  about  to  fall  and  that 
he  was  in  the  priest's  power,  with  a  murderous  look  he 
stretched  out  bis  hand  to  grasp  a.knife  on  the  tabb. 

Father  Vilbois  saw  the  gesture  and  gave  the  table 
such  a  jolt  that  his  son  toppled  over  and  fell  prone  on 
his  back.  The  lamp  rolled  to  tlie  floor  and  went  out 
Complete  darkness  enveloped  them  so  suddenly  that  it 
petrified  them  like  some  dreadful  eirent  .     .  , 

The  drunkard,  crouching  by  the  wall,  remiained  mo* 
tionless;  and  the  priest  sat  on  his  chair  surrounded  by 
the  blackness  of  night.       .  .  ' 

The  dark  veil  thltt  had  sjf)read  over  the.  room  changed 
his  fury  into  calm  and  other  ideas,  as  somber  and  horri- 
fying as  the  hight,  came  into  iiis  mind.    - 

Silence  prevailed,  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  where  nQtji- 
ing  lives  nor  breathes.  Not  a  sound  canie  from  out- 
doors, not  even  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  nor 
the  distant  barking  of  a  shepherd  dog. 

This  lasted  a  long,  long  time,  perhaps  an  hour. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  gong  sounded.  It  gave  forth 
one  sharp,  hard  ring,  which  was  followed,  by  alou^ 
noise  like  -a  body  falling  to  the  ground  and  dragging  a 
chair  with  it.  .  .    -  / 

Marguerite,  who  was  on  tho:  lookout,  ru^h^d  from 
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the  kitchen,  but  as  soon  as  she  opened  the  door  she 
started  back  in  alarm  at  the  darkness.  With  trembling 
voice  and  palsied  limbs,  she  called  softly: 

**  M^sieu  le  cure,  m'  sicu  le  cure  1  " 

No  answer,  not  a  sound. 

^^  Mon  Dieu>  mon  Dieu,"  thought  she,  ^'what  has 
happened,  what  have  they  done  ?  " 

She  dared  not  advance  into  the  room,  she  dared  not 
go  back  into  the  kitchen  for  a  light,  and  a  mad  desire 
to  run  away  and  shriek  took  possession  of  her,  ai« 
though  she  felt  as  though  she  oould  not  move  a  muscle* 

*'  M'sieu  le  cure,  m'steu  le  care>  it's  I,.Mai^erite,'' 
sh.e  kept  repeating. 

But  suddenly,  in  spite  of  her  ternor,'  an  instinctive 
desire  to  help  her  master  overwhelmed  her  and  she 
rushed  back  to  the  kitchen  to  get  a  candle.  Whe»  she 
returned,  she  stopped  in  the  doorway.  She  first;  caught 
sight  of  the  tramp  lying  near  the  wall;  asleep  or  feign- 
ing sleep;  then  slie  saw* the  broken  lamfi,  and  then,  im* 
der  the  table,  the  feet  of  Father  VUbois^  who  had  ^vi* 
dently  fallen  (mi' his  baick.after  striking  the  gong  with 
his  head.^      ' 

Trembling  with  fear,  iier  body  shaken  by  convulsive 
spasms,  Marguerite  kept  saying : 

^  Mon  Dicu,  mon  Dieu,  what  is  it?  " . 

And  cautiously  advancing  into  the  room,  shf^  sudr 
denly  slipped  on  something  slimy. 
' ''  She  stooped  and  saw  that  the  flooi^  wasjred  dnd  that  a 
dark  fluid  was  running  over  it  toward  the  door.     She 
guessed  that  it  was  blood. 

In  abject  terror  shi^  fled  from  the/ todm,  throwing 
away  her  candle  as  she  ran. 
<     She  opened  the  front  idoor  and  flew  screamuig  ftom 
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the  house,  m  the  direction  of  the  village.  She  ran  as 
fast  as  she  6ould  go,  stumbling  against  the  trees  and 
filling  the  night  wirfi  her  terrified  cries. '  Her  shrill 
voice  rang  through  the  dai*kries8  like  the  sinister  cry  of 
the  night-owl:  "  The  mafouatan  —  the  mafouatah  — 
the  mafbUatan  — '^ 

Vi^hen'  she  reached  the  first  village  houses,  some 
frightened  men  ran 'out  and  surrounded  her,  but  she 
was  unable  to  tell  thehi  anything,  for  she  had  completely 
lost  her  head. 

Finally  they  realized  that  somethirtg^  had  befallen 
the  Father  and  a  little  trodp  of  armfed  men  started  out 
toward  the  bungalow. 

The  little  pink  structure  in  the  middle  of  the  olive-* 
grove  had  become  a  part  of  the  sorrotmdmg  darkness. 
Since  the  one  gleam  of  light  had  been  extinguished  like 
an  eye,  the  bungalow  was  lost  in  the  night  and  could 
never  have  been  found,  -save  by  the  natives  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Soon  lights  gleamed  here  and  there  in  the  darkness 
and  cast  long  rays  over  the  dry  grass  and  the  gnarled 
olive-trees,  whose  trunks  looked  like  infernal  monsters. 
The  reflections  soon  showed  a  whitish  mass  hidden  in 
the  trees  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  low  pink  wall  of 
the  bungalow  was  reached.  Some  peasants  carrying 
lanterns  and  escorted  by  gendarmes  with  drawn  re- 
volvers, the  constable,  the  mayor  and  Marguerite,  who 
was  supported  by  two  men,  for  she  had  collapsed,  com- 
posed the  rescuing  party. 

When  the  front  door,  which  stood  wide  open,  was 
reached,  the  crowd  hesitated.  But  the  brigadier 
grabbed  a  lantern  and  went  in,  followed  by  the  others* 
Tbe  servant  had  not  lied. 
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Blood  covered  the  whole  floor  like  a  carpet*  It  had 
reached  the  vagabond's  resting  place  and  one  of  his 
legs  and  a  hand  lay  in  the  dark  liquid. 

The  father  and  son  were  both  sleeping,  one,  the  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  awakening,  and  the  other,  the 
stupefied  sleep  of  the  drunkard.  The  two  gendarmes 
threw  themselves  on  the  latter  and  hand-cuffed  him  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  realize  what  was  happening.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  i^  bewilderment,  and  whefi  he  saw  the 
priest's  body  he  looked  terrified  and  uncomprehending. 

**  I  wonder  why  he  didn't  escape  ?  "  said  the  mayor. 

^'  He  was  too  drunk,"  replied  the  brigadier. 

And  everybody  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  Father  Vilbois  might 
have  taken  his  own  life. 
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ROGER'S  REMEDY 

WE  were  taking  a  stroll  on  the  boulevards, 
Roger  and  I.  Suddenly  a  vender  bawled 
out  in  our  ears: 

"  Buy  a  remedy  to  get  rid  of  your  mother-in-law  1 
Buy  a  remedy  I  " 

I  stopped  short,  and  turning  to  my  companion,  said: 

"There's  something  which  reminds  me  of  a  ques- 
tion IVe  wanted  to  ask  you  for  some  time.  What  on 
earth  is  *  Roger's  remedy,'  that  your  wife  talks  so  much 
about?  She  jokes  about  it  so  amusingly  that  I  believe 
it  must  be  some  sort  of  a  magic  drug  of  which  you 
alone  have  the  secret.  Every  time  anyone  speaks  in  her 
presence  of  some  young  chap  who  has  gone  the  pace 
too  much,  she  turns  to  you  and  says  laughingly : 

*'  *  Somebody  ought  to  tell  him  about  Roger's  rem- 
edy.' 

"  And  the  funniest  part  of  all  is  that  you  blush  to  the 
roots  of  your  hair  every  time." 

Roger  replied: 

"  Yes,  and  with  reason,  and  if  my  wife  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about,  she  would  keep  still,  I  assure 
you.  But  rU  tell  you  the  story,  old  man.  You  know 
that  I  married  a  widow  with  whom  I  was  madly  in 
love.  My  wife  has  always  been  rather  broad  in  her 
conversation,  and  before  I  made  her  my  better-half  we 
often  had  some  spicy  chats.  Of  course,  it  was  perfectly 
proper,  as  she  was  a  widow.  She  was  very  fond  of 
funny  stories  and  *  risque  '  anecdotes.     Sins  of  that  kind 
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aren't  very  great,  anyway.  Well,  she  is  audacious  and 
I  am  rather  bashful,  you  know,  and  so,  before  our  mar- 
riage, she  would  tease  me  with  all  sorts  of  embarrassing 
questions  and  jokes  which  could  not  be  easily  answered. 

*'  Perhaps  it  was  that  very  audacity  which  captivated 
me,  for  I  was  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her  and  she 
knew  it,  the  little  rascal. 

"  We  decided  that  we  would  be  married  without 
fuss  and  feathers  and  that  we  would  forego  the  honey- 
moon trip.  After  the  religious  ceremony,  we  would 
give  a  luncheon  to  our  witnesses  and  then  would  take  a 
tete-a-tete  drive  and  quietly  go  back  for  dinner  to  my 
apartment  in  the  rue  du  Helder. 

"  Well,  after  the  few  wedding  guests  had  departed, 
we  got  into  the  carriage  and  I  instructed  the  coachman 
to  drive  us  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  was  the  end 
of  June  and  the  weather  was  delightful. 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  all  to  ourselves  she  began  to 
laugh. 

** '  My  dear  Roger,'  said  she,  *  now's  the  time  to  be 
gallant.     Let*s  see  how  you'll  go  about  it.' 

"  I  immediately  became  paralyzed.  I  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  and  said :  '  I  love  you  '  once  or  twice.  I 
even  kissed  her  neck,  but  the  people  passing  us  embar- 
rassed me.  She  kept  teasing  me  in  a  bewitching  way 
and  saying:  *Well,  what  next?.  What  comes  next? 
.  .  .  This  *  what  comes  next '  almost  drove  me 
crazy  It  wasn't  in  broad  daylight,  in  a  carriage  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne^  that  I  could  — you  understand 
me. 

**  She  saw  my  embarrassment'  and  thought  it  scream- 
ingly funny. 

"  From  time  to  time  she  woiild  remark: 
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**  *  rm  afraid  IVe  made  a  dreadful  mistake.  You 
really  worry  me.' 

"  I,  too,  was  beginning  to  worry.  When  anyone 
embarrasses  me  I'm  absolutely  good  for  nothing. 

"  During  dinner  she  was  charming.  I  sent  my  man 
away  so  that  we  might  be  more  perfectly  at  ease.  Oh ! 
we  were  quite  proper,  of  course,  but  you  know  how 
silly  lovers  are  1  We  drank  out  of  the  same  glass  and 
ate  from  the  same  plate  and  with  the  same  fork.  We 
amused  ourselves  by  nibbling  wafers  at  both  ends  so  that 
our  lips  would  meet  in  the  middle. 

"  She  remarked : 

"  '  I  would  like  a  little  champagne.' 

"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  The  cooler  stood  on 
the  sideboard.  I  clutched  the  bottle,  broke  the  wire 
and  pressed  the  cork.  But  the  cork  wouldn't  come 
out.     Gabrielle  began  to  smile. 

"  *  A  bad  omen,'  she  murmured. 

"  I  pressed  my  thumb  to  the  cork  once  more  and 
pushed  it  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  but  with- 
out the  least  result.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  1  broke  it  off 
at  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

**  *  Poor  Roger,'  sighed  Gabrielle. 

**  I  took  a  corkscrew  and  dug  it  into  the  remainder 
of  the  cork.  Then  I  pulled  and  pulled,  but  the  old 
thing  refused  to  move  I  I  was  compelled  to  call  Pros- 
per. By  this  time  my  wife  was  laughing  heartily  and 
repeating : 

"*Well  —  well  —  well  —  I  see  that  I  can  rely  on 
you.' 

"  She  was  half  intoxicated. 

"  She  was  more  than  three-quarters  so  after  the  c6ffee. 

*^  The  wedding-night  of  a  widow  differing  from  that 
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of  ^  young  girl,  my  wife  simply  went  into  oui  bedroom 
and  said : 

"  *  Just  smoke  your  cigar  for  a  little  while.' 

"  When  I  joined  her  I  really  lacked  confidence  in 
myself^     I  felt  nervous  and  ill  at  ease.. 

*'  I  assumed  the  place  I  was  entitled  to.  My  wife 
said  nothing.  She  watched  me  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips  and  a  visible  desire  to  make  fun  of  me.  This  irony, 
at  such  a  time  and  place,  upset  me  dreadfully  and  really 
took  the  starch  out  of  me. 

"  When  Gabrielle  noticed  my  —  plight,  she  did  noth- 
ing to  help  matters ;  on  the  contrary,  she  only  remarked 
with  a  little  indifferent  air : 

"/.Are  you  just  as  clever  as  this  every  day?  ' 

**  I  could  not  help  retorting: 

"  *  You  are  a  dreadful  tease.' 

"  Then  she  began  to  laugh  and  laugh  till  she  was  ex- 
hausted, 

J   **  Of  course  I  must  have  cut  a  most  ridiculous  figure 
and  I  certainly  felt  like  a  fool. 

**  From  time  to  time  she  would  stop  for  breath  and 
say :  r 

'*  *  Just  a  little  courage — and  energy  —  my  pqor 
friend.'  . 

;   '*  And  then  she  would  go  off  iqto  another  fit  of  hys- 
terical la^ughter.  »      : 

*|  Finally  I  became  so  exasperated  at  myself  and  at 
her  that  I  knew  I  would  strike  her  if  I  didn't  give  up  the 
stru^c. .  \  leape(J  out  of  bed. and  dressed  without  say- 
ing a  word. 

**  She  had  quieted  down  by  this  time  and,  realizing 
that  I  was  angry,  she  asked : 
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"  *  yfhdSiOfi  earth  ar^  you  doing,?  .  Where  arc  you 
going?' 

:"  I  made  no.  reply.:  I  left  the  house,  I  wanted  to 
murder  sorne  one,  to  get  even  with  the  world,  ta  com-^ 
mit  sonie  sort  of  rash  act.  I  was  striding  along  at  a 
great  rate,  whcri  suddenly  the  idea  to  goto  ^  hquse  en* 
tered  my  mind. 

"  Who  knows?  It  might  be  a  test,  an  experience,  a 
training.  Anyway,  it  would  be  a  revenge  1  If  ever 
my  wife  was  to  deceive  me  I  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  I  had  forestalled  her. 

"  I  did  not  waver.  I  knew  of  a  love  hostelry  close 
by  and  I  went  there  like  some  people  who  jump  into  the 
ocean  to  see  if  they  have  forgotten  how  to  swim. 

"  I  swam,  and  most  satisfactorily,  too.  And  I  stayed 
quite  some  time,  hugely  enjoying  the  idea  of  my  revenge. 
When  I  hit  the  sidewalk  again  the  night  was  fading  into 
early  dawn.  I  was  quite  sure  of  myself  now.  I  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  and  ready  for  new  acts  of  valor. 

**  I  walked  home  slowly  and  gently  opened  the  door 
of  my  room. 

"  Gabrielle,  with  her  elbow  on  the  pillow,  was  reading 
a  book.     She  raised  her  head  and  said  in  a  timid  voice : 

"  '  Why,  here  you  are.  What  was  the  matter  with 
you?* 

"  I  made  no  reply  and  triumphantly  resumed  the 
place  I  had  abandoned. 

"  My  wife  was  astounded  and  ever  afterwards  be- 
lieved that  I  had  recourse  to  some  mysterious  secret. 
And  now  she  always  refers  to  '  Roger's  remedy  '  as  if  it 
were  some  infallible  scientific  process. 

"  But,  alas  I  that  was  ten  years  ago,  and  to-day  that 
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remedy  would  not  work  so  well,  I  fear,  with  me,  any- 
way. 

**  But,  if  you  should  have  a  friend  who  apprehends 
the  emotions  of  his  wedding  night,  tell  him  of  my  rem- 
edy and  assure  him  that  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty-five  nothing  is  so  sure  to  be  successful." 
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AS  we  all  sat  ovtr  our  after-dinner  coffee  the  con- 
versation drifted  to  light  women,  for  what  else 
can  a  lot  of  men  talk  about? 

One  of  us  remarked: 

'^  A  rather  strange  thing  haippened  to  me  in  regard 
to  this." 

And  he  began  his  story. 

"  One  evening  last  winter  I  experienced  one  of  those 
awful  spells  of  depression  that  sometimes  take  hold  of 
one's  body  and  souL  I  was  home  all  alone  and  kntiif 
that  if  I  gave  up  to  the  feeling  I  would  have  one  of  those 
crises  of  sadness  that  end  in  suicide  if  they  repeat  them- 
selves too  often.  Iput  on  my  overcoat  and  went  but, 
without  the  least  idea  of  what  I  was  gmng  to  do.  I 
walked  to  the  boulevards  and  strolled  past  the  half 
empty  cafes,  for  it  was  raining,  or  rather  misting,  and 
the  drizzle  dampened  one's  spirit  as  well  as  one's 
clothes.  It  wasn't  one  of  those  good  showers  that  make 
the  passersby  seek  shelter  under  doorways,  but  one  of 
those  rains  that  are. so  fine  that  one  does  not  feel  the 
drops,  one  of  those  humid  rains  that  deposit  tiny  beads 
of  moisture  on  you  and  soon  cover  everything  with  a 
froth  of  icy  water. 

"  What  could  I  possibly  do  to  kill  tunc?  I  walked 
and  walked,  trying  meanwhile  to  think  of  a  place  where 
I  could  spend  an  hour  or  two,  and  discovering  for  the 
first  time  In  my  life  that  ther€  is  not  a  place  pi  amuse- 
ment to  go  to  of  an  evening,  in  whole. Paris^     Finally  I 
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made  up  my  mind  to  drift  into  the  Folies-Bergercs,  that 
amusing  market-place  of  light  women. 

**  There  were  not. many  peopk  in  the  big  music-hall. 
In  the  long  horseshoe  promenade  were  only  a  few  strag- 
glers of  small  means,  whose  common  ext!*action'wasrtla- 
grantiy  depicted  by  their  walk,  their  clothea,  the  (jit  of 
their  hair  and  beards;  their  hats,  their  complexions. 
Once  in  a  while  the  eye  rested  on  some.well^oomed  fel- 
low whose  clothes  looked  as  if  they  belonged .to.biiti. 

**  As  for  the  women,  they  were  the  same  ond'alifrays 
meets  there.  Awful  women,  jhomely'^  fftggtd  oUt  ^nd 
flftbby,  walking  about  with  the  look  of  the  hunter  In  their 
eyei  and  a  ridioalous  expression  of  hajughty  c^temipt  qq 
their  faces,  f 'I  wonder  why  they  always  wcarlth^t.iilly 
expression  ?  .  I  was'  thinking  that  not  one  of  thos0  flabby 
crcaturtes^  puffy  in  sonle  places  and 'cmacidt^dia  others, 
with  big  stem aichs' and  thin  legs,  ,\^as  worth,  the.  loais 
she  has  a  hard  time  getting^  after  shje  has  askeci  five^  ;  ^ 
'  ^'  But  suddenly .  I  saw  a  little.'  Aromaor  wh9  ioQk/^4 
really  nice  and  attractive.  She  wasn't  exactly  ypiith- 
ful,  but  she  seemed  fresh  and  piquant.  I  3tt)pp€d  her 
arid,  In  'a  foolish  way,  without  a'  thought, 'made  my 
price  for  the  night.  I  did  not  want  to  go. back  to  my 
lonely  abode  and  preferred  the  company  aa4  enlbrace  Qi 
tkh  jade."  .  •  .  .  .    >   .... 

♦*  So  I  followed  hen  She  lived  io  a  great  big  house 
in  the  rue  des  Martyrs.  The  gas  was  out  in  the<:haU 
When  we  arrived.  I  walked  up  the  stairs  slowly*  glided 
by  the  stvish  of  her  skirts  and  lighting  m^atches  a§  I 
went.  I  stumbled  many  times  on  the  ricketyrst^ps  ap4 
inwardly  cursed  my  foolishness.  >  ?ii 

i  *< 'She  stopped- on  the  fourth  floor  arid  after  she.h^ 
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closed  the  front  door  behind  us,  she  turned  to  me  and 
asked: 

"  '  So  you're  going  to  stay  with  me  all  night? ' 

"  *  Why,  yes,'  I  replied,  *  that  was  the  agreement, 
wasn't  it?' 

"  *  It's  all  righti  dear.  I  only  wanted  to  knowJ 
Just  wait  here,  I'll  be  bick  in  a  minute.' 

•*  And  she  left  me  standing  ?n  the  dark. 

"  1  heard  her  shut  two  doors  iand  thought  I  distin- 
guished the  sound  of  voices.  This  surprised  and  wor-« 
ried  rtie.  The  idea  of  a  bully  crossed  my  mind.  But, 
as  I  have  a  strong  right  arm,  I  thbUght  to  myself  r 
*  Well,  let  come  what  may.' 

"  I  listened  with  the  greatest  attention. 

"  Somebody  was  moving  about  on  tiptoe  and  with 
infinite  precautions.  Another  door  opened  and  I 
thought  again'  that  I  Heard  a  whispered  converiation. 
Presently  she  reentered  the  room  with  a  candle  in  her* 
hand.' 

"  *  Come  in,'  she  said.  ' 

"  This  speech  meant  taking  possession'  of  the  prem- 
ises for  the  time  being.  I  went  in,  and  passing  through' 
a  dining-room  that  only  existed  for  show,  I  entered  into 
a  bedroom  that  differed  in  no  way  from  the  usual  f 00m 
of  that  sort,  a  bedroom  with  repp  Curtains  and  a  silk 
counterpane  that  bore  several  suspicious  stains. 

*'  She  Continued : 

**  'Make  yourself  comfortable,  de^r.' 

*'  I  eyed  the  room  doubtfully,  but  discovered  nothing' 
unusual  about  it.  She  disrobed  so  qtiickly  that  she  was 
in  bed  before  I  had  time  to  remove  my  Overcoat'.  Shti' 
laughed:  * 
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"'Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Have  you 
been  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt?    Hurry  up.' 

"  I  imitated  her  alacrity  and  soon,  joined  bcr. 

"  Five  minutes  later  I  was  crazy  to  get  out  of  that  bed 
and  go  home.  But  the  overpowering  sensation  of  de- 
predion  and  lassitude  that  had  overtaken  me  earlier  in 
the  evening,  robbed  me  of  all  energy  to.  get  up,  in  spite  of 
the  keen  disgust  I  felt  for  this  public  bed.  The  sensual 
spell  which  this  woman  had  cast  over  me,  beneath  the 
glare  of  the  music-hall  lights,  vanished  in  my  arms  and 
nothing  remained  save  the  vulgar  courtesan,  similar  to 
all  her  sisters  and  whose  kisses  smelled  of  garlic. 

"  I  began  to  talk  to  her. 

**  *  Have  you  been  her^  long?  '  I  asked.  . 

. "  *  Six  months  last  January,'  sjhe  replied. 
•  "  *  Where  did  you  live  before  ?  ' 

"  *  In  the  rue  Clauzel.  But  I  left  there  because  the 
janitr^ess  was  miean  to  me.' 

**  And  she  started  to  tell  me  a  long  story  about  how 
the  janitress  had  gossiped  about  her. 

"  But,  all  of  asudden,  I  heard  a  noise  near  the  head 
of  the  bed.  First,  it  was  a  sigh  and  then  a  distinct 
^und,  like  someone  moving  on  a  chair. 

"  I  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed  and  asked : 

"\What'sth(it  noise?' 

"  With,  perfect  calm  shp  replied : 

"  *  Don't  worry,  dear,  it's  the  woman  in  the  next  flat. 
The  walls  are  so  ,thin  you  can  hear  everything.  •  What 
rotten  hojuses  these  are:    .They're  made  of  paper.' 
.  **  My  in^rtig  wasso  strong  that  I  slid  back  tinder  the 
bed-clotljies ;  and  we  resumed  our  conjversation. 

**  Worried  by  the  foolish  curiosity  that  impels  us  men 
to  question  these  women  about  their  first  false  step,  to 
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lift  the  veil  on  their  first  mistake,  as  if  we  wished  to 'find 
a  distant  trace  of  ihnocenee,  whereby  we  migiit  love 
them  in  the  recollection  of  their  past  modesty  and  can- 
dor, I  pressed  her  with  questions  regarding  het^ 'first 
lovers.  .  ! :.  ^ 

''  I  knew  that  she  would  lie  to  me.  But  what  did  ft 
matter?  Among  all  her  lies  L might  discover'  some- 
thing touching  and  true. 

"  *  Now,  tell  me  ^^liohe  was,*  i  demanded.  ' 

*'  *  He  was  a  boating-man,  dear.'       « 

"'Ah  I    Tell  me  about  it.  ^   Where  were  you?'  " 

*' '  I  was  at  Argenteuil.* 

**  *  What  were  you  doing  there? '  r 

**  *  I  was  a  waitress  in  a  restaurant.' 

"  *  What  restaurant?  '  •      »J: 

**  *  At  the  "  Sweet  Water  Sailer."  Do  ydii  know 
it?*  '  .  '•• 

"  *  Why  yes,  Bonafan's  the  proprietor.'  » 

"*  Yes,  that's  it. "«  •        :  .    -•   .:i 

*'  '  And  how  did  the  boating^'man^  court  you  ?  '      ... 

**  *  While  I  was  miking  his  bed.  He  got  the  best  df 
me.* 

"  But  I  suddenly  recalled  to  'mind  the  theory  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  who  was-  at  the  same  time  a 
philosopher  and  an  observer,  and  whose  work  in  a  khge 
hospital  brought  hini  in  daily  contact  *  with  ill-^fjuned 
vi^omen  and  ruined  girls,  wrth  all  the  misefy  and  shame 
to  which  womankind  is  subjected  by  men  who  have 
money  to  spend. 

"'Always,'  he  liad  saJd  to  me,  'always- a  ^rl  is 
ruined  by  a  man  of  her  own  class  in  life.  IVe  volames 
of  observations' on  the  subject.  People  accuse  the  rich 
of  gathering  the  flower  of  innocence  of'  poor  young 
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girls.  It  is  iH>t  true.  The  rich  play.s^cpnd  fiddle  to 
the  others  and  if  they  gather  any  flower  at  all.  It's  only 
the  second  efflorescence.' 

^'  So»  turning  to  my  companion,  I  b^an  to  Uugh. 

"  *  Oh  I  I  know  your  story.  The  boating-man  wasn't 
the  first  one.' 

"  *  Oh,  yes,  I  swear  he  was,  dear-' 

"  *  You  are  lying.     Tell  me  eyetything.' 

^^  She  seemed  astonished  and  hesitated. 

"  I  continued : 

"  *  V.m  something  of  a  sorcerer,  fair  one ;  I'm  a  som- 
nambulist. If  you  do  not  tell  me  the  truth,  I'll  put  you 
to  sleep  and  make  yQu  give  up.  your  secret.' 

'*  She  was  scared,  for  she  was  stupidf  as  all  women  of 
that  kind  are. 

"  *  How  did  you  guess?  '  she  stammered. 

"  *  Go  ahead  now,'  I  retorted. 

*^ '  Oh,  the  first  time  was  hardly  anything.  .  It  was  at 
the  country  fair.  The  restaurant-keeper  had  engaged 
an  extra  "  chef  i"  M.  Alexandre.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
be  turned  the  place  upside  down.  He  ordered  every^ 
one  around  from  the  boss  to  the  kitchen-maid,  as  if 
he  were  a  king  —  He  was  a  big,  fin^^rlooking  man, 
>wfao  couldn't  keep.quiet  a  minut^  and  who  kept  yellii^ 
all  the  time:  /''  Bring  me  some  eggs,  some  butter,  some 
madeira  1  '*  And  we  hdd  to.  bring;  the  things  on  the 
run,  too,  or  he'd  say.  things  that  made  us  blush  under  our 
very  skirts. 

"  *  After  the  day's  work  was  done,  be  sat  down  and 

.  smot^ed  his  pipe  in  front  of  thf  <loor.     And  as  I  was 

passing  with  a  whole  lot  of  dishes  he  called  tp  me  and 

baid:    *^  Come  on,  kid,  walk  down  to  the  river  with  me 

jmd  show  me  the  place,  wiU  yo\)  ?  ". ' 
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^'  ^  I;  l!kc  a  fool^  went  with  him,  and  hardly  ha:d  we 
reached  the  river  befcure  he  got  the  best  of  me.  It  all 
happened  so  quickly  that  I  didn'tlknow  'what'  be  *was 
doing.'  t  .  Heilcdrt  by  the  nin&  o'clock  tf  ain  'that  'nigUt  ^nd 
I  never  saw  him  again.'  un 

/•SWas  that  aU?.' I  asked.  .  .  !. 

"'Ohl!  she  staranwred,  \i  really  think:  hb'a:  the 
father  of i  Florentin  1 ',  1       .    i  '  '   \   < 

,*^  *  Who's  FkrtjntinPVsiid.I.  ^  .     .  .     v  :   1  .^ 

.     ^' 'He's  my  boy,' shig' replied.  •  .* 

**  *  Ah  1  I  see.     And  you  made  the  boatii»g«^maa  bel- 
lieve'that  he  was  hts  father,  I  suppose?  ' 
.    "*  Why,  certainly  J'     t 

"  *  Did  the  boating-man  have  monfey?'.  .:  /      .' 

'' '  Yes,  he  settled  an  inoome-of  three  hundred  francs 
on  Florentin.'  '       •  ;    j      d.  .  l         i      .      •     • 

'    **  I  wasl beginning' to  cnj6y  mj^self* •  =  I  continued: 

"  *  That's  all  very  nice,  my  dcar-lj^ou  girls  arerft  as 
stupid  >as< we  tthink  you  are^j  And  howiold  it  Florentin 
now*,  pray?'.-.'      ''      '  .  .;•      ■     ..  ...   '  .,; 

^*  ^  He'll  soon^be  twdve,"  ^e.  replibdy:  'and. is  gcovig 
to  be  confirmed  next  ipringi'  1  .«•...  «  1  .' 

^^  *  That's  fine.  And  ever  einicc  that  tifaie,  I  date  say, 
you^ve  practiced  your  profession  coriscieiitiously  ?  ' :       ! 

"  She 'sighed  and  tnuttefed*:-  ' 

'    ^^  *  One  does  what  one  can  -*^'        .   •    .  >  • 

'  '^  But  suddenly  a  loud  n6isein  the  room  inadc  me  leap 

out  of  bed«>     It  trks  as  if  scxnebody  had  falldh  arid  was 

trying  to  scramble  to  his  feet  again  by  holding  [to  the 

wall.        y-  '••;   ••/;.•         /   ..        .     »   ' 

.  ^*  lihad  clutiched  the  dandlciand  was. looking  Sarotind 
the  rooih'  inatiger  ahd  bewilderment.  .  I  Itstcr^ed  breatfar 
lessly  'but  alii'  was  still  again.  . 
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'*  She  had  gotten  out  of  bed,  too,  and  she  tried  to  per- 
suade me  to  return,  by  whispering : 

"  '  It's  nothing,  dear,  nothing  at  all  I ' 

'*  But  I  had  at  last  discovered  from  whence  came  the 
noise. 

"  I  walked  straight  to  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
opened  it**-. and  caught  sight  of  a  wretched  little 
boy  sitting  beside  a  big  chair,  from  which  he  had 
just  fallen.  The  little  fellow  stared  at: me  with  big, 
frightened  eyes,  and  opening  his  arms  to  his  mother, 
began  to  whimper : 

"  '  It  wasn't  rtiy  faulty  mama ;  it  wasn't  my  fault.  I 
went  to  sleep  and  fell  off.  Don't  scold  mc,  mama,  it 
wasn't  my  fault  V 

*^'  I  turned  to  the  woman  and  said : 

"  *  What  does  this  mean,  pray?  * 

'^  She  was  distressed  and  embarrassed.  In  a  stran- 
gled voice  she  replied : 

"  *  Well,  what  can  you  expect  ?  I  don't  make  enough 
to  board  him  away  from  homel  I'm  forced  to  keep 
him  with  me  and  I  guess  I  don't  make  enough  to  pay 
for  a  separate  room  for  hinL  He  sleeps  with  me  when 
Pm  alone.  When  a  visitor  comes  for  an  hour  or  two, 
I  put  him  In  the  closet  and  he  keeps  quiet;  he  knows. 
But  when  a  man  stays  all  night,  like  you,  it  hurts  his 
back,  poor  child,  to  sit  on  a  straight  chair  'till  mornmg. 
—  I'd  just  like  to  see  you.  How'd  you  like  to  sleep  on 
a  chair  all  night?  I  guess  you  wouldn't  like  it  much, 
either  1 ' 

"  Her  voice  was  raised  to  an  angry  pitch. 

"  The  little  fellow  continued  to  sob.  He  was  a  poor, 
miserable,  little  waif,  the  very  child  of  the  closet,  of 
the  cold,  dark  closet,  the  child  that,  from  time  to  timc^ 
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crept  into  the  maternal  bed  when  it  was  empty  of  visi- 
tors, to  warm  his  little  body. 

"  I  felt  like  crying  myself,  and  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  my  own  bed" 
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THEl  STORY  OF  A^DOG 

MME.  LEFEVRE  was  a  country  lady,  a 
widow,  half  peasant,  who  wore  ribbon  bows 
and  feathers  on  her  hats.  She  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  assume  airs  in  public  and  mask  their 
sordid  souls  under  comical  and  pretentious  exteriors,  just 
as  they  conceal  their  coarse,  red  hands  in  ecru  silk  gloves. 

She  had  a  servant   named  Rose,  a  simple,  rural  soul. 

The  two  women  lived  in  a  little  green-shuttered  house 
on  a  lonely  road  in  Normandy,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Caux  region. 

As  they  owned  a  little  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
house,  they  raised  a  few  vegetables. 

One  night,  some  marauder  got  into  the  garden  and 
made  away  with  a  dozen  onions. 

As  soon  as  Rose  discovered  the  theft,  she  called 
**  madame,"  who  came  down  in  her  cotton  petticoat. 

Great  astonishment  and  horror  prevailed.  Some- 
one had  actually  robbed  Mme.  Lefevrel  So  thieves 
were  abroad!  They  would  surely  come  again  1  And 
the  two  frightened  women  looked  in  bewilderment  at 
the  footprints  in  the  onion-patch  and  made  a  thousand 
conjectures:  "See,  they  passed  here!  There  are 
footprints  on  the  wall ;  they  jumped  into  the  flower-bed, 
too.'' 

And  they  thought  with  dread  of  the  future.  How 
would  they  ever  be  able  to  sleep  quietly  now  ? 

The  news  of  the  theft  soon  spread  through  the  neigh- 
borhood.    People  began  to  drop  in  to  discuss  the  event. 

330 
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E^cfa, newcomer  had  to  listen  to  the  volubk  obsefvation^ 
and  ideaa  of  both  women. 

A  farmer  who  lived  nearby^  made  the  ipUowihg^  sug- 
gestion: i  ;  : 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  dog."  ». 

There,  that  was  true,  .they  ought  to  hayc^  a  dbg,  ii  it 
were  only  to  give  the  ^alarml  Ueavenal..  Not  d  big 
dog  I  Whiat  would*  they  do  with  a  tbig  dog  ?■  Hi*  keep 
would  ruin  them.     But  a  little  one,  a  Itttie  snappy  on^. 

As  soon  as  the  last  neighbor  def^arted,/  Mnle.  Lef evre 
discussed  the  idea  of  having  a  dog»  .  After  thinking  .the 
matter  over,  she  found. a  good  many  objections  to  the 
plan.  She  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  a.  bowl  of 
food  for  the  dog  every  day,  for  she  belonged  to  the 
race  of  miserly  rural  ladies  who  carry  centimes  in  their 
pockets  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  giving  alms  to  the 
roadside  beggars  and  swelling  the  contribution  in  church 
every  Sunday.  But  R€>se,  who  loved  animals,  brought 
foith  her  reasons  and  defended  th^m  with  much  skilL 
So  it  was  decided  that  they  would  keep  a  dpgi  a  ypry 
small  canine.  .  ^   .. 

The  search  for  a  ^suitable  dog  began  forthwith*  No 
desirable  animal  could  be  found,  however,  for  th^e 
were  nothing  but  large  dogs  in  the  entire  riegion,.  do8$ 
that  consumed  tn  enornious  amount  of  fo<)d,. 

The  grocer  of  Rolleville  owned  a  small  ;pntf  but  .bf^ 
wanted  four  franca  for  it,  to  coyer  the  expend  ofrtaisr 
ing  it.  >   .  ..     /    t/.  ^i    .;     [ 

Mme.  Lefevre  declared  that  she  was  willifig  to  fiecd 
a  d6g»  but  that  she  w6uld  never  buyione*  ;    „   • 

But  the  baker,  who  was  familiar  with  the  situation, 
one  morning  brought  in  his  wagon  a  strange-lo<)king 
litfik  yellow  cury  with,  stubby  legs  and  a  loi^g  bo4ys  4 
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pointed  face  and  a  big  curly  tail,  almost  as  large  zk  the 
entire  dog.  One  of  his  customers  was  trying  to  get  rid 
of  it,  he  explained.  Mme.  Lefevre  thought  that  this 
hideous  specimen  of  dogdom  was  beautiful,  because  It 
cost  nothing.  Rose  kissed  it  and  inquired  its  name. 
The  baker  replied:     "Pierrot.*' 

He  was  housed  in  a  large  soap  box  and  Ro^  offered 
him'  a  bowl  of  water.  He  lapped  it.  Then  they  gave 
him  a  crust  of  bread.     He  ^te  it: 

Mme.  Lefevre,  who  was  watching  the  proceedings 
askance,  thought  to  herself:  •  *' When  he  gets  used  to 
the  place,  I  will  let  him  run  around  loose,  so's  he  can 
pick  up  his  food  in  the  tillage." 

They  soon  gave  him  his  liberty,  but  this  fact  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  famished. ' 

Besides,  he  never  barked,*  excepting  to  ask  for  his 
dinner ;  but  then  he  would  bark  unceasingly. 

•  Anyone  could  get  into  the  gardenj  Pierrot  would 
trot  over  and  fawn  before  each  newcomer,  but  he  would 
never  utter  a  sound. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mme.  Lefevre  had  become  ac- 
customed to  him.  She  even  began  to  lika  him  and  to 
fcfed  him  at  meal  times  with'  pieces  of  bread  dipped 
in  the  gravy  on  her  plate. 

But  she  had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  tax  on 
d6gs  and  when  a  man  presented  hrmself  and  demanded 
eight  francs ' —  yes,  eight  francs,  'madame  —  for  that 
little  measly  cur,  that  didn't  even  bark,  she  almost 
faiiited  away.  » 

She  made  up  her  mind  on  the  spot  to  get  rid  of 
Pierr<yt. 

All  the  neighbors  for  miles  around  refused  to  take 
kiirt;     Then  they  determined,  for  the  lack  of  any  other 
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means  of  getting  rid  of  him,  to  take  bim  td  the  marl-pit. 
In  the  middle  of  a  large  plain,  was  a  sort  of  hut,  or 
rather  a  thatched  roof  placed  on  the  ground.  It  wa^ 
thie  entrance  to  the  marl-'pit.  A.well,  twenty  feet  deep, 
was  dug  under  the  roof  and  terminated  in  a  series  of 
long  mine  drifts. 

Once  every  year,  men  went  down  into  thisqiiarry, 
when  it  was  time  to  marl  the  soil.  All  the  year  round 
it  was  used  as  a  sort  of  pound  for  stray  dogs  and  every 
once  in  a  while,  when  a  person  passed  the  pit,  he  heiird 
plaintive  wails  or,  desperate,  furious  harjb  and  lament- 
able calls,  issuing  from  the  subterranean  prison. 

The  hunting  and  shepherd  dogs  ran  madly  from  this 
haunted  pit  and  if  you  leaned  oVer  it,  yoi)  were  inlme- 
diately  assailed  by  a  terrible  odor  of  putrefaction* 

Horrible  dramas  took  place  ill  Its  depths. 

Sometimes,  after  an  animal  b^d  been  there  for' ten 
or  twelve  days  and  was  exhausted  and  near  death,  his 
only  food  having  been  his  predecessors  in  the  pit,  4 
larger,  stronger  and  fresher  animal  was  lowered  itito 
it.  There  they  stood,  famished, .  with,  shining  eyes. 
They  watched  each  others  hesitating  and.  eager.  But 
hunger  egged  them  on;  they  battled  a  long. time tand  then 
the  stronger  dog  would  overcome  the  weaker  one  and 
devour  him. 

When  they  ddteimined  to  throw  Pierrot  lAto  the 
marl-pit,  they  looked  around  for  an  executioner- 

The  .man  who  broke  stones  on  the  road  demanded 
fifty  centimes  for  his  trouble;  the  sum  was  absurdly. ex^ 
aggerated,  thought  Mme.  Lef evre ,-:  the  neighbor's  boy 
said  he  would  do  the  job  for  half  that  amount;:  that 
was  also  too  much ;  and  Rose  having  remarked  that  It 
would  be  better  if  they  took  him  themselves,  so  that  he 
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n^Yght  escape  hursh  treatment  on  the  way  aild  ah  intuna-^ 
tron  of  his  awful  fate,  they  decided  they  would  carry 
him  to  the  pit  that  very  evening. 

So  they  set  out  acrossf  the  plain' and  soon  reached  the 
pit.  '  M me.  Lefevre  leaned  over  it  in  order  to  find  out 
if  it  already  contained  a  tenant  —  no-^no  other  dog 
was  there;' Pierrot,  then,  tviouldt)e  the  sole  occupant. 

Then  Rose,  whb  wa^  crying,  gave  him  a  last  kiss  and 
dropped  him  into  the  hole,  and  both  women  leaned  Over 
and  listened  breathlessly. 

First  thisy  hearid  a  dull  thud;  then  a  wail  from  the 
wounded  animal  and  finally  a  series  of  moans  and  ckfr* 
perate,  pitiful  cries.  ' 

He  bdrked  and  barked  for  liberty! 

The  women  all  of  a  sudden  were  seized  with  wild  rc« 
morse  and  fear,  and  they  started  for  home  on  a  run,  as 
if  they  were  possessed.  As  Rose  ran  faster  than  her 
mistress,  the  latter  kept  screaming:  "Wait  for  me, 
Rose,  wait  for  me !  " 

But  Rose,  unheeding,  did  not  stop  until  sthe  got.home* 

They  spent  a  dreadful  night. 

Mme.  Lefevre  dreaiMd  that  she  sat  down  to  dinner, 
but  when  she  lifted  the  lid  of  the  soup-tureen,  she  found 
Pierrot  lying  in  it.     He  jumped  at  her  and  bit  her  nose. 

She  awoke  and  thought  she  heard  him  barking.  She 
listened  attentively,  but  fouiid  ooo  that  she  had  been 
mistaken.        .  .  ., 

She  w«nt  to  sleep  again ;  but,  presently,  she  dredmed 
that  she  was  in  a  long",  long  road.  All  of  a  sudden, 
she  saw  a  big  basket  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and*  in  her  dream  she  was  afraid  of  it. 

Finally,  however,  she  opened  the  basket  and  Pierrot, 
who  was*  concealed  theretti,  leaped  out  and  caught  ber 
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hand  in  his  ttt\h\  and  she  ra^  down' the  roiStd  scream- 
ing, with  the  dog  dangling  from  her  bleeding' wrist. 

She  awoke  at  dawn,  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  rushed  off  to  the  pit. 

Pierrot  was  still  barking;  he  had  barked  all  night. 
Mmt.  Lefevr^' began  to  sob  and  call  him  all  the  pet 
nam€s  she  eould  think  o^f .  And  Pierrot  answered!  as 
best  he  could  in  his  own  language. 

'  She  made  lip  her  mind  to  see  him  at  all  costs  and 
vowed  she  would  make  him  happy  for  the  rest  of  his 

life.-  '"     :     r-  •.••)•..• 

She  went  to  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  pit  and 
told  him  her  story.  He  listened  without  a  word! 
When  she  had  iinished,  he  said: 

"  You  want  your  dog,  doyou?     It'll  be  four,  francs.'' 

Mme.  Lefevre  gave  a  gasp..  All  her  sorrow  van- 
ished under  the  shock:  *■  Fdur  francffl  Wcll^  the 
ideal     Four  francs! "         ^  -  .;.;.«. 

'  He  replied :  •  **  D'ye  think  Pm  going  to  get  riiy  ropes 
and  pulleys  and  the  whole  outfit  and  take  my  assistant 
and  go  and  haul  out  ycr  dog  for  the  fun  of  it?  What'd 
yer  throw  him  in  fer?  " 

She  went  away  boiling  over  with  indignation.  Four 
francs!    Theidfeal  :        '  ! 

As  soon  as  she  got  home,  ^she.  calUd  Rosei  and  told 
her  of  the  man's  demands. 

Rose,  resigned  to  anything,  said :  "  Four  francs  I 
that's  a  sum,  madame." 

Then  she  added:  "Supposing  we  take  the  poor 
thing  something  to  eat,  so's  he  won't  starve?  " 

Mme.  Lefevre  approved  the  idea  with  delight  and 
so  they  started  off  again  with  a  large  chunk  of  buttered 
bread. 
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They  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  took  turns  in  throw^ 
ing  it  to  the  dog. 

As  soon  as  he  finished  one  piece,  he  would  bark  for 
more. 

They  went  back  the  next  day  and  the  day  after,  and 
then  every  day.     But  they  would  make  only  one  trip. 

But  one  mornings  just'  as  they  were  going  to  throw 
in  the  first  piece,  they  heard  terrible  barking  in  the  pit. 
Two  dogs  were  there  now;  some  one  had  thrown  in 
another  dog,  a  big  one. 

Rose  called:  "  Pierrot f  and  Pierrot  answered. 
Then  she  threw  in  some  bread,  but  each  time  a  piece 
landed  in  the  pit,  there  was  a  terrific  fight  and  they 
could  hear  Pierrot  whinfc  pitifully  as  the  other  dog  at>- 
tacked  him  and  took  away  his  food. 

Although  they  cried:  '*  It's  for  you,  Pierrot  I"  it 
was  evident  that  Pierrot  got  worsted  in  the  battle. 

Nonplussed,  the  two  women  looked  at  each  other  and 
Mme.  Lefevre  remarked  sourly :  **  I  really  can't  feed 
all  the  dogs  of  the  place;  I'll  have  to  stop  it."  And 
suffocated  at  the  idea  of  all  those  dogs  living  off  her, 
she  walked  away,  munching  the  bread  that  had  re- 
mained in  the  bottoih  of  the  basket. 

And  poor  Rose  followed  her,  wiping  her  eyes  on  the 
corner  of  her  blue  apitm. 
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OUR  FRIEND  PATIENCE 

<^  f  "\0  you  know  what  has  become  of  Lcrcm'y?" 
"  He*s  a  captain  in  the  Dragons.'^ 
"AndPinson?" 

**  He's  a  sub-prefect/* 

"AndRccollet?" 

"He's  dead." 

We  tried  to  recall  other  names,  the  owners  'of  \^hich 
rose  before  otfr  mind's  eye*  in  all  their  toUcge  parapher- 
nalia. Some  of  these  chums  we  had  found  in  later 
years,  all  married  and  the  fathers  of  families  and  these 
chance  meetings  had  always  left  us  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression, as  they  vividly  brought  to  mind  how  short 
life  is  and  how  everything  passes. 

My  friend  queried : 

"  And  Patience,  what  has^  become  of  f^atience?  " 

I  uttered  a  howl. 

"  Oh  I  Patience.  Just  let  me  tell  you.  About  four 
or  five  years  ago,  I  was  inspecting  in  Limoges  and  was 
at  the  big  caf6  on  the  place  du  Theatre,  having  dinner 
one  evening.  I  was  terribly  bored.  The  business  men 
of  thfe  town  straggled  in*  by  twos  and  threes,  for  their 
"  absinthe  "  or  their  "  vermouth,"  and  talked  loudly  of 
their  own  and  their  competitors'  affairs.  Sometimes  they 
laughed  uproariously  and  sometimes  they  lowered  theiv 
voices  to  speak  of  some  delicate  or  important  matter. 

"  What  will  I  do  after  dinner?  '^  thought  I.  And 
I  looked  fbrward  with  dread  to  the  long  evening  to  be 
spent  in  this  provincial  town.     I  thought  of  the  walk 
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through  the  long,  dreary,  silent  streets,  of  the  terrible 
sensation  of  depression  that  comes  over  the  lonely  trav- 
eler when  he  looks;  ^bout^hi^n  in^  a  strange  place  and 
sees  nothing  but  strange  faces  and  people  who  are  for- 
eig^i  to  hi|Ti^  by  the  very  cut  of  their  clothes^  as  W|||}1  *a6 
their  local, speech  and, habits.  Thea  there  i$  also  the 
sadness  that  comes  from  the  different  houses  and  s&ops, 
the  peculiar  carriages,  that  makes  you  fe<l  liHe  hurrying 
on  as  if  you  were  lost  in  some  dangerous  country,  and 
makes  you  wish  you  were  back  in  your  [hotel,  in*  your 
nasty  hpt^l^^pom  that  js  full  oi^  thQu^^tHdoidors,  \vtiere 
th^  bed  makes  you  recoil  and  the  w^s^-basin  is  filled 
with  dust 

I  was  thinking  of  all  this  and  watching  th^  vaan  light 
t}he  lajnps  in,  the  street.  .My  sadness  was  increased  by 
the  falling  shadows. ^^  What  i^as.I  going  to  do  after 
dinner?     I  was  alone^  aU  alone,  lost  in  this  placed     i  i 

Presently,  a  large  man  sat  down  at  the  table^next 
to  mine,  ap4 'bawled  in,  a  dpq)  voice:  .  '  :i  . 

"Waiter,  bring  me  my  bitters!  "  :,  , 

.  The  *\my  "  siounded  like  a  thunderclap.  I  realized 
at  once  that  everything  in  lift  belonged  to  him,  wind 
ypu  and  tQ  no.pne  else,  and  that  he  had  his  own  char- 
acter, by  gad,  his  ow^i  appetite,  his  owp  trousers,  his  own 
jBverything,  ^l^ich.  belonged,  tjo,  him  >nore  absolutely  and 
more  completely  than  anyone  else.  Then  he. surveyed 
thfi  surroundings,  with,  a-  cpmplacqn^  air.  ;Wh«ii  the 
gaiter  brought  his  bittfcrs,  be  ordered :  i 

", My  paper!'!. 
,.  *'  Whatpapi^r.  does,  be  flea<J ?  '\  I  wondfcred.  ■  Its  title 
w^ould  surely  reveal  to  ijie  his  oplnipnla,  bi»  theOri^vhis 
Jh9l>J)i^S,.  his  little  fables.  .  ';  :      . 
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The  waiter  brought "  The  TixncsJ'  I  was  astdnifihed  1 
Why  "  The  Times,"  $  grave,  dull,  doctrinary  organ?  > 

Thought  I: 

*' He  must  be  a  real  good. bourgeois,  Wiho, leads  a 
methodical,  regjular  life."  ..' 

He  adjusted  his  gold-rimmed  glasses  on  his  n6se  and 
lounged  back  in.  his  seat,  but  bfsfore  he  opeo^d  his  paper, 
he  threw  a  glance  around  the  oafe..  He  caught  sight  of 
me  and  began  to  look  at  me  so  intently;  th^t  I  felt  em- 
barrassed. I  was  e^en  going  to  ask  him  to  e^tpl^in  the 
reason  of  his  scrutiny  when  he  suddenly  bawled : 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  if  it  isn't  Goiltran  Lardc^is.!' 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  I,  "  you  aire  qiJiite  right"  .      j 

Then  he  jumped  up  and  came  over  to  ,where  I  was 
sitting,  .and  held  put  his  hand. 

"  Well,  old  man,  how  da  you  do?  " 

I  felt  very  uncomfortable,  for  I  didn't  recogpia^  him 
at  all.     So  I  stammered: 

**  Why  —  Fm  very  well  t-^  how  are  you  ?  " 

He  laughed. 

"  I  bet  you  don't  reme^mber  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  really  don't  —  although  I  think  —  " 

"  Well,  well,"  he  bawled,  slapping  me  on  the  shoul- 
der, "  I'm  Patjen^e,  Robert  Patience^  your  tpUege 
chum." 

Then  I  recognized  him.  Yea,  it;  was  Robert  Pa- 
tience, ipy  college  friend.  I  rcnji^mbercd  him.  no.w;  I 
shook  hands  with  him. 

"  And  so  you're  well?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I'm  feeling  fine." 

His  smile  was  triumphant 

"  Wh^t  are  you  doing  here?  "  he  inquired. 
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I  told  him  that  I  was  an  inspector  oh  Finances  going 
my  rounds.  Pointing  to  the  red  ribbon  in  my  button- 
hole, he  said: 

•*  So,  you've  mioceeded,  hey?  •' 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  IVe  made  my  way  pretty  well,  and 
you?" 

"  Oh !  I've  done  splendidly,  splendidly." 

**  What  are  you  doing?  " 

"  I'm  in  business." 

**  And  you're  making  money,  eh?  " 

"  Lots,  old  man,  I'm  very  wealthy.  But  come  around 
and  have  lunch  with  me  to-morrow  at  noon,  17  rue  du 
Coq-qui-Chante;  I'll  show  you  my  house." 

He  paused  and  seemed  to  be  hesitating. 

"  Are  you  still  the  good  fellow  of  old?  "  he  asked. 

"Why  — I  hope  so,"  said  I. 

**  Not  married,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  So  much  the  better,  then.  And  ybu're  still  fond  of 
fun  and  all  the  rest?  " 

I  was  beginning  to  think  that  he  w^s  dreadfully  com- 
mon.    Nevertheless,  I  replied: 

*^  Why,  yes.".  ' 

**  And  you've  still  an  eye  for  the  girls?" 

"  I  should  say  so,  old  man." 

He  laughed  a  satisfied  laugh. 

"  Well,  well,  so  much  the  better.  Do  you  remem- 
ber our  first  escapade  in  Bordeaux,  when  we  had  sup- 
per at  Roupie's?     Siy,  didn't  we  have  a  time?" 

I  should  say  I  did  remember  the  time  we  had  that 
night,  and  the  recollection  of  it  brought  a  smile  to  my 
lips.  Other  times  came  back  to  me,  and  we  continued 
this  way: 
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**  Say,  do  you  remember  the  day  we  shut  up  the 
under^teacher  in  pere  Latoque's  cellar?  " 

And  then  Patience  roared  and  struck  the  table  with 
his  fist  and  related  reminiscences  after  reminiscences. 

"  Yes  —  yes.  And  do  you  remember  the  mug  the 
professor  of  geography,  M.  Marin,  made,  when  we 
set  ofi  a  firecracker  just  as  he  was  discoursing  about  the 
principal  volcanoes  of  our  globe?  " 

Suddenly  I  inquired: 

"  Are  you  married,  Patience?  " 

"  I've  been  married  ten  years,"  he  bawled,  "  and  I've 
got  four  children  and  wonderful  kids  they  are.  But 
you'll  see  them  to-morrow,  and  their  mother,  too." 

We  were  talking  at  the  top  of  our  voices.  The 
other  customers  of  the  place  turned  around  in  aston- 
ishment to  look  at  us. 

All  of  a  sudden,  my  friend  pulled  out  a  watch  as  big 
as  a  pumpkin  and  cried: 

"  Upon  my  word,  I'm  sorry,  but  I'll  have  to  leave 
you;  I'm  busy  in  the  evening." 

He  rose,  took  both  my  hands  in  his  big  fists  and 
shook  them  as  if  he. were  going  to  pull  them  ofi. 

"  To-morrow  at  twelve,"  said  he. 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied. 

I  spent  the  morning  working.  The  Treasurer 
wanted  to  retain  me  for  luncheon,  but  I  told  him  that 
I  had  a  previous  engagement  with  a  friend  As  he  had 
to  go  out,  he  offered  to  accompany  me. 

I  asked: 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  Jo  find  the  rue  du  Coq-qui- 
Chante?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  it's  a  five-minute  walk.  As  I 
have  nothing  special  to  do,  I'll  show  you  the  way." 
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So  we  started  off. 

We  soon  reached  the  street.  It  was  a  wide,  pretty 
thoroughfare  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  looked 
at  the  houses  and  soon  discovered  number  17.  It  was 
a  large,  private  house,  with  a  garden  in  the  rcan  The 
front  was  decorated  with  Italian  frescoes  in  rather  poor 
taste,  I  thought.  There  were  a  lot  of  goddesses  hold- 
ing urns  and  some  were  draped  in  nothing  but  a  cloud. 
Two  stone  cupids  supported  a  shield  on  which  was 
carved  the  house  number. 

Said  I  to  the  Treasurer: 

"  Here's  where  Fm  going." 

And  I  held  out  my  hand  to  say  good-bye.  He  made 
a  sti*ange  and  abrupt  motion,  but  said  nothing  and  shook 
hands  with  me. 

I  rang  the  bell.     A  maid  appeared. 
^   "  Mbnsieur  Patience,  please,*'  said  I. 

**  This  is  the  house.  Do  you  wish  to  sec  him  per- 
sonally? "  ' 

**  Why,  yes." 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  paititings  dtiie  to  the 
brush  of  some  local  artist.  A  number  of  Pauls  and 
Virginias  were  embracing  each  other  under  palm-^trees 
bathed  in  a  pinkish  atmosphere.  A  hideous  Oriental 
Ikntern  hung  from  the  ceiling.  There  were  several 
doors  which  were  concealed  by  gaudy  portiires.     ^' 

But  what  impressed  me  most,  was  rfle  odor  ^f  the 
place.  It  was  a  sickish  odor,  redolent  of  rice  powder 
and  mould,  an  undefinable  scent  floating  in  a  heavy,  op- 
pressive atmosphere  that  reminded  nie  of  a  Turkish 
Bath.  Following  the  maid,  who  led  the  way,-  I  as- 
cended a  marble  staircase  covered  with  an  imitation 
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Oriental  carpet,  and  was  ushered  into  a  gorgeous  pm- 
lor. 

It  was  richly,  furnished,  but  it  showed  the  inelegant 
ostentation  of  a  lewd  "  parvenu."  A  number  of  really 
fine  engravings  of  the  past  century  hung  on  the  walls, 
representing  various  half-clad  Udies  with  highj  pow- 
dered ccifiures,  being  surprised  in  uncbnvcntional  at- 
titudes by  gallant  gentlemen.  Another  lady,  reclining 
on  a  much  rumpled  bed,  was  playing  with  a. little  dog; 
still  another  one  was  gently  repulising  the  advances  of  a 
too  enterprising  lover.  One  drawing  shoWed  only  four 
feet,  the  bodies  to  which  thty  belonged  being  concealed 
by  a  curtain.  The  large  room  was  surrounded  by  a 
downy  couch  and  was .  saturated  with  the  same  odor  I 
had  noticed  in  the  hall.  Something  extremely  questiottt- 
ftble  seemed  to  ebianatefrcnxr  the  very  walls  of  the  place, 
from  the  furniture,  the  hangiilgs,  the  exaggerated  luxury. 

I  went  over  to  the  window  to  look  out  into  the  gar- 
den. It  was  large  and  beautifully  shady.  A  broad 
path  wound  around  a  big  lawn,  in  the  middle  of  which 
played  a  fountain,  and  then  lost  Itself  in  some  bushes, 
only  to  appear  again  farther  away.  And  suddenly, 
way  off  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden,  between  a 
double  row  of  trees,  three  women  appeared.  They 
were  walking  abreast,  with  arms  linked,  and  were 
dressed  in  loose,  filmy  morning-gowns.  Two  of  them 
were  blondes  and  the  third  one  was  a  brunette.  They 
soon  disappeared  under  the  trees.  I  was  astonished 
and  delighted  by  the  charming  apparition  and  It  gave 
rise  in  me  to  a  whole  train  of  poetical  thoughts.  These 
beautiful  visions  had  stayed  but  a  moment  In  the  gor- 
geous park  and  had  vanished.     In  an  Instant  rose  be- 
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fore  my  mind's  eye  the  fair  ladies  of  the  past  century, 
wandering  about  in  their  wonderful  gardens.  And  my 
thoughts  lingered  lovingly  on  that  happy,  witty,  tender 
age,  when  life  was  so  delightful  and  women's  lips  so 
kissable. 

A  deep  voice  brought  me  out  of  my  dream.  I  turned 
and  caught  sight  of  Patience,  who  had  entered  the  room 
and  was  holding  out  his  hand  in  welcome,  with  a  radi« 
ant  smile  on  his  face. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute  with  the  sneaky  air 
which  usually  accompanies  the  telling  of  a  love  secret 
and  then,  with  a  wide  and  sweeping  motion,  the  very 
gesture  of  a  Napoleon,  he  indicated  the  gorgeous  parlor, 
the  garden,  the  three  women  walking  in  it  and  triumph- 
antly exclaimed: 

'^  And  just  think  that  I  started  with  almost  nothing— 
my  wife  and  my  sister-in-law." 
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THE  poor  people  lived  precariously  on  the  hus- 
band's small  salary.  Two  children  had  been 
born  to  them  since  their  marriage-  and  the 
original  financial  difficulties  had  developed  into  die 
shabby-genteel  poverty  of  aristocratic  people  trying  to 
keep  up  their  position  in  life. 

Hector  de  Giribelin  had  been  bvought  up  in  the  prov- 
inces, in  the  ancestral  manor,  by  an  old  priest.  His 
people  were  not  wealthy,  but  they  managed  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

When  he  was  twenty,  his  parents  looked  for  a  posi- 
tion for  him  and  found  one  in  the  Navy  Department 
at  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year. 

He  had  foundered  on  this  reef,  like  many  another 
man  who  has  not  been  fitted  by  early*  training  for  the 
battle  of  life.  He  was  like  all  those  who  look  upon 
existence  through  a  veil,  who  are  ignorant  of  means  and 
ways  and  in  whom  special  faculties  and  iron  energy 
have  not  been  cultivated  since  childhood. 

The  three  first  years  in  the  Navy  Department  were 
horrible.  He  had  looked  up  some  friends  of  his  family, 
old  people  without  money  and  considerably  behind  the 
times,  who  lived  in  the  dreary,*  aristocratic  streets  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  In  this  way  he  had  treated 
for  himself  a  small  social  circle. 

Strangers  to  modern  life,  humble  and  proud,  these 
needy  aristocrats  lived  on  the  upper  floors  of  those  old 
houses.     From  the  ground  floor  to  the  top,  these  apart- 
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ment  houses  contained  titled  families;  but  money  ap- 
peared to  be  as  scarce  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom. 

Eternal  prejudices,  the  constat  preoccupation  of 
rank,  the  worry  to  keep  up,  haunted  all  these  old  fami- 
lies, whom  the  inertia  of  their  male  members  had 
brought  to  ruin.  In  these  surroundings,  Hector  de 
Gribelin  had  met  a  young  girl  of  noble  bixth  but  great 
poverty  and  had  made?  her  his  wife. 

They  had  two  children  in  four  years. 

During  four  more  years  the  couple,  constantly  har- 
assed by  financial  worries,  knew  no  other  distraction  than 
an  occasional  walk  on  the  Champs-Elysees,  on  Sundays, 
and  an  occasional  play. during  the  theater  season,  thanks 
to  a  friend  of  Hector's,  who  gave  them  complimentary 
tickets* 

But,  toward  the  end  of  Spring,  some  supplementary 
work  was  given  de  Gribelin  by  his  chief  and  he  received 
a  gratuity  of  thrt^  hundred  francs. 

When  he  brou^t  the  money  home  to  his  wife,  he 
said: 

"My  djear  Hcnriette,  we!  must  get  something  out 
of  this.  Let'fertake  the  children  to  the  country  for,  the 
day."  ^.    ,.  •  ..!      .- 

Andr  aftei?  ^  lengthy  dijfcusaion,  it  waai  decided  that 
they  would  go  on  a  jpicnic. 

**  Well,"  criied  Hector,  **  as  thia. doesn't  happen  eveiy 
day,  rU  hire  a  carriage  for  you  and  the  children  and 
rU  take  a.  s^ddle-horfte.  "  The  exercise  will  do  m^ 
good." 

And  all  tl|e  week  they 'spoke  of  nothing  else  but  the 
coming  picnic.  :    '       -.      .      •       .  ^.     , 

-lEyerydveqing,  wherjr  I^ector  .got  hqm^  ifron^  the 
Navy  Department,  he  grabbed  his  eldest  son,  straddled 
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him  on  hi^  knee  and  jumping  him  up  and  down  with  all 
his  might,  would  say  : 

"  This  is  how  Papa  will  look  next  Sunday,  when  we 
go  to  the  country." 

And  all  day  long  the  youngster  would  drag  chairs 
around  the  apartment,  shouting:. 

**  This  is  Papa  on  the  horsey." 

Even  the  maid  looked  at  *'  monsieur  "with  round 
eyes  when  she  thought  of  how  he  was  going  to  accom- 
pany them  on  horse-back  and  listened  breathlesisly  when,, 
at  mealtimes,  he  told  about  his  former  experiences  with 
horses,  at  home.  Oh!  he  had  had  splendid  training 
and  when  in  the  saddle,  he  could  subdue  any  fractious 
beast. 

He  would  rub  his  hands  and  say  to  his  wife : 

"  I  hope  they  will  give  m^  a  nervous  horse.  Til  let 
you  see  how  I  ride,  and  if  you  like,  lye'll  come  back 
through  the  Champs-Elysees,  when  the  crowd  is  coming 
home  from  the  Bois.  We*ll  look  so  well,  that  I 
wouldn't  mind  meeting  someone  from  the  Department. 
A  thing  like  that  is  quite  enoqgh  to  secure  the  regard  of 
my  chief." 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  saddle-horse  and  carriage 
arrived  in  front  of  the  door  together.  Hector  went 
down  at  once  to  examine  his  mount.  He  had  had 
straps  put  on  his  trouser-legs  and  was  flicking  a  crop 
he  had  bought  the  day  before. 

He  raised  each  onei  of  the  horse's  legs,  patted  its 
neck,  its  sides,  its  knees,  opened  its  mouth,  examined 
it$  teeth,  told  its  age  and  delivered  a  practical  lecture  to 
his  family  on  the  equine  in  general  and  the  onp  before 
him  in  particular,  for  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
fine  specimen. 
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After  everyone  had  been  installed  in  the  carriage,  he 
examined  the  saddle-straps  and,  placing  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  swung  himself  into  the  saddle.  As  soon 
as  the  horse  felt  his  weight,  it  began  to  prance  and  al- 
most unseated  its  rider. 

lo  some  excitement.  Hector  tried  to  calm  it  by 
saying : 

"  Here  how,  beauty,  here  now." 

Then,  after  the  horse  had  quieted  down,  he  turned 
to  his  wife  and  inquired: 

"All  ready?" 

Everyone  cried: 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  *  en  route,'  "  he  shouted. 

And  the  procession  moved  off. 

All  eyes  were  on  him.  He  rode  in  the  English  style 
and  exaggerated  the  rebounds.  Hardly  did  he  touch 
the  saddle,  before  he  flew  in  the  air  like  a  ball.  Every 
once  in  a  while  he  would  seem  ready  to  fall  and  he  kept 
staring  straight  ahead  with  a  pale,  anxious  face. 

His  wife,  who  was  holding  one  of  the  children  on  her 
lap  and  the  maid,  who  had  charge  of  the  other  one, 
kept  saying  over  and  over : 

"Watch  Papa,  watch  Papal  " 

And  the  two  youngsters,  beside  themselves  with  joy, 
gave  vent  to  piercing  shrieks.  The  horse,  frightened 
by  their  clamors,  started  t6  gallop,  and  in  the  effort  de 
Gribelin  made  to  rein  him  in,  he  lost  his  hat.  The 
coachman  had  to  get  down  from  his  box  to  pick  it  up 
and  when  Hector  took  it  from  him,  he  turned  to  his 
wife  and  shouted: 

"  Do  make  the  children  stop  screaming,  my  horse 
will  run  away." 
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They  picnicked  on  jhe  grass,  in  the  forest  of  Vesinet. 

Although  the  coachman  was  supposed  to  take  charge 
of  the  horses,  Hector  arose  every  little  while  to  see  that 
his  mount  lacked  nothing.  He  patted  it  on  the  neck  and 
fed  it  bread  and  sugar  and  cake. 

Said  he;,  ^     ,        ..  ,      - 

"He*s  a  fine  trotter.  He  shook  me  up  a  little  at 
the  start;  but  you  saw  how  quickly  he.  got. oyer » it;  he 
recognized  bis. mapter..     He  won't  be, unryly  again!'! 

They  canae  b^ck  by-  the.  Champs-Elysees,  as  they  had 
planned.  The  broad  avenue  was  filled  with  carriages 
and  the  crowd  was  so  dense  on  the  sidewalks,  that  it 
looked  Jiike  two  jipng  black  ribbons  nuining  f^rom  the 
Arc  de  Trioipphe  ^o  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  A 
shower  of  sunlight  fell  on  the  avenue  and  made  the 
roetjal  on  thp  carriages  ^nd  harnesses  glitter. 

A  folly  of  niovpinent,  a  W9ifderful  agitation,  seemed 
to  ha.yfi  takjen  hold  of  the  people,  the  horses  and  the 
carriages.  And  in  the  distance,  in  a  glow  of  .golden 
light,  sh9fie  t|ie  Obelisque.  Hector's  horse,  after ^  he 
had  passed  the  Arc  de  '^riornphe,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  fresh  ardor  and  flewfpast  the  carriages,  bound  for 
the  stable,  in  spite  of  his  rider's  frantic  efforts^. . 

The.. family  c^r^iagc  ^as  far  behind  now.  Just  as 
Hector^.r/eafh^d,  the  Palaifi  de  rindustrie,  the  animal, 
seeing  an  open  field  before  him,  veered  to  the  right  and 
bolted. home. 

An  ol4»  gray-haired  woman  was  slowly  crossing  the 
avenue;  she  was  right  in  the  horse's  path.  Powerless 
to  check  his  .mount.  Hector  began  to  §hout  at  the  top  of 
his  voice:    .    - 

" Hey,  therel     Hey  1 .    Hey,  there  1  "  . 

She  must  have  been  deaf,  for  she.  quietly  continued 
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on  her  wVy  until  she  was  struck  by  the  horse  With  the 
force  of  an  engine  and  hurled  ten  feet  away  with  her 
skirts  in  the  air. 

Some  men  cried: 

"Arrest  him  1" 

De  Gribelin,  crazed  with  fear,  was  clinging  to  the 
horse's  mane  and  yelling: 

"Help,  help  1"  //   '. 

,  A  terrific  jolt  pitched  him  head  fdriemost  over  the 
ears  of  his  charger  and  landed  him  in  the  arnris  of  a 
policeman. 

In  a  second,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  ftkrious,  gesticu- 
lating mob.  An  old  gentleman  with  a  big  round 
decoration  and  a  white  mustache,  seemed  especially  ex- 
asperated.    He  kept  saying: 

"  Upon  my  word,  when  a  man  is  so  awkward  he 
ought  to  stay  home.  He  shouldn't  go  out  and  kill 
people  in  the  street,  when  he  don't  know  how  to  han- 
dle a  horse." 

Presently  four  men,  carrying  the  old  woma^,  pushed 
their  way  through  the  crowd.  She  looked  as  if  she 
were  dead,  with  her  blanched  face  and  her  bonnet  cov- 
ered with  dust. 

i  "  (Jarry  this  woman  Into  ii  drugstofe,"  commanded 
the  old  gentleman,  "  and  then  we'll  go  to  the  police 
station."  ''     '  ' 

.  Hector  was  placed  between  two  officers ;  a  third  po- 
liceman led  the  horse  and  a  great  crowd  followed  be- 
hind. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  family  carriage'  hove  in  sight. 

Mme.  de  Gribelin  jumped  out,  the  maid  lost  her  head 

,and  the  children  began  to  shriek,     ftector  e3tj)lained 

that  he  had  run  'down  an  old  \^omkn,  but  that'He  would 
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fac  right  borne  and  implored  hi's  wife  m>t  td  Worry. 
The  family  was  finally  persuaded  to  depart  amid  great 
agitation. 

At  the  police  station,  the  explanations  were  short. 
Hector  gave  his  name  and  occupatfon,  and  then  every- 
body waited  for  news  of  the  victim.  • 

A  policeman,  sent  out  to  investigate,  returned  with  the 
report  that  the.  old  Woman  hdd  refined  consciousness, 
but  that  she  was  injdred  internally.  She  Wag  a  Mme. 
Simon,  sixty-five  years  old  and  a  general  houseworker. 

When  Hector  learned  that  his  victim  was  alive,  he 
entertained  hope  and  promised  to  pay  any  expenses  she 
might  incur.  ^    Then  he  bast)ened  to  the  drugstore: 

A  crowd  stood  {>eering  through  tiie^  windows;  the 
old  woman  was  lymg  back  in  a  chair  with  limp  hands 
and  a  d^tcd  expression  oii-  her  face*  Two  physicians 
were  bending  over  hef.  No  limbs  Iwere  Erokett,  ■  but 
they  feared  internal  injuricfe.  - 

Hector  addressed  her:  •  '  ^ 

"Are  you  suffering  a  great  deal?"  he  asked'     j 

"Ohlyes.^ 
>    "Where?''  .  -     •  f    '    ■  i  .  .   .-•     v 

:    "  It  fefeis  likig'  I  had  fire  in  my  rtbmach." 

One  of  the  doitofr's  Stepped  for^rd: 

"  Arc  you  the  one  responsible  for  tfcc  accident,. moh- 
sicur?  .        1  .  ■  ,  ,  . 

-  "  Y^,  mOnsieiir."'  ••  '■     ' 

**'Well,  thi&  womartf  ought  to^  be ^  sent  to  a  hospital. 
I  kno%  of  diie  where  they  wtouid  fcake  her  for  six  francs 
a  day-.    ^WbUld  you  ciitfe  to  hare  me  sei  about  it  ?  ''     . 

Hector  was  delighted;  thanked  die  physician  and 
went  feome' much  relieved.  " 

He  ftittliid  his' Wife  ih  leaxd^.  *  He?  quieted  httfj^.'T 
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"  It's  tnotbing^  and  In'^  fiw  dayaj  tKc.^W  M4y  will 
be  on  her  feet  again  ;<  she  is  ajlready  bettier ;  I  4kaye  siefit 
her  to  a  hospital.  It's  nothing  1  It's  nothing  I  '1  <.  r 
.  The  next  day,  after  office  hour^,.  he  Went  to  inquire 
after  Mme.  Sipion*  He  fopnd  her  sjpping;  ^  k^/>i^ 
with  relish.  .:      .  .  :     • .        :>     ^      ,.  .     •     ■ 

'  "Wejl?".saidhe.       ..     .,    ...  r    .. ,      .   .i  ..  / 

**Ohl  my  goqd  raonsieur,".  8heij-epliiQdi::*f-it's  JMSt 
the  same;  I'm  no  bmen  i  I  feel  JiJIfe  I^wet^  Sf^l-to 
pass  away.'-  .  ,  ;     .,  i 

.    The  house  iphysiciai?^  saidi  it  wowld  be  wtU  tQ  wait  a 
.few-days,  as  oompJicatiOfts  might fset  in. -J  ^.^     .{      : 

Hector  waited: three  days^and  thoo  c^lled^gaiii.i.LThe 
.did  ;woman,  whose -comjjlexion.j^d  fty/Ksswen^  tflear, 
began. jto>moan  as  sdoa  a3>she:.s)awahitn:    ..   \  .i  u.^f  .  .  ^ 

.VI  can't  move,  my  good  (m'sieu^i  I  c%n\  t^tfijit  all. 
I'll  be  laid  up  till  the  ehd  a{  my  days-' '>  r.'.ba  ^^         • 

A  shudder  ran  through  Hectof,iaa  hejjijt^ftc^-  (  W^ 
asked   to  see   the  doctor.    :Th^  JatteriMSJiir-^g^^di  his 

shoulders^'        -i        ']'•      [     j.   /»';    :•    -:.;i    'i'/<    i«!  '/    ."' 

**  I'm  sure  I  can't  say,  monsieur,  she  yeJU  is  60on  as 
we  try  to  lift  her.  We  cannot  even  m'ove/her.  foiling 
chair  without  having  iher  screaih  juijitter4fully^  "I'm 
compelled  to  take  -her  word;  I'm  JOOtJbsidjQ  q£  ^f^,»you 
know.  As  loi^  a8>  I  .have  not  seen  btrrw^lk,:/i  have 
no  right  to  suppose  that  she  is  lying."  '  \  j  j,;> 

The  old  woman  listened,  motionlc»»,iWithiSJIy^'eyes. 
\i  A  n^eek, passed ;Mth)en\'twi>)  wd  <tiieai  ifoiif.^ //Mme. 
Simon  had  .not  'lefbihktiichaif oi  >  :Sh§Ha^e^j^rP^  ^apkiij)i(g 
until  tiight  and  was.  growing  lat..  -^itMlk^d  b^jgji^y 
with  the  other  patienta  ifid' 8«em4dt  p^f  fectly,  .i^ed  to 
her  immobility,  as  if  it  were  a  well-fc^ffled  rj^stv^^jftcf  .^j/er 
"ifty-odd.years  af »toll  as  a  gepQrial Ij^upliveftewv  A] 
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Hector  Wlkd  €very  day^  every  day  he  found  her 
serene  and  comfortable  and  saying: 

^*  I  }dst  can't  move,. my  good  monsieur^  I  just. can't."* 

Every  evening,  Mme.  de  Gribelin,  devoured  with 
anxiety,  would  inquire: 

"And  Mme.  Simon?" 

And  each  time  he  would  reply  with  profound  dis- 
couragement : 

**  Always  the  same." 

They  sent  away  the  maid,  whose  wages  were  an  ex- 
pense they  could  no  longer  afford.  They  economized  in 
everything;  the  entire  gratuity  was  used  up. 

Then  Hector  called  four  doctors  to  give  their  opinion 
on  the  case.  They  examined  the  old  woman,  felt  of 
her  and  tested  her,  the  while  she  watched  them  with 
a  sly  expression. 

"  We  must  make  her  walk,"  said  one  of  them. 

She  shrieked: 

"  I  can't,  my  good  messieurs,  I  can't  1  " 

Then  they  took  hold  of  her,  drew  her  forcibly  out  of 
the  chair  and  dragged  her  a  few  feet;  but  she  slipped 
from  their  grasp  and  fell  to  the  floor  and  screamed  so 
terribly  that  they  lifted  her  back  again  with  the  great- 
est care. 

They  emitted  a  discreet  opinion,  but  concluded  that 
work  of  any  sort  was  out  of  .the  question. 

And  when  Hector  brought  home  the  verdict,  his 
wife  let  herself  sink  into  a  chair  and  stammered : 

"  It  would  be  better  to  have  her  live  here,  it  would 
cost  less." 

Hector  leaped  into  the  air: 

"  What  I     Here  in  our  own  home,  you  mean?  " 

After  this  outburst  he  remained  dazed  for  a  moment. 
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His  wife,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  pitifyl  reni^ia- 
tion,  murmured: 

**  Well,  mon  ami,  I  can't  help  it,  it;  was  not  my 
fault  r' 
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MY  UNCLE  JULES 

A  POOR  old  man  with  a  white  beard  a^sfc€d  us 
for  alms.  My  :  friend  Joseph  Davarandbie 
gave  him  fivp  francs;  this  rather  Surprised  me. 
But  he  said: 

'*  That  wretched  man  brought  to  my  mind  a  story  th^ 
memory  of  which  haunts  me  continually.  I  ath  going 
to  relate  it  to  you. 

"  My  f Wiily,  we  are  natives  of  Havre,  was  not  richj 
just  haying  enough  to  get  along  on.  Although  my 
father  w<>rked  unceasingly,  he  earned  very  little. 

"  My  mother  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  priva- 
tions that  surrounded  us  and  often  made  sharp  remarks 
to  my  father.  The  poor  man  would  then  make  a  ges- 
ture that  distracted  me.  (ie  would  pass  his  hand  Qveir 
his  brow  as  if  to  remove  a  perspiration  that  did  not  exis):. 
I  felt  his  great  sadness.  Never  would  he  reply.  We 
economized  in  every  possible  way.  We  would  never 
accept  a  dinner,  for  we  were  not  able  to  return  it.  Our 
provisions  were  usually  bought  as  bargains,  whatever 
remained  over  on  the  stands.  My  sisters  made  their 
own  dresses  and  would  have  long  discussions  about  a 
piece  of  trimming  that  cost  a  few  centimes  per  yard. 
Our  daily  fare  consisted  of  a  good  soup  and  beef,  wh\c:\i 
could  be  etten  with  any  kind  of  gravy.  We  were  told 
that  this  was  wholesome  and  strengthening,  although 
personally,  I  would  greatly  have  preferred  a  larger  va^ 
ricty. 

'*  But  every  Sunday  we  took  a  walk  on  the  pier  ar- 
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rayed  in  our  best  clothes.  My  father,  in  frock  coat, 
high  hat  and  gloves  gave  his  arm  to  my  mother,  who 
was  adorned  like  a  ship  on  a  ^ala  day.  My  sisters, 
always  ready  first,  waited  for  the  signal  to  start,  but 
always,  at  the  last  moment,  someone  would  invarikbly 
discover  a  spot  on  father's  frock  coat,  which  woul4  have 
to  be  treated  with  a  rag  dipped  in  bienzine-.  My  father, 
with  his  hat  on  and  in  shirt  sleeves,  would  patietttly 
wait  until  the  operation  was  finished,  while  rdy  lAother 
would  hastily  remove  her  gloves,  fearing  to  spoil  them. 
We  departed  with  ceremony,  my  sisters  going  ahead 
arm  in' arm.  They  were  matriageabte  and  therefore 
my  parents  were  anxious  to  call  attehtion  lo  them.  I 
walked  by  my  mother's  left  side  and  my  father  walked 
athfer  right.  '    -'  '   '■  ' 

*'  And  I  well  remember  the  pompous  air  of  my  poor- 
parents  during  those  Sunday  walks,  the  rigidity  of  their 
features  and  the  severity  of  their  glances.  Therjr  ad- 
vanced with  a  dignified  tread,  their  bodies  straight,  their 
legs  stiff,  as  though  some  important  affair  depended 
upon  their  movements,  and  every  Sunday,  when  we  saw 
the  ships  arrive  from  distant  and  unknown  countries, 
my  father  always  pronounced  the  same  words:  *  Ahl 
if  Jules  should  be  on  board  one  of  them,  what  a  sur- 
prise it  would  be ! ' 

*^  My  uncle  Jules,  my  father's  brother,  was  the  only 
hope  of  the  family,  after  having  been  its  *  bete  noire.'  I 
had  known  of  him  since  my  childhood,  and  I  am  sure  I 
would  have  recognized  him  at  sight,  having  heard  him  so 
often  described.  I  knew  all  the  details  of  his  existence, 
from  the  day  of  his  departure  for  America,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  one  always  spoke  of  that  period 
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of  his^  life  in  a  whisper.  It  appears  thait  he  miscon- 
ducted: himself,  tbat^  is  to  say,  h.e  squandered  some 
money,  which  is  the  greatest  crime  a  member  of  a  poor 
f^ily  can  commit.  Among  the  rich,  a  man  who 
amuses  himself  '  fait  des  betises.'  He  is'  what  one 
laughingly  calls  a  '  noceur.'  Among  the  needy,  a  boy 
who  jeopardizes  the  family  fortune  becomes  a  good^ 
for-notfaitig  or  a  rascaL'  And  that  distinction  is  qpiite 
jmtj  although  the  result  is  the  same,  for  the  conse- 
quences alone  determine  the  gravity  of  the  act.  Well, 
Uncle  Jules  had  perceptibly  diminished  the  fortune  my 
father  had  counted  upon,  after  having  dissipated  every 
centime  of  his  own  portion. 

*'  He  was  put  on  board  a  merchaht  vessel  bound  for 
New  York  (as  one  did  in  those  days).  After  he  zr* 
rived  in  America,  my  uncle  Jules  established  himself  as 
some  kind  of  a  merchant,  what  particular  kind  we  never 
knew,  and  he  soon  wrote  that  he  was  making  a  little 
moneyy  and  hoped  ere  long  to  restore  to  my' father  a 
part  of  the  fortune  he  had  lost.  That  letter  caused 
a  profound  emotion  in  the  family.  Jules,  ^who  only 
a  short  time  before,  was  a  good-for-nothing,  suddenly 
became  an  honest  man,  a  man  with  a  heart,  a  real  Da* 
varanche,  upright  like  all  the  Davaranches.  A  sea-cap- 
tain also  informed  us  that  he  had  leased  a  large  store 
and  was  carrying  on  an  important  business. 
**  A  second. letter,  two  years  later  said: 
"  *  My  dear  Philippe :  I  am  writing  you  so  as  you 
will  not  be  anxious  regarding  my  health,  which  is  good. 
I  leave  to-morrow  for  a  long  trip  to  South  America.  It 
may  be  some  years  before  you  hear  from  me.  If  I  do 
not  write,  do  not  be  alarmed.     I  will  return  to  Havre 
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as  soon  as  I  have  acquired  a  fortune.  I  hope  that  that 
may  not  be  too  long,  and  we  will  then  live  happily  to»- 
gether/ 

"  That  letter  had  become  the  gospel  of  the  family. 
It  was  read  on  every  occasion  and  shown  to  every* 
body.  During  ten  years,  in  truth,  uncle  Jules  gave  no 
signs  of  life,  but,  as  time  passed,  the  hope  my  father 
possessed  increased,  and  my  mother  also  often  said: 
'  When  that  good  Jules  returns,  our  position  will  change. 
There's  a  man  who  understood  how  to  improve  his  af- 
fairs.' 

**  And  every  Sunday,  when  watching  the  large  steam- 
ers creeping  along  the  horizon^  and  vomiting  toward  the 
heavens  their  clouds  of  smoke,  my  father  repeated  his 
eternal  phrase.  *  Ah !  If  Jules  should  be  on  board 
of  one,  what  a  surprise  1 ' 

**  And  we  really  almost  expected  to  see  him  wave 
a  handkerchief,  and  shout :     *  Hello  I  PhillppeL ' 

-f*  We  had  planned  a  thousand  things  upon  his  assured 
return;  one  of  which  was  to  buy  with  uncle's  money  a 
Kttle  home  in  the  country  near  d'Ingouville.  I  dare 
not  affirm  that  my  father  had  not  already  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  proprietor.  At  that  time,  the 
elder  of  my  sisters  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  the  other 
twenty-six.  There  were  no  prospects  of  their  marrying, 
which  was  a  great  worry  to  us  all.  After  some  time, 
however,  a  stuitor  for  my  younger  sister  presented  him- 
self. A  clerk,  not  rich,  but  honorable.  I  shall  always 
be  convinced  that  uncle  Jules'  letter,  which  was  read 
one  evening  in  his  presence,  put  an  end  to  his  hesita- 
tions and  determined  him  to  propose.  . 

"  He  was  accepted  with  eagerness,  and  it  was  decided 
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that,  after  the  marriage,  the  entire  family  should  to- 
gether take  a  little  trip  to  Jersey. 

"Jersey  is  an  ideal  voyage  for  people  with  small 
nneans.  It  is  not  at  a  great  distance;  you  cross  the 
channel  in  a  little  steamboat  and  soon  you  are  on  strange 
soil,  for  that  little  island  belongs  to  the  English. 
Consequently,  a  Frenchman,  after  two  hours  of  travel, 
can  land  among  a  people « who  are  his  close  neighbors, 
and  study  their  manners^,  which  by  the  by,  he  probably 
will  find  deplorable. 

"  The  trip  to  Jersey  became  our  sole  occupation,  our 
dream  of  every  moment.  At  last  we  started.  1  can 
see  it  all  as  though  it  happened  yesterday,  the  steamer 
getting  up  steam  and  lying  off  the  pier  of  Granville; 
my  father,  excited,  watching  the  putting  on  board  of 
our  baggage;  my  mother,  restless,  leaning  on  my  un- 
married sister's  arm ;  the  latter  appeared  lost  since  the 
marriage  of  the  other,  like  a  chickien  left  alone  in  her 
nest.  Behind  us,  the  bride  and  groom,  who  always 
hung  back  and  caused  me  often  to  tarn  my  head  in  their 
directioh. 

"  The  whistle  blew«  Here  we  were  on  board,  and 
the  steamer,  leaving  the  pier,  glided  upon  a  sea  as 
smooth  as  a  green  marble  table.  We  watched  the 
coasts  disappear,  happy  and  proud,  as  are  all  those  who 
travel  but  seldom::  Before  our  departure,  my  father 
had  had  his  frock  coat  cleaned  once  more  of  all  its  spots 
and  now,  at  every  moment,  he  spread  the  odor  of  ben- 
zine; which  recalled  to  me  our  Sunday  outings. 

.  **  All  of  a  sudden,  he  saw  two  pretty  women,  to  whom 
two  men  wei'e  offering  oysters.  An  old  sailor  in  rags 
opened  the  shells  with  a  stroke  of  his  knifes  and  passed 
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them  to  the  men,  who  gave  them  to  the  women.  They 
ate  them  in  a  most  delicate  manner,  hol(fing  the  shells 
in  their  fine  handkerchiefs,  and  advancing  their  lips  so 
as  not  to  soil  their  dresses.  Then  they  would  drink 
the  juice  with  a  little  rapid  movement  and  throw  the 
shells  into  the  sea.  My  father  without  doubt  was  .de- 
lighted with  the  charming  manner  in  which  they,  ate  the 
bivalves  on  a  steamer  in  motion.  He  considered  it  good 
form,  refined,  elegant  and  approached  my  mother  and 
sisters  to  ask  them:  !     . 

*' '  Would  you  like  some  oysters?  ^ 

'*  My  mother  hesitated,  on  account  of  die  expense; 
but  my  sisters  immediately  accepted.  My  mother  in  a 
most  displeased  voice,  said: 

"  *  I  am  afraid  of  making  rayself  ill.  Only  give. a 
few  to  the  girls,  or  they  will  be  sea-sick.'  Then,  turn*- 
ing  to  me,  she  said :  ^  As  for  Joseph^  he  does  hot  need 
any,  gne  must  not  spoil  a  boy.'         •» 

'^  I  remained  by  my  mother's  aide,  iindhig  siicth  a  dis- 
tinction moslt  unjust  I  gazed  at  my  father,  who4  was 
conducting  my  sisters  and  brother-in-law  toward  the  <Ad 
ragged  sailor  in  a  most  pompous  manner.  The  two 
women  had  left.  My  father  showfsd  my  sisters  how  to 
handle  the  oysters  without 'spilling  the  jjuice,  and,  to 
better  demonstrate  his  meaning,  .he  took  one,  but  in 
trying  to  imitate  the  women,  he. immediately  dropped 
the  oyster,  spilling  all  the  liquid  on  tub.  coat.  I  heard 
my  mother  murmur :        . . 

"  *  It  would  be  better  if  he  kept  quiet.'  But,  all  of 
a  sudden,  my  father  appeared  anxious;  he  moved  aWay 
a  fewieet,  looked  intently  at  his  family  gathered  around 
the  sailor^  and  then  suddenly^  he  >a{:^rdachedtU$.     He 
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looked  very  pale,  ari4  his  eyes  were  strange.     He  said 
in  a  subdued  voice  to  my  mbtbsr : 

'^-  It  is  extraordinary  bow  hiuch  that  man  who  opens 
the  oysters  looks  like  Jules.' 
'  "  My  mother,  very  much  astonished,  asked: 

*'* What  Jules?'       ^ 

**  My  father  replied: 

"  *  Why^.my  brother  Jules.  If  I  did  not  know  he 
had  a  good  position  in  Ariierica,  I  should  say  it  was 
he.':  :..^ 

"My  mother,  extremely  shocked,  stammered: 

"  •  YoU  must  be  crazy  I  As  long  as  you  know  it  is 
not  he,  why  talk  such  nonsense? ' 

"  But  my  father  insisted : 

"*Go  lo6k  at  him^  Glarisse.  I  prefer  you  to  con- 
vince yourself  with  your  own  eyes.' 

"  She  arose  and  went  to  join  her  daughters.  I,  too, 
looked  at  the  man.  He  was  old,  dirty,  all  wrinkled, 
and  did  ndt= once  look  up  from  his  work. 

**  My  mother  came  back.  I  saw  that  she  trembled. 
She  pt-Qniounced  very  fast: 

**  *  I  believe  it  is  he.  Go  ask  information  from  the 
captain.  Above  all  things,  be  prudent,  to  avoid  hav- 
ing that  -creature  fall  itito  our  arms.' 

"  My  father  disappeared  and  I  followed  him, 
strangely  moved. 

"  The  captiain,  a  tall,  thin  man^  with  long  whiskers, 
wa^  walking  up  and  down  the  bridge  with  an  important 
air  as  though  he  were  commander  of  an  Indian  mail- 
steamer. 

'*  Nty  father  approached  him  with  ceremony  and 
payed  him  sonic  cbtnplimentsuregarding  his  profession. 
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*'  *  What  was  the  populationof  Jersey?  What  ware 
its  products?  Its  customs?  The  nature  of  the  soil? ' 
etc.,  etc,  etc.  One  would  have  thought  that  my  father 
was  talking  of  the  United*  States  of  America.  Then 
they  spoke  of  the  steamboat  wc  were  on,  *  The  Express,' 
then  about  the  crew.  At  last  my  father,  in.  a  troubled 
voice,  said :  *  You  have  an  old  man  there  who  opens 
oysters,  and  who  appears  most  interesting.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  him  ?  ' 

"  The  captain,  who  during  the  conversation  had  be- 
come irritated,  replied  dryly: 

^'  *  He  is  an  old  French  vagabond  whom  I  found  last 
year  in  America  and  whom  I  have  brought  back  to  his 
country.  It  appears  he  has  relations  in  Havre,  but  he 
will  not  go  near  them,  because  he  owes  thehfi  money. 
His  name  is  Jules  —  Jules. Davaranches  or  Darvanche, 
something  like  that  At  one  time  he  was  rich,  but  you 
see  what  he  has  come  to  now*'  ' 

**  My  father,  who  had  become  livid,  articulated,  his 
throat  parched,  his  eyes  haggard :  '  Ah  1  "ah !  Well, 
well,  that  does  not  astonish  me ;  thank  you  very  much, 
captain,'  and  he  walked  away,  while  the  seaman  watched 
him  with  astonishment. 

^'  He  came  back  to  my  mother  in  such  a  condition 
that  she  said  to  him : 

"  *  Sit  down,  we  are  going  to  learn  something.' 

"  He  threw  himself  on  the  seat  and  stammered : 
*  It  is  he,  it  is  certainly  he ! '  Tfeen  he  asked,  *  What 
are  we  going  to  do  ?  ' 

'*  She  quickly  answered: 

"  *  You  mu3t  take  away,  the  girls,  for,  as  Joseph 
knows  all,  he  will  want  to  tell,  them,  and  ajbove.r^IlthingSi 
our  son-in-law  must  know  nothing  of  the  affair.' 
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"  My  father  seemed  stunned.  He  monmired : 
*  What  a  catastrophe  I  ^ 

"  My  naother,  having  become  furious,  .added:  *  I 
always  thought  that  that  thief  would  never  be  anything 
md  that  he  would  be  a  burdeii  to  us  I  As  though  any- 
thing else  could  be  expected  of  a  Davaranchel '  And 
my  father  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as  he 
always  did  at  my  mother's  reproaches. 

"  She  said : 

"  *  Give  the  money  to  Joseph  to  pay  for  the  oysters. 
There  is  nothing  left  now  but  for  that  beggar  to  recog- 
nize us.  That  would  create  a  pretty  scene  on  the  boat 
Let  us  go  to  the  other  end  and  arrange  it  so  that  he 
will  not  see  us.' 

"  She  arose  and  after  my  father  had  given  me  fiv^ 
francs  they  moved  away.  My  sisters,  iwho  seemed  sur^ 
prised,  were  waiting  for  father.  I  said :  *  Mama  had 
a  slight  attack  of  sea-sickness,'  and  then  I  turriedto  the 
oyster-opener:    *  How  much  do  we  owe  you,  sir?  '  ' 

*'  I  had  a  desire  to  add:  *  Uncle.' 

**  He  answered: 

*'  *  Two  francs.' 

**  *  Here,'  I  said,  without  looking  at  him. 

"  I  handed  him  the  five  francs  and  he  gave  me  the 
change.  Then  I  looked  at  his.hand,  wrinkled  and  thiri| 
and  at  his  miserable,  sad  face,  and,  broken-hearted,  I 
said  to  myself:  'That  is  my  uncle!  My  father's 
brother,  my  uncle  I  '  I  gave  him  a  tip  of  half  a  franc, 
for  which  he  thanked  me,  saying : 

"  '  God  bless  you,  young  man  I '  with  the  air  of  a  beg- 
gar who  receives  charity.  I  thought  he  must  have 
begged  in  America. 

"My  sisters  were  coatemplating  me,  bewildered  at 
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my  generosity.  .  When  I  returned  the  two  francs  to 
my  father,  my  mother,  surprised,  a^ed : 

'' '  It  is  not  possible  that  you  ate  three  francs  worth 
of  oysters?'  • 

•'  In  a  firm  voice  I  declared  that  I  had  given  him 
half  a  franc  as  a  •'  pourboire.'  My  mother  started 
aiid,  looking  me  in  the  eyes,  said:  ^  You  are  crazy! 
The  idea  of  giving  half  a  franc  to  that  man,  that  ras- 
call' 

'^  She  stopped,  for  she  had  received  a  look  from  my 
father,  which  meant :  ^  Be  careful,  oar  son-in-law  is 
near.'    After  that  we  were  silent. 

*^Before  us,  on  the  horizon,  a  violet  shadow  appeared 
to  arise  from  the  sea.  It  was  Jersey.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  pier  a  violent  desire  seized  my  heart  to 
see  once  more  my  uncle  Jules,  to  be  near  him,  to  say 
something  kind  and  comforting  to  him.  But,  as  every- 
body had  finished  eating  oysters,  he  had  disappeared; 
without  doubt  he  had  descended  into  the  hold  of  the 
boat,  where  the  poor  old  wretch  was  lodged.  Oh  our 
return  trip  we  took  the  boat  to  Sainti-Malo  to-  avoid 
meeting  him.  My  mother  was  almost  wild  with  fear. 
I  never  saw  my  uncle  again. 

^'  And  now  you  know  the  reason  why  I  sometimes 
give  five  francs  to  a  beggar." 
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THE  walls  of  the  cell  were  bare  and  white- 
washed. A  narrow,  barred  window,  placed 
high  In  the  wall,  so  that  it  was  of  difficult  ac- 
cess^ lighted  the  small,  gloomy  rbom,  and  the  lunatic, 
who  was  sittihg  on  a  wooden  chair,  eyed  us  steadfastly. 
He  was  very  thin  and  had  drawn,  haggard  features 
and  white  hair,  hkir  that  one  felt  had  grown  white  ih  a 
few  months.  His  clothes  scfemed  to  hang  on  his  spare 
frame  and  Sunkeil  chefet  and  stomach.  One  could  feel 
that  this  miserable  man  was  absorbed  and  ravaged  by 
a  thought,  like  a  fruit  by  the  all-conquering  w6rtn.  His 
Folly,  hiis^Idea,*  was  there,  iil  his  Head,  and  it  was  ob- 
stmate,  harassing,  gnawing.  Little  by  little.  It,  the  In- 
visible, Impalpable;  Immaterial  Idea  was  eating  into  his 
flesh,  drying  up  his^  blood,  snuffing  out  his  Very  life. 

What  a  mystery  was  this  man,  whom  a  Dteam  was 
sending  to  his  grave!  This  Possessed  One  inspired 
terror  and  pity  and  infinite  compassion  1  What  weird 
dream,  fatal  and  horrible,  lived  under  that  broW  lined 
by  deep,  moving  furrows? 

Said  the  physician :  *'  He  has  terrible  furious  spells; 
he's  one  of  the  strangest  lunatics  thiat  ha^  6ver  come 
under  my  observation.  He  is  afflicted  with  erotic  and 
morbid  mania.  He's  a  sort  of  necrophile:  He  has 
written  a  diary  which  clearly  shows  the  malady  of  his 
mind.  His  folly  becomes  almost  palpable,  so  to  speak. 
If  you  care  to,  you  may  look  over  this  strange  docu* 
mcnt**'  '      •''•■'  '^•^•'  '■'    ' 

i     ••  ^  •      36s      ''•    •'•"••     ''■''  - 
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I  followed  the  doctor  into  his  office  and  he  handed 
me  the  diary  of  the  poor,  demented  wretch. 

"  Read  it,"  said  he,  "  and  then  tcU  me  what  you 
think  of  it." 


Here  is  what  was  written  in  the  diary : 

Until  the  age  of  thirty-four  I  lived  quietly^  without 
one  love  affair.  Life  seemed  very  good  to  me,  very 
simple  and  very  easy.  I  wai  wealthy.  I  liked  so 
many  things  that  I  had  a  passion  for  none.  How  good 
it  is  to  live  I  Every  morning  I  woke  up  happy  and  did 
the  things  I  liked  to  do.  And  I  went  to  bed  satisfied, 
with  the  hope  of  the  next  day  and  the  peaceful  future 
to  look  forward  to. 

I  had  had  several  mistresses  without  ever  having  felt 
the  frenzy  of  desire,  or  the  ardent  love  that  sometimes 
comes  after  possession.  It  is  good  to  live  that  way. 
It  is  perhaps  better  to  love,  but  then,  love  is  frightful- 
And  yet,  those  who  love  in  a  commonplace  way,  must  ex- 
perience great  happiness,  but  not  such  happiness  as 
mine,  for  love  came  to  me  in  the  strangest  manner. 

As  I  was  wealthy,  I  indulged  my  taste  for  antiqui* 
ties  of  all  sorts;  and  I  often  thought  of  the  unknown 
hands  that  had  touched  these  things,  of  the  eyes  that 
had  admired  them,  of  the  hearts  that  had  loved  them, 
for  one  certainly  loves  inanimate  objects  I  I  often  re- 
piained  hours  and  hours  looking  at  a  little  watch  of  the 
past  century.  It  was  so  dainty  and  pretty,  with  its 
enamel  and  its  wrought  gold  1  And  it  tiicked  as  it  did 
on  the  day  when  a  woman,  captivate^  by  the  precious 
jewel,  went  into  the  shop  and  bought  it.  This  little 
watch  had  not  stopped  goir^g,  had  never  ceased  its  mc* 
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dianlcal  life  nor  the  tk-tac  begun  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Who  was  the  first  to  wear  it  under  her  kerchief,  the 
heart  of  the  watch  beating  against  the  heart  of  the 
woman  ?  What  hand  had  held  it  lightly  clasped  in  its 
tapering  fingers,  had  turned  it  over  and  over  and  wiped 
the  porcelain  shepherds  tarnished  by  the  moisture  of 
the  skin?  Whose  eyes  had  scanned  its  flowered  face 
for  the  expected,  beloved  and  divine  hour? 

How  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  her,  the 
w(Hnan  who  had  owned  that  rare  and  exquisite  Jewell 
She  is  dead !  I  am  possessed  by  the  desire  of  the  women 
of  the. past.  I  love,  through  the  ages,  all  those  who 
have  loved. 

The  stories  of  past  loves  fill  me  with  regret !  Oh  I 
beauty,  youth,  hope  and  smiles!  Should  not  these  be 
eternal  ? 

How  I  have  wept  for  whole  nights  over  the  poor 
women  of  y^terday,  so  beautiful,  so  tender,  so  sweet, 
whose  arms  opened  to  their  lovers  and  who  now  are 
dead  I  Kisses  are  immortal  1  They  hover  from  lip 
to  Up,  from  century  to  century,  from  age  to  age  I  Man- 
kind gathers  them,  transmits  them  and  dies. 

The  past  attracts  me,  the  present  awes  me  because 
the  future  means  death.  I  regret  all  things  of  the  past 
and  I  weep  over  all  the  people  who  have  lived ;  I  would 
like  to  stay  the  hand  of  Time.  But  the  hours  flit  byv* 
constantly  stealing  a  little  from  my  lifetime  and  giving 
me  over  to  the  annihilation  of  to-morrow.  And  I  will 
never  live  again. 

But  I  am  not  to  be  pitied.  For  I  found  The  One 
I  was  looking  for ;  and,  through  her,  I  tasted  heavenly 
delights. 

One  bright  morning  I  was  loafing  around  Paris, 
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happy  and  light-hearted,  looking  into  all  &ie  shop- 
windows.  All  of  a  sudden  I  noticed  a  beautiful  Italian 
cabinet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  a  rare  and 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanshif).  I  attributed  it  to  a 
Venetian  artist  by  the  name  of  Vitelli,  who  tva&  iquite 
celebrated  in  his  time. 

I  passed  on. 

Why  did  the  recollection  of  that  cabinet  hatind  me 
with  such  insistence  that  it  made  me  retrace  my  steps  ? 
I  stopped  once  more  in  front  of  the-  curiosity-shop  and 
felt  the  temptadon  to  purchase  the  cabinet.  • 
1  What  a  strange  thing  temptation  is  I  You  look  at 
a  thing  and,  little  by  little,  it  seduces  you,  troubles  you, 
takes  possession  of  you  as  would  a  woman's  face. 

Its  charm  envelopes  you,  a  weird  charm,  which  pro«- 
ceeds  from  its  color,  its  shape  and  its  own  particular 
physiognomy;  and  you  already  love  it,  desire  it,  yearn 
for  it.  „  The  fever  of  possession  is  upon  you,  weak'  nt 
first,  as  if  it  were  timid,  but  stronger  and  stronger*  a« 
time  goes  on,  until  it  becomes  a  raging  passioni. 

Arid  the  dealers  seem  to  read  in  your  eyes  the  sc*- 
cret  and  irresistible  longing  that  is  in  you. 

I  bought  the  cabinet  and  had  it  sent  home  immedi- 
ately.    I  had  it  placed  in  my  bedroom. 

Ohl  I  pity  all  those  whp  do  not  know*  the  hdriey- 
moon  that  a  coUectxDti  spends  with  the  antiquity  he  has 
purchased.  He  caresses  it  with  hand*! and  eye  as  if 
it  were  of  flesh;  he  hovers  around  it  continually  and 
never  stops  thinking  of  it.  Its  cherished  remembrance 
follows  him  about,  in  the  sttreets,  in,  society,-  every- 
where; and  when  he  comes  home,  he  runs  and  Iboks  at 
it  before  taking  off  his  hat. 

Really,  for  a  week  I  adored  that  cabinet.     I  opened 
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its  drawers  and  its  doors,  handled  it  with  delight  and 
tasted  all  the  joys  of  possession. 

:Oae  night,  while  I  T^as  feeling  a  panel,  I  discov- 
ered that  there  was  isome  secret  device  about  the  cabi* 
net.  My  heart  began  to  beat  and  I  spent  the  .[whole 
night  trying  to  solve  the  myst^ryj 
.  I  Succeeded  the  following  day,  when  I  inserted  the 
blade  of  a  knife  ill  a  crack  of  the  wood.  A  board,  slid 
back  and  I  saw,  lying  on  bldck  velvet,  a  marvelous 
braid  of  golden  hair;    •    -   . 

Ytes,  ^  big  braid  of  golden  hair,  almost  Tidan-^ooli- 
ored^  that. was  tied  with  a  gcdd  cordi  I 

I  was  bewildered  and  I  trembled  from  head  to  fdoti 
An  almost  imperceptible  perfume,  so  old  that  it  seemed 
tile  ghost  of  itself,  emanated  from  the  drawer  and  the 
weii*d  relic.  '  >.     ! 

I  lifted  it  gently;,  almost  religiously,  from  its  resting* 
place.  It  unrolled  and  touched  the.  floor;  it  was  so 
thick  and  brilliant,  so  light  and  ^ebpentine,  that  it  looked 
like  theilaming'tail  oi  a  comeL      ' 

A:;straiige  emotion  clutched  my  throat.  What  was 
this  find?  When  and  how  had  this  brat4  been  hidden 
in  that:  di^awer?  '.  What  adventure  or.  drama  was  b&* 
hind  this  ;discbvery? 

Who  had  ciit  this  hair?  Had  it  been  a  lover,  when 
parting  forever  from  his.  mistress?  Or  a  husband 
anaAated  by  a  spirit  of : revenge?  Or  had  it  been  the 
fair  owner  herself,  in  a  fit  of  despair? 

Was  :she  about  to  enter  a  convent  when  she  had 
thrust  that; treiasure  into  the  drawer^  to  be  a  sortol 
token  to  the  living  world  ?  ■  Was  she,  young  and  fair,  to 
be  nailed  in  her  coffin  ■  and  had  her  lover  kept  that 
glorious  adornment,  the  only  thing  about  her  that  was 
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not  destined  to  perish  in  the  earth,  the  only  thing  he 
might  worship  and  caress  in  his  hours  of  despair  ? 

Was  it  not  strange  that  this  golden  hair  was  un- 
tarnished, when  not  a  bit  of  the  body  from  whence  it 
had  sprung,  remained  ? 

It  ran  through  my  fingers,  caressed  my  skin  with  the 
gentle  touch  of  a  dead  person.  I  felt  so  troubled  diat 
i  almost  wept.  I  held  the  braid  a  long,  long  time  in 
my  hand  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  something  of  its 
owner's  soul  had  remained  within  its  meshes.  Then 
I  laid  it  away  carefully  on  the  worn  velvet,  closed  the 
drawer  and  went  out  to  take  a  long  walk  and  be  alone 
with  my  dreams. 

I  walked  a  long  time,  filled  with  emotion  and  sad* 
ness,  the  same  emotion  one  feels  after  a  love  kiss.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  lived  before,  as  if  I  had 
known  the  owner  of  the  golden  hair. 

When  I  got  home,  an  irresistible  longing  came  over 
me  to  look  at  the  braid.  I  took  it  out  of  the  drawer 
and  instantly  a  long  shudder  ran  through  my  frame; 

For  a  few  days  I  remained  in  my  usual  state  of 
mind,  although  the  thought  of  the  golden  braid  never 
left  me.  Whenever  I  was  home  I  had  to  look  at  it  and 
touch  it.  I  would  unlock  the  drawer  with  the  same 
emotion  I  would  have  felt  had  it  been  the  door  of  my 
beloved's  chamber.  In  my  heart  and  in  my  hands  was 
a  continual,  peculiar,  sensual  yearning  to  feel  the  golden 
flood  of  this  dead  hair  on  my  skin.  Then,  after  I  had 
satisfied  my  longing  and  had  closed  the  drawer  again, 
I  still  felt  its  presence,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living, 
breathing  thing  imprisoned  in  the  cabinet;  I  felt  its 
presence  and  desired  it  anew;  I  felt  anew  the  longing 
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to  take  it  out,  to  touch  it  and  animate  myself  through 
its  delightful,  cool,  silky  contact. 

A  month  or  two,  I  don't  remember  exactly,  went  by. 
The  braid  haunted  me ;  I  was  happy  and  tormented  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  I  were  expecting  the  fulfillment  of 
my  desires. 

I  used  to  lock  myself  in  my  room  to  be  alone  with 
it,  to  feel  it  on  my  skin,  to  bite  it,  kiss  it,  roll  my  face 
in  it.  I  drowned  my  lips  in  it  and  my  eyes,  so  that 
the  light  of  day  would  come  to  me  through  its  golden 
mazes. 

I  loved  it,  yes,  I  loved  it  I  could  not  live  without 
it,  could  not  remain  away  from  it  an  hour..   : 

And  I  waited  •  •  .  waited  for  what?  I  did 
not  know.  For  Her.  One  night  I  awoke  with  the  sen- 
sation that  somebody  was  in  my  room. 

Of  course,  I  was  alone.  But  I  could  not  go  to  sleep 
again  and  as  I  tossed  about  without  finding  rest,  I  got  up 
to  look  at  the  braids  It  seemed  softest  to  me,  more 
animated  than  usual.  Do  the  deibd  return?  The 
kisses  I  rained  upon  it  almost  made  me  faint  with 
ecstasy  and  I  carried  it  to.  bed  with  me  and  glued  my 
lips  to  it  as  to  a  beloved  mistress. 

The  dead  come  back.  For  She  came  to  me.  Ye8» 
I  saw  her,  held  her,  possessed  her .  as  she  was  in  this 
life,  tall,  blonde,  plump,  with  cool  breasts  and  lyre- 
sbaped  hips,  and  my  kisses  traveled  from  her  throat 
to  her  little  feet,  following  all  the  divine  curves  of.  her 
body. 

Yes,  I  possessed  her  every  day,  every  night.  She 
came  to  me  every  night,  the  Beautiful^  Adorable,  Mya^ 
terious,  Unknown  One.  r 
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My  happiness  was  so  great  that  I  was  unable  to 
conceal  it.  When  I  was  with  her  I  felt  a  superhuman 
bliss,  a  stFange  joy  at  being  able  to  possess  the  Invisible, 
the  Immaterial,  Death  Itself,  so  to  speak.  No  lover 
ever  tasted  such  ardent,  terrible  delights  1 

I  was  unable  to  conceal  my  bliss.  I  loved  her  so 
that  I  would  not  go  anywhere  without  her  and  I  took 
her  everywhere  with  me. 

I  showed  her  around  town  as  my  wife,  I  took  her 
to  the  theaters  in  private  boxss  as  my  mistress. 

But  they  saw  her  .  .  .  they  guessed  my  secret 
.  .  .  they  tore^  her  from  mc  i.  .  •  and  they 
threw  me  into  prison  like  a  malefacton  They  tock 
her  away  from  me     .     .     .     Oh  1  misery!   ..  •.    .. 


*  Here  the  manuscript  ended.  And  just  as  I  looked 
at  the  physician  with  bewildered  eyes,  a  frightful  cry, 
a  ho^l  of  helpless  rage  and  exasperated  desire  rang 
through  the  asylum* 

**  Listen  to  him,''  said  the.  physician.  "We  haye  to 
give  that  obscene  lunatic  a  shower  bath  five  times  a  day* 
Other  men  besides  Sergeant  Bertrand  have  loved  dead 
women." 

Filled  with  pity,  horror  and  astonishment,  I  stam^ 
mered:  .      . 

*' But  .  .  .  the  braid  .  ♦  .  did  it.  really 
exist?"         > 

The  doctor  rose,  opened  a  closet  filled  with  bottles 
and  instruments,  and  grabbing  a  braid  of  blonde  hair, 
ftqiig  it  across  the  room  to  me;  It  flew  into  jny  lap  like 
a  golden  bird.  *  ■ 

I  shuddered  as  I  felt  its  soft,  caressing  touch  on  my 
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hands.  And  my  heart  throbbed  with  disgust  and  cov- 
etousness;  with  disgust,  as  when  <m^^  comes  in  contact 
with  the  accessories  of  a  crime,  with  covetousness  as 
when  one  experiences  the  temptation  of  i^methii^  both 
mysterious  and^degrading* 

The  physiciitn  shrugged  his  shouki^s ^nd  remarked;. 

*^  Reallyi  the  mind  of  man  is  cipgble . of  ,any thing  I " 
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NO  I  mon  ami,  it  cannot  be.  That  which  you 
ask  of  me  is  revolting  and  disgusting.  They 
say  that  God,  (you  know  that  I  believe 
in  God,)  has  spoiled  all  the  good  that  he*  has 
created  by  joining  something  horrible  with  it.  He 
has  given  us  the  power  of  loving>  the  sweetest  joy  we 
have  in  this  world,  but  He  thinks  that  sentiment  Is  too 
pure,  and  too  beautiful  for  us,  so  he  has  created 
the  senses  —  the  ignoble  senses,  which  are  coarse,  re- 
volting and  brutal.  He  has  created  them  as  if  in  de- 
rision, contaminating  them  with  all  the  filth  of  the  body. 
He  has  conceived  the  idea  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
cannot  think  of  it  without  a  blush  of  shame,  neither 
can  we  speak  of  it,  except  with  lowered  voice.  The 
atrocious  act  is  enveloped  in  shame.  It  hides  itself, 
it  revolts  the  soul,  it  wounds  the  sight,  it  shames  the 
morals,  and  is  pursued  by  the  law.  Never  again  speak 
of  it  to  me,  never  I 

I  do  not  know  if  I  still  love  you,  but  I  know  that 
I  am  happy  when  I  am  near  you,  and  when  I  see  the 
tender  look  in  your  eyes,  and  hear  the  beloved  tones 
of  your  voice,  but  if,  through  weakness  on  my  part,  you 
obtained  what  you  desire,  from  that  day  you  would 
become  odious  to  me.  The  delicate  chains  of  friend- 
ship which  hold  us  together  would  be  broken.  There 
would  be  between  us  an  abyss  of  crime.  Let  us  re- 
main as  we  are.  And  .  •  .  love  me  if  you  will, 
I  will  permit  it  Your  friend, 

Genevieve. 
374 
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Madame  :       ; 

Will  yon  all6w  me  in  turn  to  speak  to  you  as  frankly 
as  you  have  to  me,  without  polite  phrasing.  I  will 
speak  just  as  plainly  and  unreservedly  as  I  would  to 
a  friend  who  takes  his  eternal  vows. 

r  also  do  not  know  if  I  love  you.  I  could  not 
really  know  until  after  that  which  revolts  you  so  much 
has  happened. 

Have  you  forgotten  the  lines  by  Musset: 

Je  m£  souviens  encor  de  ces  spasmes  terribles, 
De  ces  baisers  tttuets,  de  ces  muscles  ardents, 
De  cet  etre  absorbe,  bleme  et  serrant  les  dents. 
S'ils  ne  sont  pas  divins,  ces  moments  sont  horribles. 

This  sensation  of  horror  and  insuperable  disgust^  we 
also  experience  when  we  are  carried  away  by  the  heat 
of  passion,  and  we  let. ourselves  be  mated  at  hazards 
But  when  a  woman  is  for  us  the  being  of  our  choice, 
a  creature  of  continued  charm,  of  infinite  seduction 
as  you  are  for  me,  the  caress  then  becomes  tht  most 
fervent,  the  most  perfect^  the  most  infinite  happiness. 

The  caress,  madame,  is  the  test  of  love.  When  our 
passion  diminishes  after  the  embrace,  we  have  deceived 
ourselves,  but  when  it  Increases,  then  we  know  that  we 
love. 

.  A  philosopher,  who  does  not  practice  these  doctrines; 
has  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  snaltc  of  nature. 

"  Nature  craves  beings,"  he  says,  "  and  to  impel  us 
to  create  them,  she  has  mingled  the  double  enticement 
of  love  and  voluptuousness  in  the  snare."  "And," 
he  adds,  "  from  the  moment  we.  give  ourselves  up  to 
our  passions,  as  soon  as  the  sweet  madness  of  the  em* 
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brace  has  passed,  a  profound  sadness  falls  upon t. us, 
we  see,  we  feel  and  we  know  the  vcilid  and  i  (secret 
reason!  which  has  impdled  us  In  spite  of  ourselves; V 

This  is  often  triie,-^  very  often  indeed,  and  it  is  then 
that  we  experience  the  feeling  of  disgust*  Nature  has 
vanquished  bur  passions,  she  has  thrown^  us  at  her  will 
into  the  arms  that  opened  to  receive  us^  because  she: 
decreed  that  arms  should  open.  ;  • 

Yes  I  I  khow  the  cold  akid  violent  kiddes  on  stntnge 
lips,  the  fixed  and  ardent  look  in  eyes  that  one  has 
never  seen  before,  and  will  never -see  again,  jand'all 
that  which  I  cannot  here  say,  all  which  leaVes  in<the 
soul  a  bitter,  bitter  melancholy.  Biit  when  this  dloud 
of  affection  that  we  call  love  has  enveloped  two  beings, 
when  they  have  thought  of  each  other  constantly,  for 
a  long  time,  when  daringan  absehce  they  are  foreVer 
in  the  mind,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  the  swqet  sou* 
venir  brings  t^  the  ^oul  the  features  of  the  beloved 
face,  the  smile,,  and  th\e  sound  of  the  voice,  when*  iti 
thought  they  have  possessed  the  absent  one,  is  it  not 
natural  then  that  at  least  we  open  our  arms  to  eaob 
other,  that  our  lips  meet  and  that  our  bodies^  blend: 

Have  you  never  had  the  desire'  to  be  kissed  ?  Tell 
me,  if  lips  do  not  call  to  other  lips,  and  if  a  look  cannot; 
excite  furious  and  unrestrainable  passions;  Assurecfty, 
there  is  the  snare,  the  impure  snare,  you  will  -say.! 
What  does  that  matter  ?  I  know  it,  I  love  it,  and  I 
will  fall  into  the  snarei  '  Nature  teaches  us  to  caress,' 
but  hides  her  ruse,  which  is  to  force  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves  to  perpbtuate  the  generations.  W^ill  then,'  let 
us  steal  caresses  from  her,  make  them  our  own^  refine 
them,  change  them,  idealize  them,  if  you  wish;  natun^ 
deceives  ^  us,  so  <  let  us  deceive  •  the  treacherous  o^e'un 
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our  tyiji-  Let  US;  do  mpce  ths^O  shes  WQvld  have  us  do, 
more  than  sh^'w<i<i)d  d^ire  to  teach  u$.  Let  the  caress 
be  like  a  precious  met^r  (brought  out  roughly  f ^om  the 
earth,  we  ^ill  .take>t»  and  wprjc.  at  it,  uiil;il  it  is  wrought 
ta  peTifec^igii*  without  giving;.thought  tp  the  original 
design,  lO;*  of  the  concealed,  caprices  of  hipi  whon^  yom 
call  God.  ,:Aitidii  our  thoughts,  can  poetize  all  l;hi(^si 
let  us  ppetls^e  tjbe  carets,,  madame^  even  tp  its  most  ter- 
rible hni^^li^ies,  it^  mpst^ingeipiipua  cpntriyarice^,  a^d  its 
most  prodigioqs  devipesi^  ^  Madame,  let;  us  love  the  de- 
licioiis  caress  %e  the/^rong  w}nq  which  iptopcicates,  like 
the  ripe,  fruit  yjfhich  ^e^tens  the  njouth,  lik^  all  hapr 
pi&ess  which  pc^netf^tQs : the  jbqdy*  Let  us  loye.  flpshi 
beca^ise  Ifesh  i&rb^^utiful,  b^frause  it  is  white,  pnd  f^Tin> 
and.,sn)OQ);IvajDd:so{t,  and  exquisite  to  , the  lips  and 
hands.  When  qtu:  artijsts  sought  fpr  the  rarest, ;  and 
the  pur^^  fQrm.ifpr  the  quaffing  .bpwlr-rrr  wherein  Art 
could,  drink)  tp  ^i^feity,.what;did  thcy  choose?  Th^y 
chose  a  wopaan'^  rounded  bosom  of.  which  the  flower 
resei^bl^  thM:pf  the. rose..  I.  onq^read  in  an  erudite 
booky  entitled  the ,  Dictionary  of  Nfediqal  Science'  this 
defif>itiipp:  ,pjf  fhe  bosojns,,  whichi  th^y  .say,,,  was^  origi- 
nate by  Joseph  Rrudhopjme,  who  (is  now^a  doctor  ^pf 
medicine  :^  A^  A  wpmaq's  breasts  can  Jbe ;  considered  as 
aju  object  ^hat  is  created  for  ^.  tyyofpld  ,p^rpo^f,t^hat 
of  J  utility,  and  t^at.of  p^easufe,"  ijf  ypa  wj^h.we  wHl 
pasp  ^y  th;^t;pi  utility,  and , speak,  o^i|y.p^t|^e  (;h^^, 
\ypi;ild  ijli  .hftvje  jits  i  exgui^itje,' fprm,  wl^os^.  call , for  a 
icare^.  is Jrfesisjtiblpi  if.  it  werjB  only  destin^  to;^ivc 
noiH'ishmeiatitptbe^ittlpWes.?  .  .;  .  : ,,  .  1.,  ,  ;:. 
^a^an^,;  l^tj  us  Jeavi^  it;  to,  the,mojiatt^ts  ,tp  prea^ 
modesty  to  us,  and  let  the  doctors  give  us  prudent  ^- 
vice,  let  the  ppetsj^-jthf  decftiyfrs  .who  deceive  thjem- 
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selves  —  sing  of  the  chaste  union  of  souls  and  of  in- 
corporeal happiness;  let  us  leave  the  homely  women 
to  their  duties,  and  the  rational  men  to  their  useless 
work,  the  lay  brethren  to  their  doctrines,  the  priests  to 
theif  commandments,  but  we  will  love  above  all  ehe 
the  tiaress  which  intoxicates,  maddens,  enervates,  ex- 
hausts and  revives,  which  is  sweeter  than  perfume, 
lighter  than  the  breeze,  more  acute  than  wounds,  quick 
and  devouring,  which  forces  a  prayer,  4  cry,  a  teat,  a 
sigh,  and  which  can  impel  us  to  commit  any  crime,  or 
any  act  'of  courage.  Let  us  adore  it,  not  in  a  tranquil, 
normal,  or  legal  manner,  but  viblentlyi  furiously,  im- 
moderately. Let  us  search  for  it  as  we  seardi  for 
gbld  and  diamonds?,'  for  it  is  of  greater  value,  being 
inestimable  and  transient.  Pursue  it  without  ceasing, 
die  for  it  and  byit.  And  if  you  wish,  madame,  I  will 
tell  you  a  truth  which  you  will  not  firid,  I  believe,  in  any 
book, —  the  only  happy  women  on  earth  are  those  who 
are  loved  with  this  intensity,  who  do  not  whnt  for 
caresses.  They  live  without  care,  without  "torturing 
thoughts,  with  only  one  desire,-^  the  desire  for  the 
next  kiss  which  will  be  as  sweet  and  as  satisfying  as 
the  last.  The  others- — those  to  whom  the  caress  is 
circumspect,  incomplete  or  rare,  their  lives  are  tor- 
mented by  a  thousand  restless,  disquieting  thoughts,  by 
the  love  of  gold,  the  love  of  self-cohceit,  by  all  the 
events  which  in  time  become  griefs.  But  women  who 
are'  caressed  to  satiety  have  need  of  nothing,'  desire 
nothing,  regret  nothing.  They  live  in  a  tranquil  and 
happy  dream,  scarcely  aware  of  what  would  be  to  others, 
irreparable  disasters,  for  the  caress  I'eplaces  a!l,  cures 
ill!,  consoles  all. 
'    J  have  still  so  much  more  to  tell  yoUi 
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These  two  letters  written  on  Japanese  paper  of  rice 
straw,  were  found  in  a  little  Russian  leather  pocketbook, 
under  a  praying  desk  m  the  Madeleine  Church  on 
Sunday  morning  after  the  one  oVlock  mass,  by 
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IN  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  train  rushed  onward 
at  express  speed.  The  compartment  in  which  I  was 
seated  was  stuffy,  the  cushions  reeked  with  the 
strong  odor  of  phenol  disinfectant.  Undoubtedly  this 
train  of  the  P.  L.  M.  had  come  from  Marseilles.  Seated 
opposite  to  me  was  an  old  gentleman  who  was  gazing 
out  of  the  window;  we  were  the  only  occupants  of  the 
car.  The  night  was  suffocating,  moonless,  without  a 
breath  of  air,  and  not  a  star  was  visible.  The  steam 
from  the  plunging  engine  came  to  us  through  the  open 
window,  and  threw  into  our  faces  a  warm,  sluggish 
breath  —  oppressive  and  stifling.  We  had  started 
from  Paris  three  hours  ago  and  were  en  route  for  the 
center  of  France,  but  so  far,  we  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  country  we  had  traversed.  We  were  sitting  silently 
by  the  window  when  suddenly  there  appeared  before 
our  eyes  a  fantastic  apparition;  before  a  great  fire  in 
a  wood  two  men  were  standing.  We  saw  them  for  a 
moment  only  —  two  miserable  outcasts  in  tattered  gar- 
ments, crimson  in  the  gleaming  light  reflected  from 
the  roaring  fire,  their  dark,  bearded  faces  turned 
towards  us,  and  round  and  about  them,  like  the  setting 
of  a  drama,  the  green  trees  —  glimmering  with  rugged 
trunks  lit  up  by  the  fiery  reflex  of  the  flames,  the  verdant 
foliage,  traversed,  imbued,  and  steeped,  by  the  light 
which  crept  through  it. 

We  passed,  and  all  became  black  again.     It  was  a 
strange,  weird  vision.     What  were  these  two  wretches 
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lioing  in  the  forest?     Why  had  they  lit  a  tremendous 
fire  on  a  sultry,  suffocating  night? 

My  traveling  companion  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
turning  to  me,  remarked:  ^'  Sir,  it  is  just  midnight. 
That  is  a  singular  thing  we  have  just  seen." 

I  fully  agreed  with  him,  and  we  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, trying  to  solve  the  mystery.  Who  could  these 
men  be,  were  they  criminals  who  had  waited  till  mid- 
night to  bum  the  proof  of  their  crime?  Were  they 
wizards  preparing  a  philter?  It  was  not  likely  that 
anyone  would  light  such  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  —  a  sokry  summer  night  —  to  boil  soup.  What 
were  they  doing  then?  We  could  not  imagine,  it 
would  forever  remain  a  mystery  to  us. 

My  companion  then  began  to  talk,  but  I  could  not 
glean  from  his  conversation  what  his  profession  was. 
He  was  an  old  man,  decidedly  original,  intelligent,  and 
well  educated,  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  slightly  de- 
mented. However,  why  should  I  say  that,  for  how  can 
we  distinguish  between  the  sane  and  the  insane  in  this 
world,  Ti^ere  madness  is  often  called  genius,  and  reason 
is  called  folly  ? 

*'  I  am  glad  tljat  I  saw  that,''  he  remarked,  "  for  I 
felt  for  a  few  minutes  a  weird  sensation.  Do  you  not 
think  that  it  must  have  been  very  exciting  in  the  olden 
times  when  all  was  so  mysterious?  In  proportion,  as 
we  lift  the  veil  from  the  unknown,  so  do  we  take  from 
the  imagination  of  man.  Tell  me,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  nights  are  empty  and  the  blackness  of  night  is  ordi" 
nary  and  vulgar  now  that  we^no  longer  have  appari- 
tions? We  have  no  niore  strange  beliefs.  We  do  hot  be- 
lieve in  the  fantastical.  Why  ?  Because  all  that  was  in- 
expficable  is  now  explitable.     The  supernatural  ebbs 
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away  like  a  lake  that  is  drained  by  a  canal;  does  not  sci- 
ence from  day  to  day  extend  the  limits  of  the  marvelous? 
I  must  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  belong  to  an  old  race,  who 
liked  to  hold  to  certain  beliefs  —  a  simple  race  who 
did  not  seek  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  life;  they  did 
not  comprehend,  neither  did  th^y  wish  to  comprehend. 
They  would  have  refused  the  simple  and  plain  truth. 
Yes  I  We  have  taken  away  from  the  imagination  of 
man  in  suppressing  the  invisible.  The  world  to-day 
seems  to  me  like  an  abandoned  sphere — empty  and 
bare;  the' beliefs  which  rendered  it  poetical  have  all 
vanished.  When  I  go  out  at  night  I  trish  I  could 
shudder  with  the  fright  that  makes  old  women  cross 
themselves  as  they  walk  quickly  by  the  cemetery,  and 
run  away  and  hide  when  queer  vapors  arise  from  the 
swamps,  and  when  they  see  the  fantastic  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  I  wish  I  could  believe  in  that  something  so 
vague  and  terrifying,  which  they  imagine  passes  close 
to  them  at  dusk.  In  olden  times,  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  was  sombre  and  menacing,  fabulous  beings,  prowl- 
ers and  evil-doers  groped  about  in  the  dark,  their  forms 
could  not  be  distinguished,  but  the  fear  of  them  froze 
the  marrow  in  the  bones,  thjeir  occult  power  passed  the 
limits  of  our  thoughts.  With  the  vanishing  of  the 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  actual  terror  has  also  dis- 
appeared, for  really  we  experience  only  real  terror  for 
tilings  which  we  do  not  understand.  Visible  dangers 
can  agitate,  trouble,  and  alarm  tts«  but  is  that  fear 
compared  with  the  convulsions  coareyied  to  the  soul 
by  the;  certainty  that  we  shall  meet  a  ghost,^  that  we 
see  it  gliding  towards  us>  and  that  we  shall  soon  be 
locked  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  a  wandering  phantom? 
The  shades  of  nights  do  not  seenrt  to  me  to  be  idark 
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now  that  they  arc  no  k>nger  haunted.  Here  is  a  proof 
of  what  I  say  —  if  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  alone 
in  the  woods,  we  should  be  pursued  by  the  image  of 
the  two  strange  beings  who  appeared  before  us  in  the 
blood  red  light  of  their  fire,  far  more  than  by  a  fear 
of  ^ome  known  or  real  danger."  He  repeated,  "  We 
experience  real  terror  only  for  the  things  which  we  do 
not  understand." 

A  story  that  Tourgueneff  related  to  a  party  of  us 
one  Sunday  when  we  were  at  Gustave  Flaubert's  home, 
came  to  my  mind  as  my  companion  finished  speaking, 
I  do  not  know  if  the  celebrated  Russian  author  has 
ever  written  about  it.  No  one  knew  how  to  make 
the  fear  of  the  veiled  unknown  pass  through'  the  soul 
better  than  Tourgueneff.  In  the  half  light  of  a  strange 
story,  he  would  give  us  a  glimpse  into  a  world  of  alarm- 
ing, uncertain,  and  menacing  things;  he  would  make  us 
feel  strongly  that  vague  fear  of  the  Invisible,  that  fear 
of  the  Unknown  that  is  at  the  back  of  us  —  behind 
the  door,  behind  the  walls,  back  of  the  apparent  life. 
He  would  suddenly  traverse  our  spirits  with  dubious 
lights  which  lit  up  only  enough  to  increase  our  fear. 
He  would  show  us  the  significance  of  strange  coinci- 
dences, the  .unexpected  unison  of  drcumstances  as 
though  by  accident,  but  that  was  guided  by  a  hidden 
and  cunning  power.  He  would  make  us  feel  as  though 
an  imperceptible  chain  was  pulling  us  across  the  abyss 
of  life,  as  though  we  were  in  a  cloudy  dream,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  unceasingly  escaped  us.  He  did  not 
enter  boldly  into  the  realms  of  the  supernatural  like 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  or  Hoffman,  he  related  simple  tales 
in  which  vague  and  weird  things  crept  through.  I  re- 
member on  that  particular  Sunday  of  which  I  speak 
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he  also  made  the  same  remark  as  my  traveiifig  com- 
panion,  that  "  we  experience  real  terror  only  for  the 
things  which'  we  do  not  understand.'' 

'He  was  seated  in  a  capacious  lounging  chair,  his 
arms  hanging  down  by  his  side,  his  legs  stretched  out 
limply  before  him.  His  head  was  covered  with  thick 
locks  of  silvery  hair>  and  his  long  white  beard  gave 
him  the  aspect  of  a  patriarch  or  of  a  River  of  Ovid. 
He  spoke  slowly,  with  a  certain  indolence  which  gave 
an  added  charm  to  his  phrases,  and  there  was  a  certain 
quaver  in  his  deep  voice  which  accentuated  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words*  His  eyes  were  bright  and  wide  open, 
and,  like  the  eyes  of  a  child,  they  reflected  the  emotions 
of  his  thoughts.  He  related  the  following  adventure 
to  us ;        : 

One  day  in  his  early  youth  he  was  out  shooting  in 
a  forest  in  Russia.  The  whole  day  long  he  had  walked 
about  the  woods,. and  towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
he  threw  himself  down  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  thor- 
oughly exhausted.  With  masses  of  floating  weeds  the 
river  glided  calmly  on  under  the  trees  —  clear,  cool 
and  deep.  An  intense  desire  to  throw  himself  into  the 
transparent  water  seized  him;  in  a  moment  he  had 
thrown  off  his  clothes  and  leaped  into  the  stream.  He 
was  a  tall  and  very  strong  youth,  a  vigorous  and  hardy 
swimmer.  For  some  time  he  gtntly  drifted  on,  touch- 
ing lightly  the  floating  weeds.  All  was  peaceful  and 
calm.  He  liked  to  feel  the  gentle  contact  of  the  rushes 
against  his  flesh.  Suddenly  a  hand  was  placed  on  his 
shoulder,  he.  turned  with  a  start,  and  faced  a  hideous 
creature,  who  gazed  at  him  with  eager  intentness«  It 
bore  partly  the  resemblance  to  a  woman  and  partly 
to  a  gorilla. 
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She  had  an  enormous  face,  wrinkled  and  puckered, 
and  as  she  looked  at  him,  she  grinned  and  made  grim* 
aces  all  the  time*  Two  nameless  things,  which  were 
meant  for  her  breasts  floated  before  her.  The  hair 
which  surrounded  Jher  face  and  floated  on  her  back, 
was  inordinately  long,  and  tangled,  and  scorched  by 
the  sun.  Tourgueneff  was  seized  with  a  ghastly  terror, 
the  icy  fear  of  the  supernatural;  without  reflecting^ 
without  settled  purpose  or  understanding,  he  began 
to  swim  desperately  towards  the  shore,  but  the  monster 
swam  after  him  and  came  up  quickly  beside  htm;  she 
stret^ed  her  hand  and  touched  his  neck,  his. back,  his 
legs;  at  each. touch  she  gave  a  little  gurgle  of. ddightl 
The  .yputh  swam  on  frantically  until  he  reached  thtf 
shore,  then  he  darted  up  the  steep  bank  of.  the  river 
and  rushed  headlong  through  the  dense  .wood,  without 
stopping  to  pick  Up  his  .  clothes  and  his .  gun.  The 
hideoiis  creature  followed  him)  and  caught  up  to  him; 
$lie  ra^  alqrig  by  his  side,  keeping  up  the  same  speed 
and  grunting  all  the  time.  The  fugitive  at  last  exr 
hausted  and  ^paralyzed  from  terror,  slackened  his  pace* 
and  was  going  to  fall  down,  when  a  little  boy  who  was 
minding  some.go^ts  ran  quickly  towards  theoa^:*  armed 
with  a  horsewhip.  Thi^  child  commenced  to  lash.tbe 
creature  without  mercy  until  she  turned  and  fled,  utter- 
ing loud' cries,  of  pain  J  Toufguene,fl  watched]  her  dis* 
appear  in  the,  dense  foliage  '  of  the  wood,  with  tbt 
mincing  step  and  spring  of  the  gorilla. 

The  little  goat^herd  then  told  the  fhghtehedi  youth 
that  she  was' a  poor  mtd  woman  who  had  lived  in  th^ 
woods  for  thirty  years.  •  ,The  peasants  gave  her.  what 
litde  tihfy  could  spare;  the  g^reat^r  part  of  her  time 
shd  ^pent  jswimming  in  thfc  river.     When  the  great 
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writer  concluded  his  story  he  told  us  that  nothing  in 
his  life  had  ever  terrified  him  so  much,  because  he  did 
not  understand  .what  the  monster  was. 

My  companion  had  listened  attentively.  "  It  is 
true,"  he  said,  **  one  has  only  absolute  terror  foif'that 
which  one  does  not  understand.  We  can  really  expe- 
rience the  awful  convulsions  of  the  soul  which  we  call 
terror,  only  when  there  is  mingled  with  the  fright 
a  superstitious  fear.  I  once  felt  this  terror  in  all  its 
horror.  It  was  for  something  that  was  so  simple  and 
stupid  that  I  scarcely  like  to  tell  you  about  it: 

'*  I  was  on  a  walking  tour  in  Brittany.  I  was  alone. 
I  had  traversed  Finistere  and  tramped  miles  thrdugh 
lonely  parts,  across  uncultivated  soil  where  dniy  the 
wild  fur^e.  grew,  beside  the  huge  sacred  stones,  which 
the  peasants  believed  tvere  haunted.  The  day  pre- 
ceding I  had  explored  the  sinister  Poiftte  du  Raz;  that 
bit  of  the  old  world  where  the  two  seas — 'the  Atlantic 
and  the  Channel  combat  for  eternity.  My  miAd  Viras 
full  of  legends,  of  stories  that  I  had  read  or  had  heard 
on  the  subject  of  beliefs  and  superstitions.  I  wais  bri 
my  way  from  Penmarch  to  Pont-l'Abbe  at  night  Do 
you  know  Penmarch?  No!  Well,  the  seashore  is 
flat,  quite  flat,  and  tow:  it  almost  seems  as  though  it 
were  lower  than  the' sea.  On- all  ^idfes  is  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  ocean,  grayish  and  menacing;  yoi  can  see 
huge  slimy  rocks  which  seem  to  have  the  form  of  wild 
beasts. 

"  I  had  dined  in  a  little  wineshop  tliat  was  frequented 
by'  fishermen;  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  rtieil  I 
started  on  my  journey,  taking  the  right  of  the  road  which 
lay  betwe«i  two  high  lands.  The  night  was  v^ry  dirk. 
As  I  passed  the  druidical  stones,  which  looked  fike 
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phantoms  lowering  above  me,  it  seemed  as  though  they 
turned  to  look  at  me,  and  little  by  little  a  vague,  Un* 
reasonable  fear  possessed  me.  Fear  of  what  I  I  could 
not  tell,  it  was  a  nameless*  fear  that  was  creeping  slowly 
upon  me.  There  are  nights  when  one  can  almost  feel 
the  light  touch  of  spirits,  when  the  soul  is  chilled  with- 
out reason,  and  the  heart  beats  quickly  under  a  confused 
uneasiness. 

*  -  The  road  was  long  —  interminably  long  and  empty. 
E^tcept  for  the  roaring  of  the  sea  which  lay  behind 
me,  there  wis  not  a  sound  i  sometimes  the  dreary  and 
Mthzdng  noise  seemed  to  be  so  near  that  I  thought 
the  water  must  be  upon  me,  and  I  was  seij^ed  with  a 
desire  to  fly,  to  run  from  it  at  full  speed.  A  low  wind 
began  to  blow  in  squalls,  it  made  the  wild  furze  shake 
and  softly  hisS  around  me.  I  thought  I  would  quicken 
my  step  for'i  wa^  cold-— deadly  cold,  a  mortal  chill 
of  tttroT  penetrated  my  body.  Ah !  If  I  could  h^ve 
met  some  human  being!  Itwas  now  so  dark,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  me  td  see  the  road  befbre  me.  Sud- 
denly! 'heard  in  the  distance  which  stretched  beyond, 
a"  rumbling  noise;  A  carriage,  I  thought.  I  iistened 
fior  a  moment)  but  the  noise  had  ceased,  I  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  waves.  A  minute  passed 
and  I  h^ard  again  a  rolling  noise,  but  much  nearer.  I 
could  not  see  any  fights  coming  towards  me,  this  struck 
•me  asi  being  very  «trange,'  How  could  any  one  drive 
through  this  desolate  and  wild  country  without  lan- 
tei^ns?  I  listened  again,  all  wa^  silent,  the  rolling  had 
stopped,  and  then  it  came  on  again.  It  -cdvid  hot  be 
a  cart  or  a  heavy  vehicle,  the  noise  was  too  light,  and 
ho^  was  it  I  cbuld  not  hear  the  hories*  hoofs  ?  I 
began  td  wonder  at  that.     What  could  it  be?  it  camie 
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towards  me  quickly,  with  increasing  speed,  but  still  I 
could  hear  only  the  rolling,  no  sound  of  hoofs  or  of 
feet  —  nothing.  What  could  it  be?  it  was  quite  near 
to  me  now,  it  was  almost  upon  me.  With  a  feeling 
of  instinctive  fear  I  leaped  aside  into  the  ditch  and 
then  there  passed  before  my  startled  eyes  a  large  wheel- 
barrow—  alone.  There  was  no  one  pushing  it.  It 
went  on  and  on,  at  a  great  rate  along  the  dark  road. 
My  heart  beat  so  violently  that  I  ss^nk  down  among 
the  weeds  and  listened  to  the  rumbling  as,  it  died  away 
m  the  distance,  it  was  going  on  towards  th^  sea.  I 
could  not  move,  I  could  not  walk,  for  I  knew  that 
if  it  had  returned  and  followed  me  I  should  have  died 
of  terror. 

'*  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  gained  sufficient  courage 
to  continue  my  journey;  I  walked  along  the  rest  of  the 
road  with  such  fear  at  my  heart,  that  the  slightest  sound 
made  me  shake  and  hold  my  breath.  You  will  say 
it  was  foolish,  but  I  was  afraid.  .    . 

'^  In  thinking  it  over  later,  when  I  had  fully  regained 
my  composure,  I  solved  the  mystery.  Withoujt  the 
slightest  doubt  a  bare-footed  small  child  was  guiding 
it,  and  I  was  looking  for  the  head  of  a  man  at  an 
ordinary  height.  In  a  measure  you  can  understand 
what  I  felt.  My  mind  had  been  dwelling  on  things 
supernatural,  and  along  comes  a  barrow  which  was 
rolling  onward  with  no  visible  hand  to  guide  it. 
'  Quelle  horreurl '' 

He  remained  in  deep  thought  for  a  few  minutes  then 
he  continued: 

*'  I  tell  you.  Sir.  There  is  a  terrible  and  menacing 
danger  near  us  at  this  very  moment.  This  invasion 
oi  the  cholera,  the  odor  of  phenol  with  which  these  cai^ 
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are  infected,  cries  out  that  the  germs  are  here  among 
us  —  somewhere, 

*'  If  we  were  to  see  Toulon  now,  we  should  know 
well  that  //  —  the  Terror  was  stalking  about  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  an  illness 
which  has  made  them  crazy.  The  cholera  is  another 
thing,  it  is  the  Invisible,  it  is  a  plague  of  by-gone  ages, 
a  species  of  Evil  Spirit  which  returns  to  us,  and  which 
fills  us  with  wonder  as  much  as  with  fear  —  it  belongs 
to  the  past.  I  laugh  at  doctors  when  they  talk  of 
their  microbes.  It  is  not  an  insect  that  would  inspire 
a  man  with  such  terror,  that  he  would  leap  from  his 
window  and  be  dashed  into  pieces  below.  It  is  the 
cholera,  the  indescribable  and  ghastly  Being  who 
comes  to  us  from  the  far  East.  If  you  go  through 
Toulon,  you  will  see  the  people  dancing  in  the  streets. 
Why  do  they  dance  when  Death  is  in  their  midst? 
In  the  suburbs  of  the  town  you  will  see  them  lighting 
bonfires,  and  sending  oS  fireworks,  while  bands  of  mu- 
sicians play  joyous  airs  in  the  public  parks  and  prom- 
enades. Why  this  frenzied  madness  ?  It  is  because  It 
is  there,  they  are  defying  It,  not  the  Microbe,  but  the 
Cholera.  They  put  it  at  defiance  and  bluster  and 
swagger  as  they  would  at  an  enemy  who  lies  in  ambush : 
it  is  for  It  that  they  dance  and  laugh  and  shriek,  that 
they  light  the  bonfires,  and  play  the  gayest  music,  it 
is  for  the  Fiend  who  kills,  and  whom  we  feel  is  present 
everywhere,  invisible,  menacing  like  the  Evil  Beings  who 
were  charmed  away  by  the  ancient  barbarous  priests 
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NOTRE  COEUR 

(OUR  HEARTS) 
PART  FIRST 

'     ■     ''       '       'I 

ONE  day,  Massival,  the^composei?,  and  celebrated 
author  of  Rebecca,  who  for  some  fifteen  years 
had  been  designated  only  as  "the  young  and 
illu$tri<Ki9(  master,*'  said  to  his  friend  Andre  Mari- 
olle: 

*'  I^ease  let  me  know  wHy  you  have  never  cared  to  be 
introduced  to  Mme.  Michele  de  Burne/  '  I  tell  you  that» 
she  is  onfe  of  the  most  interesting  women  in  Paris 
to-day." 

"  Simply  because,"  replied  ManoUe,  **  I  do  not  feel 
as  If  I  had  been  born  to  mingle  with  her  set." 

"  My  dear  fellow;  you  are  entirely,  mistaken.^:  Her 
salon  is  original,,  anmsing  and  artistic.  She  has  good 
music,  and  her  art  of  conversation  hasreachcd  tlie  per- 
fection it  attained  in  the  best  salons  of  the  past  century. 
Yoti  would  be  gladly  welcomed  because  you  play  the 
violin  splendidly,  are  well-thought  of  by  her  friends 
and  have  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary." 

Flattered,  but  still  resisting,  knowing  quite  well,  be- 
8ide»,-  that  this  move  of  his  friend  had  been  inspired  by 

.-'  X— 1:  ...  I 
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the  young  woman  herself,  MarioUe  gave  vent  to  a 
**  Phew  1  I  don't  care  much  about  it,"  in  which 
affected  contempt  and  ready  consent  were  mingled. 

Massival  continued:  !  ^ 

**  Will  you  go  to  see  her  some  day  with  me  ?  You 
already  know  her  a  little  tbrougl^  us.  She  is  a  very 
pretty  woman  of  eight  and  twenty,  clever,  who  does 
not  want  to  marry,  as  she  was  most  unfortunate  in  her 
first  matrimonial  experience.  Her  home  is  a  rendez- 
vous for  interesting  people,  where  you  will  not  meet 
many  club  men  or  men  about  town,  just  a  sprinkling 
for  the  general  eSect,  and  she  will  be  delighted  to  hav« 
me  present  you." 

MarioUe  was  won  over. 

'*  Very  well,"  he  replied,  "I'll  go  with,  ypawme. 
day." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  week,  the  composer 
dropped  in  and  inquired: 

**  Have  you  any  engagement  for  to-morrow  even- 
ing?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  MarioUe. 

"  Then  I  will  take  you  to  dine  at  Mme.  de  Burne's. 
She  asked  me  to  invite  you  and  gav^  me  a  note." 

After  deliberating  a  moment,  merely  for  the  s?ike  of 
form,  MarioUe  exclaimed: 

"  AU  right,  rU  go." 

Andre  MarioUe  was  about  thirty-seven  years  old,  a 
bachelor,  and  had  sufficient  means  to.  live  in  his  own 
way,  to  travel  and  to  even. possess  a  presentable  collec- 
tion of  modern  paintings  and  antiquities.  He  was 
thought  clever  but  odd,  capricious,  contemptuous  and 
refiring^  the  latter,  more  from*  pride  than  from  actual 
timidity.     He  was  gifted  and  very  discriminating,  quite 
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capable  of  understanding  everything  isind  of  acoom- 
plishing  a  tuiniber  of  things,  but  he  was  also  idle.  He 
was  satisfied  to  enjoy  life  from  a  spectator's  or  better 
still,  from  an  amateur's  standpoint.  Had  he  been 
poor,  he  no  doubt  would  have  become  a  remaricable, 
even  a  famous,  man ;  but  he  was  blessed  with  an  income, 
and  therefore  constantly  felt  the  need  of  reproaching 
himself  for  being  of  no  account  in  the  world.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  dabbled  a  little  in  Art;  once,  essaying  litera- 
ture, he  had  published  some  clever  notes  of  travel,  full 
of  life  and  interest;  then  he  took  up  music,  and  attained 
with  the  violin  a  skill  which  earned  him  the  commenda- 
tion of  purofessionals;  and,  lastly,  he  had  exhibited  a 
taste  for  sculpture,  that  art  in  which  a  little  talent  and 
the  gift  of  fashioning  bold  forms,  deceive'  the  ignorant 
into  a  belief  of  real  knowledge  and  training.  Hi&  clay 
statuette,  "  A  Tunisian  Masseur,"  had  won  miich  ap- 
proval at  the  Salon  the  year  before. 

A  remarkable  horseman,  he  was  also  a  good  fencer, 
although  he  never  used  the  foils  in  public,  for  the  same 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  shunned  society  where  serious 
rivalries  might  also  be  encountered. 

His  friends,  however^  were  unanimous  in  praising 
and  appreciatinjg  him,  probably  bfscause  he  gave  them' 
little  cause  for  eyivy.  They  spoke. of  him  as  a  lo^l, 
devoted  friend  with  agreeable  manners  and  a  most  at- 
tractive personality. 

He  was  rather  tall,  and  his  black  beard,  worn  dose 
at  the  sides,  dnded  in  a  smart  point;  his  hair,  which  was 
slightly  tinged  with  grayf  crisped  and  waved  around  his 
temples,  while  his  eyds  were  brown,  very  alert  and  keen, 
with  soo&etimes  a  suspicion  of  sternness  in  their  depths. 

Ataong  his  intimate  friends  were  many  artists,  Gaston 
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de  LamarthC)  the  novelist^  the  composer. Massival,  and 
the  painters  Jobin,  Rivolet  and  de  Maudol.  They 
seemed  to  value  his  intellect^  his  friendship  and  even  his 
judgment,  though  in  their  hearts,  the  vanity  that  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  success,  made  them  look  upon  him  as 
a  very  clever  and  attractive  failure. 

His  haughty  demeanor  seemed  to  imply :  ^*  I  am 
nothing,  because  I  do  nor  wish  to  be  anything;"  :  < 

So  he  lived  among  a  restricted  circle  of  friends^  disM 
diaining  any  fashionable.flirtation  6r  large  salon  in  which 
others  might  outshine  him  and  relegate  him  to  the  ranks 
of  the  social  figureheadfi.  He  associated  only  with  pea* 
pie  who  appreciated  his  somewhat  serious  and  hidden 
qualities,  and  if  he  had  so  spontaneously  consented  to 
be  presented  to  Mme..  de  Bufne,  It  was  because  his  best 
friends,  those  who  were  forever  extolling  his  merits, 
were  also  the  friends  of  the  young  widow. 

She  lived  in  a  pretty  apartment  in  the  rue  du  General 
Foy,  back  of  Saint-Augustin.  Two  of  the  rooms  faced 
the  street,  the  dining-room,  and  a  drawing-room,  used 
as  a  reception-room ;  two  other  rooms  looked  out  upon  a 
fine  garden  which  belonged  to  the  landlord  of  the  apart- 
ment house.  First  came  a  spacious  drawing-room  with 
three  bay  windows  opening  on  the  garden;  it  was  fur- 
nished with  exquisite  and  costly  things,  that  revealed  a 
taste  excessively  simple  but  pure.  The  armchairs,  the 
tables,  the  dainty  etageres,  the  pictures,  the  fans  and 
bisque  statuettes  in  a  glass  closet,  the  vases,  the  large 
paneled  clock,  everything  attracted  •  and  held  the  eye 
either  by  its  shape,  its  costliness  or  its  antiquity.  In 
order  to  have  this  home,  of  which  she  was  almobt  as 
proud  as  she  was  of  herself,  she  had  drawn  upon  the 
knowledge,  the  friendship  and  the  experience  pf  all  the 
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artists  she  knew.  She  was  wealthy  and  could  afford  io 
pay  well,  and  tfaey  coUected  for  her  things  which  po^ 
sessed  an  originality  that  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
vulgar  amateur.  She  had  created  with  their  help  a 
house  beautiful,  into  which  an  "  entree^'  was  not  easy 
to  gain.  She  thought  that  people  enjoyed  calling  on 
her  more  than  they  did  on  other  women.  It  was  really 
one  of  her  pet  theories  to  pretend  that  the  shade  of 
materials  and  draperies^  the  beauty  of  color  and  line 
attracted  and  held  die  caller  as  much  as  bright  smiles. 
"  Apartments  have  a  character  of  their  own,  attractive 
or  repulsive,*^  she  was  wont  to  say»  **  and  whether  plain 
or  sumptuous,  they  captivate  or  repel,  the  same  as  their 
tenants:  They  stimulate  or  deaden  the  pulse,  warm  or 
chill  the  spirit,  make  one  feel  cheerful  or  depressed,  and 
impart  to  each  visitor  an  unreasoned  desire  to  remain 
or  to  depart.'* 

In  the  middle  bf  the  gallery,  a  grand-piano  occupied 
a  place  of  honor  between  the  two  enormous  jardinieres. 
A  large,  two-paneled  door  led  into  Ate  bedroom  which, 
in  turn,  opened  on  a  spacious  boudoir  hung  In  light  col* 
ored  chintz  where  Mme.  de  Burne,  when  alone^  spent 
most  of  her  time. 

She  had  married  a  well-bred  ruffian,  one  of  those 
domestic  tyrants  *who  exact  blind  submission  from  their 
wives,  and  she  had  been  very  unhippy.  For  five 'years, 
she  submitted  silently  to  the  abuse^  exactions  and  harsh-^ 
ncss  of  her  insufferable  master.  Bewildered  and  terri- 
fied by  this  revelation  of  married  life,  which  had 
crushed  her  spirit,  she  was  a  helpless  prey  to  the  bru- 
tality of  this  man.  ' ,    .      i 

On  his  way  home  one  night,  he  died  from  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel.    When  the  body,   wrapped   in  a 
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blanket,  wa&  brought  to  the  wife,  she  merely  gazed  at 
it  without  a  word,  so  unable  was  she  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  her  deliverance. 

Of  a  bright,  independent,  even  exuberant  diepositioni 
adaptable  and  fascinating,  with  shafts  of  that  wit  which 
germinates,  one  cannot  tell  how,  in  the  minds  of  certain 
little  Parisian  girls,  who  inhale  from  infancy  the  spicy 
atmosphere  of  the  boulevards  mingled  every  night  with 
the  applause  or  hisses  issuing  from  the  open  doors  of 
the  theaters,  she  had  retained,  from  her  five  years  of 
slavery,  a  peculiar  ^shyness,  the  dread  of  saying  or  doing 
too  much,  uaited  to  an  ardent  desire  for  Kbetty  and  a 
stern  resolve  to  remain  single. 

Her  husband,  a  man  of  the  world,,  had  trained  her  to 
receive  his  guests  like  some  well-dressed,  graceful  and 
silent  slave.  In  his  set  were  many  artists,  whom  she 
had  received  with  curiosity  and  with  whom  she  had  con- 
versed with  pleasure,  without  daring  to  let  them  know 
how  well  she  understood  and  appreciated  them. 

After  the  period  of  mourning  wai  over  she  invited 
a  few  of  them  to  dine  with  her,  •  Two  declined,  but 
three  came  and,  much  to  their  astonishment, .  fotind  in 
their  hostess  a  woman  of  intellect  and  charm,  who  re- 
ceived them  cordially,  and  tactfully  expressed  the  pleas- 
ure with  which  she  had  formerly  entertained  them. 

And,  after  a  while,  she  nude  among  these  old 
acquaintances  who  had  ignored  and  misjudged  her,  a 
little  selection  of  her  own.  Being  a  widow  and  conse-* 
quently  perfectly  ffee,  she  gathered  around  her  a  group 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Paris  and  a  few  distin- 
guished women.  ' 

The  first  to  belong  to  the  little  group  biecame  hfer  inti- 
mate friends  andiormed  a  sort  of'backgrouitd  for  those 
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that  came  laiter.  It  was  like  a  miniatulre  cotirt,  to  WRI(^ 
each  cpurtier  brought  pe]iK>nalf ante  or  t^e  glamor  df 
f^i  aiicient  name;  there  were  several  titles  mingled  with 
the  aristocracy  of  brains. '      i 

Mme.:de  Gurne's  fadier,  M^  de  Pradon,  who  lived  in 
the  apartment  above,  acted  as  her  chaperon  and  presided 
over  her  Thursday  dinners,  which  soon  became  famous 
throug^iout  Paris.  Invitations  ahd  introductions  were 
eagerly  sought  and  the  circle  would  discus^  and  prompt- 
ly reject  any  outsider  of  whom  it  did  not  approve: 
**  Bons  mots  '^  were  'iin-iginated  in  her  salbn  and  repeated 
all  over  town.  Actors,  artists  and  rising  poets  strove  to 
majke  their  debut  under  her  wing;  ton^-haired  bards  dis- 
coveired  by  Gaston  de  Lamarthe  w6re  followed  by  Hun- 
garian violinists  introduced  by  Massival.  Foreign 
dancers  made  their  bow  to  the  friends  bf  Mme.  de 
Bume,  before  appearing  publicly  at  the  Eden  or  the 
Folies-Bergere. 

But  Mme.  de  Burne,  to  whom  society,  under  her  hus- 
band's guidance  was  a  burden;  had  the  wfsdom  to  Kmit 
her  cinele  of  acquaintances,  a  precaution  thoroughly  'in- 
dorsed by  her  "  entourage.'*  Pleased,  and  frightened; 
at  the  same  time,  about  what  might  be  said  and  thought 
of  her,  she  indulged  her  Biohemian  inclinations  with 
much  worldly  prudence.  She  was  careful  of  her  reputa- 
tion, eschewed  innovations  of  too  startling  a  character, 
and  successfully  kept  her  caprices  and  audacities  within 
the  bounds  of  good  form.  ^ 

All  the  men  of  her  circle  had  tried  to  Vin  her;  but 
none,  it  was  said,  had  succeeded  in  his  attertipts. '  They 
admitted  it  to  one  another  with  proiPound  astonishment, 
for  men,  do  not^*  as  a  rule,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  be- 
lieve in  the  virtue  of  absolutely  unencumbered  women. 
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A  sort  of  l€;geii4  went  the  rounds  about  hen  It  ap* 
peared  that  M.  de  Burne  had  entered  with  such  coai^se^ 
ness  and  une^pcted  demands,  upon  their  marital 
relations,  that  she  had  been  cured  forever  of  Jove.  Her 
friends  often  discussed  this  matter  .among  themselves, 
and  invariably  reached  the  conclusion  that  any  young 
girl  brought  up  in  the  dtt^m  of  future  hliss  and  the  ex^ 
pectatio^  of  a  mystery  which  she  imagines: may  be  a 
little  improper  and  pleasiogly  impuhej  but  withal  utterly 
refined,  must  necessarily  be  bewiildeccd  when  brought  in 
^oi^tactwith  the  demands  jof  matrimony  at  the  hands  of 
some,  coarse  individuaL  .        ' 

The.  sodety  philqsopher,  Georges. de.  Maltry,  would 
sniqlQer  audibly  and  remark; .  *'  Her  time  will 'dome,  it 
always  comes  for  womeh  of  her  kind..  And  it  will  be 
the  fiercer  for  having  come  late*  With  the  artistic  tem- 
pjeranieqt:  that  our  fri^d.poasesseSy  she  will  fall  in  love 
with  some  singer  or  pianist" 

, ..  Qut  Gaston  de  I^amarthe  held  different' views.  Being 
aij,  ab?ery;er  axicj  a.psycbiologist,  given, to  the  contempla- 
tion, of.,  people  ar^d  .things,  he.  ipretended .  to  analyze 
women  with  unfailiog  accuracy.  He  classed  Mme.'  de 
Biurne  with  the  unbalanced  women  of  the  day,  a  type  of 
whom  he  had  drawn  in  his  .interesting  novel  entitled 
!*  Pne»Of  Them."  jrle  had  been  the  pioneer  in  dissect- 
ing and  describing  this  new  race  of  womenr  enslaved  by 
their  nerves,,  solicited  by  a  thousand  coritradictory  in> 
pulses  that  were  not  even  desires,  disillusioned,  skefttrcal 
of  everything  without  having  tasted  of  anything^  women 
^ho  had  been  sppiled  by  the  infkende  of  circumstances 
and  the  literature  of  the  day,  creatures  devoid  of  feeling 
and  .enthusiasm,  combining  the  capripes  of  naughty 
diil^r^  with  thq  aridity  of  soul  of  hardened  cynics.  -• 
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Like  ihe  others*  he*  had  failed  in  his  atteiripts  to 
her-  . 

,  Oite  after  the  other,  all  the  satellites  of  Mme.  de 
Burtiei  had  been  enamored  of  her.  When  the  crisis 
had.  parsed,  tkey^  still  remained  her  devoted  slaves,  tn 
various  stages  of  emotion.  Little  by  little,  they  had 
fomned  asort  of  chapel  of  which  she  was  the  Madonna, 
whom  they  never  ceased  discussing  and  worshiping  even 
from  afar.  They  praised,  depreciated  and  criticized 
her,  according,  to  the  moods  and  preferences  she  dis- 
played. They .  were  jealous  and  suspicious  of  each 
oth^r,  but  they  quickly  banded  together  when  any  out-^ 
sider,  who.  might  develop  into  a  possible  rival,  tried  to 
penetrate  into,  their  shrine.  There  were  seven  devoted 
followers':  Massival,  Gaston  de  Lamartfae,  the  pufty 
Eresnel,  the  young  philosopher  and  man  about  town, 
M.  Georges  de  Maltry,  noted  for  his  paradoxes,  his  em- 
dttionv  his  uprtoHlate .eloquence,  entirely  incbmprehensi-* 
ble  even /to  his  most  devoted  feminine  admirers,  as  well 
as.ioriiis  clpthes^  which  were  as  carefully  constructed  as 
his  theories.  She  had  added  to  this  ^^  ilite  "  a  few  men 
abdiit  town  with  a  reputation- for  ^it,  such  as  the  comte 
de.  ^farantin,  the  baron  de  Gravil  and  several  others. 
The  two  favorites  of  this  little  group  appeared  to  be 
Massival  and  Lamarthe,  who  seemed  to  possess  the  gift 
of  tamusiiig  Mmc.  deBurne  with  their  Bohemian  ways 
^nd  slang  and  their  ability  to  mock  M  every  one,  include 
ing  herself,  when  she  chose  to  permit  it.  But  the 
natural  of,. studied' care  she  displayed  to  show  no 
marked  preference  toward  anyone,  her 'blithe  and  teas- 
ing .^rfay,  and  the  redlisquity  that  distinguished  her  favor, 
maintained  among  them  a  friendship  seasoned  with  ani- 
mosity, which  rendered  them  highly  amusing.     Every 
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now  and  then,  one  of  the  band,  in  order  to  >anger  the 
rest,  introduced  a  friend.  But,  as  the  latter  never  was 
either  a  very  prominent  or  interesting  man,  the  circle, 
leagued  against  any  such  intruder,  -  would  banish  him 
from  their  midst  Thus  it  happened  that  Maasiv^l  in^ 
troduced  his  comrade  Andre  MarioUe. 

A  butler  in  black  livery  made  the  announcement: 

"  Monsieur  Massival  I 

*' Monsieur  MarioUe  1  .   . 

Under  a  huge  pink  silk  shade,  that  threw  the  light  of 
a  tall  bronze  lamp  upon  a  table  of  antique  marble,  two 
men  and  a  woman  were  looking  at  an  album.  Lamarthe 
was  standing  between  them,  turning  the  leaves  and  dis- 
coursing upcm  the  contents.  As  the  men  entered  the 
room,  one  of  the  group  turned  and  MarioUe  caught 
sight  of  a  fair  face  framed  with  waving  auburn  hain 
The  delicately  chiseled  nose,  the  firm  lips,  the  deep 
dimples  and  slightly^  prominent  chin,  with  a  little  cleft 
in  it,  gave  a  piquant  air  of  mockery  to  the  face,,  while 
the  eyes,  by  a  peculiar  contrast,  threw  a  tinge  of  melan^ 
choly  over  it.  They  were  of  a  faded,  washed  out  blue, 
and  the  black  pupils  shone  large  and  dilated.  The 
strange,  brilliant  glance  seemed  to  reveal  the  use  of  mor- 
phine or  perhaps  only  of  that  simple  beauty  aid,  bella- 
donna! 

Mme.  de  Burne  came  forward  and  held  out  her 
hand :  "  I  have  often  asked  ray  friends  to  bring  you," 
she  said  to  MarioUe,  **  but  I  have  had  to  repeat  ^uch  a 
request  a  good  many  times  before  it  is  complied  with." 

She  was  a  tall,  weU<^proportioned  woman,  with  slow, 
indolent  gestures.  Her  gown,  cut  low  at  the  neck,  re- 
vealed a  portion  of  her  superb  shoulders  which,  under 
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the  subdued  light,  looked  like  animated  marble.  Her 
hair  was  not  red,  but  had  the  peculiar,  undefiriable  tinge 
of  russet  autumn  leaves. 

She  introduced  M.  MarioUe  to  her  father,  who  arose 
and  shook  hands  with  the  newcomer. 

The  men  had  formed  into  different  groups  and  stood 
talking  with  the  air  of  being  perfectly  at  home.  The 
presence  of  a  young  and  pretty  woman  added  zest  to 
their  discussions. 

The  puffy  Fresnel.was  talking  to  the  comte  de 
Marantin.  The  devotion  of  Fresnel  to  Mme.  de  Bume, 
and  her  evident .  predilection  for  him,  annoyed  and 
shocked  her  friends.  Fresnel,  although  young,  was  as 
unwieldy  as  a.  feather-bed;  fat,,  wheezing,  his  head 
sparsely  covered  with  a  few  straggling  hairsy  coarse  and 
tedious,  he  certainly  coidd  have  but  one  quality  in  the 
young  widow's  eyes^  and  that,  was  a  blind,  constant 
adoration,  which  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other  men. 
They  had  nicknamed  him  ''the  seal.''  .  He  was  mar-' 
ried,  too,  but  he  never  thought  of  bringing  his  wife  to 
Mme.  de  Bume's  affairs,  and  the  lady^  it  seems,  was 
insanely  jealous  fi*om  a  distance.  Lamarthe  and  Massif 
val,  especially,  criticized  their  friend's  affection  for  *^  the 
seal."  When  they  could  not  contain  their  dispkasure 
and  reproached  her  with  her  odd  preference,  thisegotis* 
tical  and  vulgar  taste,  sheiwould  smile  and  reply : 

"'  I  like  him  as  I  would  a  faithful  dog." 

Georges  de  Maltry  and  Gaston  -de  Lamarthe  wefe 
discussing  the  most  recent^  hot  still  unconfirmed,  discov- 
ery of  the  bacteriolb^ts. 

M.  de  Maltry  developed  his  thesis  with  elaborate  and 
subtle  skill,  and  the  novelist,  with  the  ready  belief  with 
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which  writers  are  inclined  to  receive  anything  that  ap- 
peals to  them  as  novel  and  original,  acce^ited  it  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  philosopher  of  society,  molded  in  evening 
clothes  that  brought  out  the  slendemess  of  his  tall  figure 
and  the  pallor  of  his  face,  rising  above  the  high  collar, 
formed  a  decided  contrast  to  Lamarthe. 

Gaston  de  Lamarthe,  whose  title  had  produced  "within 
him  a  desire  to  act  the  man  of  the  world  and  gentleman, 
was  above  all  a  writer,  an  unmerciful,*  ferocious  writer. 
Armed  with  eyes  that  caught  attitudes  and  gestures  with 
the  rapidity  and  precision  of  a  camera,  gifted  with  won- 
derful perception  and  the  inborn  instinct  of  his  profes- 
sion, this  man  spent  every  minute  of  his  life  gathering 
material  for  his  books;  A  clear  vision  of  external  cir- 
cu!mstances  and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  human  brain,  lent  his  books,  thsit  re- 
vealed-none  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  psycholo- 
gistsi,  ;and  were  parte  torn  from  the  living  body  of 
Reality,  unequaled  tolor,  i  power  and  movement. 

The  successive  appearance  of  each  of  his'inoVels  had 
thrown  society  into  spawns  of  speculation,'  aoger*  and 
mirth,  for  every  one  believed  he  could  discern  weil- 
known  people  beneath  the  thin  masks  covering  their 
identities,  and  so  the  novelist's  progressthrough  the 
salons  left  many  an  anxiety  in  its  wake.  He  had  also 
published  a  volume  of  personal  reminiscences;  portrkying 
therein  many  men  and  women  of  b'is  acquaintance,  with- 
out any  particular  milevcrfent  sentirtient,  but  with  such 
truth  and  severity  that  the  originals  had-bieen  hurt  to 
the.  quick.  .  Somebody  bad  nicknamed  hink*  *^  Woe  to  his 
iriends.*' 

His  taciturn,  enigmatical  nature  was  in  part  explained 
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by  a  rumor  circulated  about  him.  He  had,  in  the  past, 
been  madly  in  love  with  a  fartMess  woman,  so.  that  now 
he  WHS  taking  his  revenge  on  others. 

Massival  and  he  were  dose  friends,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  their  characters  wen?  very  different,  tlie 
musician  having  a  more  expansive  and  sensitive  tem- 
perament. He  had  achieved  two  great  successes  in  his 
career,  one,  when  he  produced  a  work  in  Brussels  and 
then  transplanted  it  to  the  Opera-Comiqae,and  another, 
when  an  c^era  of  his  was  accepted  and  produced  at 
the  Grand-Op6ra,  and  hailed  as  the  first  fruit  of  a  great 
talent.  After  that,  he  had  experienced  that  strange 
stagnation  which  seems  to  attack  most  contemporanebus 
artists  and  which  closely  resembles  premature  paralysis. 
They  do  not  grow  old  in  fame  and  success  as  their 
fathers  did,  but,  instead,  appear  tiu'eatened  with.un|)k>'. 
tency  in  the  flower  of  their  youth.  .   . 

Lamarthe  was  quoted  as  saying  that !  *'  There  ati 
nothing  but  baffled  great  men  in  France^  nowadays/'     ^ 

Massival,  at  the  time,  appeared  to  be  very  much 
infatuated  with  Mme.  de  Burne,  a  iact  which . cauised 
much  comriietftin  the^  little  knot  of  admirers/ so  that  all 
eyes  were  glued  on  iiim  when  he  bent  over  and  .ki«s4d 
her  hand.         '  '       '      .  t   • ' 

"Are  we  late?"  he  inquired.  -  •  i    . 

**-No/*  she  replied,  "we  are  stilL  waiting /for  the 
baron  de  Gravil  and  the  marquise  de  Bratianel  " 

"Ah!  Hbw  lucky  to  have  the  marquise  to-night. 
We  shall  be  able  to  have  muftlc." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mme.  de  Burhe.  m  ;,  .;  -    , 

Presently  the  two  belated  guests,  aririved.;  The  mar- 
quise, a  plump  little  woman  of  Italian  pajrenttagei  with 
black  eyfes,  Mack -brows,' black  lashes  iand:  thidc  bltiok 
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hair  that  almost  covered  her  forehead,  was  considered 
the  most  remarkable  singer  among  society  women. 

The  baron  .de  Gravil,  an  unobtrusive  man  with  a  flat 
chest  and  a  large  head,  was  not  really  himself  without 
his  'cello.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  re- 
fused to  go  anywhere  it  was  not  held  in  high  esteem. 

Dinner  was  announced  and  Mme.  de  Burne,  taking 
MarioUe's  arm,  stepped  aside  to  let  her  guests  file  past 
into  the  dining-room.  When  the  last  one  had  entered, 
she  cast  a  rapid,  sidelong  glance  at  her  partner,  in  which 
he  thought  he  discovered  a  greater  interest  than  the 
average  society  woman  bestows  on  a  man  she  entertains 
in  her  home  for  the  first  timev 

The  dinner  proved  to  be  monotonous  and  gloomy. 
Lamarthe  was  nervous  and  seemed  hostile  toward  the 
others,  not  openly  so,  of  course,  for  he  wished  to  appear 
to  advantage,  but  tacitly  ill-humored  and  depressed. 
Massival,  self-centered  and  absorbed,  ate  little,  and 
shot  furtive  glances  at  the  hostess,  who  also  appeared 
absent-minded.  Although  she  smiled  and  conversed 
with  'animation,  she  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  some 
preoccupation  that  took  her  thoughts  from  her  frimds. 
However,  she  exerted  herself  for  ijie  marquise  and  for 
MarioUe ;  but  the  effort  was  visible,  and  she  was  plainly 
absent  from  herself  and  her  guests. 

Fresnel  and  M.  de  Maltry  had  a  dispute  over  poetry. 
Fresnel  possessed  the  usual  opinions  of  the  .man  about 
town,  while  those  of  M.  de  Maltry  were  as  elaborate 
and  incomprehensible  to  the  lay  mind  as  befitted  one  of 
the  most  complex  rhymers* 

Several  times  during  the  dinner,  Mariolle's  .eyes  had 
encountered  the  searching  glance  of  Mme.  de  Burne, 
but  it  was  already  less  intent  and  le$8  curious.  .ThiC 
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marquise  de  Bratiane,  the  comte  de  Marantin  and  the 
baron  de  Gravil,  were  the  only  ones  who  kept  up  an 
uninterrupted  conversation  and  enjoyed  themselves. 

Latery  Massival,  who  was  growing  more'  and  more 
gloomy  as  the  evening  wore  on,  sat  down  at  the  piano 
and  preluded.  Mme.  de  Burne,  awakening  from  the 
spell  she  was  under,  immediately  organized  a  little  con- 
cert made  up  of  the  pieces  she  liked* best.  The  mar- 
quise was  in  excellent  voice  and  the  presence  of  Massi- 
val  lending  excitement  to  the  occasion,  she  sang  with 
great  artistic  expression.  The  maestro  accompanied  her 
with  the  melancholy  face  he  always  wore  when  playing. 
His  hair,  which  was  long,  brushed  the  collar  of  his  coat 
and  mingled  with  his  silky,  lustrous  beard.  It  was  said 
that  many  women  had  loved,  and  still  pursued  him. 

Mme.  de  Burne,  seated  near  the  piano,  listened  with 
her  whole  soul  and  gazed  at  him  with  a  far  away  look  in 
her  eyes  that  gave  MarioUe  a  jealous  pang.  He  was 
not  exactly  jealous  of  the  musician  nor  of  this  woman ; 
but  her  gaze  resting  upon  this  Illustrious  Man  humili- 
ated his  masculine  vanity,  for  he  knew  that  "  They  " 
class  us  according  to  the  degree  of  fame  we  have 
achieved.  He  had  suffered  in  this  way  many  times  be- 
fore, whenever  he  had  been  brought  in  contact  with 
notable  men  in  the  presence  of  the  women  whose  favor 
is  by  far  the  greatest  reward  of  success. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  the  baronne  de  Fremines  and 
two  rich  Jewesses  dropped  in,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  an  approaching  marriage  and  an  expected  di- 
vorce. 

MarioUe  looked  at  Mme.  de  Burne,  who  was  now 
sitting  under  a  columil  supporting  an  enormous  lamp. 
Her  fine  nose,  the  dimples  in  her  cheeks  and  the  pretty 
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cleft  in  her  chin  made  her  look  like  a  child,  although 
she  was  close  on  to  thirty  and  the  faded  blue  of  her 
eyes  lent  her  face  a  peculiar  mysteriousness.  Under  the 
light  that  bathed  it,  her  skin  shone  like  soft  bland  vel- 
vet, and  her  hair  assumed  ruddy  tints  whenever  she 
moved  her  head. 

She  divined  the  masculine  gaze  directed  at  her  from 
the  of^osite  side  of  the  drawing-room,  and  arising,  she 
went  over  to  him,  smilingly,  as  one  who  obeys  a  sum- 
mons. 

"  You  must  feel  bored,  monsieur,"  she  said*  "  When 
one  is  not  accustomed  to  a  place  one  always  feels  bored." 

He  protested. 
.  She  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down  beside  him.  Then 
they  began  to  talk.  It  was  so  spontaneous  on  both 
sides,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  their  opinions  and  sensations,  and  as  if  the 
same  nature,  impulses  and  education  had  predisposed 
them  to  understand  one  another  and  had  ordained  that 
they  should /meet. 

Undoubtedly  the  young  woman  herself  used  some 
artifices;  but  MarioUe  was  fired  with  happy  inspiration 
derived  from  the  pleasure  of  having  someone  listen  to 
him,  and  furnish  him  material  for  clever  sallies.  He 
was  flattered  by  the  manner  in  which  she  had  received 
him,  won  by  the  art  she  displayed  to  captivate  him,  the 
charm  with  which  she  ensnared  men,  ^d  he  tried  to  re- 
veal to  her  the  portion  of  his  intellect  which  he  kept  in- 
violate and  which  was  so  personal  and  charming^  that  it 
had  attracted  many  sincere  and  durable  friendships. 
/  Presently  she  said : 

'*•  It  is  really  delightful  to  talk  to:ycHi,  monsieur.  But 
then,  I  was  told  that  it  would  be." 
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He  reddened  and  boldly  replied : 

"  And  I,  madame,  was  told  that  you  werc^ — " 

But  she  interrupted  him. 

"  Say  a  coquette.  Well,  I. am,  T^ith  the  people  I  like. 
Everyone  knows  it.  I  don't  even  try  to  hide  it,  but  you 
will  find  out  that  my  coquetry  is  so  impartial  that  it  per- 
mits me  to  retain  all  my  friends.'! 

Her  words  seemed  to  imply:  "  Keep  calm  and. do 
not  be  too  conceited;  do  not  be  fooled  into  believing 
that  you  will  receive  more  than  the  rest." 

He  replied:. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  warning  people  of  the  risk' they 
run  in  coming  to  your  house*  Thank  you,  madame;  I 
am  delighted  with  your  frankness," 

She  had  led  the  conversation  into  personal  channels 
and  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  her 
some  complioients  which  she  seemed  to  enjoy;  then  he 
endeavored  to  arouse  her  curiosity  by  relating  all  he  had 
heard  about  her  in  the  various  sets  he  frequented.  She 
was  unable  to  conceal  her  desire  to  hear  it,  although  she 
professed  great  indifference  concerning  public  opinion. 

He  drew  a  flattering  portrait  of  an  independent,  su* 
perior  and  charming  woman,  who  had  gathered  around 
her  a  number  of  notable  men,  but  who  had,  nevertheless, 
remained  a  perfect  social  leader.  With  smiles  and  little 
'^  nos  "  of  satisfied  pride  she  protested  against  his  de« 
scription,  but  in  her  heart  she  was  much  amused  by  what 
he  told  her  and  very  desirous  of  learning  more. 

Looking  at  her,  Mariolle  thought,  "  At  the  bottom  of 
it  all,  she  is  nothing  but  a  child,  like  all  the  rest;"  So 
he  finished  a  pretty  sentence  in  which  he  praised  lier 
genuine  love  for  art,  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  woman. 

Then  she  grew  unexpectec)ly  sarcastic,  and.  assuming 
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an  expression  of  mockery,  of  that  French  "  gouaillerie  " 
which  is  the  very  marrow  of  our  race,  she  replied : 

**  Mon  Dieu,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  really  do  not 
know  positively  whether  I  love  art  or  artists." 

Mariolle  had  overshot  the  mark.  She  showed  him 
that  she  was  not  a  fool. 

"  How  could  one  love  artists  without  loving  art?" 
he  questioned. 

"  Because  sometimes  they  are  funnier  than  society 
men." 

"  Yes,  but  their  faults  are  more  glaring." 

'*  That  is  true." 

"  So  you  do  not  like  music?  " 

She  became  grave  again  in  a  moment. 

**  Pardon  me,  I  adore  it.  I  believe  that  I  love  it 
more  than  anything  else;  Massival,  however,  is  con- 
vinced that  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it." 

"Has  he  told  you  so?" 

**  No,  but  he  thinks  it." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

**  Oh  1  we  women  guess  almost  everything  that  we  do 
not  positively  know." 

"  So  Massival  thinks  you  know  nothing  about 
music  ?  " 

'*  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  can  see  it  by  the  very  manner  in 
which  he  explains  it  to  me,  by  the  way  he  underlines  his 
meaning,  always  thinking,  *  It's  no  earthly  use,  and  I 
only  do  it  because  you  are  so  nice.'  " 

"  Still,"  said  Mariolle,  "  he  has  told  me  that  the 
music  heard  here  is  better  than  in  any  other  salon  in 
Paris."  .  ' 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  him." 

**  And  literature,  are  you  not  fohd  of  that?" 
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•*  I  am  very  fond  of  it,  and  I  even  have  the  pretension 
of  understanding  it  very  well,  in  spite  of  Lamarfiie^s 
opinion." 

"  Who  also  believes  you  know  nothing  about  it?  ** 

"  Of  course." 

"  But  xitrho  has  never  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  he  has.  He  thinks  that  some  women  may 
have  an  accurate  and  delicate  perception  of  the  senti'- 
ments  expressed,  of  the  truth  of  the  characters  and  of 
psychology  in  general,  but  that  they  are  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  discerning  what  is  superior  in  his  profession, 
that  is.  Art*  When  he  has  once  spoken  the  word  Art, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  put  him  out  of  the 
houfee." 

Mariolle  smiled  and  asked :. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  about  it,  madame?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  theories  of  my  own  on  that  subject.  I 
believe  that  sentiment,  you  follow  me  —  that  scntinient 
—  can  make  anything  penetrate  the  brain  of  a  wom^^; 
only  it  does  not  always  remain  there  long.  Do  you  'un- 
derstand?" 

"  No,  not  quite,"  replied  Mariolle.  1 

"  I  mean  to  say  that,  in  order  to  render  women  as 
comprehensive  as  men,  an  appeal  must  alwsiys  be  made 
to  their  fieminine  nature  beforse  it  is  made  to  their  in- 
tellect. We  take  little  interest  in  the  things  that  a  man 
does  not  first  render  appealing,  ;for  we  look  at  every- 
thing through  sentiment.  I  will  not  say  ^at  we  Idok 
at  things  through  love — ^no  —  only  through  sentiment, 
which  assumes  all  sorts  of  forms,  manifestations  and 
shades*  Sentiment  is  something  that  belongs  to  us  t  you 
men  do  not  grasp  it  very  litnell,  because  it  confuses  you, 
while  it  illuminates  us.     Oh  1     I  feel  that  all  this  must 
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be  very  vague  for  you,  but  never  mind  I  In  a  word,  if 
a  man  loves  a  woman  and  Is  agreeable  to  her  (It  is  es- 
sential that  she  should  feel  herself  beloved  in  order  to 
become  capable  of  such  an  effort),  he  can,  if  be  wants 
to  take  the  trouble,  communicate  to  her  at  times  and 
piecemeal,  his  own  intelligence.  Oh  I  it  often  fades 
and  dies  out  afterward,  becau^  we  women  ^  forget  so 
eatsily.  We  are  intuitive  and  illuminable,  but  change- 
able, impressionable  and  readily  infiuenced  by.  our  sur- 
roundings. If  you  knew  how  many  states  of  mind  I 
pass  through,  which  make  a  different  woman  of  me,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather,  my  health,  what  I  have  read  and 
heard  .  .  .  Really,  some  days  I  have  the  soul  of 
a  mother,  without  the  children,  and  others  when  I  have 
almost  the  soul  of  a  ''  demi-mondaine ''.'.. 
without  the  lovers." 

Charmed,  MarioUe  answered: 

^'  Do  you  think  that  almost  all  intelligent  women  are 
capable  of  such  mental  activity  ?  " 

i"  Yes,"  said  she.     "  Only  they  go  to  sleep^  and  some 
have  lives  that  are  so  planned  that  they  incline  them  to- 
ward one  thing  or  another." 
.   He  asked  again :  . 

"  So,  in  your  heart,  you  prefer  music  to  ali  else?  " 

"  Yes.  But  what  I  told  you  a  «ninute  ago  is  very 
true.  I  should  certainly  not  have  felt  it  as  Ido,  adored 
it  as  I  do,  without  that  angel  MasaiVaL  All  the  great 
tnasterpiece^  that  I  already  loved  pastiomtely;  he  re- 
v^9ihd  to  me  by  making  mc  play  them*  What  a  pity 
that  he  \$  married!  " 

•She.  vittercd  thbse  last>  words  in.  a  bantering  tone,  but 
with  so !  much  real  regret  that  they  assumed  a  greater 
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import  than  her  theories  00  women  and  her  love  for 
art. 

Massival,  indeed,  was  married.  He  had  contracted, 
before  fame  knocked  at  his  door,  one  of  those  artistic 
unions  frcwn  which  a  man  suffers  until  he  dies. 

He  never  mentioned  his  wife,  never  took  her  in  so- 
ciety, although  he  was  very  pof)uIar,  and,  although  he 
was  the  father  of  three  children,  scarcely  any  one  knew 
of  the  fact 

MarioUe  laughed*  She  was  decidedly  agreeable,  so 
odd  and  pretty,  '  He  gazed  constantly,  and  with  an  In- 
sistence that  did  not  seem  to  embarrass  her  m  the  least, 
on  her  serious  and  mocking  face,  with  the  bold  nose 
and  splendid  coloring,  so  soft  and  warm  that  it  re- 
minded one  of  a  fruit  having  just  reached  its  full  ma- 
turityi  He  Was  thinking:  **  Docs  she  dye?"  and 
sought  a  little  accusing  line  of  a  darker  or  lighter  shade 
at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover it. 

A  soft  footstep  on  the  thick  carpet  roused  him  and 
made  him  turn  his  head.  Two  footmen  were  bringing 
in  the  tea-table.  The  little  blue  flame  of  the  alcohol 
lamp  set  the  water  to  singing  softly  under  the  huge 
silver  teapot,  that  shone  like  some  big,  complicated 
chemical  instrumerit.     i  • . 

"  Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea?"  she  inquired. 

When  he  accepted,  she  arose  and  Walked  over  to  the 
tea-table.  She,  carried  herself  splendidly,  with  her 
shoulders  thrown  backr  her  head  brect  and  with  none  of 
the  peculiar  swing  that  renders  the  walk  of  some  women 
$p  <onf picuouft. .       '    '       . 

Her  profile   that  detached  itself  clearly   from  the 
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draperies  of  the  salon,  as  sfhe  stood  by  the  tea-table  with 
its  bewildering  assortment  of  candies,  cakes  and  sand- 
wiches, gave  MairioUe  the  opportunity  to  note  the 
slender  waist  and  hips  and  the  wide  shoulders  and  full 
bust  that  he  had  admired  a  little  while  ago.  Her  llg^t 
gown  trailed  behind  her  on  the  dark  carpet  and  seemed 
like  an  endless  body.  Presently  a  thought  came  to  him : 
"  Why,  she  is  a  perfect  mermaid  1  " 

She  was  now  going  from  one  guest  to  the  other,  offer- 
ing the  refreshments  with  an  exquisite  grace  and  ease. 

MarioUe's  eyes  were  following  her  with  interest 
when  suddenly  Lamarthe,  who  was  walking  about 
with  his  cup  in  his  hand,  came  up  to  him  and  said : 

**  Shall  we  go  home  together?  " 

"  Why,  certainly." 

"  Well,  let's  go  at  once  then,  for  I  feel  a  little  tired." 

"  Very  well.     Let's  go." 

They  departed. 

When  they  reached  the  sidewalk  the  novelist  in- 
quired: 

"  Are  you  going  directly  home  or  to  the  clnb?  " 

**  I  am' going  to  the  club  for  a  little  while." 

"To  the  *Tambourips?'" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you  at  the  door.  I  dbn't  care 
for  those  places  myself.  I  never  go.  I  belong  only  on 
abccKint  of  the  cabs." 

.  They  linked  arms  and  walked  toward  Siint-Aiigustin ; 
at  first  they' were  silent,  but  after  a  while  Mariolle 
spoke.  .  ■  .. 

"  What  a  strange  woman  I  What  do*  you  think  of 
her?"  -  -    \   ■      • 

Lamarthe  burst  out  laughing. 
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**  The  spell  is  on  you,"  he  replied.  "  You  are  going 
tafeel  it  like  the  rest  of  us;  I  had  that  malady  too,  but 
I  am  cured.  My  dear  fellow,  the  spell,  for  her  friends, 
consists  of  bein^  unable  to  speak  or  think  of  anything 
else  but  her,  wheneyer,  and  wherever,  they  happen  to 
meet." 

"  Well,  it's  the  first  time  in  my  case;  and  it's  only 
natural  that  I  should,  as  I  hardly  know  her." 

"  Very  well,  then.  We  will  talk  of  her.  Well,  you 
are  going  to  fall  in  love  with  .her;  it's  absolutely  fatal, 
everyone  goes  through  it." 

"  Is  she  so  very  attractive?  " 

''  Yes  and  no.  Those  men  who  admire  the  old- 
fashioned  woman,  with  a  soul,  and  a  heart,  and  feelings, 
the  woman  who  is  portrayed  in  old  romances,  take  such 
a/dislike  to  her  that  they  end  by  saying  infamous  things. 
But  the  others,  like  ourselves,  who  appreciate  modern 
charm,  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  she  is  de- 
lightful, providing  one  does  not  become  too  much  at- 
tached to  her,  and  that  is  precisely  what  everyone  does. 
Well,  it  does  not  kill  you,  nor  even  make  you  suffer  very 
much;  but  you  feel  furious  to  think  that  she  is  not  dif- 
ferently constituted.  You  will  pass  through  it  all,  if 
she  so  wills;  and  I  think  she  already  likes  you." 

MarioUe^  giving  vent  to  his  secret  thoughts,  ex- 
claimed : 

''  Oh  I  I  am  nothing  in  her  opinion  but  just  a  plain, 
ordinary  individual,  and  I  think  she  cares  for  titles  of 
every  description." 

''  Yes,  she  certainly  does,  but,  at  the  same  time  she 
laughs  at  them.  The  most  eminent  and  popular  man 
will  not  go  there  a  dozen  times  unless  he  happens  to 
please  her;  and  she  has  attached  herself  in  an  idiotic 
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fashion  to  that  fool  Fresnel  and  that  crazy  Maltry. 
She  becomes  infatuated  with  the  silliest  people  just  be- 
cause they  happen  to  amuse  her  more  than  we  do,  or 
perhaps  because,  in  their  hearts,  they  love  her  better, 
and  every  woman  cares  more  for  that  than'  for  anything 
else." 

And  Lamarthe,  encouraged  by  Mariolle,  continued  to 
discuss  Mme.  de  Burne  with  genuine  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  but  a  little 
puzzled,  who  wavers  between  true  observations  and 
false  deductions. 

**  She  is  not  alone  in  her  class,"  he  went  on;  "  there 
are  fifty  or  more  such  women  at  the  present  time.  Take 
the  little  Baronne  de  Fremines,  for  instance,  who  is  just 
the  same,  only  a  little  bolder,  and  is  married  to  a  queer 
sort  of  individual,  so  that  her  house  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  asylums  for  the  mentally  unbalanced^  that  one 
can  find  in  Paris.     I  go  there  a  good  deal,  too." 

Without  thinking,  they  had  walked  down  the  boule- 
vard Malesherbes,  the  rue  Royale,  the  aventie  dcs 
Champs-Elysees  and  were  approaching  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.     Lamarthe  suddenly  glanced  at  his  watch. 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  we  have  been  talking 
about  her  exactly  one  hour  and  ten  minutes;  that  is 
enough  for  to-day.  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  club 
some  other  time.  You  had  better  go  home  and  to  bed, 
and  I  will  do  the  same." 
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II 

IT  was  a  large  room  hung  in  beautiful  Per^an 
chintz  which  had  been  brought  to  her  by  a  dipio* 
mat  of  her  acquaintance.  The  backgroun4  .was 
yellow,  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  into  golden  dream,  and 
the  designs  of  every  color,  but  in  which  Persian  green 
predominated^  represented  weird  constructions  with  pe- 
culiar roofs,  around  which  flew  winged  lion«,  long« 
horned  antelopes  and  wonderful  birds  of  Paradise.,     > 

Little  furniture,  only  three  long  tables  covered  with 
green  marble  slabs  on  which  was  everything  neceisary 
to  a  woman's  toilet.  The  middle  one  was  covered  with 
thick  crystal  basins  and  the  second  one  presented  a  be- 
wildering array  of  flasks,  bottles  and  vases  of  every  de- 
scription and  shape,  with  silver  stoppers  bearing  her 
coat  of  arms.  On  the  third  table  were  all  the  imple- 
ments of  modern  coquetry,  mysteriously,  delicately 
wrought.  In  this  boudoir,  only  two  divans  and  a  few 
low  chairs  designed  for  lounging,  were  to  be  found. 
Occupying  an  entire  side  of  the  wall,  was  a  huge  mirror, 
that  broke  like  a  bright  horiron  upon  the  room.  It 
consisted  of  three  panels  whose  lateral  sides  were  hung 
on  hinges  so  diat  the  young  woman  could  contemplate 
her  image  from  every  point.  To  the  right,  in  an  alcove 
which  was  usually  hidden  by  a  curtain,  was  the  bath- 
tub or  rather  a  swimming-pool  also  of  green  marble 
with  two  steps  leading  down  into  it.  A  bronze  Cupid, 
a  delightful  conception  of  the  sculptor  Predole,  was 
poised  on  the  edge,  and  hot  and  cold  water  poured  from 
the  shell  he  held  in  either  hand.  The  walls*  were  lined 
with  Venetian  mirrors  which  also  coV^ered  the  ceiling, 
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holding  and  reflecting  in.  each  one  of  their  sections  the 
pool  and  the  bather. 

In  one  corner  stood  the  writing  desk,  a  sioiple  and 
beautiful  piece  lof  English  fumitiure  laden  with  aU^  sorts 
of  papers,  letters  and  torn  envelopes  with  bdJliant 
crests.  It  was  here  that  she  wrote  and  speiit  her  time 
when  she  was  alone* 

Stretched  on  one  of  the  couches,  in  a  loose  gown  of 
China  silk,  that  disclosed  her  beautiful,  firm  arms,  her 
hair  piled  high  on  her  head  in  a  mass  of  bunmhed  gold, 
Mme.  de  Burne  was  resting  after  her  bath. 

The  maid  knocked  at  the  door,  and  brought  in  a  let- 
ter. 

She  took  it,  glanced  at  the  subscription^  tore  open  the 
envelope,  scanned  the  first  lines  and  said  quietly  to  the 
servant:     "  I  will  ring  for  you  in  an  hour." 

When  the  maid  had  gone,  she  smiled  a  smile  of  vic- 
tory. The  very  first  words  had  shown  her  that  here,  at 
last,  was  MarioUe's  declaration  of  love.  He  had  re- 
sisted much  longer  than  she  believed  he  would,  for,  dur- 
ing two  or  three  months,  she  had  angled  for  him  with  a 
greater  display  of  charm  and  fascination  than  she  had 
employed  for  any  other  man.  He  seemed  suspicious, 
fonewarned  and  foreanned  against  her  insatiable 
coquetry.  It  had  taken  many  intimate  chats  in  which 
she  had  called  into  play  all  her  greatest  physical  charms, 
ail  the  captivating  brilliancy  of  her  mind,  and  also  many 
musical  evenings  where,  filled  with  the  souls  of  the  great 
composers,  they  had  been  moved  by  the  same  emotion, 
before  jhe  read  in  his  eyes  the  admission  that  he  was 
vanquished.  She  knew  the  symptoms  well.  She  had 
so  often,  with  feline  skill  and  wanton  curiosity^  roused 
this  secret  and  torturing  longing  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
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she  htfd  captivated  I  It  amused  her  to  watch  them  be- 
come more  and  more  enslaved,  more  and  more  domi- 
nated by  her  invincible  fascination,  to  be  for  them  the 
One  of  all  others,  the  sovereign  and  capricious  Idol  I 
It  had  developed  in  her  slowly,  like  a  latent  instinct,  the 
instinct  of  battle  and  of  conquest.  During  her  years  of 
married  life,  a  need  of  reprisals  had  perhaps  sprung  into 
being,  an  obscure  desire  to  give  back  to  men  what  she 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  to  be  the 
strongest,  to  break  their  wills  and  to  make  them  suflFef. 
But  she  was  a  coquette  by  nature;  and  as  soon  as  she 
felt  free,  she  started  out  in  pursuit  of  admirers  as  the 
hunter  tracks  the  game.  Her  heart  did  not  hunger  for 
emotion,  like  the  hearts  of  tender  and  sentimental 
women;  she  did  not  seek  the  sole  love  of  one  man,  nor 
happiness  through  a  great  passion.  She  only  desired 
the  adulation,  the  homage,  and  the  devotion  of  a  multi- 
tude of  men.  Whoever  became  a  visitor  to  her  house, 
had  also  t6  be  under  the  spell  of  her  beauty,  and  no  in- 
tellectual interest  attached  her  very  long  to  anyone  who 
resisted  her  fascination,  either  because  he  cared  little  for 
the  game  of  love,  or  because  he  was  engaged  elsewhere. 
To  remain  her  friend,  a  man  had  to  be  in  love  with  her; 
but,  if  he  was,  she  showed  wonderful  attentions,  dis- 
played charming  consideration  to  retain  all  those  she 
had  captivated.  Once  a  man  was  admitted  within  the 
ranks  of  her  admirers,  he  belonged  to  her  by  right  of 
conquest.  She  governed  them  all  with  consummate 
skill,  according  to  their  faults  and  qualities  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  jealousy. 

Those  who  made  too  many  demands  were  banished 
for  a  time  and  then  re-instated  after  severe  conditions 
had  been  imposed;  and  she  enjoyed  this  game  of  fasci* 
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nation  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  amused  h<r  a$  mudi  to 
charm  old  men  as  yoi^ng  ones. 

It  even  looked  as  if  she  regulated  her  own  affection 
according  to  the  degree  of  ardor  she  inspired;  the  fat 
Fresnel,  useless  and  heavy  satellite^  remained  one  of  her 
favorites,  because  of  the  frenzied  passion  she  knew  he 
felt  for  her. 

She  was  not  totally  indifferent  to  masculine  quali^ 
ties  and  she  had  experienced  seveml  infatuations  known 
tp  herself  only,  which  she  had  choked  back  when  ithey 
had  threatened  to  become  dangerous. 

Each  newcomer  bringing  the  novelty  of  his. amorous 
pleadings  and  unexplored  nature,  especially  if .  he  hap- 
pened to  be  an  artist,  whom  she  knew  to  possess  keener 
refinements,  shadings  and  delicacies  of  sentiment  than 
any  other  men,  had  awakened  in  her  the  recurring  dream 
of  a  long  ^'  liaison  "  and  a  great  passion.  But,  undecided 
and  prudent,  she  had  always  refused  herself  until  the 
would-be  lover  had  ceased  to  affect  her.  She. possessed 
also  the  skeptical  eyes  of  the  modern  woman;  who  in  a 
few  weeks,  can  strip  the  greatest  man  of  every  shr.ed  of 
prestige.  As  soon  as  they  became  infatuated  with  her, 
they,  in  the  bewilderment  into  which  she  threw  their 
minds  and  hearts,  forgot  to  assume  their  poses  and  al* 
lowed  her  to  discover  that  they  were  all  alike,  paltry 
creatures  that  she  completely  dominated. 

In  order  that  such  a  perfect  woman  as  she  was  might 
become  attached  to  a  man,  he  would  have  to  possess  ex- 
traordinary merit  1 

However,  she  was  greatly  bored.  She  felt  no  at^ 
traction  for  society,  and  took  part  in  its  divi^sions  with, 
sleepy  eyes  and  an  absent  mind.  Amused  only  by  a 
flirtation  or  her  own  aggressive  fancies,,  by  a  livelj. 
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cariosity  concermng  certain  things  and  certain  people, 
attaching  herself  just  sufficiently  not  to  become  disgusted 
too  soon  with  what  she  had  admired  and  appreciated, 
and  not  sufficiently  to  experience  real  satisfaction 
through  some  taste  or  affection,  tormented  by  her 
nerves  and  not  by  desires,  deprived  of  all  the  absorbing 
interests  of  simple  or  ardent  souls,  she  lived  in  cheerful 
"  ennui,"  without  the  faith  incident  to  happiness^  thor- 
oughly tired  of  it  all,  but  hnagining  herself  satisfied. 

She  imagined  herself  satisfied  because  she  thought 
she  was  the  most  charming  and  fortunate  of  women. 
Proud  of  her  fascination,  which  she  tried  on. all  occa- 
sions, of  her  irregular  beauty,  strange  and  captivating, 
sure  of  the  worth  of  her  intellect,  which  allowed  her  to 
divine  and  to  comprehend  many  things  which  escaped 
other  women,  of  her  wit  which  was  appreciated  by  so 
many  clever  men,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  her  mind,  she 
believed  she  was  a  creature  almost  unique,  a  rare  pearl, 
— '  glowing  in  a  commonplace  world,  which  appealed  to 
her  as  monotonous  and  empty,  because  she  was  so  su- 
perior to  it 

She  never  suspected  that  her  own  individuality  was 
responsible  for  the  continued  "  ennui  '*  she  suflfered,  but 
only  accused  others  and  rendered  them  responsible  for 
her  gloomy  moods.  If  they  failed  to  distract  and 
amuse  her  sufficiently,  it  was  because  they  lacked  genuine 
qualities  and  attractions. 

*'  Everybody  i^  a  bore,"  she  declared  laughingly. 
"  The  only  tolerable  people  are  those  whom  I  like,  solely 
because  I  do  like  them." 

One  pleased  her  especially  by  finding  her  peerless. 
Knowing  well  that  success  docs  not  come  without  efiort, 
she  spared  no  trouble  to  please  and  knew  nothing  so  dc- 
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lightful  as  the  homage  of  eyes  diat  were  adoring  and  orf 
hearts  that  beat  at  a  word. 

She  was  much  astonished  at  the  trouble  she  had  had 
to  capture  Andre  MarioUe,  for  she  felt,  the  first  time 
they  had  met,  that  he  liked  her.  Little  by  little,  she 
had  guessed  his  shy  natiire,  very  concentrated  and  sub- 
tle, and  had  shown  him,  in  order  to  triumph  orver  his 
weakness,  so  much  regard,  so  much  preference  and  nat- 
ural liking,  that  he  had  ended  by  capitulating. 

Especially,  had  she  found  him  infatuated  during  the 
last  month;  he  was  taciturn  and  feverish,  but  rebelled  at 
the  avowal!  Ah  1  avowals  I  In  her  heart,  she  did  not 
like  them  because,  when  they  were  too  direct- and  ex- 
pressive, she  was  compelled  to  banish  the  offender. 
What  she  loved  were  discreet  manifestations,  half-con- 
fidences, veiled  allusions,  a  sort. of  moral  adoration;  and 
she  displayed  exceptional  tactfulness  and  skill  to  win 
from  her  admirers  this*  reserve  of  expression. 

For  a  month  she  had  been  awaiting  the  decisive  words 
from  Mariolle's  lips,  the  clear  or  veiled  phrase,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  a  man,  which  relieves  the  oppressed 
heart. 

He  had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  he  had  written.  It 
was  a  long  letter :  four  pages  I  She  held  it  a  long  time, 
filled  with  satisfaction.  Finally  she  lay  down  on  the 
lounge  and  let  her  slippers  fall  upon  the  floor.  Then 
she  began  to  read.  She  was .  amazed.  He  told  her 
with  serious  words,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  suffer  through 
her  any  longer,  and  that  he  already  knew  her  too  well 
to  fall  a  victim  to  her  wiles.  In  polite  sentences,  with 
matiy  compliments,  through  which  pierced  his  love,  he 
let  her  know  that  he  was  aware  of  her  dealings  with 
men,  that  he  was  captivated  too,  but  that  he  was  going 
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to  treak  away  from  his  scrvituck.     He  was  going  away, 
and  would  take  up  his  wanderings  again. 

It  was  an  eloquent  and  resolute  farewell. 

She  was  surprised  in  reading  and  re-reading  these  four 
pages  of  tenderly  irritated  and  passionate  prose.  She 
ro$e,.pqt  on  her  slippers,  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro, 
with  isleeves  thrown  back  and  small  hands  thrust  into 
the  pockets  of  her  dressing  gown. 

Bewildered  by  tbis  un^expected  letter  she  was  think- 
ing;  ".  He  really  writes  very  well,  it's  sincere  and 
touching.  He  writes  better  than  Lamartbe ;  it  is  not  so 
theatricali" 

She  had  a  desire  to  smoke  and  went  over  to  the  table 
carrying  her  perfumes,  where,  in  a  porcelain  box,  lay 
her  .cigarettes;  she  took  one,  lit  it  and  walked  to  the 
mirrpr  in  which(  three  ^^oung  women  appeared  simul- 
taneously. When  she  stood  quite  close  to  the  glass,  she 
stopped,  made  a  little  bow  and  smiled  approvingly  upon 
her  reflection.  Then  she  inspected  her  teeth,  her  eyes, 
raised  her  arms,  laid  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  turned 
sidewise  in  order. to  perceive  herself  in  the  three  panels. 

She  stood  there  some  time,  delighted  with  the  image 
the, glass  reflected.  A  sensual  pleasure  almost  equaling 
that  of  a  man  came  over  her,  as  she  admired  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  body,  the  piquancy  of  her  upturned  face. 

Every  day  she  would  stand  thus  before  the  looking- 
glass;  her  maid,  who  had  often  caught  her  in  this  con- 
templat/on  of  herself,  was  wont  to  say:  "  Madame 
looks  at  herself  so  much,  that  she  will  wear  out  every 
mirror  in  the  house." 

But  this  love  of  self  was  the  secret  of  her  power  over 
men.  ^y  dint  of  admiration  for  herself  and  the  search 
for  everything  that  could  enhance  her  personaL^armSy 
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render  her  grace  more  potent  arid  her  eyes  more  mys- 
terious, by  pursuing  every  artifice'  which  adbrned  Ker  in 
her  own  belief,  she  had  naturally  discovered  everything 
that  would  appeal  the  most  to  others. 

More  beautiful,  and  more  indifferent  to  her  beauty, 
she  would  not  have  possessed  the  fascination  that  in- 
cited love  in  almost  all  the  men  who  were  not  at  the 
outset  rebellious  to  the  nature  of  her  poWet.    ' 

Tiring  of  her  contemplation  after  a  little  while,  she 
said  to  her  smiling  reflection  {and  it  ItnoVed'ib  lips  to 
repeat)  :  **  We  shall  see,  my  dear  sir."  Then,  cross- 
ing the  boudoir,  she  sat  down  in  front  of  her  desk. 

This  is  what  she  wrote:  ••    ' 

"  Dear  Monsieur  MarioUe,  come  to  see  hie  to-mor- 
row afternoon  ^at  four*  Ishall  be  alone,  and  hb^e  to 
reassure  you  concerning  the  imaginary  danger  you 
dread. 

*'  I  call  myself  your  friend,  and  Iwill  prove  to  yt)u 
that  I  am  what  I  claim  to  be.  .  . 

*^  MiCHELE  DE  BURNE."     '' 

What  a  simple  gown  she  wore  when,  the  next  after- 
noon, she  greeted  Andre  MarioUe  1  A  little  gray  gown, 
quite  simply  m^de,  open  at  the  neck,  with  sleeves  that 
molded  the  arms,  a  waist  that  molded  the  bust  and  a 
skirt  that  molded  the  hips  and  limbs. 

When  he  entered,  with  a  grave  face,  she  Went  to  meet 
him  with  extended  hands.  He*  kissed  them.  They' sat 
down  and  silence  for  a  few  moments  prevailed  between 
them. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  say  and  waited  for  her  to 
begin.     Finally  she  decided  to  speak. 
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"  Weill  Let'fr  take  up  the  question  at  once.  What 
is  the  matter?  Do  you  know  that  you  wrote  me  a  very 
insolent  letter?" 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
am,  and  have  always  been,  excessively,  even  brutally 
frank,  with  everybody.  I  could  have  gone  away  with- 
out the  unnecessary  and  rude  explanations  that  I  ad- 
dressed to  you.  But  I  judged  it  more  loyal  to  act  ac- 
cording ;to  my  nature;  and  rely*  on  your  comfprehen- 
sion,  of  which  Lam  dure."    r      . 

In  a  tone  of  satisfied  pity  she  resumed: 

"  WfU,  wcU!  What  does  this  folly  mean?    .     .     .'? 

"  I 'wQuld  rather  not  speak  of  it,"  he  said. 

But  she  cut  him  short,  and  would  not  let  him  coil- 
tinii6«  ^    .      '^  ^       ' 

^'  I  asked,  yau  to  come^so  as  to  speak  of  it;  and  we 
will  speak /of  it  until  y6u  are  quite  convinced  that  you 
do  not  >ruil  any  danger  whatever."  She  begai^  to  laugh 
like  a  sch<>olgirl  and  her  youthful  gown  lent  a  childish 
ringto  h^oivoice;!.  . 

Hestanuhered: 

**  I  wrote  you  the  truth,  the  absolute  truth;  the  truth 
of  which  I  stand  in.  fcari" 

Becoming  grave  again  she  said: 

"Yes,  I  know;  all  my  friends  go  through  it.  You 
also  wrote  that  I  was  a  terrible  coquette;  I  admit  that  I 
am^  but  nobody  dies  from  it.  I  even  believe  that  ti6 
one  suffers  especially*  '  It  is  what  Limarthc  calls : 
*  the  spell; '  you  are  feeling  it  now,  but  it  passes  off  and 
one  falls  into  .  •  '  •  what  shall  I  cdtl  it  ?  .  .  . 
a  chronic  state-  of  love,  that  does  not  hurt  and  that  I 
keep  up  in  all  my  friends  so  that  they  shall  be  Very  de- 
voted, and  faithful  to  me.  ;  Well?    Am  I  riot  sincerey 
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iMid  frank  and  game?  Have  you  known  many  women 
who  would  dare  to  tell  a  manjwhat.I  have  just  tokl 
you?" 

She  ha4  ^^h  a  funny  and  determined  air  about  her, 
an  air  at  once  so  candid  and  convincing  that  he  could 
not  help  smiling  at  hen 

"  All  your  friends,"  he  replied,  "arc  men  who  have 
often  been  exposed  to  like  perils,  even  before  having 
met  you.  Seared  and  buraed,  they  can  stand  she  fire 
to  which  you  submit  them;  but  I  have  never  passed 
through  the  experience,  madajne.  And  for  sonfie  time 
I  have  felt  that  it  will  be  terrible  if  I  allow  myself  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  feeling  that  is  growing  in  my 
heart" 

She  became  suddenly  familiar  and  leaning  close  to 
bim)  she  clasped  her  hand&  about  her  knees. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  dbe  said,  "  I  am  speaking  seriously. 

It  annoys  me  to  lose  a.fritnd.  through  a  fear  which 

I  believe  is  imaginary.     You  wifl  love  me,  let  us  say; 

but  the  men  of  to-day  do  not  love  women  enough  to  be 

really  hurt  by  it.     Believe  me.     I  kn6w  them," 

She  paq^fed,  then  added  with  the  peculiar  smile  of  a 
woman  who  utters  a  truth  while  she  believes  it  to  be  a 
falsehood. 

*'  I  really  have  nothing  to  make  a  man  worship  me 
madly.  I  am  too  modern.  I  will  be  a  friend^  a  nice 
friend,  for  whom  you  will  feel  real  affection,  but  noth- 
ing else,  for  I  will  look  out  for  that'^ 

With  a  more  serious  manner  she  added : 

"  In  any  cais^,.  I.  warn  you  that  I  am  incapable  of  be- 
coming ^  really  infatuated  with  anybody,  and  that  I 
would  treat  you  like  the  rest,  very  well,  but  never  bet- 
ter.    I  hate  despots  and  jealous  men.     When  I  was 
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married,.!  had  to  endure. everything  from  my  husband; 
but  from  a  friend,  a  m^re  friend,  I  do  not  wish  to  ac- 
cept any  of  those  tyrannical  affections  which  are  the  bane 
of  cordial  relations.  You  see  that  I  am  as  nice  as  I 
can  be  and  that  I  talk  to  you  like  a  comrade  without 
withholding  anything.  Will  you  try  what  I  have  pro- 
posed to  you?  If  it  does  not  work,  it  will  always  be 
time  enough  to  go  away,  no  matter  how  serious  your 
case.     A  love;*  gone,  is  a  lover  cured." 

He  was  looking  at  her,  already  conquered  by  her 
voice,  her  gestures,  the  whole  intoxication  of  her  pres- 
ence, ^nd.  he  mvittered,  resigned  and  moved  at  the 
thought  of  her  proximity. 

"I  accept,  madame;  and  if  I  suffer,  why,  it  cannot  be 
helped  I     You  are  certainly  worth  the  suffering." 

Sh^  stopped  him.  ^ 

'*  Now,  do  not  let  us  say  any  more  about  it,  never 
mention  it  again."  And  she  led  the  conversation  into 
different  channels  which  contained  no  dangerous  ele- 
ment 

He.  left  her  after  an.  hour,  feeling  tortured,  for  he 
loved  her,  and  joyful,  for  she  had  requested  him,  and 
he  had  promised  her,  not  to  go  away. 

Ill 

HE  was  tortured,  for  he  loved  her.  Different 
from  ordinary  lovers,  to  whom  the  chosen  one 
appears  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  perfections, 
he  had  become  attached  to  her  with  the  wide-open,  sus- 
picious, and  far-Sjeeing  eyes. of  the  man  who  has  never 
been  .completely  subjugated.  His  restless  and  lazy 
jr^dj,2kl^zys  on  the  defensive  in  life,  had  preserved  him 
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from  passionSi  Several  flirtations,  two  short  liaisons 
that  had  died  out  in  "  ennui  "  and  some  purchased  Idves 
that  had  ended  in  disgust,  composed  his  ernotional  past. 
He  looked  upon  women  as  a  necessary  cdnveriience  for 
those  who  wanted  a  home  and  children,  and  as  a  relative 
amusement  for  those  tx)  whom  love  is  a  pastime. 

In  meeting  Mme.  de  Borne,  hie  had  been  forewarned 
by  the  confidences  of  her  friends.  What  he  knew  of 
her  interested  and  pleased  Wm,  although  ft  also^  repelled 
him  to  a  certain  extent.  He  did'  not,  in  priridple,  care 
for  gamblers  who  never  make  good.  f 

After  their  first  meeting,  he  had' thought  her  'very 
amusing,  animated  by  a  peculiar  and  cohtagious  charm ! 
The  natural  and  artificial  beauty  of  this  sleridei^,  blonde 
woman  with  arms  made  to- enlace  and  envelop,  and  long, 
slender  limbs  made  to  flee  like  a  gazelle,  with  f^rt  so 
little  that  they  left  no  tracks  behind  them,  seemed  to 
him  the  very  symbol  of  vain  hope.  What  was  more, 
he  had  experienced  during  his  chats  with  her,  a  pleasure 
that  he  never  hoped  to  find  in  the  conversation  of  any 
society  woman.  Gifted  with  a  mind  full  off kmiliar 
vivaciousness,  and  caressing  sarcasm,  she  sometihies  al- 
lowed herself  to  drift  intd  sentimental  arid'  plastic 
moods,  as  if  beneath  all  her  mocking  gayety,  there  still 
hovered  the  shadow  of  th/e  poetical  tenderness  of  her 
ancestors.     And  it  rendered  ner  exquisite. 

She  petted  him,  being  desirous  of  winning  him  lilce 
the  rest;  and  he  was  with  her  as  much  a6  possible.  It 
was  is  if  an  element  emanated  frartl'hcr  thtit'drew  him 
like  a  magnet,  an  element  that  partook  of  her  glance, 
her  speech,  her  smile,  although  he  often  came  away  with 
a  feeling  of  irritation  at  what  she  had  said  or  dofte. 

The  more  he  felt  enveloped  by  the  mystetious  fluid 
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by  which  a  woman  penetrates  and  enslaves  a  man,  the 
more  he  understood  her  and  suffered  from  her  temper- 
ament^ which  he  ardently  wished  were  different. 

But  all  the  things  of  which  he  disapproved  had  surely 
drawn  and  captivated  him,  in  spite  of  his  reason,  more 
than  her  real  qualities. 

Her  coquetry,  which  was  so  obvious,  which,  like  a 
fan,  she  opened  and  closed,  in  the  face  of  everybody, 
according  to  the  men  she  liked,  her  manner  df  taking 
everything  lightly,  that  he  had  thought  amusing  at  one 
time  and  which  now  seemed  threatening;  the  constant 
desire  for  distraction,  .and  novelty  which  mastered  her, 
all  this  exasperated  him  to  sudi  an  extent,  that  he  often 
resolved  to  render  his  calls  few  and  far  between,  until 
the  time  when  he  would  suppress  them  entirely. 

The. next  day  he  was  inventing  some  pretext  to  call 
on  her.  What  he  especially  Experienced  as  his  infat- 
uation* grew,  ^as  the  insecurity  of  this  love  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  future  suffering. 

.,  Oh!  he  was  not  blinfded;  he  was  sinking  inta  this 
sentiment  little  by  little,  like  a  man  who  lets  himself 
drown  out  of  sheer  exhaustion,  because  his  craft  has  cap- 
sized and:  he  is.  too  far  from  the  shore.  He  knew  her 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  know  her,  passion  having 
developed  his  insight,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
about  >  her  all  the  time.  With  untiring  obstinacy  he 
sought  to  analyze  this  woman's  soul,  this  incompre- 
bensibk  mixture  of  gayety  and  disillusion,  of  reason 
and  childishness^  of  affection  and  mutability,  of  contra- 
dictory inclinations,  united  and  coordinated  to  form  a 
creature' abnormal,  puzzling  and  delightful. 

But  why  did  she  captivate  him  so?  He  asked  him- 
self this  question  over  and  over  and  could  not  reach  a 
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satisfactory  conclusion,  for,  with  his  reflective,  observ- 
ing and  modest  temperament^  he  should  logically  have 
sought  a  woman  with  all  the  old-faahiohed  and  peace* 
ful  qualities,  tender  charm  and  constant  devotion,  apt 
to  insure  a  man's  happiness.  But  in  this  woman  he/ en- 
countered something  unexpected;  she  wa$  one:  of  those 
beings  that  are  the  beginning  of  a  generaticm^'that'  are 
unlike  anything  one  has  ever  known,  and  that  cast 
around  thenif  even  through  their  faults^  the  evil  attarac* 
tion  of  an  awakening.       ^  ...  ?/ 

After  the  dreamy,  passionate  and  romantic  women; 
of  the  Restoration,  appeared  the  joyosus.ones  of^thfiiiR^ 
perial  reign,  convinced  of  PLeaauJrti's  reabty.}.  and  bdir. 
cam^e  a  new  tran^ormation  of  the  tterhal  ifcmuiine,  .-in 
these  ultra-refinedf  sensitive  creatures,  .Y^itb  restlesisi,  i^-^ 
resolute  souls,  who  seemed  to.  have  pbsised  through' all 
the  narcotics  used  to. quiet  or  stimulate  the  nerves:' 
chloroform  whick. deadens  the  senses,  ether,  andimoiv 
phine  which  dull  emotion  and  produce^strange  tdreams : 

He  appreciated  in  her  the: charm  of  a  ibctitioAs.btiiiig, 
f^hioned  and  trained  to  captivate.  -She^'tk^as.  a'ran 
*' object  de  luxe,"  e:;Cquisite  and  delicate^  that:  aMratteA 
the  eye  and  roused  the  appetite*  like  some  of.  the  expen- 
sive fruits  seen  in  shopt  windows,  that  hav&.beenar^ 
ranged  only  for  display*         .    .  .      ^ 

When  he  felt  absolutely  6&nvinced  thiat  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  he  began  to  roflectWith  terror  upon 
the  dangers  of  his  infatuation.  What. would  beoomcj 
of  him?  How  would  she  act?  She  would  stircly  ^act 
as  she.  had  probably  acted  with,  every  one  else;  she 
would  bring  him  by  degrees  to  the  state  wfabre;  a  nmn 
obeys  the  whims  of  a  woman  as  JL.-dog  falk)ws(ihis 
maker's  footsteps,  and  she  would  ^gather  htm  hub  Her 
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fold  of  more  o!p  less  promiheitt  admirers.  But  had  she, 
indeed,  played  this  part  with  everyone?  Was  there 
TioC  onie  tanhom^she  had  loved^  really  loved,  a  month,  a 
day,  an  hour,  with  one  ti  those  impulses;  Instantly  sup- 
pressed, which 'sometimes  took  possession  of  her? 

After  a  reception  or  dinner,  where  her  admirers  had 
become  warmed  by  her  presence,  he  wcmld  speak  of  her 
endlessly, (but  he  soon  discovered  that  dtey  were  all  dis- 
satisfied, irritated'  and  restless,  like  men  whom  no  tan- 
gibility has  appeased^ 

No,  she  had  loved  none  of  these  popular  idols ;  and  as 
for  himself,  who  was  nothing  beside  them,  whose  name 
and  personality  piassed  unheeded  in  a  crowd,  what 
(DOttld  he  be  to  her?  Nothing,  nothing,  a  mere  individ- 
ual, a  satellite,  who,  for  women  of  that  stamp,  becomes 
the  commonplace,  useful  acquaintance,  who  has  no  more 
pungency  than  wine  that  is  diluted  with  water. 

.Had^he  beeh  a  well-known  man,  he  might  have  ac* 
cepted.thfs  role,  which  his  celebrity  would »have  rendered 
less  mortifying.  But,  unknown,  he  would  have  none 
of  it.     And  so  he  bade*  her  farewell. 

.When  he  received  her  short  reply,  he  felt  as  if  a 
sudden  lijght  had  broken  upon  him,  and  when  she  made 
him*  promise  that  he  would  not  go  away,  it  was  like  a 
great  burden  lifted  from  his  soul. 

Several  days  went  by  without  bringing  any  change  in 
their  relations;  but,  aftAr  the  reaction  that  follows  crises 
had  died  out,  he  felt  his  desire  for  her  grow  greater 
thatt.ever  before.  He  had  resolted  never  to  mention 
the  subject  to  her,  but  he  Had  not  promised  not  to  write; 
so,  one  evening,  when  sleep  would  not  be  wooed,  he  sat 
down  involuntarily?  at  his  desk  and  began  to  express  his 
feelings  on  paper.     It  quieted  him;  it  seemed  as  if  his 
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ailguUb  grew  le8$  acute  and  he  was  finally  able  to  retire 
and  to  sleep. 

On  awakening  the  next  morning,  he  re-read  the  few 
pages  he  had  written,  thought  them  sufficiently  passion- 
ate, addressed  them,  and  mailed  them  late  at  night  so 
that  she  would  receive  them  early  the  following  day. 

He  thought  she  would  not  take  exception  to  a  few 
written  pages;  the  most  severe  women  have  infinite  in- 
dulgence for  sincere  love-letters.  And  these  letters, 
when  written  by  trembling  hands,  with  eyes  filled  with 
a  dear  image,  have  an  irresistible  power  over  the  most 
stubborn  hearts. 

Late  that  afternoon,  he  called  on  her,  to  see  how  she 
would  receive  him  and  what  she  mi^t  say.  He  found 
M.  de  Pradon  sitting  with  his  daughter,  smoking  cig- 
arettes. He  often  spent  hours  with  her,  for  he  treated 
her  more  like  a  fascinating  woman,  than  like  a  daughter. 
She  had  infused  into  their  relation  and  their  affection,  a 
bit  of  the  homage  she  rendered  herself  and  which  she 
exacted  from  those  around  her. 

When  she  saw  Mariolle,  her  face  gloWed  with 
pleasure.  She  held  out  her  hand  spontaneously  and 
her  smile  said  clearly :     **  I  like  you  very  much." 

MarioUe  hoped  that  M.  de  Pradon  would  soon  take 
his  departure.  But  he  remained.  Although  he  knew 
his  daughter,  and  had  long  ceased  to  suspect  her,  so  un- 
sexed  did  she  appear  to  him,  still  he  watched  her  with  a 
curious,  restless  attention.  He  wished  to  know  if  thii 
new  friend  had  any  chance  of  lasdng  success,  whart  he 
v/as,  what  merits  he  possessed;  Would  he  simply  be  a 
passing  fancy,  like  so  many  others,  or  v/ould  he  become 
a  permanent  member  of  the  little  circle? 

So  M.  de  Pradon  remained^  and  MarioUe  realized 
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at  once  th«t  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  He 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  and  even  tried 
to  captivate  him  if  he  could,  thinking  that  kindliness 
or  even  neutrality  was  better,  in  this  case,  than  ani* 
mosity.  He.  exerted  himself  and  was  entertaining, 
cheerful  and  bright,  without  any  of  the  poses  of  a 
suitor.  She  was  pleased,  and  inwardly  thought:  "At 
least  he's  a  good  actor  and  not  a  fool." 

And  M.  dc  Pradon  thought:  **  Here  is  a  delightful 
man  who  does  not  seem  to  have  let  my  little  girl  turn 
his  head,  Ukje  the  rest  of  them/* 

When  MarioUe  took  leave  of  them,  they  were  both 
charmed  with  him.  But  he  left  the  house  with  a  dis- 
satisfied, restless  feeling  in  his  heart.  When  he  was 
with  this  woman  he  suffered  intensely  from  the  way  she 
had  made  him  a  slave  to  her  wiles,  knowing  as  he  did, 
that  he:  would  knock  on  her  heart  in  vain,  like  a  pris- 
oner who  uselessly  pounds  on  the  iron  door  of  his  cell. 

He  was  sure  of  belonging  to  her  without  a  question, 
sure  that  he  could  not  escape  his  fate,  so  he  resolved  to 
be  crafty,  patient,  tenacious  and  dissimulated,  to 
coaquer  her  through  his  adoration  of  her,  through  the 
servitude  trf  which  he  would  voluntarily  submit. 

His  letter  had  flattered  her.  He  would  write  again, 
and  he  wrote.  Nearly  every  night  when  he  came  home, 
at  the  tmie  when  the  mind,  excited  by  the  happenings  of 
the  day,  enlarges  everything  which  interests  and  absorbs 
it,  he  would  sit  down  at  his  desk,  and  pour  out  his  soul  to 
her.  The  poetical  germ  that  so  mahy  lazy  men  let  die 
within  themselves,  grew  under  the  spell  this  woman 
cast.  By  expressing  his  love  daily  .in  ways  which  were 
con^tkntly  diverse,  his  ardor  become  more  and  more  im- 
passioned.    He  thought  all  day  long,  and  when  night 
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came,  he  found  irresistible  expressions  that  s|)<ral)g  from 
his  fevered  brain  like  sparks  of  fire.  He  blew  on  the 
flame  of  his  desire  till  it  grew  to  be  a  conflagration,  for 
really  passionate  love-letters  are  often  more  dangerous 
to  the  writer  than  to  her  who  receives  them. 

By  keeping  himself  in  this  constant  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, by  warming  his  blood  with  words,  and  giving  up 
his  soul  to  this  one  thought,  he  ended  by  losing  the 
sense  of  reality  concerning  Mme.  de  Bume.- 

He  ceased  to  perceive  her  as  she  had  appeared  to  him 
in  the  beginning,  and  only  saw  her  through  the  lyrisrh  of 
his  language;  so  that  all  the. things  he  wrote  became  as 
so  many  truths  to  him.  The  daily  idealization  he  in- 
dulged in,  transformed  her  into  what  he  desired  she 
should  be.  His  past  resistance  melted  before  the  un- 
deniable affection  she  showed  him.  At  this  time,  al- 
though they  had  said  nothing, .she  certainly  preferred 
him  to  the  others  and  took  no  trouble  to  conceal  the  fact 
So  he  thought,  with  a  sort  of  hopeful  dementia,  that  she 
might  end  by  loving  him. ' 

She  felt  with  naive  joy  the  seduction  of  his  letters, 
No  man  had  ever  cherished  and  flattered  her  to  such 
an  extent,  and  with  such  silent  reserve.  No  one  had 
ever  had  the  delightful  idea  to  present  to  her,  on  the 
small  silver  tray  that  her  maid  brought  to  her  bedside 
every  morning,  a  little  breakfast  of  sentiment  contained 
in  an  envelope.  And  what  was  so  pleasing,  was  that 
he  never  mentioned  it,  appearing  to  ignore  it  himself 
and  remaining  in  her  drawing-room  the  most  reserved 
friend  of  all.  Never  did  he  allude  in  the  slightest  way 
to  the  love  which  he  showered  upon  her. 

Of  course  she  had  received  many  love  letters  in  her 
life,  but  they  were  very  different  from  these.     They 
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were  less  reserved,  more  pressing  and  more  like  sum-* 
mons.  During  three  months,  the  three  months  the 
spell  lasted,  Lamarthe  had  sent  her  many  letters,  letters 
of  an  infatuated  writer  who  expresses  his  passion  as 
perfectly  as  possible.  In  her  desk,  stowed  away  in  a 
special  drawer,  were  scores  of  these  letters,  full  of 
cfaatm  and  wit,  that  the  novelist,  really  very  much  in 
love,  had  written  her^  until  the  last  hope  of  success 
withered  ia  his  heart.  MarioUe's  were  totally  differ- 
ent. They  revealed  such  energetic  concentration,  such 
sincerity,  such  complete  submission  and  lasting  devo- 
tidn,  that  she  received  them  with  more  pleasure  than 
she  had  ever  felt. 

Her  friendship  for  the  man  himself  grew  apace. 
She  invited  him  as  often  as  she  could,  inasmuch  as  he 
eiiiibitedtfae  greatest  discretion  and  seemed  to  ignore, 
when  they,  were  together,  that  he  had  ever  touched  a 
sheet  of  paper  to  tell  her  of  his  adoration.  She  thought 
the  situation  was  original,  worthy  of  a  novel,  and  the 
deep  satisfaction  of  having,  a  man  so  entirely  devoted 
to  her,  produced  a  sort  of  liking  that  prejudiced  her  in 
his  favor. 

Until  now,  in  every  heart  she  had  captured,  she  felt, 
in  spite  of  her  vanity,  that  other  preoccupations  held  a 
place;  she  discovered  and  noted  in  them  powerful  in- 
terests that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her.  Jeal- 
ous of  music  with  Massival,  of  literature  with  Lamarthe, 
of  one  thing  or  the  other,  dissatisfied  with  the  half- 
triumphs  -she  obtained,  powerless  to  drive  everything 
before  her  in  the  souls  of  these  men  of  ambition,  whose 
professioii  is  a  tyrannical  mistress,  whom  nothing  in  the 
world  can  dethrone,  she,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
had  met  a  man  to  whom  she  was  everything.     At  least 
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he  told  her  that  she  was.  Fresnel^  alone,  certainly 
loved  her  as  much  as  Mariolle.  But  then  he  was 
Fresnel.  She  knew  that  no  (Mie  had  ever  been  so  en- 
tirely possessed  by  her;  and  her  selfish  gratitude  toward 
the  man  who  gave  her  this  triumph  had  all  the  appear- 
ances of  affection.  She  >had  grown  to  need  him,  to 
need  his  glance,  his  presence,  his  domesticationu  If  her 
vanity  was  less  flattered  than  by  the  others,  the  sov- 
ereign exigencies  that  are  a  part  of  the  body  and  soul  of 
a  coquette,  the  wanton  instinct  of  domination  were 
flattered  more. 

Like  a  country  which  is  being  conquered)  i  she  slowly 
entered  his  life  by  a  succession  of  small  invasions  that 
became  more  numerous  each  day.  She  organized  fetes, 
theater  parties,  dinners,  in  his  honor;  she  dragged  hini 
around  after  her  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror.  She 
could  not  do  without  him,  or  rather,  without  hisslavi^ 
devotion. 

He  obeyed  her  every  caprixre,  happy  in  the  thought 
of  her  friendship;  basked  in  the  light  of  her  eyes,  die 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  smile;  and  lived  in  a  mad 
whirl  of  love  and  desire  that  scorched  him  like  a  burn- 
ing flame. 

PART  SECOND 

I 

MARIOLLE  had  just  arrived   at  the  apart- 
ment.    He  sat  down  in  tkit  drawing-fodm 
and  waited,  for  she  was  out,  although  she  had 
telegraphed  him  that  morning  to  come  to  her. 

Her  drawing-room,  in  which  everything  pleased  him> 
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in  which  he  delighted  to  be,  produced  nevertheless  a 
feeling  of  oppression  within  him  whenever  he  was  alone 
in  it.  So  he  rose  and  walked  up  and  down,  obsessed 
by  the  fear  that  something  might  happen .  to  prevent 
their  meeting  and  postpone  it  to  the  following  >day. 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  in. the  street  below 
gave  him  a  joyful  start  and  when  the  doorbell  rang  his 
fears  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 

She  came  into  the  room  with  her  hat  on,  a  thing  she 
never  did,  and  went  up  to  him  in  a  hurried,  happy  way. 

'*  I  have  news  for  you,"  she  announced. 

"  What  is  it,  madame?  "    ' 

She  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 

**  Why,  I  am  going  out  of  town  for  a  few  days." 

His  face  fell. 

**  How  pleased  you  seem  to  tell  me  this,"  he  stam- 
raered* 

"Yes,  Sit  down  and  T  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
You  know,  or  you  do  not  know,  that  M.  Valsaci,  my 
pox)r  mother's  brother,  a  civil  engineer,  has  a  villa  at 
Avranches  where  he  spends  most  of  his  life  with  his 
wife  and  children  and  where  he  pursues  his  profession. 
We  go  to  see  them  every  summer;  this  year,  I  did  riot 
want  to  go;  but  he  got  angry  and  made  a  painful  scene. 
In  regard  to  this,  1  want  to  tell  you  that  my  father  is 
very  jealous  of  you,  and  makes  scenes,  too,  for  he  thinks 
that  I  am  compromising  myself  with  you.  You  will 
have  to  see  me  less  frequently.  But  do  not  worry,  I 
will  arrange  matters.  So  papa  scolded  me  and  made 
me  promise  that  I  would  spend  ten  days  or  perhaps 
twp  weeks  at  Avranches.  We  leave  Tuesday  morning. 
What  do  yo6  say  to  it?  " 

**  I  say  that  it  breaks  my.  heart,"  replied  'MarioUe. 
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"  Is  that  all?  "  she  demanded.  ^ 

"  What  else  can  I  say?     I  cannot  prevent  it" 
"  Don't  you  think  we  can  arrange  something?  " 
**Why     .      .      .      no      ,      .      •      I    really   don't 
know.     Do  you?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  have  an  idea.     Avranches  is  quite  near  Mont 
Saint-Michel.     Do  you  know  Mont  Saint^Michel ?  ". 
"  No,  madame." 

*'  Well  then,  supposing  that  nest  Friday  you  have  the 
sudden  inspiration  to  go  and  visit  that  marvelous  place. 
You  can  stop  over  at  Avranches,  take  a  waUc  in  the 
Public  Gardens  on  Saturday  night,  and  meet  me  quite 
casually.  Of  course,  papa  will  make  a  face,  but  I  don't 
care.  I  will  plan  an  excursion  to  the  abbey  for  the 
next  day.  Be  enthusiastic,  be  as  nice  as  you  know  how 
to  be.  Captivate  my  aunt  and  invite  us  all  to  dinner 
at  the  inn  where  we  shall  stop.  We  will  spend  the^ 
night  at  the  inn  and  you  and  I  will  not  have  to  separate 
before  the  next  day.  You  can  go  back  by  Saint*MaiOi 
and  a  week  later,  I  will  be  in  Paris.  Isn't  that  well 
thought  out  and  am  I  not  nice  to  you  ?  " 
In  an  impulse  of  gratitude  be  murmured: 
"  You  arc  everything  I  care  for  in  the  world.'' 
**ShhI"     •     .     .     she  said. 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few  seconds^  she 
smilingly,  with  the  light  of  sincere  affection  in  her  eyes, 
and  he  sullenly,  with  tense  features.  He  felt  like  roll- 
ing at  her  feet,  biting  her  dress,  screaming  and  letting 
her  see  what  he  did  not  have'  the  power  to  put  into 
words,  what  filled  him  from  his  head  to  his  »feet,«  bis 
soul  as  well  as  his  body,  what  was  inexpressibly  painful 
because  he  could  give  it  no  utterance :  his  love;  his  teN 
rible  and  entrancing  love. 
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But  she  .understood  him  without  words,  just  as  a 
marksman  ieejs  that  his  bullet  has  hit  the  center  of  the 
target.  There  was  nothing  but  herself  in  this  man.  He 
belonged  tP  her  more  than  she  belonged  to  herself. 
She  was  satisfied  apd  consequently  she  thought  him  de* 
lightful. 

Shp  remarked  good-huttioredly : 
**  Sq  it's  settjkd.     Wc  will  take  this  trip." 
«    "Why  yes,  madame^  it's  scttkd,"  he  stammered  in 
an.  unsteady  voice. 

Then  after  another  pause  she  continued: 
"  I  cannot  retain  you  any  longer  to-day.  I  only  came 
b^ck  to  teU  you  about  my  trip,  for  I  leave  the  day  after 
tprmorrowj  All  to-morrow  is  taken  up  with  engage- 
ments and  I  still  have  five  or  six  errands  to  attend  to  be- 
fore dinner/' 

]H[e  ros^  at  ,once  and  took  leave^  although  he  felt  a 
tightening  of  the  heart,  at  her  summary  dismissal. 
,  He  spent  four  pf  the  longest  days  of  his  life,  be- 
tw.een  the  time  he  bade  her  goodtbye  and  the  morning 
I>e  took  the  train  for  Avranches.  •  He  hardly  slept  the 
nightjbefore  his  departure,  Bo  excited  was  he  by  the 
prospect,:  of  the  tripi,.  His  'darkened,*  ^  silent  room, 
tbro^^  which  passed  the  occasional  rattle  of  a  belated 
."  ijiacre/'  oppressed  him  like  a  prison.  As  soon  as 
dawn  gleanied  through  the  drawn  curtains^  he  TUtnped 
pift;.pf;bed|  opened  his  window  and  glanced  at  the  sky. 
He  was  haunted  by  the  dread  that  it  might  rain.  But 
the  ^ky  was  cUar.:  A. alight  nnst  enveloped  all  things, 
a  ^gn  af,pros{>ectiye  beat.  He  dressed  quickly  and  was 
rei^^dytwQ:. hours  before  the  time  set  for  bis  departure; 
^ffd^j^T'h^r  hk  m»n  might  not  be  able  to  get  him  a 
cab,  he  sent  him  out  before  he  had  finished  breakfast. 
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At  last  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  station,  but  when  he 
reached  the  gare  de  Montparnasse,  he  found  out  that 
he  was  ahead  of  time  and  would  have  to  wait  forty  min- 
utes before  the  train  pulled  out.  There  was  only  one 
empty  compartment  and  he  hired  it  so  as  to  be  alone 
with  his  thoughts.  When  the  train  started  and  he  felt 
the  regular,  swift  motion  of  the  wheels  over  the  smooth 
tracks,  his  ardor,  instead  of  diminishing,  grew  more  in- 
tense and  he  experienced  the  silly,  childlike  desire  to 
push  with  all  his  might  against  the  wall  of  the  compart- 
ment to  increase  the  locomotive's  speed. 

For  a  long  while  he  sat  motionless,  absorbed  by  his 
thoughts  and  paralyzed  by  hope;  then  little  by  little, 
after  the  train  had  passed  Argentan  his  eyes  were  at- 
tracted to  the  Normandy  scenery. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  July,  the  season  when  the 
earth  sends  forth  its  greatest  vigor,  when  the  trees  and 
pastures  glow  with  full  strength.  In  all  the  enclosures 
separated  by  high  walls  of  foliage,'  large  oxen  and 
spotted  cows,  russet  steers  with  wide-  foreheads,  stood 
looking  over  the  fences  ot  nibbling  the  short  grass. 
Great  orchards  of  appde-tre^  large  pastures  sur- 
rounded ,by  trees  of  various  kinds,  whose  thick  tops 
glistened  in  the  sun,  followed  one  after  the  other  in 
quick  succession.  Brooks  glided  noiselessly  past  pop- 
lars and  weeping  willows;  and  Mariolle,  enchanted,  let 
his  gaste  wander  over  this  great  fertile  orchard  inhabited 
by  armies  of  sleek  cattle.  .  ^; 

When  he  changed  cars  at  the  Fontigny  station,  his 
impatience  c^me  back  to. him  with  a  rush,  land  during 
thp  last  forty  minutes  he  spent  on  the  train,  he  fre- 
quently glanped  at  his  watch.     Every  ttow  and' then  he 
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looked  but  of  the  window,  and  finally  he  perceived, 
perched  on  tiie  tep  of  a  hill,  the  town  where  She  was 
waiting  for  him.  They  were  late  and  only  an  hour 
separated  him  frwn  the  time  when  he  was  to  meet  her, 
by  chance,  in  the  public  promenade. 

He  stepped  into  a  hotel  'bus  and  the  ascent  to 
Avranches  began.  The  town  from  a  distance  looked 
like  a  fortified  castle.  Seen  at  close  range,  it  was  an 
old  and  pretty  Norman  city  with  small,  regular  houses, 
grouped  close  together,  and  wearing  an  air  of  medieval 
airrogance  and  nrodest  homeliness. 

Al  sobn  as  MarioHe  had  deposited  his  grip  in  the 
room  kslsigned  to  him,  he  asked  the  way  to  the  '^  gardin 
Botanique  ^^  and  started  out  rapidly,  although  he  was  in 
advance  of  the  hour  named.  He  secretly  hoped  that 
she  might  also  be  in  advance. 

Arriving  at  the  gate,  he  saw  that  the  garden  was 
enipty  or  nearly  so.  «  Three  old  men  were  taking  an  air- 
ing, and  a  family  of  young  English  girls  and  boys,  with 
thin  legs;]  A^^ere  playing  under  the  eye  of  a  watchful  gov- 
erhess. 

MarioUe  with  beating  heart,  walked  up  and  down  the 
paths. '  He  redched  &  long  alley  of  elm  trees  that  cut 
the  gairdeh  in  twain  and  formed  a  domie  of  thick  vgreen 
fdiage' overhead;  he  Walked  along  until  he  had  almost 
reached  a  terrace  bverlooking  the  horizon  when  sud- 
denly his  thoughts  were  abruptly  ttirncd  from  the  One 
who  had  brdught  him  there. 

'''-'From'  the  coast  on  which  he  was  standing,  stretched 
Ir'Wbn^erful' desert  of 'sand  that  mingled  in  the  distance 
^irith'^tbe  sisa'and^  the  iky.  A  river  pursued  its=  course 
idVer  the  unferoken  surface,  and  under  the  flaming,  sky, 
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pools  of  clear  water  studded  the  beach  with  lutninous 
spots,  that  seemed  like  holes  opened  on  an  interior  fir- 
mament. 

In  the  center  of  this  tawny  desert,  wet  with  the  re- 
ceding tide,  loomed,  at  about  twelve  or  fifteen. miles 
from  the  shore,  a  monumental  rock,  a  weird  and  fan- 
tastic pyramid  surmounted  by  a.  cathedral. 

Its  only  neighbor  on  these  immense  wastes  was  a 
rounded,  arid  cliff,  crouching  on  the  moving  sands: 
Tombelaine. 

Farther  away,  near  the  bluish  line  of  the  ocean,  were 
other  rocks,  partly  sitbnierged,  and  the  «ye,  fpjlowing 
the  horizon,  discovered  to  the  right  the  vHSt  expanse  of 
verdant  Normandy.  It  looked  as  if  entire  nature  were 
offering  herself  to  the  gaze  of  man  in  all  her  splendor, 
power,  freshness  and  grace;  and  the  eye  wandered  from 
the  green  forests  and  pastures,  to  the  r^ky,  mountain 
that  squatted  alone,  like,  some  gothic  monster^  upon  the 
tsands. 

The  strange  delight  that  had  often,  tak^  possession 
of  MarioUe,  when  confronted  by  the  surprises  that,|Un- 
explored  lands  hold  for  the  tourist,  camie  Qyer  him.  so 
suddenly,  before  this  wotnderful  picture,  thfit  he.fiCoQd 
rooted  to  the  spot  absolutely  forgetful  oi  hW  passion. 
Bat  at  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell,  h<  tamed  around,  his 
brain  in  a  turmoil  at  the  thought  of  their  meeting. 
The  garden  was  almost  deserted.  The  English  chil- 
dren had  gone  away.  Only  the  thrci^  jold  rtien  were 
sttll  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  p^ths.  Slp^  w<^uld 
amve  ina  vety  short  while*  He  .wouW  see  her  ad- 
vance toward  him  along  one  of  the  toaidsihat-le^rto  this 
beiauuful  tervace.. ;  He '  woujld  TfiQOgniMt  imni  form,  and 
her  smile  and  he  would  hear  her  voice.     WhatAhappi- 
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nessi  Whsct  bliss  I  He  felt  as  if  she  were  quite  near, 
though  invisible,  her  dioughts  directed  to  him  and  her 
heart  going  out  to  him. 

All  at  once  he  uttered  a  slight  exclamation  of  joy. 
A  blue  sunshade  appeared  above  a  clump  of  bushes  in 
the  distance.  No  doubt  it  was  she.  A  little  boy  roll- 
ing a  hoop  emerged  from  one  of  the  alleys  followed  by 
two  ladies  —  he  recognized  her  immediately  —  and 
two  men :  her  father  and  a  stranger.  She  was  dressed 
in  pale  blue  like  a  Summer  sky.  Ah!  he  recognized 
her  from  afar,  though  still  unable  to  distinguish 
her  features;  he  did  not  dare  step  forward  to  meet 
her,  because  he  knew  he  would  blush  and  stammer 
and  be  unable  to  explain  the  coincidence  to  M.  de 
Pradon. 

He  statted  in  their  t^irection,  however,  with  his  field- 
glass  held  to  his  eyes,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  con* 
templation  of  the  scenery.  It  was  she  who  called  to 
him  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  feign  astonish- 
ment. 

"Ho^  do  you  do,  monsieur  Mariolle,"  she  cried. 
"Istft  this  beautiful?" 

Slightly  flustered  by  her  direct  tone,  he  cast  about 
for  some  fitting  remark. 

"  Ah  I  What  luck  to  have  met  you  here,  madame ! 
I  have  always  wanted  to  explore  this  delightful  region." 

"And  you  chote  the  time  when  I  am  here,"  she  re* 
plied  with  a  smile.     "  That  is  very  nice  of  you." 

Theq  she  presented  him. 

"A  dear  friend  of  mine,  M.  MarioUe;  my  aunt, 
Mme*  Valsaci;  my  uncle,  who  builds  bridges." 

After  these  greetings,  M.  de  Pradon  and  Mariolle 
shook  hands  coldly  and  the  walk  was  resumed. 
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She  placed  him  between  herself  and  her  aunt,  jifter 
throwing  him  a  rapid  glance,  one  of  those  glances  that 
spell  surrender. 

*•  What  do  you  think  of  the  place?  "  she  inquired. 
.    *'  I  think  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  beautiful,*' 
he  replied. 

'^  Ah  I  had  you  spent  several  dayb  here,  as  I  ikave/* 
she  continued,  "  you  would  know  how  it  captivates  one. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  its  charm.  The  cbming  and 
going  of  the  breakers  on  the.  beach,,  the  restless  water 
which  rolls  over  the  sands  twice  a  day  so  fast  that  a 
galloping  horse  could  not  flee  before  it,  the  extraor* 
dinary  spectacle  the  sky  gives  us  free,  why,  I  tell  you>  it 
makes  me  feel  wonderfully.  I  am  quite  beside  myself* 
Isn't  that  so.  Aunt?" 

Mme.  Valsaci,  an  elderly,  distinguished  woman,  with 
gray  hair,  the  respected  wife  of  the  chief  >  engineer, 
acknowledged  that  she  had  never  before  seen  her  niece 
In  such  a  state  of  enthusiasm.  Then  after  a  pause,  she 
added : 

*'  It  is  not  very  surprising,  though^  when  on«  thinks 
that  she  has  only  seen  and  admired  stage  settings." 

*'  But,"  replied  Mme.  de  Burne,  *'  I  go  to  Tnouville 
and  to  Dieppe  every  year." 
'    The  older  woman  laughed: 

"  One  goes  to  Trouville  and  to  Dieppe  to  meet-  one's 
friends.  The  Ocean  is  only  there  to  bathe  and  rendez- 
vous." 

She  said  it  in  a  very  simple  manner  and  perhaps  with- 
out maliciousness. 

They  started  toward  the  terrace  which  always  at- 
tracted visitors^  The  setting  sun  seemed  to  spread  a 
golden  veil  behind  the  tall  Abbey  which  loomed  black 
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against  the  glorious  sky.  But  Mariolle  had  eyes  only 
for  the  blonde  apparition  at  his  side,  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  filmy  blue.  Never  had  she  appeared  so  at- 
tractive, ^so  fascioating.  She  was  changed,  although  he 
eould  not  tell  how  and  seemed  to  cast  about  her  a  de- 
lightful sensation' of  freshness  that  emanated  from  her 
skin^  her  eyes,  her  hairy  and  her  soul,  too.  ^'  It  must 
be  ithis  ^K^olldeFful  place,"  he  thororht,  and  understood 
and' iioved  her  better  than  ever  before.  : 

They  walked  along  silently ,<  because  he  was  at  loss 
for  words,  and  the  contact  of  her  dress  and  arm,  the 
language  of  their  eyes,  annihilated  him  so  completely 
that  he*  felt  as  if  this  woman  had  killed  his  personality, 
absorbed 'his  entity  so  that  he  Was  little  more  than  a  liv- 
ing desire,  appeal  and  adoration.  She  had  suppressed 
his  individuality  as  one  bums  a  letter. 

She  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  absolute  vifctory  she 
had  gained;  and  moved  by  her  triumph  and  the  wonder- 
ful influence  of.  the  surroundings,  she  murmured  with 
dowhcast  6yes: 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you !  " 

-She  immediately  added: 

jM  How  long  are  you  going  to  be  here? '' 

"  Two  days,"  he  answered,  "  if  to-day  can  be  taken 
into  acQCoiht." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  aunt  and  remarked: 

*'  Would  Mme.  Valsaci  do  me  the  honor  of  consent- 
ing to  spend  a  day  at  Mont  Saint-Michel,  with  her 
husbatid?" 

Mme.  de  Bume  answered  for  her  relatives : 

**  J  will  not  permit  them  to  refuse,"  she  said,  "  as  we 
hftve  had  the  luck  to  meet  you  here." 

Mme.  Valsaci  added:  . 
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^^  We  shall  be  delighted,  monsieur,  on  the  condition 
that  you  dine  with  us  this  evening," 

He  bowed  his  acceptance. 

A  sudden  delirious  joy  came  over  him^  similar  to  the 
joy  that  6nc  feels  when  what  one  has  most  ardently  de^ 
sired  is  about  to  take  place.  What  had  he: obtained? 
What  new  circumstance  had  entered  liis  life?  None, 
and  yet  he  felt  overwhelmed  by  the  happiness  of  a  mys- 
terious presentiment.  They  remained  on  the  terrace 
until  the  sun  went  down  in  order  to  enjoy  to  the  last 
the  wonderful  spectacle  of  the  dark  Mount  looming 
against  -the  brilliant  sky. 

Then  they  set  out  toward  the  Valsici's  villa,,  that  was 
built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town^  in  the  center  of  a 
fine  garden  overlooking  the  bay. 

Wishing  to  be  discreet,  and  secretly  dismayed  by  the 
cold  and  almost  hostile  manner  of  M.  de  Pradon, 
Mariolle  soon  took  leave. 

When  he: raised  Mme.  de  Burners  handto  his  lips, 
she  murmured  twice  in  a  peculiar  tone :  "  Until  to* 
morrow." 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  M.  and  Mme;  Valsaci,  1;?ho 
had  long  ago  acquired  provincial. habits,  suggested  that 
they  should  all  retire  for  the  night. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mme.  de  Burne,  "  but  I  am  going 
to  take  a  little  walk  in  the  garden."  •  i 

*' I  will  go  with  you,  said  her  father.  They  went 
out  together  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  moon- 
lit  alleys  of  the  garden.  After  a  long  silence  M.  de 
Pradon  turned  to  his  daughter. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  and  his  voice  wa»  lowered 
almost  to  a  whisper,  '*  I  hope  you  will  admit  that  I  have 
never  bothered  you  with  advice." 
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•She  felt  what  was  coming  and  prepared  for  the 
attack. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  you  have 
given  me  some." 

*'Have  I?" 

"Yes."  . 

"  Some  advice  concerning  your  mode  of  life?  " 

"  Yes,  and  some  very  bad  advice*  And  I  have  firmly 
resolved  in  case  you  should  offer  any  more,  never  to  fol- 
low it." 

"  What  did  I  advise  you  to  do?  " 

"  To  marry  M.  de  Burne.  It  proved  that  you 
lacked  insight  and  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  man*-' 
kind  in  general  and  of  your  daughter  in  particular." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  feeling  astonished  and 
embarrassed,  then  he  slowly  said: 

**  Yes,  I  made  a  mistake  that  time.  But  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  parental  advice  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer  you  now." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  it.  '  I  will  take  what  I  need 
of  it" 

"  You  are  compromising  yourself." 

She  laughed  a  little  constrainedly. 

"  With  M.  Mariolle,  I  suppose,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  with  M.  Mariolle,"  he  replied. 

"  You  forget,"  she  continued,  ''  that  1  have  already 
compromised  myself  with  M.  Georges  de  Maltry,  with 
M.  Massival,  with  M.  Gaston  de  Lamarthe,  and  a 
dozen  others,  of  whom  you  were  jealous,  for  I  can't 
have  a  nice  and  devoted  friend  without  the  whole  flock 
becoming  furious,  you  the  very  first,  you  whom  Nature 
bestowed  upon  me  to  enact  the  role  of  father  and  gen* 
eral  manager." 
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"  No,  no,"  he  replied  quickly,  **  you  have  never  com- 
promised yourself  with  anyone.  On  the  contrary,  you 
have  always  displayed  a  great  deal  of  tact  in  the 
handling  of  your  friends." 

**  My  dear  papa,"  she  continued  boldly,  "  I  am  no 
longer  a  little  girl,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  no 
more  compromise  myself  with  M.  MarioUcj  than  with 
the  others;  do  not  fear.  I'll  admit,  however,  that  I 
asked  him  to  come  here.  I  think  he  is  a  delightful, 
intelligent  man,  and  much  less  selfish  than  the  others* 
That  was  also  your  opinion,  until  the  day  you  thought 
you  discovered  that  I  showed  a  slight  preference  for 
him  1  Oh  1  you  are  not  as  clever  as  you  think !  I  know 
you,  too,  and  I  could  tell  you  lots  of  things  if  I  wanted 
to.  So,  as  I  like  M.  MarioUe  very  well,  I  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  take  this  little' trip  together  and  that 
it  would  be  silly,  when  there  is  absolutely  no  danger,  to 
deprive  oneself  of  anything  amusing.  And  I  run  no 
risk  of  being  compromised  when  you  are  with  me." 

She  was  frankly  laughing  by  this  time,  for  she  felt 
that  each  word  struck  home,  and  that  she  had  silenced 
him  by  her  references  to  his  jealousy  which  she  had 
discovered  long  ago  and  which  amused  a  secret  side  of 
her  coquetry. 

M.  de  Pradon  remained  silent.  He  was  irritated 
and  embarrassed,  feeling  instinctively  that,  under  his 
paternal  solicitude,  she  knew  lurked  a  mysterious  ran- 
cor the  origin  of  which  he  did  not  care  to  probe. 

She  spoke  at  last. 

*'  Do  not  fear.  It  is  quite  natural  to  take  a  trip  to 
Mont  Saint-Michel  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  my 
uncle,  my  aunt,  you,  my  father,  and  a- friend.  Besides, 
nobody  will  know  it.     And  if  anybody  should  hear  of 
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it,  thfey  can't  say  a  word  about  it.  When  we  return  to 
Paris,  I  will  make  this  friend  go  back  to  his  accustomed 
plkce." 

"  Very  Well,"  replied  M.  de  Pradon;  "  let  us  act  as  if 
i  bad  not  mentioned  it." 

They  walked  on.     After  a  while  M.  de  Pradon  said: 
.   '*  Shall  we  go  in?     I  am  tired  and  want  to  go  to 
bed.". 

/  **  No,  I  am  going  to  stay  out  a  little  longer.  The 
night  is  so  beautiful." 

"  Do  not  go  too  far  from  the  house,"  he  muttered. 
*'  One  never  knows  whom  one  may  meet." 

*'  Oh,  ril  stay  within  earshot." 

•'  Well  then,  good-night,  my  child."  He  imprinted 
a  rapid  kiss  on  .her  brow  and  went  into  the  house. 

She  walked  to  a  little  rustic  bench  beneath  an  oak 
tree.  The  night  was  warm,  filled  with  the  pungent 
odor  of  the  fields  and  the  sea,  and  a  slight  mist  hovered 
over  the  bay  and  veiled  the  full  moon.  The  mist 
gKded  like  pale  smoke  over  the  downs  which  were  now 
surely  covered  by  the  rising  tide. 

Michele  de  Burne,  her  hands  clasping  her  knees;  her 
eyes  gazing  into  space,  was  trying  to  fathom  the  mists 
of  her  soul,  as  impenetrable  and  pale  as  those  of  the 
downs. 

How  many  times  in  Paris,  sitting  in  front  of  her 
looking-glass,  had  she  asked  herself .  these  questions: 
What  do  I  care  for?  What  do  I  desire?  What  do  I 
hope  for?     What  do  I  want?     What  am  I? 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  being  herself,  and  the  de- 
sire to.  please,  which  she  really  keenly  enjoyed,  she  had 
never,  in  all  her  life,  felt  anything  in  her  heart  but 
rapidly  extinguished  curiosity.     She  knew  herself^  for 
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the  habtt  of  gazing  at,  and  studying  her  form  and  fear 
tures,  had  also  brought  to  her  a  knowledge  of  her  soul. 
Until  now  she  had  been  resigned  to  the  fact  that  she 
could  only  feel  the  vaguest  kind  of  interest  in  things 
that  moved  other  people.  And  still,  every  time-  that 
she  had  felt  within  herself  a  budding  affection  for  some- 
one, every  time  a  rival  sought  to  carry  off  a  man  for 
whom  she  cared,  and,  rousing  her  feminine  instincts, 
had  sent  a  thrill  of  attachment  through  her  veins,  she 
had  experienced  in  these  false  alarms  an  emotion  far 
greater  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  success.  But  it  never 
lasted.  Why?  She  grew  tired,  or  disgusted;  perhaps 
her  vision  was  too  clear.  Everything  about  a  man  that 
attracted  her  in  the  beginning,  everything  that  had  agi- 
tated, moved  and  captivated  her,  soon  appeared  old, 
commonplace  and  tiresome.  They  were  all  too  much 
alike,  without  ever  being  exactly  similar;  and  not  one 
had  yet  appeared  gifted  with  the  nature  and  qualities 
necessary  to  thoroughly  awaken  her. 

Why  was  it  thus?  Was  it  their  fault,  or  did  the 
fault  belong  to  her  ?  Did  they  lack  what  she  was  look- 
ing for,  or  did  she  lack  the  capacity  to  love?  Does 
one  love  because  one  happens  to  meet  a  being  who 
seems  to  have  been  created  for  you,  or  does  one  love 
simply  because  one  was  born  with  the  faculty  to  love? 
Sometimes,  she  believed  that  the  hearts  of  people  had 
arms  like  their  bodies,  to  draw,  and  to  hold,  to  press 
and  to  clasp,  and  that  her  own  heart  was  armless;  it 
only  had  eyes. 

One  often  heard  of  men,  of  superior  men,  falling 
desperately  in  love  with  unworthy  women,  women  with- 
out value,  wit  or  even  beauty?  How,  and  why?  By 
what  mystery?     After  all,  the  crisis  wa^  not  due  to  a 
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providential  dispensation,  but  only  to  a  germ  people 
carried  within  themselves  and  which  suddenly  devel- 
oped^ She  had  listened  to  confidences,  had  surprised 
secrets  and  had  even  seen,  with  her  own  eyes,  the  won- 
derful transfiguration  that  comes  over  a  being  when 
love  blossoms  in  his  soul.  She  had  reflected  a  great 
deal  upon  these  things. 

In  society,  in  the  continual  round  of  calls  and  teas 
and  gossip,  she  had  several  times  discovered  with  aston- 
ished and  incredulous  envy,  women  and  men  in  whom 
something  wonderful  had  undoubtedly  taken  place.  It 
did  not  manifest  itself  flagrantly,  openly,  but  the  rest- 
less intuition  of  her  nature  felt  and  divined  it.  In  their 
smile  and  in  their  eyes  especially,  something  inexpressi- 
bly happy  could  be  noticed,  a  bliss  of  the  soul  that  com- 
municated itself  to  the  flesh. 

Without  knowing  why,  these  people  angered  her. 
Lovers  always  had  'annoyed  her;  and  she  inwardly 
classed  as  contempt  the  deep  and  dull  irritation  that 
people  who  really  loved  excited  within  her.  She  could 
recognize  them  with  wonderful  intuition  and  prompt- 
ness. Often  had  she  scented  and  unveiled  "  liaisons  " 
before  society  had  even  suspected  their  existence. 

When  she  thought  of  the  tender  happiness  which  the 
existence  of  another  being  sometimes  produces  in  us,  she 
felt  incapable  of  ever  experiencing  it.  And  yet,  how 
many  times,  tired  of  everything  and  dreaming  of  unat- 
tainable things,  tormented  by  the  constant  desire  for 
change  and  novelty  which  was  perhaps  only  a  vague 
and  undefined  longing  for  affection,  had  she  wished  that 
she  might  meet  a  man  who  would  be'  able  to  bring 
about,  if  only  for  a  little  while,  the  intoxicating  excite- 
ment of  body  and  soul  which  must  lend  such  an  ecstatic 
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charm  to  existence  1  Not  only  had  she  desired  to  meet 
SMch  a  man,  but  she  had  even  looked  for  him,  with  her 
indolent  activity  that  did  not  linger  long  over  anything. 
.  All  her  budding  infatuations  for  men  considered 
superior,  men  who  had  dazzled  her  a  little  whiltyhad 
ended  in  disappointment  and  disillusion.  She  expected 
too  much  from  their  natures  and  their  characters,  their 
delicacies  and  qualities.  With  each  one  she  had  been 
compelled  to  realize  that  the  faults  af  great  men  are 
often  more  prominent  than  their  accomplishments,,  that 
talent  is  a  special  gift,  like  strong  ^yes  or  a  good  stom- 
ach, and  that  it  has  no  special  reference  or  relation  to 
the  other  personal  qualifications  of  a  man,  which  render 
friendship  desirable  and  pleasant. 

But,  since  she  had  met  MarioUe,  something  else  at- 
tached her  to  him.  However,  did  she  love  him,  truly 
love  him  ?  Without  a  reputatidn,  without  a  well-known 
name,  he  had  won  her  by  his  aSection,  his  tenderness, 
his  intellect  and  all  the  real  and  tangible  attractions  of 
his  person.  He  had  won  her,  for  she  thought  of  him 
continually,  constantly  desired  his  presence  and  no  other 
human  being  was  so  necessary,  agreeable  and  congenial 
to  her.     Was  that  what  is  termed  love? 

She  did  not  feel  that  flame  in  her  soul  which  she  ex- 
pected, but  she  experienced  for  the  first  time  a  sincere 
wish  to  be  more  to  this  man  than  a  mere  friend.  Did 
she  love  him  ?  Does  love  mean  that  a  man  miBt  appear 
surrounded  by  a  halo,  must  be  different  and  superior  to 
all  others,  and  filled, with  exceptional  attractions,  or 
does  it  simply  mean  that  you.  merely  must  like  him  vary 
much  and  be  unable  to  get  along  without  him  ? 

In  the  latter  case,  she  loved  him,  or  very  nearly 
loved  him.     After  reflecting  deeply  on  the  matter,  she 
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was  able  to  say  to  herself:     "Yes,  I  love  him,  but  I 
lack  enthusiasm;  it's  the  fault  of  my  disposition." 

Yet,  had  she  not  felt  some  enthusiasm,  a  little  while 
ago,  when  she  saw  him  coming  toward  her  in  the  garden 
at  Avranches?  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had 
exp)erien€ed  that  inexpressible  something  which  impels 
us  toward  another  being;  she  had  felt  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure in  having  him  near  her,  devoured  with  love,  while 
they  watched  the  sun  set  behind  the  Mont  Saint-Michel 
like  in  a  fairy  story.  Was  not  love  a  sort  of  legend, 
too,  that  some  believed  in  and  others  ended  by  believing 
lily  because  they  thought  about  it  so  much?  Would 
she  end  by  believing  in  it,  too  ?  She  had  felt  a  peculiar 
and  sensuous  desire  to  put  her  head  on  this  man^s 
shoulder,  to  be  close  to  him,  to  seek  the  complete  com- 
munion of  souls  which  can  never  be  found,  and  to  give 
him  what  one  offers  in  vain  and  always  keeps  back ;  the 
inner  chamber  of  her  soul. 

Yes,  she  had  felt  attracted  to  this  man  and  still  felt 
so.  It  would  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  abandon  her- 
self to  the  feeling,  in  order  to  have  it  grow  into  infatua- 
tion. She  resisted  and  reasoned  too  much,  she  told 
herself.  Would  it  not  be  lovely,  to  walk  with  him 
some  night  like  this  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and, 
as  a  reward  for  all  his  passion,  to  offer  him  her  lips 
now  and  then? 

A  window  was  thrown  open  in  the  villa.  She  turned 
her  head.  It  was  her  father  trying  to  discover  her  in 
the  dark. 

"  Haven't  you  gone  to  bed,  yet?  "  she  called  to  him. 

"  If  you  don't  come  in  you  will  catch  cold,"  he  re- 
plied. 

She  arose  and  re-entered  the  house.     Then,  when  she 
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had  reached  her  own  room,  she  drew  back  the  curtains 
and  looked  at  the  bay  where  the  mist  that  had  gathered 
had  grown  paler  undbr  the  nnxinlight  and  she  felt  as 
if  the  mist  in  her  heart  had  also  melted  away  under 
the  warmth  of  a  new  tenderness. 

She  slept  well  and  had  to  be  awakened  by  the  maid 
the  next  morning,  for  they  were  to  rtart  early  for  Mont 
Saint-Michel  to  be  in  time  for  luncheon* 

A  large  carriage  came  for  them.  Hearing  the 
wheels  on  the  gravel,  she  leaned  out  of  the  window, 
and  instantly  encountered  Andre  MarioUe's  eyes  di- 
rected toward  her.  Her  heart  beat  wildly  against  her 
breast.  She  noted  with  surprise  and  a  feeling  of 
oppression,  the  strange  and  novel  sensation  of  the  organ 
that  sends  the  blood  bounding  through  one*s  veins  at 
the  sight  of  some  dear  one.  As  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, she  asked  herself:     *'  Am  I  going  to  love  him?  '* 

Then,  when  she  went  down  and  saw  how  depressed, 
how  desperately  love-sick  he  was,  she  felt  a  genuine 
longing  to  open  her  arms  and  yield  her. lips  to  him. 

They  exchanged  a  look  that  made  him  grow  pale 
with  happiness. 

The  carriage  started.  It  was  a  beautiful  Summer 
morning,  filled  with  the  voices  of  birds  and  the  youth 
of  the  year.  After  driving  down  the  hill,  and  crossing 
the  river,  they  turned  into  a  badly  kept  road  that  led 
through  some  small  villages.  After  a  long  silence, 
Mme.  de  Burne  began  to  tease  her  uncle  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  road;  it  was  sufficient  to  break  the  ice  and 
the  gayety  that  seemed  to  hover  in  the  atmosphere  com- 
municated itself  to  the  little  party. 

As  they  emerged  from  a  hamlet,  the  beach  suddenly 
re-appeared,  no  longer  tawny  as  on  th6  previous  after- 
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noon,  but  covered  with  a  sheet  of  shining  Water  that 
hid  everything,  even  the  road,  according  to  what  the 
coachman  told  them. 

Then,  for  one  hour,  the  horses  were  put  on  a  walk  to 
give  the  tide  time  to  return  to  the  Ocean. 

The  walls  of  oak  and  elm-trees  which  surrounded  the 
farms  they  passed,  constantly  hid  from  view  the  outlirtc 
of  the  Abbey.  Here  and  there,  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it  through  the  trees,  looming  larger  and  closer  as  they 
proceeded.  The  hot  sun  threw  ruddy  tints  on  the  gran- 
ite cathedral  standing  on  its  pedestal  of  rock. 

Michele  de  Burne  and  Andre  Mariolle  gazed  at  it 
and  then  at  one  another,  mingling  the  emotion  of  their 
hearts  with  the  poetry  of  the  beautiful  July  morning. 

The  conversation  was  general  and  friendly.  Mme. 
Valsaci  told  tragic  stories  of  accidents  and  described 
some  dramas  of  the  treacherous  sand  that  draws  men  to 
their  death.  M.  Valsaci  took  up  the  defense  of  the 
bank  that  many  artists  had  attacked,  and  lauded  its  ad- 
vantages in  having  established  constant  communication 
with  the  Mount.  Suddenly  the  carriage  stdpped. 
The  Ocean  had  submerged  the  road.  It  was  nothing 
to  speak  of,  only  a  thin  sheet  of  water  on  the  stony 
ground,  but  they  felt  that  here  and  there  ditches  might 
be  encountered,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  to  wait. 

"  Oh !  it  recedes  quickly,''  said  M.  Valsaci,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  road  where  the  thin  sheet  of  water  was 
already  leaving  the  stones,  drawn  away  by  some  power- 
ful and  mysterious  force.  They  got  out  in  order  to  ex- 
amine at  close  range  this  mysterious  departure  of  the 
water,  and  followed  it  step  by  step.  Already  gfeen 
spots  were  appearing  here  and  there  on  the  beach,  en- 
l*fP'^»  spreadihg,  formirig  islands.     Soon  the  islands 
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grew  to  look  like  little  continents  separated  by  tiny 
oceans ;  and  then,  the  whole  beach  was  suddenly  cleared 
and  the  tide  rushed  out  toward  the  sea. 

It  looked  like  a  silver  veil  being  dragged  over  the 
sand,  an  immense  and  ragged  veil,  that  exposed  the 
naked,  greenish  prairies  without  showing  the  golden 
sands  that  succeeded  them. 

The  party  had  returned  to  the  carriage  and  everybody 
was  standing  up  in  order  to  see  the  phenomenon.  Al- 
though the  road  was  nearly  dry,  the  horses  were  made 
to  walk  and,  as  the  carriage  bumped  over  a  rough  place 
here  and  there,  M^riolle  suddenly  felt  Mme.  de  Burners 
shoulder  pressing  against  his  own.  At  first  he  thought 
that  mere  chance  had  brought  about  this  pressure;  but 
she  did  not  draw  away,  and  each  jolt  of  the  carriage 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  spot  where  her  arm  rested  and 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  almost  uncontrollable  excite- 
ment. He  did  not  dare  look  at  her;  he  felt  paralyzed 
with  joy  at  this  unexpected  familiarity  and  his  thoughts 
were  in  a  turmoil  similar  to  those  of  a  drunken  man. 
**  Is  it  possible?  Can  it  be  possible?  Are  we  both 
losing  our  heads?  " 

Soon  the  horses  started  to  trot  and  the  party  re- 
sumed their  seats.  Then  Mariolle  experienced  a  sud- 
den, imperious  and  strange  desire  to  be  amiable  to  M. 
de  Pradon  and  began  to  converse  with  him,  displaying 
a  flattering  interest  in  the  older  man's  opinions.  Near- 
ly as  susceptible  to  flattery  as  his  daughter,  M.  de 
Pradon  permitted  himself  to  be  captivated  and  soon 
his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

They  had  reached  the  sand  bank  and  wiere  bound  for 
the  Mount  that  loomed  at  the  end  of  the  straight  road 
The  littlei  river  of  Pontorson  flowed  on  tjljc  left;  on  the 
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rights  pastures  covered  with  short  grass  took  the  place 
of  sweating,  salty  downs. 

The  great  cathedral  loomed  against  the  blue  sky,  its 
top  distinctly  outlined  in  every  detail  with  its  spires  and 
turrets,  grinning  gargoyles,  and  hideous  gothic  monsters 
which  the  superstitious  faith  of  our  ancestors  attached 
to  their  sanctuaries. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  the  party  reached  the 
hotel,  where  luncheon  had  been  ordered  in  advance. 
The  landlady  was  not  ready,  however,  and  they  had  to 
wait  again.  So  vthey  sat  down  to  their  meal  rather  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  consequently  with  a  hearty  appe- 
tite. Champagne  was  ordered  and  the  cold,  sparkling 
liquid  immediately  put  life  into  the  party. 

Everybody  felt  comfortable  and  satisfied  and  two 
hearts  were  very  close  to  happiness.  Toward  the  end 
of  themeal,  when  the  animation  produced  by  the  wine 
and  the.  pleasure  of  congenial  company  had  developed 
io  them  a  sensation  of  physical  well-being  which  is  the! 
direct,  result  of  a  good  dinner  and  which  fills  us  with 
indulgence  for  everything  and  everybody,  MarioUe  re-» 
marked: 

"Supposing  wsc  remain  here  until  to-morrow?  It 
would  be  fine  to  see  the  Mount  by  moonlight  and  to 
have  dinner  together  I '' 

Mmie.  de  Bume  accepted  at  once ;  and  the  two  men 
also  con^nted.  Mme.  Valsaci,  only,  appeared  to  hesi-^ 
tate  on  account  of  the  little  son  she  had  left  at  home^ 
but  her  husband  calmed  her  by  assuring  her  that  sh& 
had  left  him  in  this  way  many  times  before.  He  eveh 
wrote; out  a  telegram  with  instructions  and  sent  it  at 
once  to  the  governess.  He  considered  Mariolle  de- 
,  llghtful,   for  had  he  not.  approved  of  the .  bank  and 
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judged  it  far  less  detrimental  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Mount  than  was  generally  admitted? 

They  rose  from  the  table  and  started  out  immediate- 
ly to  visit  the  cathedral,  choosing  the  road  leading  past 
the  ramparts.  The  city,  composed  of  clusters  of  medi- 
aeval houses  built  all  over  the  enormous  block  of  granite 
which  is  topped  by  the  Abbey,  is  separated  from  the 
beach  by  a  high  embattled  wall.  This  wall  runs  along 
the  old  part  of  the  town  and  forms  angles,  terraces,  and 
observation  towers  that  are  as  so  many  surprises  to  the 
eye  which,  at  each  new  turn,  discovers  a  vast  expanse 
of  the  immense  horizon. 

They  scarcely  spoke  as  they  climbed  the  serpentine 
road  and  they  gazed  with  ever  renewed  awe  at  the 
amazing  monument.  Above  their  heads  rose  a  wonder- 
ful tangle  of  spires,  of  stone  flowers  and  arches  curving 
from  one  tower  to  the  other,  a  huge  and  weird  architec- 
tural lace-work  from  which  sprang  a  threatening  and 
fantastic  army  of  gargoyles  with  animal  faces*  Be- 
tiween  the  Abbey  and  the  Ocean,  a  wild  and  steep  incline 
called  the  Forest,  because  it  was  covered  with  ancient 
trees,  began  where  the  houses  ended,  spreading  a  deep 
green  patch  on  the  tawny  beach.  Mme.  de  3um€  and 
MarioUe,  who  were  walking  in  front  of  the  others, 
stopped  a  moment  to  gaze  at  the  jiicture.  She  clung  to 
his  arm  with  a  sensation  of  delight  that  she  had  never 
felt  before.  Lightly  she  climbed  with  him  toward  this 
dream  tower,  ready  to  climb  higher  and  higher  if  he 
so  willed,  even  toward  a  different  goal.  She  wished 
that  the  steep  road  would,  never  end,  for  she  felt  as  ab- 
solutely contented  as  she  knew  she  ever  could  feel. 
•  She  murmured : 

*'  Mon  Dieu !  how  beautiful  it  is  T * 
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Looking  at  her,  he  replied: 

**  1  can  think  of  nothing  but  you." 

**  I  am  not  very  poetical,"  she  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  and  yet,  I  find  this  place  so  beautiful  that  I  feel  sin- 
cerely moved." 

"  I  love  you  madly,"  he  stammered. 

He  felt  a  slight  pressure  of  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
silently  they  continued  the  ascent. 

A  guardian  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  doors  of  the 
Abbey.  They  walked  up  the  magnificent  staircase  that 
leads  to  the  armory.  Then  they  visited  everything,  all 
the  galleries,  courtyards,  and  dungeons  of  this  marvel- 
ous monastery.  They  admired  everything,  from  the 
crypt  of  massive  stone  pillars  which  supports  the  whole 
choir  of  the  church  above,  to  the  smallest  detail  of  the 
three  gothic  monuments  poised  one  on  top  of  the  other 
and  which  make  of  Mont  Saint-Michel  the  most  extraor- 
dinary religious  and  military  masterpiece  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

When  they  reached  the  cloister,  they  stopped  in 
amazement  before  the  great  square  yard  enclosed  with 
the  lightest,  most  charming  and  graceful  colonnade  of 
all  the  monasteries  in  existence.  Two  rows  of  slender 
columns  surmounted  by  beautiful  capitals  carry  around 
the  four  galleries  an  uninterrupted  garland  of  gothic 
ornaments  and  flowers,  of  infinite  variety,  a  simple  and 
elegant  conception  of  the  artists  of  old,  whose  thoughts 
and  dreams  were  thus  chiseled  into  the  stone. 

Michclc  de  Burne  and  Andre  Mariolle  walked 
around  the  galleries  arm  in  arm,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party,  tired  out,,  admired  from  the  doorway. 

**  Dieu  I  how  pretty  this  is,"  she  exclaimed  and 
pa^3ed  in  her  walk. 
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"  I  don't  know  where  I  am,"  he  rejoined,  "  nor  where 
I  live,  nor  what  I  am  looking  at.  I  only  know  that  you 
are  near  me/' 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly  for  a  moment,  smiled 
and  murmured : 

"Andrei" 

He  understood  that  she  had  surrendered.  They 
spoke  no  more  after  this  and  the  inspection  of  the 
monastery  was  resumed. 

They  walked  around  a  long  time  gazing  at  every- 
thing with  unseeing  eyes,  but  when  they  reachied  the 
staircase  that  is  enclosed  in  an  arch  curving  between  two 
turrets,  they  could  not  help  but  admire  the  wonder  of 
its  architecture.  They  were  again  seized  with  surprise 
when  they  arriveci  at  the  '*  Chemin  des  Fous  "  a  dizzy 
stone  path  without  a  railing  that  runs  around  the  top 
of  the  last  tower. 

'*  Are  people  allowed  to  go  up  there?  "  she  inquired. 

"  It  is  not  allowed,"  replied  the  guardian. 

She  drew  a  gold  coin  from  her  purse;  the  man  hesi- 
tated. The  whole  family,  awed  by  the  perilousness  of 
the  undertaking,  frantically  opposed  her  whim. 

But  she  calmly  turned  to  MarioUe: 

**  You  would  not  mind  it,  would  you  ?  "  she  said. 

"I  have  been  in  more  dangerous  ascents  than  this," 
he  replied  laughingly. 

And  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  rest 
of  the  party,  they  started. 

He  went  first,  picking  his  way  carefully  along  the 
narrow  ledge,  and  she  followed^  eyes  cast  down,  graz- 
ing the  wall,  so  as.nof  tasee  the  yawning  abyss  below. 
Shie  was  moyed  now,  (Juaking  with  fqar;  and  she  (flung 
tightly  to  the  hand  he  held  out  to  her'j  bat  srhte  fek-'that 
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here  was  strength,  that  this  man  was  sure  of  his  brain 
and  of  his  feet,  and,  inwardly  happy,  in  spite  of  her  ter- 
ror, she  mused:  "  Here  at  last  is  a  true  man."  They 
were  standing  alone  in  space,  poised  as  high  in  the  air 
as  those  white-winged  gulls  that  fly  back  and  forth  over 
the  sea. 

MarioUe  felt  a  tremor  pass  through  her. 

"  Do  you  fed  dizzy?  "  he  asked. 

**  Yes,  a  little,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  am  not  afraid 
with  you." 

He  stepped  close  to  her  and  putting  his  arm  about 
her  waist,  held  her  firmly,  so  that  she  would  feel  secure 
enough  to  gaze  around. 

He  was  almost  carrying  her  and  she  abandoned  her-* 
self  to  his  protecting  arms  with  a  sensation  of  joy  and 
gratitude  for  not  having  spoiled  their  bird-like  course  by 
demonstrations  of  tenderness. 

When  they  joined  the  others,  who  were  wild  with 
anxiety,  M.  de  Pradon  could  not  help  saying  in  an  ex- 
asperated tone : 

"  Goodness,  Michele,  what  a  silly  thing  to  do  1  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  replied  with  conviction.  **  Noth- 
ing is  silly,  that  is  successful,  papa." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  they  started  on  the 
return  trip.  They  stopped  a  little  while  at  the  "  loge  " 
of  the  door-keeper  to  purchase  some  views  and  when 
they  reached  the  hotel,  it  was  nearly  dinner  time.  The 
landlady  urged  a  short  walk  on  the  beach,  to  view  the 
Mount  from  that  point,  which  showed  it  to  its  best  ad? 
vantage,  she  said. 

Although  they  were  very  tired,  diey  started  off  again 
and  walked  around  die  ramparts,  keeping  a  safe  dis-* 
tance.from  the  downs  which^  under  their  appearance^  jof 
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safety,  were  so  treacherous,  that  one  could  &ink  to  t4ie 
knees  into  the  yellow  sand  before  realizing  that  there 
was  any  danger. 

From  this  point  the  Abbey,  losing  its  monastic  char- 
acter, took  on  the  aspect  of  a  threatening  ^•eudal^  castle 
with  its  high  embattled  walls  and  picturesque  turrets. 
But  Mariolle  and  Mme.  de  Burne  paid  little  attention 
to  these  things.  Their  thoughts  were  centered  on 
each  other ;  they  were  caught  in '  the  snate  they  had 
spread  and  were  prisoners  in  the  rushing  maelstrom  of 
their  passion. 

When  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  they  seemed  to  regain 
their  lost  poise  and  noticed  that,  after  all»  tfaeji<  were 
very  hungry. 

They  remained  at  the  table  quite  a  whiles  and  when 
dinner  was  over,  the  moonlight  walk  wasforgottcn  and 
they  settled  down  to  a  cozy  evening;  Nobody  cared  to 
go  out  and  no  reference  was  made  to  a  waik.  The  big 
moon  could,  for  all  they  cared,  throw  its  poetic  light 
over  the  beach  and  the  incoming  tide;  she  could  illumine 
the  winding  ramparts  of  the  Mount,  and  all' the  wonder- 
ful architectural  fancies  of  the  Abbey;  they  'had'  no 
desire  to  go  and  see. 

It  was  not  quite  ten  o'clock  when  Mme.  Valsaci, 
prostrated  from  the  exertions  of  the  day,  declared  she 
wished  to  retire.  Her  announcement  was  met  without 
the  slightest  protest.  After  mutual  and  cordial  wishes 
fot  a  good  night's  rest,  each'  member  of  the  party  went 
to  his  rooms. 

Andre  Mariolle  knew  very  well  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  sleep;  so  he  lit  his  two  candles,  ofiened  the  win- 
dow and  gazed  at  the  night.  His  *whole  being  was 
faint  from  the  torture  of  usekss  hope.     He  knew  ^he 
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weSl  near,  separated  only  by  two  doors,  .and  it  was  al- 
most as  impossible  to  go  to  her  as  to  stop  the  rising  flood 
which  was  coveiing  the  bcath-  •  He  felt  a  mad  desire  to 
cry  out.  and  his  nerv^es  were  so  strained  that  he  wondered 
what  he  could  do  to  relieve  the  tension  and  loneliness  of 
this  fruitless  happiness. 

Little  by  little,  every  noise  in  the  hotel  ^nd  the  street, 
had  died  away.  MarioUe  still  remained  at  the  win- 
dow, looking. out  at  the  silvery  high  tide,  and  aware 
only  of  the  paisiog  of  the  hours.  He  put  oi!  going  to 
bed  as  late,  as  possible,  as  if  a  foreboding  of  some  provi- 
dential and  unimaginable  occurrence  had  suddenly  crept 
into  his  soul.  Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a  hand  on 
the  lock  of  the  door.  He  turned  round  with  a  start. 
The  door  opened  softly  and  a  woman  entered,  her  head 
covered  with  a  white  scarf  and  her  body  wrapped  in 
one 'of  those  loose  drdssing-gowns  that  seem  to  be  made 
of  snow,  siUc  and  swansdown.  She  carefully  closed  the 
door  behind  her;  and  then,  as  if  she  had  not  seen  him 
standing  paralysed  with  joy  in  the  lighted  opening  of 
the  window,  she  walked  straight  to  the  mantel  piece  and 
blew  out  the  candles. 


n 

THEY-  were  to  bid  each  other  farewell  the  next 
morning,  in  front  of  the  hot6L  MarioUe 
was  the  first  to  come  down  and  he  waited  for 
her  to  appear  with  a  strange  mixture  of  anxiety  and 
happiness.  What  would  she  do?'  What  would  she  be 
like?  On  what  terrible  or  blissful  adventure  had  he 
embarked  himself?  She  cduld  do  with  him  what  she 
pleased,  make  of  him  a  beautified  dreamer  akin  to  an 
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opium  smoker,  or  a  martyr,  as  he  chose.  He  walked 
nervously  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where  two 
carriages  were  waiting,  one  for  him  —  he  was  going  to 
Saint-Malo  to  carry  on  the  pretense  of  a  trip  --*  and  an 
other  one  which  was  going  to  take  M.  de  Pradon  and 
his  party  back  to  Avranches. 

When  would  he  see  her  again  ?  Would  she  shoiten 
her  visit  to  her  uncle,  or  postpone  her  return  to  Paris  ? 
He  dreaded  her  first  glance  and  her  first  words;  he  had 
not  seen  her  and  they  had  scarcely  spoken  during  the 
short  meeting  of  the  previous  night.  She  had  offered 
herself  resolutely,  yet  with  modest  reserve,  not  lingering 
too  long  in  his  embrace;  and  when  she  left  him,  she  only 
whispered :     **  Until  to*morrow,  mon  ami." 

Andre  MarioUe  retained  from  their  strange  and  short 
interview  the  poignant  disappointment  of  a  man  who 
has  not  been  able  to  reap  the  whole  harvest  of  the  love 
he  thought  ripe;  at  the  same  time,  he  experienced  an 
intoxicating  feeling  of  triumph,  the  almost  certain  hope 
of  being  soon  able  to  possess  her  completely. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  started.  She 
was  speaking  in  a  loud  tone,  irritated  no  doubt  at  some 
whim  of  her  father,  and  when  she  appeared  on  the 
threshold  of  the  hotel,  her  lips  wore  the  angry  curl  that 
betokened  her  displeasure. 

MarioUe  advanced  to  meet  her;  she  saw  him  ind 
smiled.  In  her  eyes,  grown  suddenly  calm,  a  kindly 
light  kindled  that  spread  over  her  whole  countenance. 
Then,  when  she  tenderly  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  he 
knew  that  she  was  confirming  without  repentance  or 
regret  the  gift  she  had  made  him  the  night  before. 

**  So  we  arc  going  to  part  company?  "  she  said. 
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'^  Ahil  Ma<kme,  I  am  suffering  more  than  I  can 

tcu;* 

"  It  will  not  be  for  long,"  she  murmured. 

And  as  M.  de  Pradon  made  a  move  to  join  them,  she 
hurriedly  added : 

"  Say  that  you  are  going  to  take  a  ten  days'  trip 
through  Brittany,  but  don't  do  it." 

Suddenly  Mme.  Valsaci  rushed  up  and  exclaimed : 

**  What  is  this  your  father  has  just  been  telling  me? 
You  want  to  leave  us  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  Why, 
you  were  to  remain  until  the  following  Monday,  at 
least  r^ 

A  little  annoyed,  Mme.  de  Bume  replied : 

"  Papa  is  very  foolish  to  talk  that  way.  The  Ocean, 
as  usual,  has  given  me  neuralgia,  and  I  spoke  of  going 
away  so  as  not  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  myself 
for  a  whole  month  afterward.  But  now  Is  hardly  the 
time  to  discuss  these  matters." 

The  coachman  who  was  to  drive  MarioUe  to  the 
station;  was  anxious  to  get  under  way,  so  as  not  to  miss 
the  traiti  for  Pontorson. 

"And  you,  when  do  you  expect  to  be  in  Paris?" 
Mme.  de  Burne  asked  of  Mariolle. 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  replied.  "  I  want 
to  see  Saint  Malo,  Brest,  Donarnencz,  the  baie  des 
Trepasses,  the  point  of  Raz,  Audierne,  Penmarch,  the 
Morbihan,  all  the  well-known  places  of  Brittany.  It 
will  tak^  me  about     ... 

After  a  pause  filled  with  simulated  mental  calculation 
he  exaggerated . 

"  Two  or  three  weeks,  at  least,"  he  finally  said. 
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**  That's  a  long  time,"  she  laughed  "If  ^  am 
troubled  with  neuralgia  as  I  was  last  night,  I  will  go 
back  in  two  days," 

Choked  with  emotion  MarioUe  felt  like  crying: 
*'  Merci  1  "  But  he  contented  himself  with  raising  her 
hand  to  his  lips  with  the  fervor  of  a  lover. 

After  cordial  farewells  to  the  Valsacis  and  M.  dc 
Pradon,  whose  mind  seemed  easier  since  he  had  heard 
of  MarioUe's  proposed  trip,  the  latter  got  into  his  car- 
riage and  was  driven  to  the  station. 

He  returned  to  Paris  without  making  a  single  stop, 
and  thought  of  nothing  on  the  way  but  Her.  All  night 
long,  dozing  in  the  train,  his  brain  in  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, he  lived  over  the  occurrences  of  the  previous 
night.  As  soon  as  he  reached  his  rooms,  in  the  silence 
of  the  den  where  he  worked  and  wrote,  where  he  almost 
always  felt  the  quieting  influence  of  his  beloved  books 
and  violin,  the  torture  of  impatience  that  racks  the 
souls  of  lovers  took  possession  of  his  heart.  He  tried 
to  occupy  his  mind,  to  absorb  his  attention,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  ordinary  pursuits  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  while  away  the  time,  such  as  playing  and 
reading,  were  entirely  inadequate  to  calm  his  agitation. 
A  restless  desire  to  move,  to  walk  about,  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  him,  a  desire  communicated  by  the  spirit 
to  the  body,  and  which  is  naught  else  but  an  instinctive 
and  unappeasable  wish  to  find  the  one  who  engrosses 
our  attention. 

He  put  on  his  overcoat,  reached  for  his  hat,  and  went 
out-  "Where  shall  I  go?"  he  mused.  Then,  a 
thought  entered  his  mind.  He  would  have  to  find  a 
pretty,  inconspicuous  little  nest  for  their  rendezvous. 

He  set  out  on  his  quest.     He   investigated  every 
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street,  every  avenue,  pausing  to  take  a  look*  at  every 
janitor  with  a  complaisant  smile,  at  every  apartment 
that  showed  traces  of  having  already  served  a  similar 
purpose.  But  his  search  remained  fruitless^,  and  he 
went  home  exhausted.  The  next  morning,  at  nine,  he 
started  out  again  and  finally  discovered  in  an  alley  in 
Auteuil,  at  the  end  of  a  garden  with  three  exits,  a  love- 
ly little  Summer-house  that  an  upholsterer  of  the  neigh- 
borhood undertook  to  furnish  within  two  days.  He 
picked  out  the  hangings,  some  very  simple  lacquered 
furniture,  and  a  thick  carpet.  The  garden  was  kept 
by  ■'  a  baker  who  lived  near  one  of  the  entrances. 
MarioUe  made  an  arrangement  with  the  man's  wife 
to  clean  and  dust  the  place  every  day.  A  florist 
of  the  neighborhood  agreed  to  care  for  the  flower- 
beds. 

All  these  arrangements  kept  MarioUe  busy  until 
night.  When  he  reached  his  rooms,  the  first  thing  he 
discovered  was  a  telegram  lying  on  his  desk. 

It  read: 

**  I  will  be  home  to-morrow  evening.  Await  instruc- 
tions. 

"  Michele." 

He  had  not  written  her  yet,  fearing  that,  as  she  was 
going  to  leave  Avranches,  the  letter  might  go  astray. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  dinner,  he  sat  down  to 
tell  her  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  long  and  a 
diiHcult  task,  for  all  his  expressions  and  ideas  seemed 
ridiculous,  inadequate  and  meager  for  such  a  psean  of 
praise  and  love. 

The  letter  he  received  the  next  morning  confirmed 
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her  return  and  requested  him  to  remain  invisible  for  a 
few  days,  so  that  the  world  would  credit  the  ,stojry  of 
his  trip.  She  also  asked  him  to  meet  her  at  ten  o'clock 
the  following  morningj  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries 
which  overlooks  the  Seine. 

He  arrived  an  hour  ahead  of  time  and  waildered 
about  the  great  garden  gazing  at  the  people  hurrying 
hither  and  thither  intent  on  reaching  their  places  of 
business.  He  noticed  clerks,  employes,  working  peo- 
ple of  every  description  and  experienced  a  feeling  of 
keen  delight  as  he  thought  of  the  stern  necessity  which 
drove  these  people  to  irksome  tasks,  while  he,  at  this 
hour,  was  waiting  for  his  mistress,  a  queen  among 
women ;  and  he  felt  so  fortunate,  so  privileged,  so  apart 
from  the  rest  of  humanity,  that  he  wanted  to  thank  the 
blue  heavens  for  his  luck;  in  his  belief  Providence  was 
nothing  but  alternate  sunshine  and  rain  due  to  Chance, 
that  sly  master  of  man's  destiny. 

A  few  minutes  before  ten  he  walked  to  the  terrace 
and  waited  for  her  to  appear. 

"  She  will  be  late,"  he  muttered.  But  a  neighboring 
clock  had  just  chimed  out  the  hour,  when  he  thought  he 
saw  her  approaching  in  the  distance,  walking  rapidly, 
like  some  working  girl  going  to  her  daily  task.  He 
hesitated.  **  Was  it  really  she?  "  He  recognized  her 
walk,  but  was  amazed  at  her  appearance,  rendered 
quite  unfamiliar  by  the  dark,  plain  dress  she  wore*  Yet 
she  was  heading  straight. for  the  terrace,  as  if  she  were 
accustomed  to  coming  there. 

**Tiens,'*  thought  Mariolle,  **she  mqst  know  this 
place  pretty  well."  He  watched  her  raise  her  dress 
and  put  one  slender  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  terrace,  then  rapidly  ascmd  the  others. 
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He  hasfiened  forward  to  m^et  her.     She  smiled  up  at 
him  and  said  with  a  ring  of  anxiety  in  her  voicp : 

.**  You  are  very  imprudent.  You  mustn't  show  your-^ 
self  so  openly.  1  saw  you  from  :the  rue  de  Rivoli. 
Come,  we  will  ^it  on  b  beneh  faihind  the  Orangerie. 
Ti^e  next  .time  you  most  wait  for  me  there.*' 

He  could  not  refrain. from  asking: 
.  "  So  you  come. here  ofteil?/' 

,  **  Yes^"  she  answered,  "  I  like  it  very  much;  being  an 
early  riser,  I  often  come  her^  to  ^  walk  and  look  at  the 
scenery. :  Yqu  never  meet!  anyone;  here,  while  the  Bois 
is  quite  impossible.     But  don't  tell  my  secret." 

'*  Indeed  I  shall  not,"  he  laughed, 
:  He  took  her  hand,  a  little  slender  hand  hanging 
lootsely  a|t  her  side  in  the  folds  of  her  gown. 

**  How  I  love  you,"  he  sighed.  **  I  have  been  ill 
waiting  {/ok  you.     Did  you  get  my  letter?" 

"  Yes,  thank  yon.     It  touched,  me  very  much." 

"  And  so  you  ire  not  angry  widi  me  ?  "  he  queried.- 

"  Why,  no.  Why  should  I  be?  You  are  as  nice  as 
can  be." 

He  was  endeavoring  to  find  some  appropriate  words 
with  which  to  express  his  gratitude  and  love ;  but,  being 
unable  to  think  of  any,  and  too  muck  absorbed  in  her  to 
retain  the  necessary  presence  of  mind,  he  only  repeated. 

"  I  love  you  dearly." 

"  I  asked  you  to  come  here,"  she  said,  "  because  we 
can  see  the  boats  and  the  water,  but  it's  not  like  the 
other  place;  still,  it  isn't  so  bad." 

They  seated  themselves  on  a  bendi  near  the  stone  rail- 
ing that  follows  the  river.  They  were  quite  alone  and 
invisible.  Two  gardeners,  and  three  nursemaids  were 
the  only  living  beings  on  the  tefrace  at  that  hour. 
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On  the  quay  at  their*  feet,  they  could  hear  the  fum- 
bling of  passing  vehicles,  but  they  could  not  sec  them. 
Footsteps  sounded  on  the  nearby  sidewalk,  beneath  the 
high  wall  of  the  terrace,  and  not  knowing  quite  what  to 
say,  they  gazdd  at  the  pretty  Parisian  landscape  that 
extends  from  the  isle  of  Saint*Louis  and  the  towers  of 
Notre-Dame,  to  the  hills  of  Nf  endon. 

**  It  is  really  pretty  here,"  she  repeated.  But  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  remembrance  of  their 'trip  to 
the  sky,  on  the  tower  of  the  Abbey,  Md  devoured  with 
regret  for  the  vanished  emotion,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Ahl  madame,  do  you  remdmber  our  experience  on 
the  Chemin  des  Fous?" 

"Yes:,"  she  replied.  "But  it  frightens  me  when  I 
think  of  it  now;  Dieul  How  diz25y  I  tvoald  be  if  I 
had  to  do  it  over  again!  I  was  drunk  wkh  air  and 
sunshine  and  Ocean  breezesv  Look,  ami,  how  beauti- 
ful our  present  view  is;; I  love  Paris.'* 

Her  words  surprised  him  a  little,  and  a  vague  feeling 
that  something  she  had  experience^)  at  Mont  Saint- 
Michel  had  died  out,  swept  over  him.     He  murmured : 

*'  What  matters  the  place  as  long  as  I  am  with  you  ?  " 

She  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  Then,  made  hap- 
pier through  this  slight  pressure  than  he  perhaps  would 
have  been  made  through  some  word  of  love,  his  heart 
relieved  of  the  burden  that  oppressed  it,  his  passion  at 
last  found  expression. 

He  talked,  slowly,  using  words  that  were  almost  sol- 
emn, and  told  her  that  he  had  put  his  life  in  her  keep- 
ing, that  she  might  do  with  it  what  she  willed. 

Grateful,  yet  filled  with  modem  skepticism,  a  J)ris- 
oner  of  racking  Doubt,  she  only  smiled  and  replied: 

"  Do  you  bind  yourself  like  that?" 
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•  He  turned  on  her  suddenly,  and  gazirig  into  her  eyes 
with  a  look  that  was  like  a  touch,  he  slowly  repeated 
all  he  had  just  siid,  only  more  ardently,  more  poetically, 
than  before.  Everything  that  he  had. already  expressed 
in  the  wonderful  letters  he  had  sent  her,  was  reiterated 
with  'such  fervid  sincerity,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
were  floating  on  a  cloud  of  incense.  She  felt  herself 
caressed  in  her  innermost  being  by  his  adoring  lips,  and 
when  he  ceased  speaking  she  simply  murmured: 

"  I  too,  love  you  ddarly.*' 

They  held  hands  like  two  artless  lovers  roaming 
through  a  country  lane,  and  gazed  with  unseeing  eyes 
upon  the  tiny  bateaux-monches  gliding  on  the  Seine  be- 
low. They  'wtrt  more  cotnpletely  isolated  in  Paris, 
amid  the  vague,  awful  roar  of  the  great  city,  than  they 
had  been  at  the  top  of  the  aerial  tower  of  Mont  Saint- 
Michel  and  "for  a'  few  seconds  they  truly  forgot  that 
there  was  anybody  in  the  world  beside  themselves. 

It  was  she  who  first  came  back  to  the  realization  of 
li f c  .a:rid  the  fleeting  'minutes. 
■  *'  Shall  we  meet  to-morrow?  '*  s/he'  asked. 

He  thought  a' while,  embarrassed  at  what  he  was 
about  to  say :  **  Why  —  yes  — 'certainly  But  — 
aren't  we  going  toi  see  each  other  somewhere  else? 
This  place  h  lorfely  fettdugh,  it  is  true  — -  yet,  Anybody 
can  come  here.'' 

She  hesitated.' 

"  You  are  right " —  She  said  at  last.'  But  you  know 
you  must  keep  away  for  at  least  a  week'  or  two,  to  make 
people  believe  that  you  have  been  traveling.  It  will  be 
lovely  and  quite  mysterious  to  meet  while  the  world 
thinks  you  afe  in  Brittany.  'But  I  cannot  let  you  call  on 
me  now.     So  —  I  don't  see  -^" 
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He  felt  a  dull  flush  mount  to  hi»  cheeks,  then  he 
laid : 

**  And  I  could  not  4sk  you  to  visit  my  rooms.  Istft 
there  some  other  way,  ^me  otb^r  place?  "     •     .     . 

She  appeared  neither  surprised  nor  shocked^  being  a 
woman  of  common  .sense  and  superiar  logici  entirely  de^ 
void  of  false  modesty. 

"  Why,  .yes,"  she  said.  *.*  Only  it  will  itquirc  some 
thought."  . 

**  I  have  already  thought  it  out/'    . 

"Already?"    ,  '.     ^   . 

"Yes." 
."Well?" 

"  Po  yipu  know  the  ru^  dea  Vieux-Champs  in 
Auteuil?"*  .     .  .       , 

'*Nq." 

"  It  runs  froip  the.  ruiC  TjQurnisminq  to.  the  ru*  Jean- 
de-Saulge." 
,    "Yes,and.then?" 

"  In  this  street,  or  rather  In  this  alley»  is  a. garden;  in 
this  garden  is  a.  summer-house,. that  has, .ani  entrance  on 
both  of  the  streets  I  havp  juj&t  nicioliionfid." 

"Yes,  and  then?"   .  ,        /•   ;  '     • 

"  That  summer-house  a^valts  yon-V 

She  was  silent  for  a  few'  minutes  and  then  ^ked  a 
few  questions  of  feminine  prudence.  He  -gave  her  sat- 
isfactory explanations,  it  seems,  for  she  murmured,  as 
she.  rose  from  the.ben^h :     ,       ;         t  '  ; 

"  Very.  welljL  I  ^ill  cQme  to-morrow." 

"What  time?"  ...  ' 

"  Three  p'clock." 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  behind  the  door  at  Number  7. 
Don't  forget.     When  you  pass  the  door,i  just  knodu' ' 
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**  Yes,  goodby,  dear,  till  to-morrow." 
•  **  Till,  tomorrow.    Goodby.     Merci.     I  love  you.' ■ 

**  Do  not  accompany  me,"  she  said  as  they  remained 
standing  by  the  bench.  Stay  here  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  go  borne  by  the  quay." 

"  Goodby." 

"  Goodby." 

She  walked  away  rapidly  with  such  a  discreet,  hurried 
and  modest  air  about  her  whole  person  that  she  re- 
sembled absolutely  one  of  those  pretty,  hard-working 
Parisian  girls  who,  in  the  morning,  invade  the  streets 
of  Paris  on  their  way  to  business. 

He  jumped  into  a  cab  and  instructed  the  driver  to 
take  him  to  Auteuil,  being  worried  by  the  idea  that 
everything  might  not  be  in  readiness  for  the  morrow. 

But  he  found  the  Summer-house  filled  with  workmen. 
The  walls  were  hung,  the  carpets  had  been  laid.  A 
dozen  people  were  hammering,  nailing,  and  scrubbing. 
In  the  garden,  which  was  large  and  pretty  —  it  was  a 
portion  of  a  former  park  and  contained  some  beautiful 
old  trees,  dense  groves  simulating  a  wood,  two  green 
arbors,  two  lawns  and  innumerable  paths  that  wound  in 
and  out  among  the  bushes  — j  the  florist  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  planted  rose-trees,  carnations,  geraniums, 
reseda  and  a  number  of  other  plants,  the  growth  of 
which  can  be  hastened  or  delayed,  so  that  they  may  be 
used  at  short  notice  to  transform  a  wilderness  into  an 
eaxthly  paradise* 

When  MarioUe  had  taken  an  inventory  of  these 
things  he  felt  as  happy  as  if  he  had  gained  a  fresh 
triuihph  over  his  mistress.  Having  obtained  a  solemn 
promise  from  the  upholsterer  that  everything  would  be 
rtady  the  following  day  before  noon,  he  departed,  and 
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betook  himself  to  various  shops  in  order  to  acquire  the 
necessary  bric-a-brac  to  complete  the  interior  of  bis 
abode.  He  chose  for  the  walls  a  few  of  the  admirable 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  great  masters  that 
can  be  purchased  nowadays  at  a  small  cost  and  selected 
for  the  mantel  shelves  and  tables,  some  Deck  potteries 
and  a  few  of  the  familiar  objects  a  woman  always  likes 
to  find  close  at  hand. 

He  had  spent  two  months'  income  before  he  left  the 
shops,  but  he  did  not  regret  it  when  he  thought  of  how, 
for  ten  years,  he  had  saved,  not  through  a  love:  of 
economy,  but  simply  because  his  needs  were  few, 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  returned  to 
Auteuilj  directed  the  arrival  of  the  furniture,  indicated 
its  various  places,  hung  the  pictures,  perfumed  the  cur* 
tains  and  the  carpets.  In  the  excitement  under  which 
he  was  laboring,  he  had  the  impression  of  doing  the 
most  amusing,  fascinating  thing  he  had  ever  done  in 
his  life.  Every  few  minutes  he  glanced  at  his  watch, 
to  calculate  how  much  time  separated  him  from  her  ar- 
rival and  he  worried  the  workmen,  by  trying  all  sorts 
of  different  arrangements  for  the  furniture  and  pictures 
in-order  to  arrive  at  the  happiest  possible  results. 

Two  hours  before  the  designated  time,  ^e  isent  ^very 
one  away.  Then,  during  the  slow  progress  of  the 
hands  around  the  face  of  his  watch,  in  thib  silence  of  the 
rooms. where  he  awaited  the  greatest  happiness  that 
he  had  ever  desired,  he  tasted,  alone  with  his  dreams, 
walking  from  the  parlor  to  the  bedroom  in  an 
ecstdsy  of  joy,  the  wildest  sensation  of  love  that  he 
was  ever  to  experience. 

Then  he  stepped  into  the  garden.  The  sunlight 
shone  on  the  lawn  through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  old 
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trees,  and  its  rays  fell  directly  on  a  rose-bed  n6t  far  from 
the  house.  The  sky  itself  seemed  to  lend  a  luster  U> 
their  tryst.  Then  he  took  up  his  position  beUnd  the 
door,  opening  it  from  time  to  time  to  glance  up  aiid 
down  the  alley,  for  fear  she  would  make  a  mistake. 

Three  o'clock  arrived,  annoimced  by  a  dozen  differ*- 
ent  factcHry  and  convent  clocks.  His  watch  in  his  hand, 
MarioUe  was  anxiously  waiting  and  be  started  with 
surprise  when  two  light  knocks  sounded  on  the  wood^ 
for  he  had  heard  no  footsteps  in  the  alley. 

He  opened  the  door.  She  stood  before  him,  with 
shining  eyes.  She  cast  an  anxious  glance  toward  the 
nearest  houses,  but  was  quickly  reassured;  she  certainly 
knew  no  one  among  the  modest  people  who  lived  there; 
then  she  inspected  the  garden  with  eager  curiosity; 
finally,  she  pulled  oS  her  gloves,  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  lover's  lips  and  taking  his  arm,  drew  him  into  the 
garden. 

At  each  step  she  exclaimed: 

'*  Dieu !  how  lovely  this  is !  how  unexpected  I  how  at- 
tractive !  " 

Perceiving  the  rose-bed  whose  delicate  tints  were 
brought  out  by  the  sun  that  shone  directly  upon  it,  she 
exclaimed  2 

"  It  is  fairyland,  dear  1  " 

She  picked  a  rose,  kissed*  it  and  put  it  in*  her  belt. 
Then  they  entered  the  house ;  she  lodced  so  happy  that 
he  felt  atdestre  to  kneel  before  her,  although,  in  his 
heart,  he  knew  that  she  should  have  paid  more  attention 
to  htm  and.  less  to  the  surroundings.  She  gaaed  about 
her  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  small  child  to  whom  a 
new  toy  has  been  presented,  appreciating  the  dainty  iiK 
Mftttatfoh  of  this  tomb  of  her  virtue  without  the  Aight- 
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eat  hint  of  embarrassment.  She  had  feared  the  ordi- 
nary trysting  place^  with  its  dilapidated  furnishings 
soiled  by  other  loves.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  every- 
thing was  new  and  fresh;  the  prettily  furnished  rooms 
had  been  arranged  solely  for  her  comfort  and  Mariolle 
certainly  had  spent  a  lot  of  money.  Really^  he  was  per- 
fect 

Turning  toward  him,  she  raised  both  arms  in  a 
charming  gesture  of  desire  and  they  hold  each  other  in 
a  close  embrace,  their  eyes  closed,  their  lips  meeting  in 
one  of  those  kisses  that  produce  the  double  and  bewil- 
dering sensation  of  bliss  and  annihilation. 

In  the  absolute  silence  of  their  retreat  they  spent 
three  hours  of  happiness,  facei  pressed  against. fax:e,  lips 
against  lips,  body  against  body,  and  Andre  Mariolle 
knew  at  last  a  complete  intoxication  of  the  senses  min- 
gled with  a  complete  intoxication  of  the  soul. 

Before  separating  they  went  into  the  garden  and  sat 
down  in  one  of  the  green  arbors,  where  they  could  re- 
main absolutely  undetected.  Andre,  joyous  and  ex- 
uberant, talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  an  idol  who  had  con* 
sented  to  descend  from  her  sacred  shrine  for  him,  and 
she  listened  to  him  in  silence  with  that  expression  of 
slight  '*  ennui  "  he  had  often  observed  in  her  after  a 
visitor  had  unreasonably  prolonged  a  call.  Neverthe- 
less, she.  was  afiectionate,  her  lips  curving  id  a  tender, 
slightly  constrained  smile,  and  her  hand  clasping  his 
own  with  a  pressure  that  was  perhaps  more  mechanical 
than  voluntary. 

But  she  surely  was  not  listening  to  the  arident  words 
he  poiired  forth,  for  she*  interrupted  him  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  to  say :  i 

*'  I  Deklly  must  be  going.     I  have  to  be  at  the  mar- 
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quise  de  Bratiane's  at  six  o'clock/  and  I^hall  be  awfully 
late." 

He  escorted  her  slowly  to  the  door  through  which 
she  had  entered,  l^ssed  her  and  softly  withdrew  into 
the  house. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  he  felt  that  strange  sensa* 
tion  of  loneliness  that  creeps  over  a  nian  when  a  woman 
leaves  him  after  a  rendezvous,  that  odd  weight  on  the 
heart  caused  by  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  forsaken  and  solitary,  as 
if  he  ha,d  received  a  stone  instead  of  bread;  and  he  went 
out  into  the  garden  and  walked  up  and  down  the  lonely 
alleys,  pondering  sadly  on  the.  eternal  contradiction  of 
the  dream  and  the  reality. 

He  stayed  in  the  garden  until  night,  calming  himself 
little  by  little  and  giving  his  heart  to  her  far  moi^e  com* 
pletely  than  she  had  yielded  to  his  embrace;  then  he 
arose,  returned  to  his  ro6ms,  dined  without  knowing 
what  was  being  set  before  him  and  wrote  her  a  long  let- 
ter. The  followjiig  day  was  a  long  one  and  the  evening 
seemed  endless.  .  He  wrote  her  another  letter.  Why 
hadn't  she  sent  him  a  line,  a  word  of  some  kind?  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  he  received  a  short  tel- 
egram giving  a  rendezvous  for  the  following  after- 
noon at  the  same  time.  The  little  blue  paper  delivered 
him  at  once  of  the  agony  of  suspense  which  was  begin- 
ning to  obsess  him. 

She  appeared  promptly,  smiling  and  affectionate  as  at 
the  previous  rendezvous ;  and  the  second  meeting  in  the 
little  Auteuil  house  was.  exactly  the  same  as  the  firsts 
Andre,  a  little  surprised  and  vaguely  disappointed  at 
first  not  tQ  feel  between  them  the  ecstasy  of  passion 
which  he  had  expected,  yet  more  sensually  captivated 
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than  ever,  slowly  forgot  the  dream  of  the  possession 
desired  in  the  slightly  different  enjoyment  of  the  pos- 
session granted.  He  was  attaching  himself  to  Miehcle 
through  their  caresses,  dangerous  ties,  th^  strongest  of 
all,  the  only  ones  from  which  a  man  cannot  entirely  free 
himself,  after  they  have  once  obtained  a  hold  upon  his 
flesh. 

Three  weeks  flew  by  swiftly,  happily!  It  seemed  to 
Andre  that  this  life  would  continue  forever,  that  he 
would  always  remain  as  he  was,  dead  to  the  world,  living 
only  for  Her,  and  in  his  impulsive  and  artistic  mind, 
constantly  tormented  by  the  unattainable,  rose  the  vision 
of  a  happy,  secret  life  in  which  she  was  att  and  the  r^st 
of  the  world  nothing. 

She  visited  the  little  house  every  three  days,  at- 
tracted, as  it  were,  as  much  by  the  charm  of  the  sur- 
roundings, by  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  as  by  the 
growing  and  idolizing  devotion  of  her  loVeh 

Then,  one  day,  she  said : 

**  Now,  dear  friend,  you  must  show  youriself  again. 
Come  to  see  me  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  have  an- 
nounced that  you  are  in  Paris." 

Her  words  depressed  him. 

"  Oh  I  why  so  soon  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because,"  she  replied,  "  if  people  by  chance  rfiould 
hear  tliat  you  have  been  in  Paris  right  along,  your  pres- 
ence would  be  too  hard  to  explain  not  to  give  rise  to 
suspicion." 

He  realized  that  she  was  right  and  promised  to  ap- 
pear the  followirtg  diy.     Then  he  inquired: 

"  Are  you  going  to  receive  'to-morrow  ?  "    ^■ 

**  Y^s,"  she  replied.  **  I  art  even  gomg  to  have  qUite 
a  little  festivity." 
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She  laughed  with  delight. 

^'  I  .have  induced  Massival,  with  a  great  deal  oi 
trouble,  to  consent  to  play  his  ''  Dido  ^'  that  no  one  has 
heard  yet.  It  is  the  love^poem  of  antiquity.  Mme. 
de  Bratiane,  who  considers  herself  sole  proprietor  of 
Massival,  is  simply  wild.  She  will  be  there,  too,  b^* 
cause  she  is  to  sing.     Wasn't  it  clever  of  me?  " 

**Are  many  people  coming?"  asked  MarioUe. 

"  Gtk  1  no,  only  a  few  intimate  friends.  You  know 
all  of  them." 

"  Must  I  really  come  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  I  am  so 
happy  in  my  solitude." 

*'Why,  certainly,  mon  ami.  Don't  you  understand 
that  I  would  rather  have  you  than  ariyone  else  ?  " 

His  heart  leaped. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  '  '*  I  shall  cdnie." 


Ill 

"T^ONJOUR,  cher  monsieur." 

1^  Mariolie  noticed  that  it  was  no  longer 
-^^  the  **  cher  ami  "  of  Autcuil  and  her  hand  was 
quickly  withdrawn  from  his  clasp,  as  she  turned  to  greet 
other  guests.  He  entered  the  drawing-room  while 
Mme.  de  Burne  went  forward  to  meet  the  beautiful 
Mme.  Le  Prieur,  whose  bold  "  decoUetahes  "  and  pre- 
tensions to  classical  beauty,  had  earned  for  her  the 
slightly  sarcastic  nickname  of  *'  the  goddess."  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  **  Institut,"  section  of 
**  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres." 

"Ah!  Mariolie,"  exclaimed  Lamarthe,  **  where 
have  you  been,  mon  cher?  We  thought  you  were 
dead."  ^        . 
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"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Brittany-" 

And  he  was  beginning  to  relate  his  impressions,  when 
he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  novelist. 

**  Do  you  know  the  baronne  de  Fremines?"  he  in- 
quired. 

**  No,  only  by  sight,"  said  MarioUe;  "  but  I've  heard 
a  good  deal  about  her.    They  say  she  is  very  peculiar." 

^^  She  is  the  queen  of  unbalanced  women,  but  she  has 
a  flavor  of  up-to-dateneas  that  is  delightful  Come  with 
me  and  I'll  introduce  you." 

Grasping  MarioUe's  arm,  he  drew  him  toward  a 
young  woman  who  looked  like  a  doll,  a  pale  and  lovely 
little  doll,  invented  and  created  by  the  devil  himself  for 
the  damnation  of  big,  bearded  children  1  Her  eyes 
were  almond-shaped,  long,  narrow  and  slanting,  like 
the  eyes  of  a  Chinese  woman ;  their  blue  pupils  moved 
slowly  between  half-closed  lids  that  rarely  opened 
wide,  mysterious  lids  that  were  made  to  veil  the  mystery 
of  this  extraordinary  little  creature.  Her  very  blonde 
hair  shone  with  silvery  lights  and  her  little  mouth,  with 
its  firm,  narrow  lips  seemed  delicately  chiseled  out  of 
pink  coral.  The  voice  that  issued  from  those  lips  had 
the  sound  of  crystal,  and  the  unexpected  ideas,  funny 
and  malicious  at  the  same  time,  the  cold,  corrupting 
fascination  of  this  neurasthenic  child-woman  gave  rise 
to  violent  passions  among  her  followers.  She  was 
known  to  all  Paris  as  the  most  eccentric  of  real  society 
women  and  also  the  most  witty;  but  nobody  knew  ex- 
actly what  she  really  was  or  what  she  did.  She  gener- 
ally ruled  the  men  with  unquestioned  power..  .JHer  hus- 
band too,  was  rather  puzzling.  Very  affable  and 
courtly,   he   seemed   unaware   of  his  wife's   conduct. 
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Was  he  blind,  indifferent  or  complaisant?  Perhaps 
there  was  nothing  to  see,  after  all,  and  her  eccentrici- 
ties amused  him,  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Rumors 
of  every  description  were  current  about  them.  Some 
people  even  insinuated  that  he  benefited  by  his  wife's 
mode  of  life. 

Between  the  baronne  and  Mme.  de  Bume  there  ex- 
isted a  magnetic  attraction  and  fierce  jealousy. 
Periods  of  delightful  intimacy  were  followed  by  periods 
of  furious  hatred.  They  liked  each  other,  and  feared 
each  other,  much  the  same  as  two  professional  duelists 
who  appreciate  their  mutual  ability  and  wish  to 
demonstrate  it  at  each  other^s  expense.  Just  now  it 
was  the  baronne's  turn  to  triumph;  she  had  gained  a 
victory,  a  very  great  victory.  She  had  won  Lamarthe, 
had  dragged  him  from  her  rival,  and  enlisted  him  os^ 
tensibly  in  the  ranks  of  her  admirers.  The  novelist 
seemed  captivated,  puzzled,  charmed  and  astounded 
by  all  he  had  discovered  in  this  strange  little  creature 
and  he  could  not  refrain  from  talking  about  her  to 
every  one  he  met,  a  circumstance  which  was  giving  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  gossip. 

As  he  was  about  to  introduce  Mariolle,  he  saw  that 
Mme.  de  Burne  was  looking  at  them  from  the  end  of 
the  drawing-room ;  he  smiled  afid  whispered  in  Andre's 
ear: 

"  Just  look  at  the  *  Queen  ' ;  she  seems  annoyed*'^ 

Mariolle  glanced  in  Mme.  de  Burne's  direction^  but 
she  had  turned  to  greet  Massival  who  had  just  entered 
the  room. 

He  was  immediately  followed  by  the  marquise  de' 
Bratiane,  a  fact  that  made  Lamarthe  remark: 
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"  Tiens !  we  shall  only  get  the  second  hearing  oi 
'  Dido ' ;  the  first  one  probably  took  place  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  marquise.'* 

Mme.  de  Fr6niincs  added: 

-^  Our  friend  de  Burne's  coUectton  is  really  losing  its 
most  valuable  jewels." 

A  sort  of  angry  hatred  leaped  into  Mariollc^s  eyes 
at  these  words,  and  a  sudden  irritation  against  ail  these 
people  and  their  ideas,  their  tastes,  their  futile  kicHna- 
tionsand  silly  pleasures,  toc4c  possession  of  him. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  nrK>ment  when  Latnartbe 
leaned  over  and  wUspered  something  in  the  baronne's 
ear,  he  turned  on  bis  heel  and  walked  away. 

The  beautiful  Mme.  Le  Prieur  was  standing  alone, 
and  he  •  went  up  and  spoke  to  her.  According  to 
Lamarthe,  this  woman  represented  the  old-fashioned 
school  in  this  ultra-modem  set.  Young,  tall  and  good- 
looking,  with  regular  features  and  dhestnut  hair  with 
here  and  there  a  reddish  gleam  in  its  heavy  coils, 
amiable,  fasciixating  through  her  very  calmness'  and 
poise,  Mme.  Le  Pl-ieur  had  determined  partisans  whom 
she  was  careful  not  to  expose  to  dangerous  rivals.  Her 
house  was  knoWn  for  its  simplicity  and  cosiness  and 
her  friends  united  in  lauding  her  husband's  qualities; 

Mariolle  and  Mme.  Le' Prieur  began  to  talk.  She 
liked  him,  for  she  knew  he  was  a  clever  man  and,  al- 
though be  was  not  well-known,  was  perhaps  a  great 
deal  nker  than  the  others. 

Some  belated  guests  now  entered  the  drawing-room. 
Fresnel,  warm  and  puffing,  mopping  his  moist,"  shin- 
ing brow,  the  fashionable  philosopher  Georges  de  Nf'al- 
try,  the  b'aron  de-Gravil  and  the  C6mte  de  Marantin, 
M.  de  Pradpn  assisted  his  daughter  in  receiving  the 
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guests.  He  was  very  gracious  to  MarioUe^  but  the 
latter  paid  no  attention  to  him^  his  whole  thought  con- 
centrated on  Her  who  was  going  from  one  guest  to  the 
other,  radiantly  fulfilling  her  role  of  hostess.  Twice 
dbe  had>  it  is  true^  thrown  him  a  glance  that  seemed  to 
say:  **  I  am  thinking  of  you,"  but  it  was  such  a  brief 
glance  that  he  had  perhaps  misconstrued  its  meaning. 
And  then,  he  could  not  ignore  that  Lamarthe's  de- 
votion to  the  baronne  de  Fremines  irritated  Mme.  de 
Burne.  "It  is  only  feminine  jealousy,'^  he  thought, 
"  the  jealousy  of  a  woman  ^hose  toy  some  other  womah 
is  trying  to  take  away.  Still,  it  made  him  suffer;  be 
sufiered  especially,  because  he  noted  that  every  now  and 
then  she  would  glance  covertly  toward  the  couple  and 
that  she  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least  that  he  and 
Mme.  Le  Prieur  were  together.  She  was  sure  of  him, 
while  the  other  man,  she  kneWy  was  breaking  his  bond. 
But  what  then,  could  their  love  be  to  her,  their  love  that 
had  just  reached  its  fulfillment  and  which,  in  MarioUe, 
had  killed  every  other  interest? 

M.  de  Pradon  begged  for  silence  and  Massival 
opened  the  piano.  Mme.  de  Bratiane,  removing  her 
gloves,  for  she 'was  to  sing  the  role  of  '^  Dido^*  was 
taking  up  her  position  near  the  composer,  when  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  young  man  was  ushered 
into  the  salon. 

He  was  tall,  slight,  with  curly  blonde  hiir  and  short 
whiskers^  and  carried  himself  with  the  distinction  of 
an  aristocrat.  All  eyes  were  centered  on  the  new  ar- 
rival and  even  Mme.  Le  Prieur  appeared  excited. 

"  Who  is  it?  "  asked  MarioUe. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  him  ?  " 

''  No." 
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"  It's  comtc  Rodolphc  de  Bernhaus." 

"  Ah  1  the  one  who  had  a  duel  with  Sigismond 
Fabre." 

"  Yes.'' 

That  duel  had  created  a  sensation.  The  comte  de 
Bernhaus,  attache  of  the  Austrian  embassy,  a  diplomat 
with  a  great  future,  a  sort  of  fashionable  Bismarck,  it 
was  said,  having  overheard  at  an  official  entertainment 
a  derogatory  remark  about  his  empress,  challenged  the 
man  who  had  uttered  it,  a  well-known  fencer,  and  killed 
him  in  a  duel,  the  next  day.  After  the  occurrence, 
which  had  brought  him  a  good  deal  of  notoriety,  the 
comte  de  Bernhaus  acquired  a  sudden  celebrity  a  la 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  with  this  difference  that  his  name  was 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  poetical  chivalry.  He  was  a 
charming  man,  of  excellent  family  and  possessed  many 
social  talents,  Lamarthe  called  him :  "  the  tamer  of 
our  beautiful  wild  animals." 

He  took  a  seat  by  Mme.  de  Burne  and  Massival  pre- 
luded. 

Almost  everyone  changed  his  seat  and  drew  nearer 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  singer  and  to  hear  every  note. 
Lamarthe  sank  into  a  chair  next  to  Mariolle. 

A  great  silence  filled  with  expectation,  respect  and  at- 
tention fell  over  the  assembled  guests.  The  composer 
began  with  a  slow  succession  of  notes  resembling  a 
musical  recital;  there  were  pauses  and'  slow  phrases, 
•some  languishing  and  others  nervous,  but  of  all  of  great 
originality.  MarioUe's  thoughts  were  wandering.  In 
his  mbd  he  beheld  r.  woman,  the  queen  of  Carthage,  in 
all  the  strength  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  walking  slowly 
on  a  deserted  beach.  He  knew  that  she  was  suffering 
that  she  carried  a  great  sorrow  in  her  breast;  and  he 
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gazed  at  Mme.  de  Bratiane.  Motionless  and  pale  un* 
der  her  heavy  coils  of  black  hair,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  dipped  in  night,  the  Italian,  her  eyes  staring  at 
some  invisible  object,  waited.  In  her  energetic,  harsh 
face,  with  the  dusky  brows  and  black  eyes,  in  her  whole 
swarthy  being,  there  was  something  startling,  something 
akin  to  the  latent  thunderstorm  one  detects  in  a  threat- 
ening sky. 

Massival,  his  head  swaying  lightly  from  side  to  side, 
continued  to  relate  on  the  sonorous  ivory  keys  the  tragic 
tale  of  Dido's  love. 

Suddenly,  a  thrill  passed  through  the  singer;  she 
opened  her  lips  and  an  endless,  distracting  wail  of 
agony  broke  from  them.  It  was  not  one  of  those  tragic 
ckmors  of  despair  that  professional  singers  accompany 
by  dramatic  gestures,  nor  yet  one  of  those  beautiful 
cries  of  love  that  thrill  an  entire  audience  and  bring 
down  the  house,  but  an  inexpressible  wail,  born  of  the 
fksh  and  not  of  the  soul,  uttered  like  the  agonized 
plaint  of  a  crushed  beast:  the  cry  of  the  betrayed  fe- 
male animal.  She  paused  and  the  composer  continued 
with  more  animation  and  passion  this  time,  the  story 
of  the  miserable  queen  whom  an  adored  lover  betrayed. 

Then,  once  more,  the  voice  of  the  singer  was  heard. 
She  was  speaking,  now,  telling  the  unbearable  agony 
of  her  heart,  the  unquenchable  thirst  for  her  lover's  em- 
brace, the  torture  of  knowing  that  He  was  gone  for 
ever. 

Her  full,  passionate  voice  stirred  the  hearts  of  her 
audience.  She  seemed  to  feel  her  part  or,  at  least,  to 
be  capable  of  loving  with  a  furious  arxior^  this  dark 
Italian  woman,  with  inky  black  hair.  When  she  ceased 
singing,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  which  she  slowly 
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wiped  away.  Lamarthe  leaned  toward  MarioUc  and 
trembling  with  artistic  feeling  said  to  him: 

"Dieu!  How  beautiful  she  is,  mon  cher!  She  is 
a  true  woman,  the  only  one  present-" 

Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  added : 

"Indeed,  who  knows?  Perhaps  it's  only  the  illu- 
sion of  the  music,  for  nothing  exists  but  illusion !  But 
what  an  art  that  can  produce  such  illusion,  and  any  il- 
lusion for  that  matter." 

There  was  a  pause  between  the  first  and  second  part 
of  the  musical  poem  and  everyone  gathered  around  the 
composer  and  his  interpreter.  Lamarthe  was  especially 
profuse  in  his  praise,  and  was  really  sincere,  for  he  was 
a  man  capable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  beauty  in  all 
its  varied  expressions.  The  way  he  complimented 
Mme.  de  Bratiane  and  told  her  how  she  had  made  him 
feel,  was  so  flattering,  that  a  slight  blush  rose  to  her 
cheeks,  while  the  other  women  guests  who  overheard  his 
remarks  were  annoyed.  Perhaps  he  was  not  unaware 
of  the  effect  he  produced.  When  he  turned  to  go  back 
to  his  seat,  he  saw  comte  Rodolphe  de  Bernhaus  ap- 
proach Mme.  de  Fremines.  She  looked  delighted  and 
began  talking  to  him  in  a  confidential  way.  Mariolle, 
more  and  more  gloomy,  was  standing  near  the  door. 
The  novelist  went  up  to  him.  Fresnel,  Georges  de 
Maltry,  the  baron  de  Gravil  and  the  comte  de  Marantin 
surrounded  Mme,  de  Bume  who  was  pouring  tea.  She 
appeared  enclosed  in  a  crown  of  admirers.  Lamarthe 
sarcastically  commented  upon  the  fact  to  his  friend,  and 
added: 

"  A  crown  without  jewels,  though,  and  I  am  sure  that 
she  would  give  all  these  paste  stones  for  the  one  dia- 
mond she  lacks." 
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"What  diamond  is  that?"  inquired  MartoUe. 

"  Why,  Bernhaus,  of  course,  the  handsome,  irresisti- 
ble, matchless  Bernhaus.  The  one  for  whom  this  fete 
has  been  given,  for  whom  our  friend  de  Burne  accom- 
plished the  miracle  of  having  Massival  play  his  Floren- 
tine DidoJ' 

Andre,  though  still  incredulous,  felt  a  nameless  suf- 
fering rush  over  him. 

**  Has  she  known  him  a  long  time  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh !  no.  Ten  days  at  the  most.  But  she  cer- 
tainly exerted  herself  in  that  brief  period,  used  all  her 
wonderful  tactics.  You  would  h»ve  laughed  heartily 
had  you  been  here." 

**  Ah!  and  why,  if  you  please?  " 

"  She  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Mme.  de  Frcminea. 
I  was  dining  there  that  night.  Bernhaus  is  very  inti- 
mate with  the  baronne,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself ;  and 
the  very  minute  she  laid  eyes  on  him,  our  beautiful 
friend  started  in  to  capture  him.  And  she  will  succeed, 
in  fact,  she  is  succeeding,  although  '  la  petite  Frcmines  ' 
is  far  superior  in  '  rosserie,'  real  indifference  and  per- 
versity. But  our  friend  de  Burne  is  wiser  in  her 
methods.  She  is  more  of  a  woman.  I  mean,  more  of 
an  up-to-date  woman,  that  is  to  say,  possessed  of  those 
irresistible  artifices  that  take  the  place  of  the  old, 
natural  charm.  And  I  shouldn't  say  artifices  either, 
but  rather  esthetics,  a  deep  sense  of  feminine  esthetics. 
All  her  power  lies  in  that.  She  knows  herself  wonder- 
fully well  and  she  never  makes  a  mistake  in  the  surest 
way  of  winning  a  man  and  of  showing  herself  to  the ' 
best  possible  advantage." 

"  I  think  you  exaggerate,"  protested  MarioUe;  "she 
has  always  been  simplicity  itself  with  me." 
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**  Because  simplicity  appeals  to  you;  at  all  events,  I 
don't  mean  to  criticise  her;  I  think  she  is  superior  to  al- 
most all  these  women.  But  then,  they  are  not  really 
women." 

A  succession  of  chords  struck  by  Massival  brought 
their  conversation  to  an  abrupt  close,  and  Mme.  de 
Bratiane  sang  the  second  part  of  the  poem  and  was  a 
Dido  of  truly  magnificent  sensual  passion  and  despair. 
But  not  once  did  Lamarthe  remove  his  eyes  from  Mme. 
de  Fremines  and  the  comte  de  Bernhaus. 

As  soon  as  the  last  notes  had  died  away  in  applause, 
he  took  up  the  discussion  with  MarioUe  where  he  had 
left  it : 

**  No,  they  are  not  really  women.  The  best  of  them 
are  filled  with  unconscious  *  rosseric.'  The  more  I 
know  them,  the  less  I  experience  that  sensation  of  mild 
intoxication  that  a  real  woman  should  produce.  They 
intoxicate  too,  but  at  the  same  time  they  produce  irri- 
tation, because  they  are  adulterated.  Oh!  'tis  a  wine 
that  has  a  delicious  flavor,  but  it  cannot  compare  to  the 
good  old  wine  of  old.  You  sec,  mon  chcr,  woman  was 
created  for  just  two  purposes,  which  alone  can  bring 
forth  her  great,  true  and  lasting  qualities:  love  and 
children.  I  am  speaking  now  like  M.  Prudhomme. 
But  the  women  of  to-day  are  incapable  of  love  and  they 
don't  want  children;  when,  through  negligence,  they 
actually  become  mothers,  the  children  are  considered 
first  a  misfortune,  and  later,  a  burden.  Really,  these 
women  are  monsters." 

Astonished  at  the  violent  tone  of  the  author  and  the 
gleam  of  anger  in  his  eyes,  Mariolle  asked: 

"  Then  why  do  you  spend  half  of  your  life  hanging 
around  their  skirts? " 
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Lamarthe  replied  quickly: 

**  Why,  do  you  ask ?  Why,  because  they  interest  me; 
and  .  .  .  and  do  you  want  to  forbid  a  doctor  to 
go  into  hospitals  to  look  at  the  patients?  These 
women  constitute  my  clinic." 

This  thought  seemed  to  calm  him  and  he  continued: 

"And  then,  I  love  them,  because  they  are  so  up^o- 
date.  In  truth,  I  am  hardly  more  a  man  than  they  are 
women.  When  I  have  become  a  little  interested  in 
one  of  them,  I  take  pleasure  in  discovering  and  exam- 
ining in  her  all  I  disapprove  of,  with  the  curiosity  of  a 
chemist  who  slowly  poisons  himself  while  experiment- 
ing with  deadly  drugs. 

"  In  this  way,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  "  they  will 
never  really  get  hold  of  me.  I  play  their  own  game  as 
well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  they  do,  while  they  reap 
no  benefit  from  it.  How  foolish  they  arel  AH  fail- 
ures, nothing  but  delightful  failures,  who,  when  they 
have  any  feeling  at  all,  only  die  of  sorrow  as  they  grow 
older  1" 

While  MarioUe  listened,  a  feeling  of  sadness  came 
over  him,  similar  to  the  depr^sing  gloom  that  a  conh 
tinual  rain  casts  over  the  earth.  He  felt  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  author  was  right,  but  he  did  not  like 
to  admit  that  he  was  absolutely  so. 

A  little  irritated  at  the  sweeping  assertions  of  his 
friend,  he  entered  into  the  discussion  himself,  not  so 
much  to  defend  the  women  of  the  day  as  to  point  out 
modern  literature  as  the  cause  of  their  downward  tend- 
ency. 

"  When  novelists  and  poets  used  to  make  them 
dream,"  he  said,  "women  strove  to  find  in  life  the 
equivalent  of  what  their  hearts  craved.     To-day,  you 
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writers  aim  to  suppress  every  poetical  and  seductive 
flight  of  fancy,  and  to  show  only  bare,  commonplace 
facts.  Thus,  my  dear  fellow,  no  love  in  books,  no  love 
in  real  life.  When  you  were  inventors  of  the  ideal 
they  believed  in  your  inventions.  Now,  that  you  arc 
nothing  but  portrayers  of  reality,  they  have  followed 
suit  and  believe  in  nothing  but  vulgarity." 

Lamarthe,  who  loved  literary  discussions,  was  just 
launching  into  a  professional  argument,  when  Mme.  de 
Burne  approached. 

She  was  really  at  her  best  that  afternoon,  dressed  in 
exquisite  taste,  and  she  wore  the  bold,  challenging  ex- 
pression that  strife  always  cast  over  her  face. 

''  This  is  what  I  love/'  she  exclaimed,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  **  to  surprise  two  men  in  a  discussion,  when  they 
are  not  talking  for  effect.  Besides,  you  are  the  only  in- 
teresting ones  here.     What  were  you  talking  about  ?  " 

Lamarthe,  not  in  the  least  embarrassed,  revealed  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Then  he  took  up  his 
argument  with  renewed  gusto,  impelled  by  the  desire 
to  show  off,  which  characterizes  so  many  people  who 
have  achieved  prominence. 

She  took  up  the  discussion  with  delight  and  defended 
the  modem  woman  with  much  spirit,  wit  and  apropos. 
Several  sentences,  obscure  for  the  novelist,  on  the  faith- 
ful devotion  of  whidi  some  of  the  most  maligned  ones 
were  capable,  made  MarioUe's  heart  leap,  and  when  she 
arose  to  go  to  Mme.  de  Fremities,  who  had  obstinately 
retained  the  comte  de  Bernhaus,  Lamarthe  and  Mariolle, 
captivated  by  all  the  feminine  artfulness  and  grace  she 
had  displayed,  mutually  admitted  that  she  was  unde- 
niably delightful. 

**  And  now  bok  1 "  exclaimed  the  author. 
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The  great  battle  was  taking  place.  What  were  the 
two  women  and  the  Austrian  speaking  of  now  ?  Mme. 
de  Burne  had  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when  a  too 
lengthy  tete-a-tete  between  two  people,  however  con- 
genial they  may  be,  becomes  tiresome.  She  related 
with  indignation  all  that  Lamarthe  had  just  said.  It 
was  easily  applicable  to  Mme.  de  Fremines,  had  been 
uttered  by  her  latest  conquest  and  was  repeated  before 
a  very  clever  man  who  understood  any  "  sous-entendur.'* 

Once  more  the  eternal  question  was  threshed  out  and 
the  hostess  signaled  to  MarioUe  and  Lamarthe  to  join 
her  group.  Then,  as  their  voices  rose  above  the  hum 
of  general  conversation,  she  called  all  the  guests. 

A  great  discussion  followed,  brilliant  and  animated, 
in  which  everyone  placed  a  word  and  in  which  Mme.  de 
Burne  managed  to  be  the  most  amusing  and  original 
of  all,  for  she  was  really  in  one  of  her  best  moods, 
prettier,  cleverer  and  more  fascinating  than  ever  befose. 

IV 

AS  soon  as  Andre  Mariolle  took  leave  of  Mme. 
de  Burne,  the  piquant  charm  of  her  person- 
ality vanished,  and  he  felt  within  his  flesh  and 
within  his  soul,  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  whole 
world,  a  sort  of  vacuum,  as  if  the  joy  of  living  he  had 
been  feeling  for  some  time  had  suddenly  gone  from 
himb 

What  had  occurred?  Nothing,  almost  nothing. 
She  had  been  very  gracious  to  him  toward  the  end  of 
the  **  fSte  "  letting  her  eyes  rest  on  him  as  if  to  say: 
"  No  one  exists  for  me,  but  you."  Yet,  he  felt  as  if 
9he  had  revealed  a  side  of  her  character  he  would  have 
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preferred  to  ignore.  That,  also,  was  nothing,  ahnost 
nothing ;  and  still,  he  felt  stunned,  like  a  man  who  dis- 
covers a  questionable  act  in  his  father's  or  his  mother*8 
life,  to  learn  that,  during  the  three  weeks  which  he 
thought  had  been  entirely  his,  devoted  minute  by  min- 
ute to  their  new  and  ardent  love,  she  had  taken  up  her 
old  round  of  pleasure,  fought  her  rivals,,  hunted  ad- 
mirers, received  compliments  and  used  her  art  of  fas- 
cination on  other  men. 

Already  1  She  had  done  all  this  so  soon!  Ohl 
had  she  done  it  later,  he  would  not  have  been  surprised. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  women,  and  being  clever 
enough  to  understand  compromises,  would  never  have 
displayed  excessive  demands  nor  absurd  jealousy.  She 
was  beautiful,  and  had  been  created  to  please,  to  re- 
ceive homage,  to  listen  to  foolish  compliments.  She 
had  chosen  him  among  all  men  and  had  given  herself 
tQhim  royally,  boldly.  In  spite  of  everything,  he  would 
always  have  remained  her  devoted  slave  and  the  re- 
signed spectator  of  her  frivolous,  fashionable  life.  But 
something  cried  out  within  him,  in  that  dark  chamber 
of  the  soul  where  one's  most  sacred  feelings  are  hid- 
den. 

No  doubt  he  was  wrong,  and  had  been  wrong,  ever 
since  he  had  known  her.  He  had  too  much  sentiment 
for  this  workaday  world.  The  skin  of  his  soul  was 
too  tender.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  seclusion  in 
which  he  lived ;  he  feared  that  his  sensitive  nature  would 
be  bruised.  He  was.  wrong,  for  bruises  of  that  kind 
are  only  encountered  because  a  man  will  not  admit  that 
other  people  possess  natures  at  variance  with  his  own. 
He  knew  this  to  be  true,  for  he  had  often  noted  it;  and 
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still  he  could  not  modify  the  special  mold  of  his  char- 
acter. 

He  certainly  had  no  reproach  to  address  to  Mme.  de 
Burne;  if  she  had  kept  him  away  from  her,  it  was  only 
to  avoid  discovery,  and  to  be  able  to  belong  to  him 
more  safely  in  the  future.  Why  had  this  suffering  en- 
tered his  heart?  Ahl  Why?  Because  he  had  be- 
lieved her  to  be  entirely  wrapped  up  in  him,  and  that 
he  now  saw  that  he  never  would  be  able  to  possess  the 
entire  personality  of  this  woman,  a  fragment  of  which 
belonged  to  every  passer-by.  Besides,  he  knew  quite 
well  that  life  is  made  up  of  '*  half-measures,"  and,  until 
now,  he  had  been  resigned  to  the  fact,  concealing  his 
dissatisfaction  under  voluntary  shyness.  But  this  time 
he  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  "  full  measure  "  he  had  al- 
ways desired,  always  looked  forward  to.  But  "  full- 
measures,"  it  seems,  are  not  of  this  world. 

He  spent  a  gloomy  evening.  He  tried  to  banish  with 
arguments  the  painful  impression  he  had  received, 
but  when  he  went  to  bed,  the  impression  increased,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  and,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ploring the  most  hidden  recesses  of  his  soul,  he  de- 
termined to  find  the^  causes  of  the  uneasiness  which 
swept  over  him  like  a  breath  of  chill  air,  awakening  a 
feeble,  vague  suffering,  the  sure  forerunner  of  excruci- 
ating torture. 

First,  he  discovered  that  he  was  jealous,  not  merely 
like  a  hopeful  lover,  but  like  a  man  who  has  tasted  of 
the  joys  of  possession.  As  long  as  be  had  not  seen  her 
with  other  men,  he  had  ignored  this  sensation,  although 
he  had  expected  something  of  the  sort,  but  he  had 
fancied  that  it  would  be  different,  vastly  different  from 
what  he  now  experienced.     In   finding  his   mistress. 
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whom  he  had  supposed  entirely  absorbed,  during  this 
first  stage  of  their  passion,  by  ardent  thoughts  of  him, 
as  much,  and  even  more  inclined  than  before,  to  take  up 
the  thread  of  her  old  life,  to  resume  her  foolish  flirta- 
tions, he  felt  jealous,  not  only  in  his  soul,  but  in  his 
flesh.  It  was  not  a  latent  feeling,  but  a  very  distinct 
sentiment,  for  he  doubted  her. 

At  first,  he  doubted  through  intuition,  through  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  which  manifested  itself  in  his  flesh 
more  than  in  his  mind,  through  that  almost  physical  dis- 
satisfaction which  comes  over  a  man  who  is  not  abso- 
lutely sure  of  his  mate.  After  doubting,  he  suspected. 
In  what  relation  did  he  stand  to  her?  Was  he  her  first, 
or  her  tenth,  lover?  The  direct  successor  of  hi?r  hus- 
band, M.  de  Bume,  or  the  successor  of  Lamarthe,  or 
Massival  or  Georges  de  Maltry,  and  perhaps  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  comte  de  Bernhaus?  What  did  he  know 
of  her?  He  knew  that  she  was  a  wonderfully  pretty 
and  stylish  woman,  witty  and  charming,  but  he  also 
knew  that  she  was  very  changeable  and  easily  disgusted, 
wantonly  flirtatious  and  suprenaely  self-centered.  Had 
she  had  one  or  more  lovers,  before  he  had  entered  her 
life?  Had  she  not  had  any,  would  she  have  yielded  to 
him  with  such  audacity?  Where  would  she  have  gotten 
the  boldness  to  enter  his  room  at  night,  in  a  wayside 
inn  ?  Would  she  have  been  so  ready  to  go  to  the  little 
Auteuil  house?  Before  she  had  consented  to  see  him 
there,  she  had  only  asked  a  few  questions,  like'  an  ex- 
perienced, prudent  woman.  He  had  answered  in  the 
circumspect  way  of  a  man  used  to  such  matters  and  she 
had  at  once  acceded  to  his  request,  fearless  and  re- 
assured, like  a  woman  hardened  by  previous  adventures, 

With  what  discreet  authority  she  had  rapped  on  the 
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little  door  behind  which  he^  himself,  was  waiting  with 
a  throbbing  heart!  With  what  calm  assurance  she  had 
entered,  preoccupied  only  by  the  dread  thaf  someone 
in  the  neighboring  houses  might  recognize  her!  How 
quickly  she  had  made  herself  at  home  in  those  question^ 
able  rooms  which  had  been  installed  only  to  shelter  her 
surrender!  A  woman,  no  matter  how  bold,  how  much 
below  the  accepted  standards  of  morality,  could  she  have 
preserved  such  unruffled  calm,  had  she  been  new  to 
these  things? 

Mental  anxiety,  physical  hesitation,  instinctive  fear 
of  feet  that  do  not  know  where  they  are  treading, 
would  she  not  have  felt  all  this,  were  she  not  experi- 
enced in  these  escapades,  and  had  not  the  habit  of  such 
things  brushed  off  the  bloom'  of  her  native  mod- 
esty? 

Mariollc  tossed  restlessly  in  hiis  bed,  unable  to  evade 
the  torturing  thoughts  that  possessed  him  like  evil  spir- 
its. He  tried  to  reason  them  away,  and  would  find 
some  argument  which,  for  the  time  being,  would  ap- 
pease him,  but  a  germ  of  fear  was  within  him  whose 
growth  he  could  not  stay. 

Still,  what  reproach  could  he  make  her?  Only  the 
reproach  that  she  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  he,  did 
not  look  upon  life  in  the  same  light  and  did  not  possess 
a  heart  exactly  attuned  to  his. 

On  awakening  the  next  morning,  the  desire  to  see 
her,  to  strengthen  his  confidence  in  her,  became  a  gnaw- 
ing hunger  and  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  proper 
time  to  pay  his  official  call. 

When  he  entered  the  small  salon  where  she  was  writ- 
ing some  letters,  she  rose  and  held  out  both  hands: 

"  Ah !  bbnjour,  cher  ami,"  she  ci-ied,  with  an  air  of 
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such  joyful  and  sincere  surprise  that  all  his  odious 
thoughts  and  suspicions  vanished  at  her  hearty  wel- 
come. 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  began  to  tell  her. just 
how  he  loved  her,  for  it  was  not  quite  the  same  love  it 
had  been.  He  made  her  understand  that  th^re  are, 
in  this  world  of  ours,  two  kinds  of  lovers;  those  who  de- 
sire with  all  the  strength  of  their  natures  and  whose 
love,  after  possession,  weakens  and  wanes,  and  those 
whom  possession  enslaves,  in  whom  sensual  passion, 
mingling  with  the  inexpressible  craving  that  often  fills  a 
man's  heart  for  some  woman,  creates  the  overwhelming 
*'  grande  passion." 

Mme.  de  Burne  listened  to  him  with  the  same  rap- 
ture she  sometimes  felt  at  the  play,  when  an  actor  en- 
tered with  exceptional  power  into  his  part  and  awakened 
within  her  an  echo,  of  her  own  life.  Here  too,  was  an 
echo;  the  echo  of  a  sincere  passion;  but  it  was  not  in 
her  that  this  passion  lived  and  breathed.  Still,  she  was 
so  delighted  at  being  the  object  of  such  devotion,  so 
pleased  that  it  should  have  been  awakened  in  a  man  so 
eminently  fitted  to  express  it  becomingly,  in  a  man 
whom  she  really  liked,  whom  she  was  growing  to  need 
more  and  more,  not  for  her  body,  for  her  flesh,  but 
for  her  mysterious  feminine  nature  which  craved  affec- 
tion and  homage,  that  she  felt  like  yielding  her  lips, 
her  whole  self,  so  that  he  would  continue  to  worship  her 
forever. 

She  answered  him*  frankly. and  without  false  mod- 
esty, with  the  deep  insight  that  characterizes  some 
women  and  told  him  that  he,  too,  had  made  great  head- 
way in  her  affections.  ., 

By  a  mere  chance,  no  caller  appeared  that- afternoon, 
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and  they  remained  alone  in  the  darkening  room,  speak- 
ing of  their  love  with  words  that  had  not  the  same 
meaning  for  both  of  them. 

After  the  lamps  had  been  brought  in,  Mme.  de  Bra- 
tiane  was  announced  and  Mariolle  departed*  Mme. 
de  Burne  accx)mpanied  him  into  the  reception  room. 
When  he  was  ready  to  go  he  asked: 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

"  Shall  we  say  Friday?  " 

"Yes.     What  time?" 

"  The  same  time.     Three  o'clock." 

"  Till  Friday,  then.     I  adore  you  I     Good-bye  1 " 

During  the  two  days  which  preceded  that  rendez- 
vous, Mariolle  experienced  a  feeling  of  poignant 
"  ennui  "  and  solitude  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
before  known. 

He  needed  this  woman,  and  nothing  in  the  world  ex- 
isted outside  of  her.  And,  as  this  woman  was  near, 
and  as  it  was  only  conventionality  that  prevented  him 
from  going  to  her  at  all  times  and  even  living  with 
her,  he  naturally  resented  his  loneliness,  and  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  a  thing  at  once  so  easy  and  so 
natural. 

He  reached  the  Auteuil  house  on  Friday  three  hours 
before  the  time  set  for  the  rendezvous;  but  he  knew 
that  it  would  relieve  him  to  wait  for  her  there,  after  he 
had  so  many  times  waited  for  her  mentally  in  places 
where  she  could  not  come, 

He  took  up  his  position  behind  the  door  a  long  while 
before  the  three  much  desired  strokes  had  chimed  out, 
and  when  he  finally  heard  them,  he  began  to  tremble 
tvith  impatience.  The  quarter  hour  was  struck  by  a 
neighboring  clock*     He  opened  the  door  on  a  crack, 
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peered  out  and  saw  that  the  street  was  empty.  The 
minutes  dragged  slowly  by.  He  kept  glancing  at  his 
watch  and  when  the  hand  had  indicated  the  half-hour, 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  standing  behind  the  door  an 
immeasurably  long  time.  Suddenly  he  h^ard  a  slight 
noise  in  the  street  and  three  faint  raps  were  sounded  on 
the  door.  He  inrunediately  forgot  his  anguish  in  a 
flood  of  gratitude. 

"  Am  I  very  late  ?  "  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

"  No,  not  very,"  he  replied. 

"  Just  think  of  it,  I  was  afraid  I  would  not  be  able 
to  get  here  at  all.  My  drawing-room  was  full  of  peo- 
ple and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  get  them  out. 
Tell  me,  do  you  rent  this  bouse  under  your  own 
name  ?  " 

"No.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  So  that  I  could  send  you  a  telegram  in  case  some- 
thing should  ever  occur  to  prevent  me  seeing  you." 

"  I  am  known  as  M.  NicoUe." 

"Very  well.  I  won't  forget  it.  Dieul  How 
lovely  the  garden  isl" 

The  florist  of  the  neighborhood,  who  charged 
MarioUe  a  round  sum  and  was  paid  without  a  protest, 
had  covered  the  lawn  with-  five  immense  flower-beds 
that  filled  the  air  with  a  delightful  fragrance. 

Stopping  in  front  of  a  bench  near  a  heliotrope-bed: 

"  Let's  stay  here  a  little  while,"  she  said;  "  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  funny  story." 

And  she  related  a  bit  of  gossip  she  had  just  heard 
and  which  filled  her  with  excitement.  Mme.  Massival, 
it  seemed,  the  composer's  one-time  mistress  whom  he 
had  married,  wild  with  jealousy,  had  gone  to  Mme.  de 
Bra^tiane's  house,  one  evening  while  an  entertainment 
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was  in  progress  and  while  Mme,  d*  Bratiane  was  singl- 
ing, accompanied  by  the  composer,  had  rushed  into  the 
room  and  made  a  terrible  scene;  the  come<Juence  had 
been  that  Mm'e.  de  Bratiaxie  was  in  a  white  rage  and 
that  the  guests  had  an  amusing  and  exciting  time. 

Massival,  crushed  with  inortification,  had  tried  to 
drag  his  wife  away;  but  she  slapped  his.  face,  pulled 
bis  beard  and  hair,  bit  him,  tore  his  clothes  and  refused 
to  move.  She  fought  desperately  against  Lamarthe 
and  two  footmen  who,  attracted  by  the  uproar,  had 
rudied  in  and  tried  to  rescue  the  composer. 

After  the  couple  left,  calm  was  with  difficulty  re- 
stored; «nce  the  scene  Massival  had  disappeared  from 
his  favorite  hatmts  and  Lamarthe,  who.  had  witnessed 
the  whole  proceeding,  was  going  all  ovi^r  town  relating 
it  in  his  own  inimitable  way* 

Mme.  de  Burne  was  so  much  engrossed  by  the  story, 
that  she  had  no  thought  for  anything  else.  MarioUe' 
ftnally  was  annoyed  'by  her  constant  reference  to  La- 
marthe and.  Massival. 

"  Did  you  hear  it  only  a  little  while  ago?  "  he  asked 

"  Yes,  about  an  hour  ago." 

"  That's  why  she  was  late,"  mused  Andre  bitterly. 

"  Shall  we  go  in  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  murmured,  obedient  and  absent- 
minded* 

When,  an  hpur  later,  she  left  him,  for  she  was  in 
a  great  hurry,  he  went  into  the  little  house  and  sat  down 
in  a  iow  chiir  in  their  room.  In  his  entire  body,  in  his 
entire  soul,  was  a  feeling  that  he  had  not  possessed  her 
any  moire  than  if  she  had  failed  to  keep  the  "  rendez- 
vous." A  gaping,  hideous  abyss  seemed  to  have 
opened  before  him^  and  he  tried  to  fathom  its  depths. 
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But  he  could  see  nothing;  he  was  at  loss  to  understand. 
She  had  not  escaped  from  the  encircling  clasp  of  his 
arms,  but  had,  nevertheless,  escaped  from  the  embrace 
of  his  heart,  through  a  mysterious  absence  of  the  de- 
sire to  be  his.  She  had  not  refused  herself^  she  had 
not  shunned  him,  but  her  heart  had  been  absent;  her 
heart  had  remained  outside;  it  had  not  entered  with  her 
and  was  in  some  other  place,  lingering  over  petty  mat* 
ters. 

He  saw  clearly  then  that  he  loved  her  with  his  flesh 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  with  his  soul.  The  disap- 
pointment produced  by  her  indifference  filled  him  with  a 
frenzied  desire  to  run  after  her,  to  bring  her  back,  and 
to  possiess  her  over  again.  But  what  was  the  use,  as 
long  as  her  restless  mind  was  intent  on  other  things? 
He  would  have  to  wait  patiently  for  the  days  and  hours 
when  his  capricious  mistress  would  feel  the  desire  to  be 
loving  and  loved.. 

He  went  back  to  his  rooms  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
lagging  steps,  feeling  tired  of  life.  And  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  he  had  omitted  to  set  another  date  to 
meet  her,  at  her  own  house,  or  elsewhere. 


UNTIL  the  beginning  of  the  Winter,  she  was 
faithful  to  their  "  rendc:fcvous;"  faithful,  but 
not  prompt. 
During  the  first  three  months,  she  was  always  more 
or  less  late,  sometimes  keeping  him  Waiting  one  or  two 
hours.  As  the  Autumn  rains  compelled  MarioUe  to 
stand  by  the  door  under  an  umbrella,  he  had  a  little 
shed  built  where  he  could  protect  himself  against  the 
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inclemencies  of  the-  weather.  The  trees  were  barfe. 
Instead  oi  the  roses  and  all  the  other  plants  that  had 
brightened'  the  garden  during  the  Summer,  tall  white, 
yellow  and  purple  chrysanthemums  filled  the  beds  and 
gave  forth  their  pungent  scent  which  mingled  with  the 
peculiar. odor  of  the  rain-soaked  earth.  In  front  of  the 
house,  the  gardener  had  devised  a  Maltra  Cross  of  the 
rarest,  most  delicately  tinted  flowers  and  MarioUe  never 
passed  it  without  thinking  that  it  marked  the  place  of  a 
tomb. 

He  had  now  become  used  to  long  waits  behind  the 
door,  in  the  little  shed.  The  rain  fell  on  the  thatched 
roof  and  ran  down  the  thin  boards;  and  at  each  station 
in  this  Chapel  of  Expectation  he  would  go  over  the 
same  arguments,  the  same  thoughts;  the  same  dreary 
disappointments  with  which  he  had  lately  been  sur- 
feited. It  had  come  to  be  a  battle,  a  ceaseless,  exhaust- 
ing moral  battle  with. a  thing  which  perhaps  had  no  ex- 
istence at  all;  that  woman's  tenderness.  How  strange 
were  their  "  rendezvous.'* 

Sofnctimes  she  would  be  happy  and  talkative  and 
would  sit  down  without  removing  her  hat  or  her  gloves, 
without  lifting  her  veil,  without  even  kissing  him.  She 
did  not  remember  often,  nowadays,  to  kiss  him.  She 
had  a  .thousand  different  things  on  her  mind  of  a  more 
alluring  nature  than  the  thought  of  yielding  her  lips  to 
her  lover.  He  would  sit  down  beside  her,  his  heart 
and  brain  filled  with  burning  words  that  remained  unut- 
teced;  he  would  listen,  answer,  and,  while  apparently 
absorbed  in  what  she  was  saying,  would  sometimes  try 
to  take  her  hand,  which  she  would  lay  in  his  in  a  per- 
fectly friiendly,  placid  manner. 

Sometimes    she    appeared    more    affectionate,    more 
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eager  for  his  kisses;  but  Andre,  who  read  herwith  linK* 
ious,  keen  eyes^  the  eyes  bf  a  lover  powerless  ;to  win  his 
mistress  entirely,  divined  that  she  exhibited  this  relative 
affection  only  becajuse  her  mtnd,  on  these  rare  occasions^ 
was  not  engrossed,  by  outside  things. 

Then  her  constant  delays  proved  conclusively  tG 
Mariolle  the  little  eagerness  she  felt  to  be  with  him. 
One  hastens  toward  sooiething  pleasant,  something 
which  attracts,  but  one  always  arrives  soon  enough 
when  that  something  is  not  enticing;  anything,  then, 
serves  as  a  pretext  to  delay  the  fateful  hour^  i A  strange 
comparison  always  rose  in  his  mind.  In  the  Summer, 
his  desire  for  his  daily  cold  plunge  would  make  him 
hasten  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  while,  in.  the  Winter, 
he  would  find  so  many  trifles  to  attend  to  before  start- 
ing,  that  he  would  invariably  arrive  at  the.  bathing^  es- 
tablishment an  hour  late.  The  ''  rendezvous "  at 
Auteuil  were  for  her  what  his  Winter  bathis  were  for 
him.  J  :       » 

For  some  time  past  she  had  been  meeting  him  less 
frequently  than  in  the  beginning;  She.  thought:  nothing 
of  postponing  a  '^  rendezvous  "  until  the  following  day, 
would  send  a  telegram  ^  the  eleventh  hour,  and  was 
always  trying,  to  find  some  plausible  excuse  which 
proved  very  acceptable  to  her»  but  which  threw  her  lover 
into  intolerable  moral  and  physical  agitation. 

Had  she  shown  some  coolness,,  some  lassitude  toward 
the  love  which  she  knew  and  fett  was  ever  growing, 
ever  increasing,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  irritated, 
hurt,  discouraged  and  finally  cured.  But  she  cared  for 
him,  on  the  contrary;  more  thin  ever  before.  More 
than  ever  was  she  flattered  by  his  passion  and  desirous 
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of  retatfiiitg  it)  but  without  responding  to  it  otherwise 
than  with  la  frlqidly  devotion  that  was  beginning  to 
make  all  her  other  admirers  jealous. 

At  home,  site  neyer  could  see  too^  much  of  him>>  and 
the  same  tekgram  ^(hat  brought  iiim  a  disappoiiitment 
for  Auteuil,  always  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to 
dine,  or  to  spend  the  ^rening^  with  her.  At  first,  he 
thought  those  invi):ation8  were  intended  to  compensate 
for  the  postponed  **  rehde^vous^"  but  after  a  little  while 
he  wai  lorced  to  acknowledge  that  she  liked  to  see 
him  and  preferred  hiu  soci^ety  to  diatof  the  other  men, 
that  she  needed  him,  heeded  his  piresenoe,  his  lovter-like 
glance  and  caressing  speech.  She  needed  all  these 
things  as  an  idol,  in  order  to  become  a  god,  tieeds  the 
prayers  and  faith  of  its  worshipdrs.  In  the  deserted 
chapel^  it  is  mly  a  wooden  image*  •  But,  if  only  one 
believer  enters  its  ^rine,  worships,  implores  and  criei 
out  in  religious  ecstisy,  it  betomes  Ae  equal  of  Brahma 
or-AHah,  for  every  beloved  creatutie  i^  a  kind  of  god. 

More  than  any  other  woman,  Mme.  dc  Bume  felt 
fitte<3  for  the  rok'of  an  idol,  for  the  mission  of  being 
wotAiped  amd  pursued,  of  triumphing  over  men  by  he* 
beauty^  charm  and  cbqtietry^  i 

:  She'MIed  her  part  well;  the  patt  of  a  human  goddess, 
delicate,  scornful^'  and  proud,  when  the  amorous  wor- 
ship of  men  deifies  ai»d  refndersloverbearingly  haughtyi 

Still,  she  >openly  flaunted  heif  affection  and  preference 
for'  Mariolle,  without  a  thought  for  the  world's  ap- 
proval or  condemnation,  and  perhaps  with  a  secret  de- 
sire 'to.  exasperate  and  dismay  the  others.  Her  friends 
hardly  ever  daUed  on  her  withodt  finding  Mariolle  en- 
scopced  in  a  big  armthalr,  that  Lamarthe  had  named 
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''  the  stall  of  the  officiating  priest/^  and  she  o^rienced 
genuine  pleasure  talking  and  listening,  to  hiih  during 
whole  evenings* 

She-  developed  a  taste  for  the  peaceful  life  he  re- 
vcakd  to  her,  for  contact  with  a  cultivated^  enlightened 
intellect,  which  was  hers  as  much  as  the  costly  ornaments 
strewn  carelessly  about  the  room.  Little  by  little,  she 
yielded  much  of  her  own  mind,  much  of  her  ino^rmost 
thoughts,  in  those  affectionate  confidencefl  that  ate  as 
agreeable  to  make  as  to  receive.  She  felt  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  and  familiarity  ivith  him  than  with 
the  others  a<nd  consequently  she  liked  him  better.!  She 
also  had  the  impression,  dear  to  women,  of  giving 
something,  of  granting  all  she  could  of  herself,  a^thihg 
she  had  never  done  bqfore. 

For  her  it  was  a  great  deal,  but  for  him  it  was  little. 
He  was  always  waiting  for  the  great,  overwhelming 
rush  of  feeling  that  would  throw  her,  body  and  soul« 
into  his  atms  for  aU  time.  .  As  for  his  caresses,  she 
seemed  to  think  them  useless,  troublesome  imd  rather 
annoying.  She  was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  them, 
but  shQ  was  easily  satiated;  .and  this  s^tipty  no  doubt 
produced  **  ennui."  Even  jthe- slightest  and  niost  insigj 
nificant  ones  setmed  to  tire  and  annoy  hcfw  When,  in 
the  middle  of  a  conversation,,  he  would  take  one  of  her 
hands  and  slowly  kiss  her  fingers,  one  after  the  other, 
drawing  them  in  with  a  little  aspiration  as  if  they  were 
candies,  she  always  seemed  glad  wiien  he  released  them 
and  he  could  feel  in  her  whole  arm  an  instinctive  effort 
to  escape.  When,  at  the  end  of  her  visits,  he  imprinted 
a  kiss  on  her  neck,  between  the  coUai*  of  her  gown  and 
the  golden  hair,  a  lingering  ki$s  that  s6ught  the  pcr^ 
fume  of  her  body  under  the  clinging  folds  of  the  ma- 
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terial,  she  always  had  a  little  backward  motion  and  an 
imperceptible  withdrawing  of  the  skin  under  the  strange 
lips. 

To  him,  these  things  were  as  so  many  dagger* 
thrusts  and  she  would  leave  him  with  gaping  wounds 
which  her  indifference  had  made  in  his  love.  Why 
had  she  not  had  that  period  of  surging  passion  which 
almost  always  succeeds,  in  women,  the  voluntary  and 
disinterested  gift  of  their  bodies?  Sometimes  it  is  very 
short,  quickly  followed  by  fatigue  and  disgust^  But 
how  rare  when  it  never  exists  at  all,  not  a  single  day, 
nor  a  single  hour  I  This  mistress  had  made  of  hin^  not 
a  lover,  but  a  sort  of  intelligent  partpe^  of  her  life. 

Of  what  did  he  complain?  The  women  who  yield 
themselves  completely  perhaps  do  not  give  half  as 
much!  He  was  not  complaining,  he  was  only  afraid. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  other  man,  the  one  who  might 
suddenly  appear  on  t^e  scene  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after,  an  artist,  a  man  about  town,  an  actor  or  an  officer, 
the  one  whom  Fate  had  destined  to  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  this  woman,  who  would  please  her  and  to  whonfi 
her  arms  would  open  wide.       . 

He  was  already  jealous  of  the  Iiuture,  as<  he  had,  at 
times,  been  jealous  of  her  unknown  Past ;  and  all'  the 
young  widow's  friends  were  becoming juadly  jealous  of 
him.  They  talked  about  him  behind  h^  back  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  make  very  obscure  and  discreet  allu* 
sions  to  Mme.  de  3urne.  In  the  eyes  of  some,  be  was 
her  lover,  whereas  others,  following  Larnarthe's  ideaS) 
opined  that  she  was  amusing  herself,  as  usual,  by  mad- 
dening hini  in  order  to  distress  them,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  els/e  in  it.  Even  her  father  grew  a^ious 
and  addressed  some  remarks  to  her  about  her  conduct 
X— 6 
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which  she  received  with  great  sarcasm.  The  more  talk 
her  attitude  created,  the  more  openly  she  persisted  in 
showing  her  liking  for  Mariolle,  through  a  strange 
sort  of  perversity  that  contrasted  oddly  with  her  former 
reserve. 

But  the  rumors  that  were  circulated  caused  Mariolle 
some  anxiety,  and  he  spoke  to  her  about  them. 

*'  What  does  it  matter  to  me?  ''  she  said. 

'^  If  only  you  really  loved  mel  *' 

"  Don't  I  love  you,  mon  ami  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  and  no.  You  love  me  well  in  your  home  and 
ill  outside.  I  should  prefer  the  contrary  to  be  the  case, 
for  myself  and  even  for  you.'* 

She  laughed  and  murmured; 

"  I  do  what  I  can." 

"If  you  only  knew,'*  he  continued,  "  into  what  a 
state  of  agitation  I  am  thrown  by  the  effort  to  animate 
you!  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  were  trying  to  clasp 
thin  air  to  my  breast  and  other  times  as  if  I  were  hold- 
ing snow  which  chills  me  to  the  marrow  and  melts 
away  in  my  arms." 

Mme.  de  Bume  made  no  reply;  slie  did  not  like  the 
subject  and  assumed  the  far-away  look  she  often  wore 
at  Auteuil. 

He  feared  to  insist  and  he  gazed  at  heir  as  one  gaizes 
upon  the  rare  treasures  of  a  museum  which  one  ad- 
mires but  cannot  carry  away. 

His  days  and  his  nights  now  were  nothing  but 'tor- 
ture, for  he  lived  with  the  one  fixed  idea  that  she  was 
his  without  truly  belonging  to  him,  that  she  was  won, 
yet  heart-free,  his  own,  yet  unconquercd.  He  lived  in 
her  atmosphere  without  being  able  to  l*each  her  inner- 
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mQ9t  SQul  and  !loved  her  with  air  the  un$ji(isfieii.  yearn-* 
inga<^f  his  heart  ftod  his  body.  \ 

.  He .b«gaq. sending  letters  as  he  had  done  at  tbe  com* 
meteemdnt^i their  "liaison."  Once  he  had,  vvkh  this 
aid'  of  his  pen,  hrdcen  d(»iim  her  resibtante ;  with  hisipeo, 
he.  mi^ht .  agaiin  destroy  the  last  ba^rriers  Iwbich  held 
them  dpbrt.  He  called,  a  little 'less  iceqtiently^  and 
wrote  to  her  akiost  daily^'  telUng  her  of  the  inkoity^  of 
his.  efforts,  to  make  her  as  ht  would  hive  hep«  Once  ii^ 
a  while,  when  he  had  been  osf^ecially  elbqdent  ai^  pas^ 
sbaate,  she  would  reply.  Hear  Jcttdns^  written*  ait  one, 
two! or  three  o'clock  in  the  mottiingf  were  clear,  grace-; 
fully  expressed,  encouraging,  devoted,  but,  neverthe-^ 
leasi  horribly  disappointing^  She  reasoned  well  and 
Ivrote  wittily,  but  MajrioUe,  although  hec  Aotes  were: 
satisfying  to  his  masculine  vanity,  found  that  they  did 
not  satisfy  his  yearnings.  .  They  did  hot.  satisfy,  hiih 
aay  better. than  the  kisses  he  received  at.  AufceuiLi !  i  m! 
He  sought  to  discover  the  reason  for  this* ...And 
aiter  goading  and  re-reading  the  letters  till  heknem  thiem 
by  .hearty  he.  finally  discovered  whal:  was:  lacking  tboreio, 
ldr.it  is  always  through  the  w^ittismwordthat  a  perse^ 
revefllls..his  character.  The  spoken  word  is'xkoeivio^? 
bmause  the  face  lends:  it  chaxin^  •  because  one  sees  it' 
Istoe  froAi  Hp3  one  lovies..  But  words  tmed  t>nnpaper 
reveal  thedhakbd'Souh.  A  mah^  through  dbetoiridal  stub) 
tarfMge;Si.j>rofessipnol  ability; and  the  i»hxt  of  using  ft 
fjien  :to  tratisa<t  all  tbe  bUsIneas  of  I  life,  oftiea  taii^  omii 
pletely  disguise  his  per^nalititi  But  ja<  wootdn^iwho 
scanoely  eVei)  writes'  anything  but .  I^tsooal;  letters,  re^ 
V49te  herself  in  «very  word.  She  ignores  litiraif y  trioks 
apd.yi^Q^^s.herentire.soul  by  tho.innoiQfilKe  of  herexn 

i:'  ]  "  "  '  :j'     \:.y  •:;.•.•.'"  '-^  '     i  ^■'^^'  ■' 
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pressiong^  tHc  recalled  the  correspond^e  'and  me- 
moirs of  famous  women  he  bad  ^retdli  How  dearly 
their  mdiVfdualiti^  stood  otttl-.  What  impressed  him 
the  most  in  Mme.  de  Burne'is  letters,  was  that  diey 
niev^r  showed  the  lightest'  trace  of  sensibility  I  That 
woman  could  think,  but  she  couid  not  feel!  He  re- 
called other  letters  that  i he  had  received,  and  he  had 
jfcceived  a  large  numbehi  Av  little  "bburgeoise  "  he 
had  once  metlwhile  traveling 'and:  who  had  loved  him  a 
bdqf  space,  h^d  wi^Icien  him  rgonlei  cfaarrhlng  notes,  full 
of  spnightiiilisBs  arnd  briginifity.  |fe  hitd  even  been  sur- 
prised at  thereniiaxkabte  .variety,  coloring  and  subtle- 
ness of  her  eslpresdions.  iiawhad  she  achieved  such 
i  gift?  She  hard  simply  achieved  it  through  acute  sen- 
sibility. A  woman  does  not'pdhsh  her  expr^&ions  and 
pore  over  dihiibft^ries,  she  jots  dbwn.  whatbveir  «her  emo- 
tion dictates.  When  shefeek  strongly,  she  expresses 
herself '  aptiy^  without  any  trbuUe  knd ) with  ^  tite  utmost 
tin<fcrity..    *       ^    ^<  .i     \»  •<      !    .  : 

r  It  was'his  ytstresd'  sincbrity  that  MsiivoUe  soaght  to 
penetrate .  tHrobgh  hw  ^imttero*  ^orcfe; r  r Her ^  letters 
w«sre>iimiibfe,  emvrtauling^^t 'why^  ^^hJ  why,  didn't 
she  i write  drfferently  ?  Why  ciuldfl't  rfm  find  ?die  bum- 
i^g^'  g'tnw^e  -words  iof  love  he  fdund  for  iher5  When 
his  Jtiiani  Would  bring  hiln  the  inoriiifijg  m^tl,  he  would 
took  IBoriMr.)weU^knoi^aband^ritihg<ahd  w4i€ii  he  had 
discoWred  it,  nii  uhcontroifoblb'  ^motkm' would  surge 
thraugli  his'^eart.  :He  m^uld  t^aeh  fbr  tbeiec^r,  read 
the V address. vand^t^kr  tb^'(3gnv4l<)p^<'  WKttt  iwoold  it 
cOTitam?  t  WwaM  tkt^wiird^hoh^''<^>d^tt  In  her  tetter? 
Newr:hftd;^e spoken*' 6r  w^rttten  that  Wrd  i#tthotit 
tiddmgf  some^iiig  tba^  detiketed' iFi^oAV  Jits' «igni#ca^ce. 
"  I  love  you  dearly,"  "  I  love  you  a  great  deal,"  "  Do 
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I  not  ildve  you?"  .  He  knew  alh these  formnlas  iby 
he^vU  know  thajt.they  meant  nothing  because  'of  tbc- 
added  term.  Do  any  degrees  exists  .when  one  is  ih 
love  ?  C»n  one  know  whether  one  loves  well,  or  ill  ? 
TdJove  very  much,  how  littie  one  must  level  One 
lovi^i  and  that  should  he  all  sufSdent.  It'  is  impossible 
to  add  anything  to  .that  It  is  impossible  to  unagine  or 
to  i5xpre$s  anything  beyond  that  one  little  word  which 
means  everything.  /It  becomes  one's  body,  one's  soulv= 
one's  life..  One  feelsjtlike  the  waralith  of  dne^^blood, 
0)0^)  brdathi£9  i^  with  the  air,  one  carries.it  within  one's' 
bnain  9»  one  carries  thought,  for  does:  it  not  become  the* 
Only  Tlumght?  Nothing  exists  beyotid  it.  it  isnot! 
a  ^ord>  .butan  inexpressible  sUte,  .represented  by  four 
l.etteifs<  ,  Nothing  looks^  nothing  feeb  the  way  it  did 
t^efiite  one  Mh  in  love.  M arioUe  had  became  a  preyi 
tO'.tH^  little  word.  .And  his  eyes  scanned  her  letters' 
ejagerly  t<^  And  the  expression  of  a  tenderness  aqiial  to 
his  own.  He  found  sentencds  which  led  him  lio  believe 
that  $be  liked  him  Very  much!,  but  *nev?r  that  she  loved 
hltnh  Her  letters  continued  the  pretty  little  rdmance' 
h^MQ  ^t  Mont  Saint^MicheL  It  was?  literature,  not 
love.  ' 

:  r^ft^r,  h^'hadriini6hed.rea(£ng  and  r&<rea<Kng  these 
cheirish^d  notes,  hi  would  lay  them  away  in  a  dliawerl 
and  ^$it  dpwrt  in  his  acntichair.  He  had  passed  many  a* 
(JiscQMpging  hbur  thisiway. 

After  a..wW!e  she  answered  less  frequently,  no'  doubt 
tiring /Of  3ayirtg.the  same  things  ofver  and  bver;'  Be- 
a|i4?9,ishje  w?is  passing  thrOu^a  period  of  socfal  activity 
wbict^  JVn^l^  hftd  lately  foreseen,  «and  which  kdded'M^ 
hif  t^urden  It^^^snffering  which -tht  smallest xlisagreeitbt6» 
ia51^dsflt8f  i^ftiet  op  troubled heartau;  '   "^  ,..     i->^  .'^  )f') 
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It  Was  a  Winter  of  Pleasare.  *  A  sott'of  soddl  fever 
had  taken  bold  of  the  crty  and  every  night  carriage 
after  carriage  filled  with  pretty  women  in  evening 
gowns  rolled  through  the  streets.  Society  talked  of 
nothing  but  balls,  plays,  matinees  and  receptions.  The 
contagion  had  spread  to  all  classes^  but  Mme.  de  Bume 
was  among  the 'first  to  experience  it. 
'\  It  began  by  the  success  she  obtained: one  night  at  a 
ball  given  at  the  Austrian  Embassy. 
.  Comt^  de  Bernhaus  had  introduced  her  to  the  am- 
bassador's wife,  the  princesse  de  Malteny  who  becam-c 
quite  infatuated  with  her.  In  a  short  time  she  grew  to 
be.  the  irltimate  friend  of  the  princess  and  was  able  to 
extend'  very  rapidly,  under  the  latteWs  guidance,  her 
acquaintance  inf  the  diploniatic  set  and  old  aristocracy. 
Her  grace,  her  charm,  her  elegance,  her  rare  intellect, 
secured  a  triumph  for  her  wherever  ^he  went  and  she 
soon  became*  a  favorite.  Women  of  the  highest  rank 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  rher. 

'  Every*  Moiiday  a  long  Ime  of  emblazoned'  carriages 
filled  the  nie  du  Gcneral-Foy  and  the  attendants,  rush* 
ingt wildly  hithei^and  thither,  confounded  duchesses  and 
baronesses,  countesses  and  marquises. 

Mme,  de  Burnfc  was  elated.  I  The  complimerits  and 
invitations  showered  on  her,  th^  feeling  of  halving  be- 
come society's  fpet  for' the  time  being, 'the  happiness  of 
being  sought  out  and  flattered  by 'the  best  p^opl^  irt 
Paris,  brought  on  an  acute  attack  of  snobbishness. 

Her  bohemian  set  tried  to  oppose  society's  Invasion 
and  the  revolution  brought. about  an  alliai^ce  between' 
her  old  friends,  \  Even  Freshel  wa^  'enroHtfd  and  be- 
came a  power,  while  MftrioUe  was  putat'tfie  he«d  tof 
the  opposition,  for  th^iware  alt*  awfti<^  of 'tti^l  mfldbice' 
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over  Mme.  de  Burne,  and  of  the  f ri€ndshit>  tfcat  existed 
between  them.  ...         .  r     '  . 

Bifc  hcf  W^atlghed  her  fly  away  among  her  new  frtends 
as  a  child  gazes  after  the  balloon  which  a'gust^of  "vAttd 
has  torn  from  its  grasp. 

It  seemed  td  hinv  as  if  she'Wefe  fleemg  thrbugh  a 
gay,  da^ncing  throng,  ifar,  far*  awafy'  from*  ^he"  secret 
happiness  he  had  longied  for,  and  he  gr^w  tnd^nely  jtel- 
ous  of  the  men  and  W9omen  and  things  she  encountered 
in  hetr  frivolous  path.  He  despised  the^life  she  led,  the 
people  she  met,  the  fetes  she  attehded,  the  balls,  con- 
certs, plays  that!  took  her  away  from  him  by  absorbing 
every  nHnute  6f  the  days  and'highfs;  The  intolerable 
strain  he  suffered  soon  sh6wed  in  his  features,  so  that 
one  day  she  inquired :  :  ' 

'*  Why,  what  is  th^  matter  With  *y5u ?  Yiu  -have 
changed  and  are  growing  quite  thin? J**  '  ' 

"  I  love  yod  tod  much,''  he  replied.  '• 

"One  ne?ier  loves  too  much,  irion  arhi;"  sh^  said, 
casting  a  grateful  look  at  hinr.  -  /  •     ' 

**  Is  it  for -you  to  say  such  a  thing?  **  he  asked. 

"  Why,  certainly;"  she  rtiurmured.      - 

"  And-  ddtt*t  you  see  that  loving  you  iti  vain  is  killing 
Tnc  r 

V  Id  the  first  place,  you  do  not  lov*  'me  in  vjfin. 
And  then  it  iMouldn't  kill  you.  Besides,  all  my  friends 
are  getting  jealous  of  you,  which  proves  that,  after  all, 
I  do  not  treat*  you  so  badly." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his.  .        • 

**  You  do  ^not  understand  me,"  he  said. 

**  Yes,  I  do* .    1  uhderstrtnd  you  vfcry  well."  ' 

"Do  you  know  the  ceaselfcfes  longing  that  fills  my 
heart?"'.  ^  - 
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I  /'Yes,  1  kndw  it"  -;-   : 

"Then?"     ... 

**  Then  ...  it  hum 'me  very  iriuch*.  for  I  like 
you  immensely-" 

"Then?" 

"Thert  you  say  to  me:  *  Be  like,  I  ain;  fcel.^nd 
think  as  I  do.'  But  I  cannot  do  this,  my  dear  frienid^ 
L  aj^  what  I  am.  You  must  take  me  9$  the  CreatoiT 
made  me,  for  that  is  the  way  I  gave  myseif  tO  you;  I 
do  not  reg;ret  it  and  have  no  desire  to  take  my  gift  back, 
for  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  anyone  else." 

"You  do  nat  love  me,"  persisted  MarioUe. 

"  I  love  you  with  all  the  strength  of  which  I  am  ca- 
pable," she  replied*  "Is  it 'my  -fault  that  it  is  i  not 
greater?  " 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  this,  perhaps  it  might  satisfy  me." 

"  What  do  you  mpan?  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  MarioUe,'  "  tbart  I  believe  you  to  be 
capable  of  loving  differently,  but  that  L  do  not  believe 
I  am  able  to  inspire  true  love  in  youi" 

"  No^  mon  ami,  you  are  mistaken-  Y^u  are  now, 
and  you  always  will  be,  at  least  I  sincerely  believe  so, 
dearer  to  me  than  any  other  person^  >  With  you/  I  do 
not  have  to  lie  and  simulate  what  you  desire,  asYnaay 
other  women  might  do.  Be  grateful  to  me  for  this;  do 
not  get  excited^  and  believe  in  my  affection  which  is 
whojly  and  sincerely  yours," 

Realizing  what  a  distance  separated  their  yieiiva  on 
the  subject,  MarioUe  muttered: 

"What  a  strange  way  to  comprehend  love  I  For 
you,  I  am  only  some  one  you. like  to  have  around. while 
for  me  nothing  exists  but  you^'-    .    .     . 

A  kindly  smile  curved  her  lips  and  she  replied:  1 
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,*m¥c6,[i:knoiw  kt  wd  Ifflippr^i^te  it,  I  am  deti^t- 
^iwd  Ii  toy  to  jpui:  Alw^s  loiir^  m^^ ip .«hi*)  v%y,. jiif 
y^rti-capi^'  bfcausjs  i^  g}v:^  m^  g^^uwe  happif)lps^>  lHi<  d? 
not  compel  me  to  play  a' cqmni^dy*  Ijl;  wftuljd  :pnly,7rnftkfl 
me  uoh^ppy.i^ndh^  unworthy  of'w«  hOtb*;  Jl.^few;  that 
thi^.was  comitg;  k  is  very  painful  to  mc/be^airt^  lam 
deeply  attached' tp  you;  yet.  I  cannot  traA^form  my  oai 
(ivsre  ifitp  One  Ukfj  yours.  .  Take  me  a9  I  am-"  i  ,    h'l 

,  r'  Did  you  eyet  ^ink,"  be  qUestipriied  8Mddenlyr":io>r 
a  day^'fof  gn 'hour,  before  or  ait^r^afdSff  that  yPii 
might  love  me  differently?"  ;     ' 

>i Sh/e.  did  not  reply  at  once,  ahd  seejn^d  joisi^what  em- 
b^rrtsjed.'/  •;.   ,,  '   »  •   .  ;     .•:'-.  I    • 

.>^HQiWaitted^nxiorisfy  an4th€n:,  .!♦ 

'  **  Ytow  ,8ee,V  he  cried,  ['  you  see^  that  yOu,  toe,* 
dteamed  of  Joniething  dl ff erent  V\  '      ! 

. .  "I  jnay  Uaye  been  deluded  afcout  my;  otro  o4tur^»" 
she  murmutecl  slowly. 

:  !*0h!  hoi^  much  reasoning  and  psychology  I' •  he 
criedi  ^'  One  shouldn^t  stop  to  analyze  the  impulsed  of 
one'b  hoaritl  '•  .         /         ;. 

Absorbed  by  thi^  thought,  she  remained  silftft  a  little 
wWie»' tfc«n.  added:    .  t    '  ..     ^    '       :    .  ^ 

:  ,'•  B«foffcjlijving  yiOu  as  I  nbw  dO,  I  did  bilieve^far  it 
moment  that  I  VKodd  feej.  more    ^^  I  .     •     njore     .     - 
'.  I    mpre  fp^fision     •     i     ,  ;  but  then,  I  -woiild  cttr 
taialy  have  been  less  unaffected,. less  frank  later  .pn." 
Mi'^WhyJesBifrahk^Jiater  pn?"  :      .     . 

**  Because  you  imprison  love  in  this  formula :  -  ■Ai\ 
<)f  |j<>thing,\and.toiiiie  *AH- or  nothieig'  dimply  means: 
'All  at  first,  and  Nothing  later.'    It's  when  the  Nothmi 
hfgiWi  Jfi^fia  wcvnan  stftrte  (to  lie.'^   •:     :       ..    .   < 
.    Tj^etoWing,  tvith  exfcitemefiti  M^ripUe.  an$Wftrcd  J    .;. 
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I  /*  Yes,  Maidw.it.**  -  iui*,./y >iricltohure, 

"Then?"     ...  >^d  itie^diflfercrtlly ? 

"  Then  ...  it  hin?t»>  ^  ;^  v^fill  be  adrae  other 
you  inuncnscly."        .    ^^^  .  y''%t''  .  '    .  • 

"  Then?  "  .  /;^'%plied  wnfiesttatingly. 

"  Then»  yoih^  v  ;.:.y'y^  long  as  you  have  felt  what 
think  as  I  (^  v:^^!'^^^^  have  been  touched*  by  that  tor- 
1  ajQfi  wlj^  i'r'^'A'^^-fgiing  your  life,  your  sdul  and  yo^r 
madepr  ^;,/>/^/ ^^g^other  being,  as  long  as  you  have 
do  nf  JfW^(ii  ^^lity  of  this-  inexpressible  emotion,  you 
fo'       /^/^  P'^perience  it  some  day/' 

i/l  ^^^f/iid  Mme.  d^  Burne.     *^  My  iimaglnation  mis- 

''^^'  I  g^^^  y^"  ^'^  ^  ^^^  possibly  give.     I  liave 

led  ^^  ^f  it  many  tinies' since  I  have  been  your  mis- 

tho^^  y^u  see.  Lam  'not  afraid  of  anything,  not  even 

^^^ds.     Rc^Wy,   I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  would 

^^cfb^  able  to  love  more,  ^r  better,  thai*  I  love  'now. 

Kemark  that  I  speak  as  freely  to  you  as  if  I  were  talk- 

•  iflg  to  mysfelt     I  do  so  because  you  arc  clever  and  can 

understand  things,  and  because  absolute  franktiess  is  the 

only  way  to  bind  us  closely  to  one  another  for  a  long 

time.     And  that  is  what  I  hbpe  to  doi" 

Mariolle  drank  in  her  words  like  a  wounded  man 
drinks  of  the  cup  held  to  his  lips  and  suddenly  he  knelt 
down  and  buried  his  face  iri  the  Isolds  of  her  gown. 
When  he  raised  his  head  to  look  at  her,  he  saw  that 
tears*  were  standing  in  her  eyes.  She  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  drew  him  forward  and  kissed  him 
gently  on  the  lids.  ',   ••  • 

:  '**  Sit  down,"'sbe  pleaded;  it  isn't  very  wi^  to  kneel 
hfsre."'  '  :    •  t   ' 

He  obeyed  and  drew  up  a  chair.  A  slight  pause  en- 
sued,* and  then  she  asked  him  whether  he  cared  to^  go 
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to  9ee  Freddie's  works  which' had  been  die  talk  of  Paris 
leye;^  ajriQe  they  h^d  been  exhibited  at  the  gakcie  VariiL 
In  her  boudoir,  was  a  bronze  Cupid  by  Predoleand.she 
waiMl^d  to  sete  the;  complete  collection  )of  his' sculptures 
^hich  were,  being  ^hown  at.  the  well-known  gallery. 

Xhey  $e|t  a  day  and  MarioUe  rose  to  take^  leave. 

*'Wowld  you  like  me  to  come  to  AuteuiL  to^nor* 
row?  "  she  whispeired. 
.."Indwd  Iwouldil" 

And  he  departed)  with  the  hope  that  never  dies  in  a 
lover,  singing  in  his  heart. 


VI  / 

MME.  DE  BURNER  brougham,  drafwn  by 
l^o^lendid  bays,  was  rolling  rttpidly  through 
the  rue  de  GreneHe.  It  wa^  the  begijnning 
of  April  and  a  slight  fall  of  snow  had  spftiad  a 
thin  white  sheet  over  'the  sidewalks.  People^  were 
hurrying  along  under  their  umbrellas  with  thdf  col- 
lars turned  up  about  their  ears.  After  two  weeks  of 
beautiful  weatber,  a  cold'  spell  bad  survened,  brihgih^ 
red'no^es/cotds  and  chilblains  in  its  tiain. 

Her  feet  resting  on  a  hot-water  pan,  her  body  wrap- 
ped in  a  loose' fur  coilt,  the  comfortable  warmth  of 
which  penetrated  to  her  skin',  the  young  woVrran  wals 
thinking  of  the  painful  necessfity  that  would  compel  her 
in  less  than  an  hour  to  take  a  **  fiacre  '*  and  drive  td 
Auteuil. 

She  was  haunted  by  an  insistent  desire  to  ^nd 
.MairioUa  a  telegram  saying  (hat  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  see  him,  but  lately  she  had  resolved  that  she 
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vmdld^  as  mucEi  as  piossibley  avoid^  doing  this,  b^iiu^e 
sh6  was.  trying  very  hard  to  lore  him  aa  he  wtsbe^  to 
be  loFcd-        :  ''•■      ^  ^     ' 

'  She  had  aotiioed  his  suffeving^  and  &ft6r  th^  c&tifftit- 
sation:  in  which  she  had  leantd  ovCT^iut  tenderlj^  kissed 
his  eyes,  the  sincere  affectioii^fihe  felt  for  hfan  at^  all 
times^  had  gsown  warmer  iuld>more  expansivis. 

Surprised  at  her  own  coldness,  she  had' of ttni  disked 
herself  why  she  should  not  be  able  to  loVehiln  as  so 
muiy  women,  love Ilh«ir  lovbrsi;  she  certainly  ^k^e*' for 
him  deeply  and  he  was  more  to  her  than  all  the  dther 
men.  Only  a  lazy  heart  could  be  the  cause  of  her  in- 
diflference  and  this  might  be  overcome  like  any  other 
form  of  laziness.  ^  f 

So  she  tried  to  overcome  it,  tried  to  rouse  herself  by 
^hinjc  11^ :  o f .  hiflftv  to : !e)^eti^rtce '  Sbnie  jsort  !rff  .emotion 
ith^,d9;^s.of  tbfiririlMi|i£».,r  At  timiest  phe  actually  suc- 
cp^di^flt  4S'i^^nnp  ;,pe<>plc: » Hear©: tihcnisdlves  lit  nrght  by 
fhit\kif\^.'Oi  burglars  and  gho6ts.  • ../  ;  •    • 

.,  §Jie  even 'tried  to  be.  more  ^caressing  Arid  loving.  At 
first  $he  :4ucceQ4cd  quite  well/nnd  rertdered  him  mad  wtdk 
P^Si^ion.  Then  it  was  that  she  :thoMgbt  she  felt:  some  of 
^hc  feyer  which  she  .k*ew  donsun^ed .  Jbim.  Her  •old 
hope  of  a  real  pfis^pn,  a  tdoch  of  whtc&.shehml'efi- 
peri^ccd  tb^^  night;  in  the  garden  at  Mont. Saint- 
^idieUxame  to  life  againiless  ideaj,  less  fioetioal,' hurt 
i}i^re  huji^an  and  precise^  ;.  She  li^atched  ^hccself  doiaely 
fqicjiscpvpf  if  ^)i€  fek  ^ny  ofthbt  divi^ct  hltss  which. is 
,b!ori>>  it  i$>  said,,  w^en"  tWQ;  bodies  unite  under:  the!  imi- 
pulses  of  soul  affinity.  She  was  disappointed. 
;  ,4^Qwev/EJ,..she  pb6tin?ftely.  cQittirtyed  toisianwlate  ^as- 
^mit  ,3h^  incn^asedjher  ivisitS/to  AutcuiL and/kept  an 
Ji^ying*  ;/'  I  feel,  L  am  getting  rto.  \w^^  you  morel  and 
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more.^  Yet  a*  sensation  of  fatigue  was  creeping  ovet* 
her,*  the  itobility  to  feign  much  longer.  She  discovered 
with  astonishrnent  that  his  caresses  bbred  her,  although 
she  was  not  absolutely  insensible  to  them.  She  discov- 
ered this  by  thfe  vague  feeling  of  lassitude  she  experi- 
enced in  her  whole  body  the  days  she  was  to  meet  him. 
Why,  on  those  days  did  she  not  feel  the  emotion  and  ex-» 
citemeht  Aat  other  women  feel  at  the  approach  of  the 
hour  when  thdy  are  to  be  clasped  in  their  loverVarms? 
She  submitted  to  his  caresses  with  tender  resignation,  but 
never  with  ardor.  *  Perhaps  her  flesh,  so  exceptiohally 
delicate  and  refined,  harbored  an  unknown  modesty, 
the  mbdesty  'of  a  superior  and  sacred  being,  which  her 
modern  Isbul  had  not  yet  discovered. 

Little  by  little  Mariolle  began  to  realise  this.  He 
saw  her  factitious  ardof*  wane,  guessed  the  heroic  effort 
she  was  rtiaking  and  ^  deep  and  hibrtal  sorrow  crept 
into  his  sbiirl: 

She;  too,  felt  that  the  final  test  had  been  made,  and 
that  all  hope  was  forever  lost.  '  So  that  to-day,  her  fur 
coat  wrapped  closely  around  her,  her  feet  on  the  warm 
pan,  sh6  gazed  at  the  white  sidewalks  and  shivered  as 
she  thought  hbw  soon  she  would  have  to  leave  her  lux- 
urious carri^^ge  and  take  a  chilly  **  fiacre  '^  to  go  to 
Mariolle.  -     '  : 

Not  fpr  a  moment  did  she  entertain  an  idea  of  break- 
ing with  him,  of' ending  their  ** liaison."  She  knew 
thttt  if  a  woman  desired  to  keep  a  man  frbm  her  rivals 
she  must-^v^  herself  td  hthi  itid  hold  him  by  sehsual 
ties.  Thrs  \vas  a  fatal  and  logical  Fact.  Besides,  it 
was  only  fair,  ihe  thought,  and  she'  Wished  to  be  abso- 
lutely Idy^l  afid 'fair  to  him.  '  Well,  she  would  yifeld 
again,  she  would  always  yield  to  him.     But  why  so 
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oftep?  Would  opt  their  raj^etiiigs^  bavA  a  greater  at- 
tractipn  forjiim  if  they  were  not  so,f|:eqji|epti  if  he  were 
forced  to  coosider  them  as  favors  not  tjo  be  graated 
lightly? 

.'  She  figured  tha^  Andre's  iove  wQuld.be  morje  Jasting 
if  she  yielded  less  often,  for  hunger  is  ^icreased  by  fast- 
ing, and  sensua}  appetite  is  v^ry  similar  to  hi^Qgier.  As 
soon  as.  she  resolved  upon  this  line  of  iqonduct,  she  de- 
termined that  phe  would  gq  to  Auteuil  thatr.very  day, 
but  would  make  htvd  l^elieve,that,?he  w^s  ill-  .;  .. 

The  trip  which,  a  moment  ago,  had  seemed  hateful 
to, her,  now  appipared  pleasurable,  and  suddenly  she  dis: 
covered  why  she  so  heartily  disliked,  what,  after  ^ll^  wa^ 
only  normal.  A  few  minute$  ago  she  had  bejcn  .reluc- 
t^qt,  whjle.now.  ^he  was  willing  I  She  had  been  reluc- 
tant,.  l^ecause  .fhe,  lived  oyer  in  advance  all  the  petty 
annoyance^  of  the  pieetingl  '  SJbe  knew  that  $|ie,  w^s 
going  to  prick  her  fingers  on  the  pins  of  hqr  gow:i^  that 
^he  was  going  to  be;  unable  to  find  the  articles  sh^  scat- 
tered all  over  the  room  in  disrobing,  because  her  mind 
was  already  absorbed  by  the  odious  koqwledge  that  she 
would  have  to  dress  herself  without  the  aid  of  her  maid. 

For  a  mompnt  her  thoHghts  cqntere4  Qn  this,  dis- 
cpvery.  Was  it  not,  after  all,  vvilgar  and  repulsive  to 
make  love  at  set  times,  to  make  a  "  rendezvous  "  as  one 
sets  a:  day  to  visit  one's  physician  or  lawy^er.?  Nothing 
more  natural  than. lips  meeting  and  arms  c;laspixig>  aftjcr 
a  long,  tendjer  tete-a-tete,  in  which  two  hearts  ^nd  t;wo 
jbodies  have  felt  the  mutual  attra^ction  of  love,  Hpw 
different  that  must  be  from  the  **  rendezvous "  she 
knew  1 .  It  was  so  true  that  pften,  on  the  days  she  was 
not  to  meet  Andre,  ^t  had  felt  ^  vagu^  sprt  of  longing 
to  $ee  him,  this  longing  being  almost  entirely  absent 
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when  she  had  to  go  to  him  wltK  all  the  precautioris  of 
a  thief. 

Ah  1  the  time  for  Auteuil  1  She  had  calculated  It  on 
the  various  clocks  of  all  her  friends,  had  seen  it  ap- 
proach minute  by  minute  when  she  wa^  calling  on  Mme. 
dc  Fremines,  Mme.  Bratiahe,  or  the  beautifiil  Mme. 
Le  Prieur.  It  was  her  custom  to  make  calls  on  the 
days  she  was  to  see  Mariolle,  so  as  to  avoid  remafnlng 
at  home*' where  an  unexpected  visitor  or  some  unfore- 
seen happiening  might  compel  her  to  give  up  the  *'  ren- 
dezvous." .i' 

Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  her :  "  To-day  I  will  get 
thefe  hte."  Then  she  proceeded  to  open  a  little  closet 
concealed  under  the  black  satin  lining  of  the  carriage 
and  adjured  a  small  standing  mirror  which  '\t  con- 
tained. Behind  the  looking  glass,  could  be  seen  a  ro\^ 
of  small  isilver  articles :  a  powder  box, 'a' red  peiicil  for 
the  lips,  tW9  scent  bottlfes,'an  ink-well,  a  t>cn  holder,  i 
pair  df  scissors,  a  tiny  paper  cutter'  for  the  latest  novel 
which  the  fair  owner  always^liad  on  hand.  An  excjui- 
site  little  gold  clock,  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Was  attached 
to  the  sialHn' dooris  of  the  closet;  its  hands  now  marked 
the  hour  dff bun' 

"T'havfe  ahother'ho\if,*'  thought  Mmfe!  ide  Burne. 
She  touched  a  spring  arlcl  tfie  foofman  6h  th'e'bok  took 
up  the  speaking  tube  to  receive  her  orders.  '"    ;"* 

'"*To  the  Au^tHdn  Embassy,''  she^  ^said.   '    '''   '[  ;'    ' 

Then  she  conteimtplated  herself  in  the  l66ki'rig-gHss 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  The  face  it  Wffcctfecf  wais 
dekl^cf  to' her  th^ri' anytliihg' in  thV'Wdrtd.'^' A-fter  a 
little  while  she  opened  her  coat  to  examine  her  go^Wi, 
The  high  cblfaif  \<ra^  ck^!ied  by  art  edge  of  white  feathers 
that  extended  lightly  over  the  shoulders  and  bust,  pro- 
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4ucipg  the  efec:t  of  a  feathery  shield,  :  Slje. jvorc  ,a 
toque  of  feathers,  with  a  tall  aigrette  of  brilliant^  cojipi;* 
ing.  ...... 

.  She  was  still  looking  at  hfirself  when  the  carnage 
drove  up  to  the  £npi]bassy  and  i:oUed.thro^gh  t^e  m^- 
sive  gate^.  She  wi;apped  her  coat  around  hjcr,  clpsec^ 
th|e  doors  of  the  clqset  dfiid  alighted- .  T;urnii^g  tq  tbf 
co^chinan  she  said;  .        j   ' 

"You  can  go  back  now;  I  will  fiof  need  ypa  ag^n," 
^    A  foptman  ran  forward  tp  ip,eet  hqr  aad  sl^e  qu?ri.e4: 

"  Is  the  princess  at  home?  "  •       ,  , 

."Yes,  Madaipe." 

.  She  entered  went;  upstairs  and  found  Mme».  4^  Mai- 
den in  a  tiny  reception  room  writing  letters. 
.,  On  perceiving  ]b?r. friend,  the  amj^a^sadrc^^jl^pse  wi^b 
an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise.,  ..They  ^issec^^pa^lj 
other  and  then  sat  down  on  two  lof^  chajrs  .in  irpfxt  ^f 
the  fire.  They  were  very,  fqgd.of  op,e  .anqthejf^  I  vilify 
congenial,  in  every  way  and  very  much  ajikcj.i^^^  ^y 
had  bepn  reared  in  the  saime  atmosphere  d^<^  tif^itiqiif^ 
plthpugh  MmCf  de  Malt^n  jvas  a  Sw?4ish,w;9ifl^;\jf|;ip 
f^ad  wedded  a^i  Austrian.. ,  |Tbqy  pcerted  a,ni)^twoitf 
attraction  over  each  other  and  were  nevqr|Sp.bap{)y2^ 
whfin  together,  go5siping|, about  all, Jt%,triflps  ih^t**^ih 
sorb  a  fashionajble  woman's  life*      ,;    . .  ,  ;    ,[ ., ,  ,  .  ^jv 

"  You  see  how  much  1  c^re  for.you,V  Mme.  4e  Puri^f 
was  saying.  «  **  YQ^,  are  Jo  dinq  with.m^  to-^ight  *and 
stfld  I  CQul^'t  help  dropping  in  ou  ygu  this  ^ffpr^iQon. 
j[,t'3  a  passion,>my,dear."  .  ,,_   ,\,  .. 

"A  passion  that  I  sl^are,"  fieplied  the  pjfiiKf  s^  ,^m.Ur 

w«ly-  ■       '  *  :.   ' 

.    Th^  habit  of  always  appearing  at  t^eir  b?st  did  nqt 
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fdescrf  thosfc  two-  wbnien  even  during  their  intimate 
.fikatii  ahd  eadi  one  exerted. hecsdi  Mo  appeaii jfatoiaatr 
ing  to  the  other,  quite  as  if  a  man  had  been  present 
Oaly.it  iwfts  .a:  slightly  diftcrentv  feUingt  di  ioqa<6try 
which  prompted  them,  for  men  were  their  natural  febe- 
-mies,  iwbUe'  other  woihen  wiere 'rivals.   ,  -/.    >  !o 

t.)  Dtenhg' the  visity^  Mine.'  de  Biunie. .glanced  several 
times  at  the.clpck.^  It  was  almost  .frve;iMarioUe  had 
been  waiting  an  hour.  ''That's: eriofigh,".flfae thoii^ht, 
^3md  xomtQ  ^o.  '  ••  •     ■  " 

**  So  soon?"  inquired  tkeprineessj  •  /  .     :   t   i 

J  "Yes,"  bpldly  replied  Moae.  de  Bume^  "  I  havi  an 
iWgag^wti .   I  would  tmaAi  lathvr. remain  with  ydu." 

They  kissed  each  other  affectionately^  and  a  cab  i  was 
call^>>fdiryM«e;  de  Burn^  ^    /«  ,     :     .    /. " 

The  horse  that!  dnekm  the  ^koty^coriveyance  wa/Mme 
mui  Joggled  alipng  'SlpwlyiaQdipainfoUy.  INinlUs.''  de 
JBtrfee  rfelt  lik«^  the  iqisesable  /ani^d ; :to  iier,  as  to  tHfe 
hor»1e>  the.  tnp^  was*  king  and  tedioasj  The  thought  :of 
rsecingi'Aikdrei  brought  a  ;Uttle  balm  .toiher  vsoul  pl^Ut'the 
thought  of  what  she  was  about  to  do  worried  her.''  oc 
^iflSkbc!  £wrid<MaiiioUe ! alnabsHi  frozen. ^  A  Kail  :st6rm 
iri^sawbirHn^  through  'the^tifee?,  laad/thd  bail-^^ones 
.s^njek^  the  mmbrtlh,*  Ue  hidd  '*  above '  hct  head,*  as  they 
iurnwdridwrfrd  thehouse^^:  ^  '.  !  '  :  r.  M  ' 
(  .  The  gjardeo  wore  an  air  >of  desolatkm.  The  naked 
imte';aodi  inec  paths i  looked  (orlonn  under  thebedvy, 
gray  sky ^  '  jAh4 '  Andre  < was:  pale,'  <  fie  > was^  evflefirig^  1  ti- 
4wm\fA:  ".       ^u    ■»  •  :     •'   ■•  '    J-  '^    '•        «      •    •'  ''  ' 

^  J*  Bi#u*I    How  cold  it  isr"  she  exclaimed  when  they 
-edterfd  tJbe  ;hdufee;t.;  .-.  .     •,• 

Ailbig  fire  had  beeri  built  .in  bo^h  rooms^  but  having 
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only  been  lighted  since  noon,  it  bad  not  hsMl'time  to 
-absorb  the  ^dampness  of  the  walls.  Mme.  <le  Burae 
shivereid^.  i 

.  j^'  I  think  I  shall  keep  my  coat  dn  a  Irttle  while,"  she 
laid.-         '    .  •    .  •    -T  ■,  -r     is     ' ' 

She  threw  open  the  lapels.  Her  -pretty  feather , trim- 
med gowamade  her  appear  iike  one  of  those  birds  of 
passage  which  never  dally  long  in  any  place.      ' 

He  seated  himself  at  hert side.  '. 

**  To-night  Fm  going  to  give  a  delightful  dinner,  and 
I'm  all  excitement,' '  she  said.  •: 

"Whom  are  you  going  to  Jiavc?  "  inquired  Andre. 

**  Well  —  you,  for  one ;  then  Predole,  whom'  I  $m  so 
anxious  to  meet.^  .     •    - 

"  Ah  1     So  you're  really  going. to  hare  PreddW?  *' 
,  '**;  Yes4  Laoiarthe  is,  going  to  i>Fing  hini;"      '  •     ' 

"  But  Predode  isq't .  au;mab  you'll  cbrei  foor  at  'all! 
Sculptors  in  general  fdon't  please  pretty  wbrtien  and  this 
one.  would  please  less « than  t any  other,  I  ^hcmld  >siiy.^' 

"Ohj  mon  dier,  that's  inlpossiblej   'I >  admire  ihim 

so."    •     •    ■       =   .   ;    V    .  .  '    \-'    1,      •■  "  ■..'  ■   '   ■ 

.1  Sincfe  the. last. two  ntoi^h6,'aftet<the  tehibitidn  <)if  his 
works  At  the  Vaffin  .Gallery^  Predole  'had' becbme-  the 
rage.  ,  EveryoMiiwifts  talking  aboiii!!biin,:uand^ saying: 
"He  models  the  loveliest  statuettes/'  'And-Hafter  the 
artisls  and  coonoiidseurs  whorhad  been  called: upon  to 
,judgc  the  wod&9;exihibited  in.the  Gallery  bad  mflde<their 
verdict  koowny  efitbusiaimi  reached  la/higb'  pitch.  ^  r  ■ 

They  discovered  that  the  sculptor  possessed-^  won- 
xietf ul  appteciati6n  of  the  harriioriy  of  lih^s  andit&at  he 
was  gifted  with  a  special  talent  for  briilgiiKg  but  Ithe 
jtresuity  of  the  femak^formJ:  He  niadea  speciellty  of 
half-draped  figures,  the  delicate  charm  of  which  he 
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-brought  out  with  rare  skill.  His  dancert,  especially, 
had  woh  mU^h  j^ralde  through  theit  lightness  and  grace. 
Since  a  lyiondi,  Mine,  de  Borne  had  been  untiring  in 
lier' efforts  to  (rapture  the  artist:  But  Predole  was  shy 
und  swnetMng  of  a  heA)F.  At  last  ^hc  Mitftteeded  thrtugh 
hsmBitthe^ivha  Had  bderi  ihsthtmenta*  irf  Winging  Jkbout 
tfacf'sculptor^d'erformous  vogufc.  .      •      s 

"  Who  else  is  coming? ''  Inqirired  Mariolfe 
"The  princetee  d<i  Malten.''        '     ■     .  ' 
-   A  shade  ^f  annoyance  paksed  Over  Andrews  faW,  for 
fcc  disliked  thiS'Womkii:^  '^      -    *      -•'■'  ^^'*       '    ' 

"Andwhoelse^"  /       •     -  ^    -' 

"  Massival,    Bemhaus    and  -George*  '  de-  Maltry. 
nrhat's'allf  dniy  ttty  *? elite/     Yoh  knotv  P^edole,  idon't 

you?"  "••-     '■•    '*'^-  '•'  ''      '■'•'' 

'•■  ^Vesi  sKghtIy/'''-«^-    '••■*    '  ^""     *'  -    ''*'•     ''  ^'''- 
:*fH6wdoywJitehinj?"   •-•  '^^      ^  '  -         ^     ■ 
^*  Very  weH,  ind^ifcd/    H«4s'  A*  mian  iabstolutefy'Vrap- 
ped  up  in  his  Art,  the  most  ^irtlertfStlng 'mail'  to  talk- to 
ithatlVetnet  hia  loflg'whflei''       '^  •    '»      ' 

Mme,  de  Burne  was  delighted.  •  ^^  •  '  '  *  '  - 
t) /Jf  It  will  be  lovely,"  she  ^aid^-  mH  .  i  >  .  I 
'  ^MiaifJoTla  bid  ukeA  htrhM&tH  hisl  •  He  flres^ed  ft 
^get^i^  am}  ihlfn  'kisi^efd  it.  <Sh^  wdd^nly  recolfected 
that  ^chkd'forgotfl^  td^dtty  that  she' waa^fiot  feefing 
well,  and  cast  about  for  some  plausible' piretext.  '  "*  *' 
•'    "How  6ild  it«is  here!"  she  murmifred.' '   ^ 

*^Do  you  ihitik  sb?"  «a1d  MarioUe.     '       '     '  '      ' 
•*;Y<is,  rm-  chilkd  tb  the  bdne."        •     - 
He  rcfee  and  looked  ^at '  the^  thefnibmeter,  whicfh,  in 
reality;  was  quite  low.  -  »  '     '    ' 

He  came  buck  to  her  and  sat  dowft.     She  had  said 
^{  How,c^kl  it  isi;"  And  hfe  thought  that  he  UndcAtood 
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her  meaning.  .For  w^eks  he  had  watched. hei^aimi*- 
lated  pa^ion  gron  w<tfker  ami'weiik^,  iwd.kaew  Ahe 
was  tired  of  feignidg.  lie  was  ^  ^x^aispier'^ed  ilifto^elf 
at  hi»  owA  in^cctual  attanpt»  tp  •rouse  beri  Aiid>P.«ftn- 
^iiervedi^y  a  fns^d  and  Y4ii\'.desi^^  laf  .thi^tMf)m»(^  that 
he,  Mfoi^ld  oitena^j'  d^sp^^atelyj .;  i'  I  f^kr  t^  »)>a«ak 
with  her  than  to  continue  this  lifepV;  In  order  Jto  iftthptu 
her  thoughts*  b^/rdtnatkod  tefttatively  ^  •       ....  7 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  remove  your  coat? '.'     :     ' 
,   v"Ohl  WiV  she  said,  ''  I  coyghed  a  little  thi^  Jiftrn- 
ing.     This  horrid  weather  irrifatefi  my  >  throi^t  '  Vm 
afraid  I'll  catch  cold."  / 

^fter  a  pause  she  ^dc^(i;  ''      I    • 

f  "r Had  i  flat  y^mP^ittct  see  yati;So  vpry  mu^^ >L  would 
not  have  come  out  at  all."  *  . .  c 

As  MarioUe  remained  silent,  choktd  hYA^ff^X^^g  of 
rage  against  himself  and  ag^f<9t  h^^,  ,d:ie  jcfemacMd: 
f   V  ^^QrMf;!;^?:  bfai^fjul  ,d^)r$  w^Ve.  hadi  thijh  ^Mdden 
cpl(4'gp^UiH,y^ry.4angcfpU8w"    .    ,'     :./       I         „  : 

She  gazed  into  the  garden  'where  ttkfi  tr/^s  j^bowt^d 
green  beneath  the  m^lt^d  s(iOw» ,    '       ..  m      )  .j.  .«  ' 

He  gazed  at  her  and  thouf^t;  *VThjfiJ  Ife.tl^  love 
fhe.h?94pr,fi|ei;;\;  JfoiFth^ifirsHt^^m  tfeeipriwiMn  " 
tbf  ,l«atfei4  of  t^.disappi^inteid  ip^/oWfJn  )im  agfinst 
thf^  T^oiyif^n,  ?gsiip»t  ihpr /pi:e»y;^ace,  hiU^ieJUsivfc  aQW^ 
her  absoly^  .ixijdi|freno^>  V,:.  -  -m  m,-   'i-     ,..  f  :•••.  ,i!j, 

"  She  pret(?nd^,she  feek  cold,V.,hc^jtho»4ht,  "ftat^she 
is  only  cold  because  ;$h^;is  h^€.'  hlf  it^Wdref.^sqmcr  trtter- 
tainment,  one  of  the  fpoUph.fi^cia^  i^filaiifa  tia^t  filWpthe 
Aife  |Q£'thcsqt6:iKp|9M$»ar(i9ti^ref,  ^hei  would,  iwavtl the 
cold  and  risk  her  hfe.  Doesn't  .«he!  go  put  (in  the  bs^ 
tercst  weather,  in  an  open  carriag^^*  s(i.^ii4  t»  aho#  her 
4Qwn?    Al^I;  fhfiy  ,?irq  ,^U  t*^$  •vayi-Ji9Wiiday*.v..Ht 
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gMCi^.at  Jferag^ipi  sitting :30  calmly  at. hUfi4e.  t  And 
he  knt^fjtbatjundi^r  bcjT'WfeiiW  foret^ad,  wnder  Her  lj^|:le 
ftiored  idtdo^  jwas  !^f{  jthougfit  ta,  esfiape  as  soon  as 
()(gi0fi^ble  liTpai,  thiis  dis^g^ee^ble  i^eeting* 
?  rWfts:  it  true;  tba<  i^rvce  upQn^  a:.^e.  there.  «ist.e<^ 
inmioMJte :  y^om^n  «ttd  thlt .  fhey .  ^tUl  exipj:  ?  .  .WpWi?^ 
Afbom.  pa^<^:  fcxalt^,  wiv>n.sii§eri  weqv.yipld, lyitlj 
deIiigbtaw«y)iQ  « k>Yd.!  with  ptbeif  yftesh.rA*^,.  with  .ithcif 
sdttlsyiVbo^ilips  muring  iendt^f^^iDtg  w^i^i  "^hose.ey^ 
bbiofe  ivjth'  ecsta^yv  iwho^  hearts  throb  with  joy,  wbo^ 
ii$rftd$  gieotly  car4ls.  jWprtiefi  •w)kO;b.ravj?  aU.^^ts  q| 
d^ng^rsrib^aaitfe  ih^  Iqvi^  w^  ^teal  ayf^y  by  diay  and 
hyr^glbiti^  elu^iogi  w^tphful  g^ardia^s,  to  thei  qne  wbp 
tlA^jtk^m^  d^llrifW:!^ith  joy.  and  passion^ .  tq  his 

^  '  QhllQ  ^at  arh0fcib|6:hiye  hfc  is  chftined!;  Tq,iyh^): 
a  joyless,  meaningless  love,  without  ecstasy,  qf.  p^iti^ioq, 
a  love  that  unni}rvQSr,hbn,and  9&tii  out  tiis  veiry'^artl 
He  can  oi)iy  s^iger,.  aQd.^Q^v  ^nd  picturiC;  the  blia^  of 
mutual  passit)n.by'the,iii»pfiasibilityr  to  r^u^ei.hps  that 
a«l*r^f  QxM>m^  h^rd  %^  niarble,    ...        ^  :• .    ! 

He  continued  to  gaze  at  his  mistress,  a  chacmipg 
yiliffk.  gi  zhfT  :tfeMb*l^ti:.<pWfi«  Are  iwt  th(8  petty, 
d^iiSyj  €<x^ti»n^st.ft.iwqin#A^w«frcs  greater  obstac}i:$  ;te 
overcome  than  the  woman  hersielf  ?^..  Was. not  the  gpwi^ 
§he[  wor^  t1>-id4y  a  jd^l^u^fgutrdi^iH  who.defenjied'her 
agMn^t  hisipa^sioli?  ;  .n  //     .  f -  •, 

X  Vy^^ur  rpstiiitif  IS o^haiimiag,!?  be  ren>prJt?d,  for.  he 
4td  noit  wish  i^.sp«Ak  <rf  the  .M)je€t  ^^ppemiQW  ,hi  his 
miiiiiid*  i*  ,■ ;  •  .  '•'  '"f  /  '  '  -."'  • 
.  "  Wait  till  ypu  aee  »the,  ofte^  I  am  going'  to.  wear  to 
jygbti"  sh^'an^\ve)C6d  w\th  .aidmile.  She,iCpMghed  s^p 
eral  times.     Then  she  spoke : 
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^'  I  arn  rearfy  catching  Cold.'  Let'me'  gd  Homei  mon 
ami.     The  sun  will  come  b&^k^sooA,  and  "so  Will  L" 

He  did  not  insist,  for  ht  Mt  fhat  it  iv^d  be  useless 
and  that  the  last  hope  of  hei^ring  passionate  W^rds^gash 
from  het  lips,  of  seeing' a  gkam  o^f  teve  ih  her  calm  ^es, 
had  vanished  forever.  And  suddenly  bit  felt  tlic  stwn 
resolve  to  escape  from  her  fotturirig  dortrinariqn,  form 
witffin  his  braki.  Slie  hitd-nalkd  him  'to  ft  bi^oss,  where 
his  lifers ^ blood  w^s  slbWly  ebbirtg^fwm  Him,  while  she 
loolccd  on  unmoved,  *urtcom]j)rrfiendiiag,  even- delighted 
with'  wii^t  she  had '  Wceofh{JUi^hed.  ^  Bat  he '  W6«ld  tear 
hlftiself'fi^bm  the  cro^s  et^en  t#ere  hcftaleive  'piefees  df 
flea(h  and  his  mangkd  hea^t  b'thi^d;  '^  He  wduld^'Aeelikc 
a  wild  beast  M^hicha  party  of  huritl€»s'h^Ve  dtr1i^t4tHled 
and  he  would  hide  in  some  wilderness  where  his  wottivds 
would  heafand  Where  *he  Af  olild  btiflf  ^feel  the  ^dull' W:he 
df  ^his  sicats. '  •*  '^i'^'^  /^/ -i  ''  ':.'»p  -.r:  -  "  ./  . 
'  ■  **  Well  then,*  gdodby,''ihe.rtiutinurcd;  '•  '  '  '  i  ' 
•  She'Was  startled.blyfhe^6^<lnds$:^£hi4'«)ni.     :    ^  :>   • 

*•  Until  this«eWninii'^htett^^ttii,'Hjhe'feaJdi      'i  ••*    ' 

"Until    this    evening^^^'^h^'^  r«peate!d'   rn^httnic^lly. 

He  a(*tompiinierf  heritd^lkeiltoWJdbbr'ftilthd  g^d^rt 
and  then  walked  slowly Jte*ck't0f*fh^h5uSfe,  aftd  ?fat<itewn 
in  fi^orit  of  the-fire,  atohe:-''  i  li*  !'•  '   :>i-i  ti  i.-    -t-    , 

Alonet  How  cold  it  te^lly^Waf^i  '- Aftd-^hbwsad  he 
felt!  This  was  the  end!  What  a'hwribltf  thbught! 
An^enfd  to  hope,'art't4nd  fet^'WSitlhg^of  hte^'^ dream J'ng  of 
her  •'With" that  ardbrwhi'eh;  bt  ^im^,>mikes  u«  poor 
mortals  glow  on  this  sad  little  planet  of  ours,  like-^:h(!)^e 
bonfires  built  On  .dark  hi'ghts.  Ot^ddby,  to  the  sblftary 
Ttights  spent  in  thinkiiig  Of  her,-  jgo!odby't6  th«*mbrtiiflgs 
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on  ivbach  he  woul^  .exclaim  :|  *^  I  am  to  aee  her  tcvday  ii^ 
our  JitO?  pest  1-".^  V       ...'.; 

How  he  lovpd  herl  how  he  loved  her  I  how  hard  it 
wouldfbe  toia^ej^t^inVfelf  I,  Sh,e  had, left  hip  because  it 
was  cold  I  He  could  see  her  now,  with  her  bewitching 
eycs^  4R4-fiRiilqi>>leadiqgj^^jP0,.S9  aa  to  piore  siipely 
break;. his  hfi^xt^^  Ahl^^he  J^^yd  broken  it  at  jast,  by  a 
final  eftprt.  Hc..50uid  ijEjeJ  j^h^  .jsipupcj;,  ,it  wfs.^rff  9^4 
wound  she  h^d  Qi^dp,  and  healedcppqe  bic£ore,,and  which 
now  she.had  rq-Qp9;}f|d  by.tifi:u;st;ijtig  i,^(p  it  the  keenqdgf? 
of  her  ■  ijBdiff^ren^,.  j  lie  :qven  ielt .  that  f^om  his 
wounded  hieai:t  sppethi^g  o>;erQo;i|^ed  that  rose  up. in  his 
throat  aftd  cl^pked  J^ifn;.  ,iHe,put.his  hands  befpre  hvs 
eyes,  so  aa  to  bid^^bis  .o(wn  yfe^k,nes§  and  teafs  slowly 
triclfJed  down  hJ3, checks.    ...|,  i. 

She.^gd  ^eft^ijja  ie^aiusR  ;t  .W413  coldly  \Vhj]e  h^ 
would  hgyej^alked:b^Fe footed  thrQi^gh  snow  .and  ice 
to  thc.e^  of  J  tljLC  ,w;pj;ld,  to  join  her.  •  H,e  would  h^ve 
plunge(^  headlong  irom.  a  cliff  only, to  faU  at  her  ,feet. 
He  ref^ember^d  an  old  story  he  had  heard  long  ago; 
the  story  K)f  the  *'  Hill  of  t^ie  Two  Lovers  "  (La  Cote 
des  deux  Amants)  which  is  on  the  road  to  Rouen*  A 
young  girl,  tp. obey  th^  cruel,  mandate  of  a  stern  father 
who  had  forbidden  her  to  wed  her  sweetheart  unleiss.she 
carried  1^  tp  the^.top  pf  a  steep^  njountain,  dragged  her 
lover  up  the  rocky  paths  on  her  hands  and  knees,  and 
died  when  she  reached  the  summit.  But  love  has  be- 
come nothing  more  than  a  legend,  to  be  sung  in  verse  or 
narrated  in  false  fiction.     • 

Had  ^o^  -b^  mistr^ssy.,  ip  .,tbfQ/  b^^nning,  pf  their 
"liaison"  uttered  a. pjira^^e  l^e  had  never  forgotten?: 
"The  inen  of  to-day^ qever  love  women  sufficieplly  to 
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behtirtliyrt:  BdieVe  nie,*f6t'l^now  theiVi."'  'She  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  case,  however,  but  not  iH  her  iown, 
for  had  she  not  added :'  *^  Itikhy  case',  I' warn-  ybtlj^ifhat 
r  am   incapable   of   becoming  'fnfaiuated   witfci'  ahf- 

oft^  '.'  ."  *:•''*  •"  "■■'^'  •- --^  'm. ....•-.  i    :^  i 

With  anyone?    Wa^.thaf  itAfe^'^^kot^th'  Hftrn 'of 
course;  he  "was  pdsitive  now  'tnatfene  cpdld^nevtr  care 
fbr  him,  bilt^ould'sKe  not  tatfe  ^or  sorHeone  cl^?  '•'" 
■    'the  sensation  of  ^having  spoH^^^^  a  ^etfihg 

\yhich  he  had  often  e*periericed|  rtbW  rushed  bvisr  him 
with  rehewed  intensity.'-  *  Hemd  not  succeeidfed '5rt  any- 
thing; He  had  faileid  in  allhife  attempts^'^and'had  acfcom- 
pHshed' nothing;  T^he'irfe  *had'  kttracted'hfrft,  btit  hie 
had  'not  had  the  cdurkge  Aotflile  piirscvclr^ncfc  td'^tfain 
eminence  in  any  one  of  them.**  Hi  had  rejoidea 'a^  ho 
success,  ho  devotion  to  a  Worthy  c^Use  ha^d^ennobled  and 
elevated  him.  Hi^"  one'  ehei^tic*  elfc(ft^t6'' ^Irt  a 
woman*s  heart  had'  fnisel^ably  rtiTsd^rhedj' likfe'alf 'Ws 
other  endeavor^.  *   He  Was'riothing  butVlFaililrk'''     '^  ' 

The  tears  still  trickfed  slowly  through  his  firi'gei-s  on 
to  his  lips  and  their  sahy  taste  mcreased  his  feeling  of  de- 
spondency.' •  •  •"  «  1  '  '  ''•  ■  '  ", 
'  When  he  raised  his  head  it  last,  he  noticed  tliat  it 
had  grown  dark.  He  had  just  ^uffic^erit  time  to  reach 
his  rooms  and  dress  for  the  dinrtei*  she  ^as  givinjg  that 
night.  •'    '  "     ■      \'"  '•',  '  '■   '         '^''  ■,' 

•  '        .      .  .    I  ':   \  ,      ••••:»'..-'••/ 

VII      ,,      :         ,-..      .     l,>...,.    . 

NDRE  MARtOLLE  wias  the  first  gues^  to  ar- 
rive at  Mme.   de  Burne's.     He  sat  ciown  in 
t^e  drawing-room'  and  let  his 'eyes  wander  bVer 
ail  the  familiar  things  he  had  known  and  cherished  for 
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roontAs;  it  wa&  hcirethatlie  had''ftrsr'tn«  ^ffthkthe 
had  karned  to  lovei  her/' th«^hc  itad  <K8ccfv^ed'th€ 
gfeat  pasrsrofii  iv^rhirfi  Had  (jhatiged  thc^t^^htote  CbUfs^  4of 
bfs^  life.  '  Hem  kc  kyved  all  these  thiiigs,  Wha4  al  <5i- 
h'ghtful- background  they  fothntd  forthi^e^quhkt 
creature  I  How  well  he*  knew  the  «ifripie,  aridt^fchitic 
per^fumel  orris-root,  tliat  emanated  from  the  draperies  I 
It  wn^  here  that  he  had  experienced  'every  eritotion,  hotA 
the  bopefvA  ecstasy  of  the  l!wginnlng,  to'the  ihournftil  de- 
spair that  ndw  encompassed  him.  He  premised  the  armS 
of  the  -deep  chair  in -which  he  was  seated  as  if  tHey  be- 
longed to  a  friend.  He  wished  that  she  would'  remain 
away,  that  nobody  would  cdme'  in  to  dteftirb  Aim.  He 
wanted  to  sit  thete  all  nigHt,  to' dream  of  his'dfcad  love 
as  oife  wighft  Watch  over  ^  corpse.  Then,  ih'the  morn- 
ing, Hie  would  ^  ai^ayv  fir  awdyj  never  to  return.  •        ' 

The  door  leading  into'th'^bedroorthi  suddenly  bpehid 
and  Mhie.  de  Burner  camte  in:  He  eOft^roHed' hitnself 
and  greeted  her  calmly.  To-night  she  was  itot  a' Worhan 
but  ai  livTnlg  hdsegayi  A  garland  of  tarnations  encircled 
her  waist  and  skirt;'  Another-  one  of' =forget-me*ndts 
and  lilies  of  the  viall^y  edged' the  **decolletage,"  while 
three  magnificent  orchids  refeted  agairist  her  pale  bosomf. 
Her  blbrtde  hafir-'was- 'strewn  With  violets  wKose  hearts 
were  tiny  brilliants/'  Other  bAlliants,  trembling  on 
long  gold  stems, 'glistened  fike  dew  drop€f  aimong  "the 
floweps  at  her  breast;  5  ^    ^  *  r        ^. 

"  I  will  surely  have  a  headache,"  she  remarked,  "  biit 
I  doh't  care,  thescf  things -are  ^liecom^g.'^''"      '  • 

A  woodlaiid  fragrante  iemana ted  fronfi^'hei'v  she  wa*s 
fresher  tHari  iH*  flowers  ^he  wore*  Andre,  completel^r 
dazed,  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  her.  lit 
thoifgiit  that)  to  take  &^r  iri  hi^  lirm^^  Would' be  as  i)ar- 
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hAvqyj^,  as  t0  atarnp  <xn  ^  freajh  flawer-bed«  .  The  bo4ie$ 
oi  these  w<w>i«rt  wereimj  ior\ger  made,  for  love;  they 
were  pnly  dummies  on  which  to  hang  expensive  gowfis. 
They  looked  like  flowers,  they  looke4  like  birds,  theT 
looked  like  a  thousaitd  diff^reot -things  .exceptiilg  w'pmctu 
The  women  of  past  geperatiQns. employed  artifices  tp  en- 
hance their  beauty;  that  was  a  known  fact;  but  their 
prime  object  was  to  pleasA  through  the  direct  fascina- 
tion of  their  bodies,  through  the  natural  witchery  of 
their  se3(,  through  the  irresistible  attraction  that  the  fe- 
male form  exerts  over  men*  To-day,  ..coquetry  had  be- 
come the  sole  aim  and  artifices  were  the  means  to  an- 
other end,  for  women  us^d  themi  more  to  irritate  their 
rivals  thaa  !to  win  adnjirers  for  themselves. 

What  was  the  object  in.  view  when  Mnae.  deJBume 
had  designed  this  costume?  Wgs  it. to. please  her  lover, 
or  to  mortify  Mme.  de  Maken? 

Ji^st  th^  the  door  w^  thrown  open,  *nd  the  Aus- 
trian ambassadress  ^wa6  announced^'  -.  ■  i 

Mme,  de  .fturn/e  ran  to  meet  her  and  kissed  he^ 
lightly,  on  both  ch^ks,.  careful  npt  to  disarrange  the 
orchids  at  her  breast.  It,  was  .a  pjcetty  kiss,  givtn  iand 
returned  with  undisguised. plea$)ire.     , 

Mariolle  thrilled  with  anguish.  Not  bnce  had.  she 
kissed  him  that  way  during  i^ll  the  time  of  their  **  liai- 
sort  "  and  by  ,an  abrupt  qhange  of  mjjrid,  ht  muttered 
furiously:  "These  women  are  no  longer,  created  for 
W^'^•  .:  •      .     .;    "    ■      .    •  ,    .  -  M       ;..•    '        i 

Presently  Ma^sival  entered  the  drawing-room,  closely 
followed  by  M,  de  Pradonf  the  Comte  de  Belrohaus,  and 
Georges  de  Maltry,  resplefident .  in  English  evching 
clqthes.  .  .  '  : 

Lamarthe  and  Predol^  wiere  the,iinly  gqests  wJbo  had 
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ootarrinj^ed.  'The  conversation  tdlned  on  the  'sculptor 
and  everybody  proceeded'  at  once  to  laud  him'  to  the 
skies.    :  .'•'.'  •  • 

. » ;'  He  had'  hrewght  toJ  life^gain  the  traditions  and 
gifacbof  the  Renaissance  period,  and' had  added  a  touch 
of  modern  realism  ^-'^ according  to  Georgesf  de  Maltry, 
he  iwaa  **  tfae^disoover^er  dfi'haman*  suppleness.'*  These 
various:  wntenfdes  had  been  t^^peated  from  mouth  to 
roomdi  €¥erisiike  the  exhibition  in  the  rue  Varin. 

^t  ilast  Predoie  arrived.  His  appeaf ance  caused 
seme  astonishment.  He  tras  a  large  man  of  indetermi^ 
natetage,  with  the  shoulders  of  a  son  of  the  soil.-  His 
bag<  head  was  doV^ered  with  bushy  gray  hair  and  his 
fedturesrwersiieavy  and  coarse.  He  carried  his  amis 
swkwianllyi  and  appeared  extremely  ill  at  ease,  letting 
hts  enormous  hands  dangle  helplessly  at  his  sides.  They 
were  broad  and  thick  with  hairy,  mtiseular  fingers;  they 
were  the  bahds  of  a  Hercules  or  of  a  butcher  and 
aecmed  greatly  to  incoavenience  their  owner,  who  would 
gladly  have  concealed  them,  had  it  been  possible. '  ' 

•  Hia  facey  hoiarerer,  was  lighted  by  a  pair  of  gray  eyes 
which  darted  keen  glances  and  gave  animation  to  the 
atctlid  leatiucs.  One  felt  instinctively  that,  behind  these 
fejKSf'was  a  powerful  and  niasterly  intellect. 
'  Mme.  de.Burne,  a  little  disappointed  in  her  expecta- 
tions^ politely  indicated  a  chair  into  which  the  sculptor 
^ank  with  visible  embarrassment. 

.  Lamarthe,  being  a  Skilled  introducer,  went  up  to  his 
friend  in  an  effort  to  break  the  icej 
.  >  *VMon  cher/'  ^said  he,  "  let  me  show  you  whdre  you 
are.     You  have  already  seen  our  divine  hostess;  now 
blwoe  at  the  treasuiies  which  surround  her." 

He  made  a  sweeping  gesture  and  indicated  an  au- 
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tfaentic  bust  by  Houctonr-on  thct  >snailtkl-shbl£»>  aad  a 
Boule  \vr1ting7deskv  ^liere  dabclog^wopieD  by  Qodioo 
formed  a  charming  group.  Then  he  showed  Predole 
four  sliat^ftjt^f  pfXiWgr^  of  the^fpcflt  perfect  type. 
Tiic^^ sculptor's  p(MAit(&nanlc§:$b9i|Qf<wi^  a$  much. delight 
a$  if  he  ^ad  found,  his  childr^mirl  ^  deiert :  He  rose 
from  the  .de^p  chair ii«.wjbicb  bo  wwenscbnced  and 
$tart)&d  X^tw^rd  (he  Xaia^r^.^tatUettfes^  hcjgrwpcd  two 
in  each  t^and.andi  iOf  A;rnomeb(!>  Mitic.  de  fiomeftran- 
bkd  f^r  jier  piropecty*  But^S/raon  kb  he  touched  them 
hji$  massi:Ve  fi^g^rs  seeitiedj  t^  gr^w  nimUe  and  caress- 
ing. He  manipulated  them  with  surprising  case,  tam- 
ing thepi  round  and  roiuid  in  :liis  thick  haads  and  fond- 
ling them  with  capture.  To  wMch  him  gaae  at  the  lit- 
tle figures,  was  to  div>Utc; 'that  tfaia  coarse-featured  man 
felt  an  idea:l  and  unique  ^enderne^s  for.  eterytfatng  that 
was  dainty  and  beautiful- 

"  Aren't  they  delightfi*!?  "  stid  Latnartbe. 
'    The  sculptor  pi^aisedt  them  highly  and  mentiDned  the 
most  remarkable  ones  he  knew. '   He  used  few  words, 
but  his  expressions  denoted  a  .dkar  compr^faensfon  of 
their  value.  ..  .  .  •;    ■ 

Then,  under  I^martbe:  9  guidance,)  he.  exanuiiled  the 
various  antiquities^  t{iat;Mme.  de  Bitmc  had  coUeeted 
lyitli  the  help  of  her  friends.  .He  was  appredative  and 
enraptured:  and  handled  everything  his  eye  admired,  as 
if  to  bring  himself  in  clojMsr  contact  with  its  beauty.  A 
very  heayy  bronze  statwtt^  #bs  hidden^ in  a  corner;  he 
seized  it  with  one  hand,  carried  it  to  the  fight,  turned  it 
ia  every  direction,,  t^nd  finally  .pat:  it'i)ack  in  its  place, 
without  the  le^st  eSoiti.  /i       '  .  jvn    ;•    i 

''  Here's  .th4  fallow  cut  out.  to  batde:widf  sllx>ne  uni 
marble,^  cried  LaJnartbe.    »  ..    «    .j 
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::)STef}rQjfi^jStaiiod  at  Prekbie ;^ith  ^ppttfvnl^  ..  /^ 

A  footman  announced:  >  :     r 

*^Madina«:i8scrvedi'*;   ?.       .. 

Ifhs  hiofitessitobk  the.  sculptor's  ami: and  led  the;w4y 
to  the/  dioing*rix)iil;.    Aiter  cveryo0€  yas  aeafaed,  ^he, 
tqmed  t<^  him  gmciems](y^  and  oeoiarked :    .  /      < 
/  ''Yoarajft  has  also,:I  bciievc^  the  :advantage  af: be- 
ing the  oldest  of  all  arts?  " 

'  >  *^  Mod;  Dien  1  "  he  te^liffd,  "  the  shepherds  in  the  ©Id 
Testament  played  t^hq  flutr ;  so:harmon)%  it  seems,  would 
benolder  tfadn  sculptufie, -although,  oui'  idea' of  muiic 
does  not  date  very  far  back.  But  real  sculpture  is  very 
aricicnt"  '   "  .  .\    •: 

"  Do  you  like  music?"  she  askfedj       t     >    ,      ..  .  ; 

"  I  love  all  arts,"  he  answered  gravely!      ^  .  • 

Then  she  asked:  .     .'       ' 

"  Is  the!  inventor  of  sculpture  known?  "    :         { 

Predole  did  not  answer  at  once;  he  reSected  a  few 
mimites/atid  then,  in  a: soft  voice,  related  the  following 
legend)   ■.■        •    ';  .•   ^•.'  •:  " 

'!  The: 'Greeks  attfibutod  its  discovery  to  DaedaluB^ 
But  the  prettiest  legeni^  is'the  one  which  attributes  it  to 
a  potter  nhmedDibutades.  :  His  daughter,  K<^ra,having 
traced  with  charcoal  the  profile  of  her  betrothed,  her 
father. filled  it  in  with  clay  and  jnodelcid'  it.  I  My  art 
was  bom. at  that  moment." 

Lamarthe  nwrmured:  .**  Charming."  Then,  after 
ai  little  while,  rhe  said :  .... 

*  ."  Ah  I  if  you  only'  wanted  to/ Predole  1  " 

*  Thenihe  turped  to  Mme.deBume: 

-*  You  cann<>t  ihiagine,  iihadamiC,  how  interesting  this 
isttQcan  be  when  he  is, speaking  bf(;his  art,  how  well  he 
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can  expreid  liffo;  oieahfug  dnid  niake  bthet  people  cnitei 
into  his  feelings."  '•        .  n:.     >  h 

But  the  artist  did  not  seem  incfiined  ^ei  tnr  his  views. 
Fkrl^d  iFastenidd  me  end  of  hisinapkin^tof^id  odliar, 
dnd  w^  eating  his  consomtne'.with^slov  icnjoynlent, 
with  that  kind  of  Teepect  that  a  ]beasantfihowi  for  Map. 

Then  he  drank  a'glsMs^bf  Hv!n^  dnd  stk^igbtened  up, 
feeling  more  at  ease.  '   .  i        •    . 

'  'From  time  toitime  he  woul<|  try  to  toMiaroodd'to 
catch  a  glimpse  x)f  a  modem  group.  iplaoedi(^nr  the  man- 
telshelf behind^  him::  land  with  '(ifliich '  hej  was  >not 
familiar.      ;i.-  ^ '»  .1    -A     .   .,'  '      ;  .:\:f' 

Finally,  unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer^  he 
leaned  over  to  hii  bostessi-arid  inquired: 

"  It  is  by  Falguiare^,  isn't  it?  !'*  :  :      .  i 

Mme.  de  Burne  laughed. 

**  Yes,  it's  by  Falguieresi     Hdw  did  you-  know?  " 

Predol£  smiled.        :  .  i-. 

'^Ohl  I  cuh  'recognise  atia  glamce  the  soslptinreiof 
people  who  paint  and  the  pictures  of  people  who  do  not 
confihe  themserlvesi  estduaively  to- painting.  It  fsh't  at 
all  like*  the  wo  A  of  a  wnfan  i?ho  "practibes  only  pne  art.^' 

Lamart^A  prompted  Hy  a  desire ' to  isbow  Us  friend 
off(  a(sked»  fior-  explanaticMs  a^nd  iPredole  acceded  to  his 
^^ishJ 'He' defined  and ! ch^actetis&ed  the  paintings  of 
sculptors  and  the  sculpture  of -painters  in -a  mamier  so 
precise  ahd  original, 'thk<  all  ^S'<were<  watching  him 
and  all  ears  were  strained  to  catch  <hi8  wdrd^.  Making 
his  demonstration  go'  back'  tOithc"  beginnings'  of  ^rt  and 
choosing  illustrationd -ak  he 'Uieht  aldng/he  rfientibned 
th'e  first' Itaiian  nttsCewif>wha^tmie:both -painteit  and 
's(iurptors>  Kitdio  ^and  ;^iavar<inM  d^  ^Piiar,  Donatetto, 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti.     He  quoted  the  interesting  opinions 
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of, Diderot  on  the  sqbfjeqt  aad;  in  con^lvaion;  cke4  tb^ 
doors  of  the  Baptistry /Of  Saint  Jobri,  in  Florence,  bjr! 
Ghiberti,  whiiJi  a^e  so.  dramatic  and  life-like  th*t  tbey 
look  more  like  paintings  than  bas-reliefs, 

With  his  thick,  hands  gefstipuiatii^g  rajMdly  to  illus- 
trate, his  meaniang,  he;  spoke  so  brilliantly  on  the,  sub- 
ject, ^a4i,^Vfryane  was  spell-bound. 

Then»  as.  some  dishes  he  relished  were  being  passed 
around  he  stopped  short  in  his  dissertation  and  applied 
himselfas^iduously.  tp  his  pUte.  ;     - 

He  did  not  have:  mtich  to  say  after  that,  and  listened 
abstractedjy  to  the  general  conversation,  which  touched 
upon  ai  political  rjunior,  theatrical  and  society  news,  an 
article,  puhUshed  in  the  !*  Revue  des  Deux*Mohdc!s  " 
and  the  recent  opening  :of  the  horse  show.  He  ate 
an4  dr^nk  copiously,  but  his  brain  remained  clear,  and 
il^ciou^pd  d^pite  his  <  frequent  libations.  < 

Aft^r  the  guests  , had  reassembled' in  the  drawing- 
room,  Lamarthe,  who  was.  disappointed  in  his  "  pro- 
t^g^)"  drew  him  aside  to  show  him  a  rare  piece  of  art, 
a  .i^flyer,  injcstand  carved  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and' 
whi<^W^9Celebrat^d|in:io/)g;,art  GOjnnoisseurs.    i    r'       i^ 

A  sort  of  delirium  took  >hQld  of ;  the>  sculptor  at  the 
8|ght;of  .the^mastisrpiecei  ht  gashed  at  it  as  'others>  gaze 
upon ifth^.., face  of  a }  b^veqli>  miatreais.  SAatxA  with 
emotion,  he  lauded  the  work  of  the  great  Italian  master 
\fi\2L  i/^  .l^l^dhoscw  viinds«  ahdjse^rig  that  fhc.  had 
made  an  impression  on  his  audience,  he  sank  into  a  deep 
armcha^iis '  ^tillr' hbtdirii  'tiMi  tinkstand  in  ond  massive 
b#n4*:,  T^»d  Jauriched  fdfth  on  \a;  idisserfetion  on 'the 
numerous  artistic  marvels  he  had  seem*  He  rendered 
$pifiplf:hc4sil>lflito  his<  listeners,  lhe.4trbnge  dmostion  that 
graceful  forms  produced  in  his  soul.     For  yeSrs-be  bfid 
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travdted  the  earth  ta  view  marble,  Wone^  Wood  and 
brin^e"  Wrought  irtto  sfatdes  by.harids  of  genhii,  or 
gOMs  ^Irer,  copper  afid  ivoty,  tfa^ formed' into  master- 
pieces by  the  eerie  fingers  of  divine  artifets.   • 

Tfee  mefii  stood  around  his  chair  and  listened  with 
rapt  atnenticn,  While  the'  two  women,  k  little  bared,  sat 
by  the  fire  and  talked  in  low  tones.  To  them  it  was 
marvelous  that  men  could  taCke  «ufch  a  'vivid  intelrest)  in 
mene:  inanimate  fofms.         '         '  '  ' 

When  Predole  stopped,'  .Lahi^rthc^  carried  away 
with  ^nthusia^my  wrutig  his<  hdhd  ^ind  ekclalr^d : 
i  "  Really^  I  feel  like  hogging  you;  Vou^are  the  only 
real  artist  and  great  rtian  of  to-day,  the  orily  onte  who' 
truly  loves  his  art.  You  ^rid  genuine  contentment  in 
its:  practice  and  never  tit«e  or  grow'  disgustfed.''  You 
handle  the  highest,  purest  anid  rtiok  rA^ccessibfe  form  of 
Everlasting  Arti  -Ybu  give  .birth  t^i  Beauty  ftt^^ugh  "4 
nwre  line,  and  care  riot  a  fig  foi^  anythimg.else^  I  drink 
a  glaSs  of 'brandy  to  yo(UT  health.'^   ■'   r 

:  After  that,^  the  cori^^ewation  agatrl  bcckme  geneVal,* 
but  it. lacked  its  fomier  anirhation  as  if  the  idiea^WMch 
had  been  emitted  still  lingered  in"  the  atrtto$phe**e'  to' 
snkotfaer  atiy  attanpt.atii!fi^tottty;  »;.;  ...1   \>  t..,    / 

PSradoleoleft  tcariy,  ^giving^  as-^re^soh  for  bis'^depaJi^ 
tui-e,  tihat:he  was^hard  ait^wotki  every^niOfnin]^'kt  ^nti* 
rise.    :     ■  '..  i  ../  •  ->  -  i,    "^  »   '    •  -  -v*;  •/.      ,\  '-d  .lu   :  •  . 
.    After  he  had  gone^  (Lamitithe  tffirme<l4bthusSytidally 
to  Mme.  de  Bume.  •    ••      t  r^ri   lo  r   ..'  ••  'Tii 
.    ''  Well!  .  How  .dd  you  like  hitti?  '^  hb^asfcdd. 
.  Mme.  ide  Bume  'hesitacedy  »ih«n,!  'Wi^h ' tt  ^df^ftppointed 
look,-Temarked:- •   .  :•  ri    -•'        •'f'ti  ■   '  '•*"    ?iJo-i..:..i  .: 
^  i^f  Ohi    I  think  he'  h  ,fath(jf*Jniefe«tInfe/  fettt'af  K«te 
kms&ikit':^  •:  ^^^  1  •  •'♦^-'''  ?^''  '»■  ''  ■-'^J^^^'  '{  sirno;  IuHvr:n;i 
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Tbd  audi»/s«ril8a  ^*' Of '  coarse.  He  <lidn?t  Ad- 
mire your  gown  and  you  w€re  the  only  one  of  the  o#na- 
iments  tfidt  he  hardly  noticed;'*  he  thought.  Th^n,  after 
a  few  courteous  remarks,  he  went  and  sat  down  by  the 
prindes^  -de  Malten.  The  comte  de  Bernhaus  ap* 
pmaehed  his  hostess,  took  a  fbot-stool  and  sat  at  her 
feet.  MarioUe,  M.  de  Pradon,  Massival  and  Maltiry 
fomied  a  little  group  to  disctiss  the  sculptor  who  had 
mkde  a  ^i-eat  im|lressiort' on  th^r  minds.  'M.  de  Mai* 
try,  comparing  him  to  the  old  masters  whose  lives  were 
rllumined  and  glorified  by  their  pursuit  of  Beauty, 
Emitted ^htk  complicated  opinions  in  subtle  and  tiresome 
phrases.  .        ' 

'Massival,  tfred  of  taking  part  in  thfe  discusst6n  of  -an 
an  Which  wa«  not  his  ownrjoined  Mme.  deMalten  and 
sat 'down  by  Lamarthe.  The  latter  sooA  rose  and  went 
bvemo^the  gpoop  of  men. 

*j  Arclyou  ready  t6  go  home?  "he  asked  of  MarioUe* 
'  **  Yes;  indbed;"  replied  the  latter.  • 

'  Tlie  author  was  fond  of  seeing  his  f rfend^  honie,  so 
thst  iie  could  launch  into  nocturnal  discussions  whilb 
on^tHe  way.  »His  thzvy  sHatp  voice  raftg*  through  the 
quiet  gtuietsj  He  ;always  felt  especiaNy  eloquent  ifid 
happy  ^iii)  his  expfressfiMs  during  these  tete4-tetes,  and 
woold  diBCOuvseiiipon'his  fav^rit^  topics^  Without  caring 
whether  or  not  replies  were  forthcoming  to  the  theories 
Iw.propborickd.^.  Hte'coulcf  Ibok  fiob^ftrd  a  sound 
sleep  after  he  had  thus  tired  his  limbb  and'hfs  lUhgs. 

il<Bttt  Maa^bUe  wis  seithilttsted/  .Bis  disappc^htihehts, 
his^<ion!p;ii«^(%isimisfo(rtundS  aHfoS^  before  his  mind  ad 
«k)b  ii5iM^e»)de'Bu|rne'9  dodr > had 'cibsed  behind  them. 
^  '^Hc'jcouM'Jiiot  dtand  irwjyilttnger,  4»id  he  t^duld  Iftot; 
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When  he  htd  badetMme.  de  Burne.good*>iiigbti  she 
had. answered  very  ab«tfactedJ)^    . 

Tho.two  men  walked  Islbwly  homeward.  The  wind 
haring  changed,  the  air  was  soft  and  mild;  the  skyi 
strewn  with  stars,  vibrated  as  if  a  premature  breath  of 
^umnder  lent  added.  bfiUiancy  ta  the  my  Had  specks  of 
light. 

The  sidewalks  had  dried,  althoiigh  Jai^gge  puddlea  of 
water  still  shone  on  the.  asphaU  inihe:  middle  oft  the 
streets. 

"  What  a  happy  man  Predole  ia  I".  .  .  ;  began 
Lamartbe.  '^  He  loves  only  one  thing  oo  earth,  his  Art ! 
He  is  really  an  artist  of  olden  times.  Ahl  there's  a 
man  who  hasn't  much  iMie  for  Women,  for  the 
kind  of  women  we  know,  who  .  array  themselves 
in  grotesque  fashions^.  Did  yoU  notice  how  little 
attention  he  paid  to  the  two  beauties  to-^oight? 
What  he  w^nts  is  .real,  not  artificiaU  plastic^  Itiik  true 
that  our  divine  hostess  thought  him  a  fool*  and-  a  i)ore. 
For  her,  a  bust  by  Houdon,  Tanagra  statuettes,  on  an 
inkwell  by  Cellini  are.  only  the  little  details  necessary 
for  the.  proper  background' ^o£  ttte  ?rttl  masterpiece, 
which,  js  Herself,;  Herself  and  her  g&HtM,  for  her  gown 
is  a  part  of  Herself  i  it  isi  the  n^w.  note  she  adds  eyery 
day  to  h^er  beauty.  .  How  per$onii(l  and  rf rivolous  wdmen 
are,  after  alll"   •     i      ,  .      •    • 

He  stopped  and.  poUnded[  the  sidewalk  WidK  his  cpnei 
Then  h(?  co^tinuedi:    '     i   '      w       ' 

'*  They,  know -and  app»redateiwhateveii  set9itheiia)(6ff ; 
eosfum/Qs  ^nd  jewelry,  th^«3tyle:0iE;Which  chasgeS'abQut 
every  t(^  years;  but.whatei^ep  TequSresi.deQp^  and  deli* 
catif  artistic  fferception, nthe  enaercite  of  ptnrel^  esth^cal 
comprehension,  is  ignored  r^tTkcn^  tl^y^  owkf  Uajf^nfAj 
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rudimentary  senses,  the  senses  of  female  animals,  diffi- 
cult to  perfect,  inaccessible  to  whatever  does  not  directly 
touch  the  feminine  egotism  which  absorbs  their  en- 
tities. Their  tactics  are  those  of  savages.  They  arc 
almost  itlcapable  of  tasting  the  joys  of  an  inferior  order, 
which  requires  the  special  education  and  attention  of 
some  one  organ,  like  good-living,  fo^r  instance.  When, 
once  in  a  while,  they  actually  do  relish,  good  cooking, 
they  always  remain  incapable  of  appreciating  good 
wines,  which  speak  only  to  masculine  palates,  for  wines 
do  speak.'' 

He  pounded  the  sidewalk  again,  as  if  to  emphasize 
his  last  remark. 

"  But  one  must  not  ask  so  much  of  them,"!  he  con- 
tinued. "This  lack  of  comprehension  and  perception 
which  mars  their  intellectual  insight  concerning  the 
higher  things  of  life,  also  blinds  them  concerning  us. 
In  order  to  win  them,  oneidoes  not  require  a  heart,  an 
intellect,  a  soul,  and  exceptional  qualities,  such  as  were 
denlianded  in  olden  times,  when  a  woman  fell  in  love 
with  a  man  because  of  his  worth  and  his  courage.  The 
women  of  to-day  are  actresses  who  repeat  a  part  they 
no  longer  bfelieve  in,  through  tradition.  They  require 
actors  to  play  opposite  them  and  to  act  the  same  lies 
ativd  they.  act.  I  mean  by  the  word  ^  actors  '  all  society 
and  other  clowns." 

They  walked  along  in  silence  for  a  little  while,  arm 
tbucbing.arm.  MarioUe,  who  had  listened  attentively, 
was  mentally  repeating  the  author's  opinions  and  ap- 
proving them.  Besides,  he  had  heard  that  an  Italian 
adventurer,,  prince  Epilati,  who  was  giving  fencing 
lessons  in  Paris,  and  whose  fine  figure,  exhibited  in  black 
silk  ttghta,  had  set  society  women  and  "  demipmon* 
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daines  "  by  the  ears,  was,  at  the  present  time,  engross- 
ing the  attention  of  the  little  baronne  de  Fremines. 

As  Lamarthe  seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  ideas, 
MarioUe  remarked  : 

"  It's  our  own  fault;  we  choose  badly;  there  arc 
other  women  besides  these  I  " 

To  this  the  author  replied: 

"  The  only  ones  still  capable  of  fove  arc  shop-girls 
or  little,  mismated  '  bourgeoises/  I  have  sometimes 
brought  aid  to  these  souls  in  distress.  They  arc  over- 
flowing with  sentiment,  but  'tis  such  vulgar  sentiment 
that,  to  exchange  it  for  ours,  is  like  giving  alms.  So  I 
maintain,  that  in  our  present  wealthy  society,  where  the 
women  have  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  wish  for, 
where  the  men  have  regulated  pleasure  as  well  as  busi- 
ness, the  old,  powerful,  natural  sex  attractioni  no  longer 
exists."  ' 

"  It's  quite  true,"  murmured  Mariolle. 

His  desire  to  go  away,  to  escape  from  these  people, 
these  puppets  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  pastime  mimicked 
the  true,  beautiful  passicMi  of  love  without  experiencing 
Its  joys  and  pangs,  grew  stronger  every  minute. 

^'  Good  night,  I'm  going  to  bed,"  he  said  to 
Lamarthe. 

He  went  to  his  rooms,  sat  down  at  his  dedc  and 
wrote:  .    »  . 

"Goodby,  madame.  Do  you  retnember  the  first 
letter  I  wrote  you?  I  said  goodby  to  yoo  then,  but  I 
did  not  go  away.  How  wrong  of  me  1  When  you  re- 
ceive this  note,  Paris  will  lie « far  behind  me.  Need  I 
tell  you  why  I  am  going  away?  Men  like  myself 
should  never  meet  women  like  you.  Were  I  an  artist, 
and  could  I  express  my  feelings  in  a  way  that  might  re- 
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licve  me,  you  might  have  given  me  talent.  But  I  am 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  man,  and  my  love  for  you  has 
crushed  my  heart.  When  I  met  you,  I  would  not  have 
thought  it  possible  to  suffer  this  way.  Another  woman 
might  have  filled  my  soul  with  gladness ;  but  you  filfcd  it 
only  with  torment.  It  is  not  your  fault,  I  know^  I  do 
not  reproach  you  and  feel  no  bitterness  in  my  heart.  I 
haven't  even  the  right  to  send  you  these  lines.  Forgive 
me.  You  are  so  constituted  that  you  cannot  feel  what 
I  feel,  that  you  cannot  even  guess  what  is  in  me  when  I 
am  with  you,  when  I  look  into  your  eyes  and  hear  your 
voice.  Yes,  you  yield  to  me,  you  accept  me,  you  offer 
me  a  reasonable  and  peaceful  happiness,  for  which  I 
should  thank  you  on  my  knees.  But  I  spurn  it.  Oh  1 
what  a  horrible  love  is  the  one  that  has  to  beg  for  a 
passionate  word,  for  a  sincere  caress,  and  that  never  re- 
ceives what  it  yearns  for !  My  heart  is  as  empty  as  the 
stomach  of  a  beggar  would  be,  who  had  followed  you 
and  implored  charity.  You  threw  it  valuable  things, 
but  you  did  not  give  it  bread. 

"  It  was  bread,  it  was  love,  that  I  wanted.  I  am  go- 
ing away,  miserable  and  poverty-stricken  like  the  beg- 
gar, because  you  refuse  me  your  heart  which  would 
have  saved  me.  I  have  nothing  on  earth  but  a  cruel 
wound  which  throbs  in  my  soul  and  which  must  be 
healed.     I  am  going  to  try  to  do  it. 

. "  Goodby.     Forgive  me.     Even  to-night  I  love  you 
with  my  whole  soul.     Goodby,  tnadame. 

"Andre  Mariolle." 
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PART  THIRD 


IT  was  a  radiant  morning.  MarioUe  stepped  into 
the  cab  that  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  two 
trunks  and  a  valise  were  hoisted  on  top  by  the 
driver.  He  had  ordered  his  man,  the  previous  night, 
to  pack  enough  clothes  for  an  extended  absence.  He 
was  going  away  alone;  he  did  not  want  to  see  one 
familiar  face  that  would  remind  him  of  Paris,  nor  hear 
one  familiar  voice,  while  he  was  thinking,  of  certain 
matters.  He  left  a  temporary  address  with  his  man 
^*  Fontainebleau,  ppste  restante." 

"To  the  gare  de  Lyoal  "  he  shouted  to  the  driver, 
and  the  cab  rumbled  off.  His  thoughts  turned  to  his 
departure  for  Mont  Saint-Michel,  the  foregoing  spring. 
It  would  soon  be  a  year  that  he  had  taken.that  trip.  To 
distract  his  mind,  he  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

The  cab  turned  into  the  Champs-Elysees,  which  were 
bathed  ;n  a  flood  of  spring  sunshine.  The  little  green 
leaves,  whose  growth  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  two 
days  of  chilly  weatiher,  and  which  were  unfolding  more 
and  more,  under  the  invigorating  sun,  gave  forth  a  pun- 
gent odor  of  fresh  verdure.  It  was  one  of.  those 
mornings  when  one  knows  that,  throughout  Paris,  in  the 
public  .gardens  and  alpng  the  avenues,  the  fpiin4  ch^t- 
nut-trees  will  blossom  forth  in  a  day,  IjJce  huge,  bla^zing 
chandeliers.  The  whole  earth  seemed  to  expand  and 
send  forth  strong  currents  of  vigorous  life. 

Mariolle  was  thinking :  "  At  last  I  will  be  able  to 
get  peace.  I  will  watch  the  spring  blossom  forth  in 
the  still,  deserted  woods."     The  trip  seemed  endless. 
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He  was  as  much  ejdiausted  by  the  one  sleepless  night 
he  had  spent  in  bemoaning  his  fate,  as  if  he  had  re- 
mained for  days  by  the  bedside  .of  a  dying  friend. 

When  he  reached  Fontainebleau,  he  hastened  to  a 
notary  to  find  out  whether  he  could  rent  a  furnished  cot- 
tage in  the  neighborhood  of  the  forest.  Several  de- 
sirable houses  were  submitted  to  him,  but  the  one  that 
pleased  him  most  bad  just  been  Vacated  by  a  young 
couple  who  had  spent  almost  the  whole  winter  in'  the 
village  of  Montigny-sur-Loi'ng.  The  notary,  although 
a  graven  dignified  man,  smiled;  he  imagined  that  he 
had  chanced  upon  some  love  affair. 

"Are  you  alone,  monsieur?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  quite  alone." 

"Without  servants?" 

"Yes,  without  servants.'  I  left  mine  in  Paris.  I 
will  get  some  of  the  natives  to  wait  on  me.  I  came  here 
to  work  in  absolute  retireniient." 

"  Oh  1  At  this  time  of  the  year,  you  will  not  be 
botheredl" 

A  few  minutes  later,  an  open  Victoria  was  carrying 
MarioUe  and  his  trunks  toward  Montigny. 

The  forest  was  just  awakening.  At  the  foot  of  the 
great  trees,  the  tops  of  which  were  begmning  to  assume 
the  pale  green  tint  of  budding  foliage,  the  bushes  al- 
ready wore  a  deeper  hue.  The  early  birch-trees,  with 
their  silver  boughs,  seemed  already  clad  in  summer's 
garb,  although  the  enormous  oaks  showed  only  small 
patches  of  delicate  grein  on  the  end  of  fheir  branches. 
The  beech-trees  were  opening  their  buds  and  shedding 
the  last  leaves  of  the  previous  autumn. 

Along  the  road,  the  grass  grew  thick  and  opulent, 
filled  with  the  strong  fresh  sap  of  spring,  and  the  odor 
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that  Mariolle  had  noticed  in  the  Champs-Elysees  en* 
veloped  him  like  a  great  bath  poured  from  all  the  green 
things  beneath  his  feet  and  above  his  head.  He  drew 
deep  breaths,  inhaling  the  invigorating  atmosphere  like 
a  prisoner  who  has  for  years  been  denied  a  glimpse  of 
nature.  Like  a  man  who  has  cast  aside  his  fetters,  he 
stretched  his  arms  along  the  back  of  the  carriage  'and 
let  his  hands  dangle  loosely  over  the  wheels. 

How  good  it  was  to  breathe  this  pure,  fresh  air! 
But  how  much  of  it  he  would  have  to  inhale  before  his 
suffering  would  decrease,  before  he  would  feel  it  pen- 
etrate through  his  lungs  to  his  heart,  and  refresh  the 
deep  wounds  there  with  its  cool  caress ! 

He  passed  through  Marlotte,  where  the  driver 
showed  him  the  "  Hotel  Corot "  which  had  just  been 
opened,  and  which,  he  said  was  very  original.  Then 
they  turned  into  another  road  which  wended  its  way 
between  the  forest,  on  the  left,  and  a  big  plain  with 
trees  and  hills  on  the  right.  At  last  appeared  a  village 
street,  a  long  white  street,  bordered  on  each  side  with 
tiny  slate-covered  houses.  Here  and  there  the  pale 
green  foliage  of  a  lilac-bush  nodded  above  a  garden- 
wall. 

This  street  ran  parallel  with  a  narrow  valley  that 
descended  to  the  little  stream.  When  Mariolle 
glimpsed  the  latter,  he  thrilled  with  delight.  It  was  a 
small,  rapidly  whirling  stream  which,  on  one  side, 
bathed  the  foot  of  houses  and  gardens,  and  on  the  other 
laved  green  meadorws  where  a  few  graceful  trees  Were 
showing  their  first  leaves. 

Mariolle  found  the  place  without  trouble  and  was 
delighted  with  it.     It  was  an  old  house  that  had  been 
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restored  by  an  artist,  whahad  lived  in  it  five  years*  and 
had  aftcrwardi  rented  it.  It  was  built  right  on  the 
water,  and  had  a  pretty  garden  that  ended  in  a  terrace 
bordered  with  lime-trees.  The  Lx>ing,  which  at  that 
point,  formed  a  little  cataract,  flowed  turbulently  past 
the  foot  of  this  terrace,  and  from  the  front  windows  one 
could  look  out  upon  the  meadows. 

"  I  will  get  well  here,"  thought  MarioUc. 

Everything  had  been  arranged  with  the  notary  in 
case  the  house  was  found  suitable.  The  driver  took 
back  the  answer*  MarioUe  proceeded  at  once  to  in- 
stall his  household;  it  was  an  easy  task  for  the  Mayor's 
secretary  provided  two  elderly  women,  ooe  to  act  jh 
the  capacity  of  cook  and  the  other  as  housemaid. 

On  the  ground  floor  were  a  parlor,  a  dining-room, 
the  kitchen  and  two  smaller  rooms;  on  the  first  floor, 
a  fine  bedroom  and  a  livingM-oom,  which  the  owner  had 
fixed  up  as  a  studio.  Everything  was  well  planned  and 
attractive,  although  the  place  bore  the  air  of  untidiness 
and  neglect  which  characterizes  houses  that  are  gen- 
erally unoccupied.  Still,  there  were  traces  of  recent 
tenants.  A  pleasant  smell  of  verbena  lingered  in  the 
air.  "  Tiens  I  thought  MarioUe,  verbena,  a  simple  per- 
fume 1  The  woman  who  lived  here  before  I  came  could 
not  have  been  complex     .     .     .     happy  man  1  " 

Night  soon  arrived,  for  all  these  different  matters 
had  made  the  day  pass  quickly.  MarioUe  sat  down  by 
an  open  window  to  drink  in  the  moisture  that  rose,  from 
the  deW'Soaked  pastures  and  to  watch  the  setting  sdn 
cast  deep  shadows  over  the  meadows  beyond  the 
stream.  The  two  elderly  servants  were  preparing  din- 
ner and  their  rough  peasant  voices  rose  in  the  stillness 
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of  the  peaceful  evening,  while  from  outdoors  came*  the 
barks  of  a  shepherd  dog  driving  a  herd  of  cows  home 
from  the  pastures. 

All  was  calm  and  peaceful.  For  the  hundredth 
time  that  day,  Mariolle  asked  himself  these  questions: 
"What  did  she  think  when  she  received  my  letter? 
.     .     •     What  will  she  do?     .     .     .     'V 

Then  he  thought:  "  What  is  she  doing  now?  "  He 
glanced  at  his  watch  —  half  after  six.-^"  She  is  home, 
and  is  receiving  callers." 

In  his  mind's  eye  he  beheld  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  young  woman  conversing  with  the  princesse  tie 
Malten,  Mme.  de  Fremines,  Massival  and  the  comte  de 
Bernhaus. 

^  His  soul  thrilled  with  anger.  He  wished  ht  Could 
be  there,  too.  It  was  his  time  for  calling  on  heh  And 
he  felt  a  strange  uneasiness  within  him,  not  a  regret, 
for  his  mind  was  firmly  made  up,  but  a  sort  of  physical 
suffering  similar  to  that  of  a  sick  man  to  whom  the 
accustomed  solace  of  morphine,  has  been  refused. 

The  meadows,  the  sun,  fast  disappearing  behind  the 
hills,  had  vanished  for  Mariolle.  He  saw  only  this 
ff^oman,  surrounded  by  her  friends,  absorbed  by  the 
worldly  triumphs  that  had  stolen  her  from  him:  "I 
must  not  think  of  it,"  he  said. 

He  rose,  went  down  into  the  garden  and  walked  to 
the  terrace.  The  stream  at  the  datn  sent  sprays  of 
water  into  the  air  and  the  coldness  of  die  atmosphere 
chilled  his  already  heavy  heart  and  determined  htm  to 
go  back  to  the  house.  His  place  was  set  in  the  dining- 
room.  He  dined  rapidly  and,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  as  the  uneasiness  of  body  and  soul  which  had  be- 
set him  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  was  returning 
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with  renewed  intensity,  he  retired  to  his  room  and  went 
to  bed. ,  He  closed  his  eyes  in  an  effort  to  woo  forget- 
fulness;  but  it  was  in  vain.  His  thoughts  were  too 
active  and  would  not  leave  that  woman.  Whose  mis- 
tress would  she  now  be?  No  doubt  she  would 
choose  the  comte  de  Bemhaus.  He  was  the  right  man 
for  such  a  woman,  a  man  before  the  public,  distin- 
guished, popular  and  refined.  She  liked  him,  for  she 
had  used  all. her  wiles  to  capture  him,  although,  at  the 
time,  she  was  the  mistress  of  another  man. 

Little  by  little  consciousness  left  him,  to  wander  in 
the  by-paths  of  sleep,  but  always  this  woman  and  this 
man  appeared  before  him,  to  disturb  the  restful  slumber 
he  sought.  All  night  long  the  two  phantoms  hovered 
around  his  couch,  irritating  him,  braving  him,  vanish* 
ing  for  a  time,  only  to  reappear  with  greater  distinct- 
ness. 

He  arose  at  dawn,  dressed  and  started  on  a  long 
tramp  through  the  forest 

The  early  sun  shone  through  the  denuded  limbs  of 
the  oaks  and  fell  on  patches  of  emerald  grass,  dead 
leaves  and  russet  bushes;  yellow  butterflies  drowsed 
along  the  road  like  little,  dancing  flamed. 

A  hillock,  almost  a  small  mountain,  appeared  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  covered  with  pines  and  purplish 
bouldefs.  Mariolle  climbed  it  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  top,  sat  down  on  a  huge  rock,  struggling 
for  breath.  His  legs  were  trembling,  his  heart  beating 
fast;  his  whole  body  seemed  exhausted  by  a  strange 
sense  of  fatigue. 

This  feeliog  of  exhaustion  was  not  superinduced  by 
lassitude;  it  came  from  Her,  from  that  burdensome  love 
^at.  weighed  him  down.     "  What  misery  I  "  he  mqt- 
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tered.  "  Why  does  she  hold  me  that  way,  I  who  have 
rwver  exacted  from  life  more  than  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment and  freedom  from  pain?  " 

His  attention,  sharpened  by  the  dread  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  he  knew  would  be  so  difficult  to  eradicate, 
centered  upon  himself  and  descended  into  the  hidden 
depths  of  his  soul  to  expose  the  secret  of  this  bewil- 
dering state  of  mind. 

"  I  never  was  infatuated,"  he  reasoned;  "  I  am  not 
an  enthusiast,  I  am  not  what  is  called  a  passionate  man ; 
I  have  greater  judgment  than  instinct,  greater  curiosi- 
ties than  appetites,  greater  changeability  than  perse- 
verance. I  am  really  only  an  intelligent,  fastidious 
pleasure-seeker.  I  have  enjoyed  the  good  things  of 
life,  without  attaching  myself  deeply  to  them,  with  the 
senses  of  an  expert  who  relishes  them  but  does  not  get 
intoxicated,  being  far  too  wise  to  lose  his  head.  I 
reason  out  everything  and  generally  analyze  my  in- 
clinations too  well  to  be  led  astray  by  them.  In  fact, 
that  is  my  one  great  mistake,  my  sole  weakness.  And, 
in  spite  of  all,  in  -spite  of  my  knowledge  of,  and  dis* 
trust  for  her,  that  Woman  entered  my  life;  she  owns 
me  as  if  she  bad  plucked  one  by  one  all  other  aspira- 
tions from  my  mind.  Perhaps  it  is  that.  I  scattered 
them  broadcast  on  inanimate  things,  on  Nature,  which 
I  love,  on  music,  which  is  a  sort  of  ideal  enjoyment,  on 
thpught,  which  is  the  supreme  delight  of  Mind  and  on 
all  that  is  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  the  world.  And 
then  I  met  a  being  who  gathered  in  all  these  floating 
aspirations,  and,  directing  them  toward  herself,  con- 
verted them  into  Love.  Dainty  and  beautiful,  she  ap- 
pealed to  my  eyes;  witty,  intelligent  and  crafty,  she 
appealed  to  my  soul;  and  she  appealed  to  my  heart 
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through  a  mysterious  fascination  emanating  from  her 
personality  and  presence,  that  conquered  me  like  the 
perfume  of  certain  flowers  gains  mastery  over  one's 
senses. 

*'  She  embodied  everything  for  me,  for  I  aspire  to- 
ward nothing,  I  have  no  desire,  no  need,  no  thought  for 
anything  else. 

"Any  other  time,  how  I  would  have  thrilled  with 
rapture  in  this  wonderful  forest  1  To-day,  I  barely  no- 
tice it,  do  not  feel  it,  am  away  in  thought,  although 
present  in  body;  I  am  with  that  Woman  whose  image 
I  want  to  destroy  in  my  heart. 

"Well!  rU  have  to  dull  my  brain  with  exercise; 
otherwise,  I  will  never  be  cured." 

He  rose,  climbed  down  the  hill,  and  started  off  at  a 
great  pace.  But  the  obsession  bowed  him  down  like  a 
pack  on  his  shoulder. 

He  walked  on  and  on,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Here 
and  there,  at  the  sight  of  the  sun  gleaming  through  the 
delicate  foliage,  at  the  passing  of  an  invigorating  pine 
breeze,  a  brief  sensation  of  relief  would  come  over  him, 
like  a  presentiment  of  the  still :  far  off  time  when  he 
would  at  last  be  consoled. 

Suddenly  he  stopped :  "  I  am  not  walking,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  I  am  fleeing."  Yes,  he  was  fleeing  from 
the  torment  of  his  Shattered  love. 

Presently  he  started  off  again  at  a  more  reasonable 
pace.  The  forest  was  changing;  it  was  growing 
denser  and  greener,  for  he  was  fast  approaching  its 
warmest  part,  the  beautiful  region  of  birch-trees.  No 
reminder  of  Winter  now.  Tender  Spring  seemed  to 
have  blossomed  forth  overnight,  so  fresh  and  delicate 
was  Nature's  new  garb. 
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Mariolle  plunged  into  the  thicket  under  the  gigantic 
trees  that  grew  taller  and  taller  as  he  proceeded  and 
walked  straight  ahead  for  a  long  time,  crushing  tender 
grass  underfoot,  and  brushing  against  the  shiny  new 
leaves  of  the  bushes.  The  immense  dome  formed  by 
the  treetops  concealed  the  sky  and  was  supported  by 
long,  straight  or  inclined  trunks,  sometimes  whitish, 
sometimes  darkened  by  black  moss  clinging  to  the 
barks.  They  succeeded  one  another  indefinitely,  ris- 
ing high  above  the  bushes  at  their  feet  and  covering 
them  with  a  thick  cloud  of  foliage  through  which 
pierced  shafts  of  brilliant  sunshine*  The  whole  forest 
seemed  steeped  in  a  glorious  gneenish  vapor,  with  h^re 
and  there  rays  of  golden  light 

Mariolle  stopped,  thrilled  with  Inexpressible  aston- 
ishment. Where  was  he?  Was  he  in  a  forest,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  a  sea  all  of  light  and  leaves? 

He  felt  better,  calmer,  less  haunted,  and  he  stretched 
himself  luxuriously  on  the  carpet  of  russet  leaves  which 
the  trees  only  shed  when  they  take  on  their  Summer 
vesture. 

The  coobess  of  the  ground  and  the  mild,  balmy  air, 
quieted  his  distraught  nerves.  After  a  little  while,  a 
desire,  vague  at  first,  but  which  grew  more  and  more 
precise,  crept  into  his  heart.  The  spot  was  too  charm- 
ing to  be  enjoyed  alone^  and  he  diought:  "Oh!  if 
she  were  only  with  me  now  1  "  He  suddenly  remem- 
bered Mont  Saint-Michel,  and  how  different  she  was 
there,  from  what  she  was  in  Paris.  Before  themarveir 
of  nature,  her  heart  had  expanded  and,  for  a  few  brief 
hours,^  she  had  loved  him  a  little.  :  On  the  road,  wet 
with  the  receding  tide,  in  the  .cloister,  where  she  had 
murmured  **  Andre  "  and  seemed  to  say  "  Tambours," 
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on  the  nacrow  ledge  circling  the  Abbey  tower,  where  he 
had  held  her  for  a  brief  moment  in  his  arms,  she  had 
experienced  a  sort  of  attraction  which  had  never  re- 
turned after  her  little  feet  had  trod  the  sidewalks  of 
Paris. 

But  here,  in  this  magnificent,  sunlit  forest,  alone  with 
him,  would  not  that  sweet  and  elusive  emotion  ex- 
perienced on  the  Norman  coast,  come  back  to  her? 
Little  by  little,  his  eyes  grew  tired  of  the  trees  and  the 
sunlit  leaves,  and  his  lids  drooped  lower  and  lower, 
until  they  closed  entirely.  He  fell  asleep,  and  when  he 
awoke,  found  that  the  afternoon  was  quite  advanced. 

He  arose,  feeling  less  depressed  and  started  home- 
ward. He  finally  emerged  from  the  forest  and  found 
himself  at  a  spot  from  which  radiated  six  long  roads. 
A  post  bore  a  sign  on  which  was  painted :  "  Le  Bou- 
quet du  Roi '*  (The  King's  Bouquet).  It  was  really 
the  capital  of  that  royal  region  af  Birch-trees. 

An  empty  carriage  drove  past ;  Mariolle  hailed  it  and 
told  the  driver  to  take  him  to  Marlotte,  from  whence 
he  would  proceed  on  foot  to  Montigny,.  after  stopping 
at  an  inn  for  dinner. 

He  remembered  having  seen  a  restaurant  that  had 
just  been  opened;  the  Hotel  Corot,  with  Gothic  fur- 
nishings similar  to  the  "  Chat  Noir  "  in  Paris. 

Arriving  at  the  inn  he  alighted  and  walked  through 
a  wide  door  into  a  spacious  room  furnished  with  oak 
tables  and  antiquated  stools  that  seemed  to  await  the 
coming  of  revelers  of  a  bygone  age.  At  the  back  of 
the  room,  a  woman,  some  young  waitress,  no  doubt, 
was  standing  on  a  step-ladder  and  hanging  some  plates 
on  pegs  in  the  wall:  The  pegs  were  too  high  for  her 
to  reach  them  easily,  and  she  stood  on  tiptoe,  one  hand 
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braced  against  the  wall,  the  other  holding  a  plate. 
Her  movements  were  lithe  and  graceful  and  her  trim 
figure  swayed  from  side  to  side  in  her  efforts  to  reach 
the  pegs.  Her  back  was  turned  to  the  door  and  she 
did  not  hear  MarioUe  enter.  He  paused  on  the 
threshold  to  watch  her  and  presently  some  ideas  that 
Predole  had  emitted  came  back  to  him.  **  Well,  that's 
a  pretty  picture/'  he  said  to  himself.  '^  That  little 
girl  is  very  graceful." 

He  coughed.     She  almost  missed  her  footing  at  the 
sound,  but  as  soon  as  she  had  collected  herself,  she 
sprang  down  lightly  from  the  ladder  and .  advanced 
with  a  smile  to  greet  the  customer. 
"  Monsieur  desires?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  want  luncheon,"  he  replied. 
**  A  dinner  would  be  better,  for  it  is  nearly  half-past 
four  o'clock." 

**  Well,  let's  say  dinner  then.  I  lost  myself  in  the 
forest." 

She  enumerated  the  various  dishes  kept  in  readiness 
for  travelers.  He  made  his  selection  and  then  took  a 
seat. 

The  young  waitress  went  to  the  kitchen,  gave  the  or- 
der, and  returned  to  set  the  table. 

Mariolle  watched  her  and  thought  that,  with  her 
skirt  pinned  pack  and  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  she  pre- 
sented a  neat,  attractive  picture.  She  was  a  business- 
like little  person,  deft  of  hand  ajid  keen  of  eye.  A 
table  was  soon  spread  for  the  guest  and  bread,  butter 
and  radishes  were  set  before  him. 

Her  face  was  as  ruddy  as  an  apple  and  as  fresh  as  a 
rose-bud,^  and  she  had  two  great  hazd  eyes;  a  wealth  of 
chestnut-brown  hair  was  coiled  in  massive  braids  around 
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her  head,  its  abundance  and  gloss  revealing  the  vigor 
of  her  young  body. 

Mariolle,  desiring  above  all  to  forget  his  troubles, 
ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne  which  he  finished,  and 
drank  two  cordials  with  his  cofiee.  As  he  had  only 
partaken  of  some  bread  and  a  little  cold  meat  before 
setting  out  on  his  tramp,  he  was  soon  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  wine  and  the 
glow  which  pervaded  his  heart  made  him  believe  he 
was  gradually  forgetting.  His  ideas  and  his  sorrow 
seemed  diluted  and  drowned  by  the  sparkling  liquid 
which,  in  a  marvelously  short  time,  transformed  his  tor- 
mented heart  into  an  insensible  one. 

He  walked  back  to  Montigny  and  retired  as  soon  as 
he  reached  the  house,  feeling  very  drowsy  and  ex- 
hausted. 

Sleep  came  to  him  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the 
pillow,  but  he  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a 
feeling  of  depression,  as  if  some  nightmare,  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  driving  away,  had  stealthily  returned 
to  interrupt  his  slumbers.  She  stood  near  him,  She, 
Mme.  de  Burne,  hovering  around  his  bed,  accompanied 
by  M.  de  Bernhaus.  "  Tiens,"  thought  MarioUe; 
"  I'm  jealous;  I  wonder  why?  "  Why  was  he  jealous? 
He  understood  the  reason  at  once.  In  spite  of  his  suf- 
fering and  his  fears,  he  knew  that  while  he  was  her 
lover,  she  had  been  true  to  him.  True  without  impulse 
or  tenderness,  but  true,  nevertheless.  Now,  he  had 
shattered  everything  and  had  given  her  her  freedom; 
everything  was  at  an  end.  Would  she  remain  without 
a  "liaison?"  Yes,  of  course,  for  a  time  .  .  • 
And  then?  .  .  .  Had  not  her  very  faithfulness 
come  from  the  presentiment  that,  if  she  renounced  him, 
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MarioUe,  she  would,  in  time,  through  sheer  loneliness 
replace  him  by  someone  else?  Are  there  not  many 
women  who  keep  their  lovers  through  fear  that  other 
ones  will  follow?  Besides,  a  woman  like  Mme.  dc 
Burne  would  have  thought  it  odious  to  pass  from  one 
man  to  another,  for,  although  she  was  too  intelligent  to 
submit  to  prejudice,  she  was  endowed  with  a  delicate 
moral  sense  which  preserved  her  from  real  contamina- 
tions. A  philosophical  society  woman,  not  a  prudish 
^'  bourgeoise ''  was  she,  and  although  she  feared  not  a 
secret  attachment,  her  indifferent  flesh  would  have  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  a  succession  of  lovers. 

He  had  given  her  her  freedom     .     .     .     and  now? 

...  Now,  she  surely  would  take  another  lover. 
And  this  lover  would  be  the  comte  de  Bernhaus.  He 
felt  sure  of  it  and  suffered  beyond  words  at  the  thought. 

Why  had  he  broken  with  her?  He  had  forsaken  a 
faithful,  amiable,  charming  woman.  Why?  Because 
he  was  merely  a  sensual  brute  who  could  not  understand 
love  without  physical  emotion. 

But  was  this  really  so?  Yes  ....  but  there 
was  something  else,  too  .  .  .  There  was,  above 
all,  the  dread  of  pain.  He  had  fled  from  the  torture 
of  not  having  his  love  returned,  from  the  pain  which 
wrung  his  heart  and  which  could  perhaps  never  be 
cured.  He  had  dreaded  long  years  of  the  torment  of 
which  he  had  had  only  a  short  experience.  Weak,  as 
he  had  always  been,  he  shrank  from  this  pain  as,  during 
his  whole  life,  he  had  shrunk  from  any  great  effort. 

Thus  he  was  really  incapable  of  seeing  a  thing 
through  to  the  end,  of  plunging  into  a  passion,  as  he 
should  have  plunged  into  some  art  or  some  science,  for 
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it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  have  loved  much  without  also 
having  experienced  much  suffering. 

These  thoughts  harassed  him  until  dawn,  when  he 
arose  and  went  down  to  the  river.  A  fisherman  was 
throwing  his  bait  into  the  water  near  the  dam.  The 
water  was  beautifully  transparent  under  the  morning 
sun,  and  when  the  man  dragged  his  net  in,  the  slender 
fishes  gleamed  like  silver  through  its  meshes. 

MarioUe  felt  the  peaceful  influence  of  the  early  hour, 
and  the  water  that  flowed  at  his  feet  seemed  to  carry 
away  a  little  of  the  burden  that  oppressed  him.  "  I 
really  acted  wisely;  I  would  have  been  too  unhappy," 
he  thought. 

He  went  back  to  the  house  to  fetch  a  hammock  he 
had  noticed  in  the  hall.  He  spread  it  between  two 
trees,  stretched  himself  out  in  it  and  endeavored  to 
absorb  his  thoughts  in  the  contemplation  of  the  river. 

He  stayed  out  until  noon,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
house  for  lunch.  He  prolonged  his  neal  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  shorten  the  day.  But  the  expecta- 
tion of  letters  from  the  city  kept  his  thoughts  busy. 
He  had  telegraphed  to  Paris  and  sent  to  Fontainebleau 
for  his  mail,  but  had  received  nothing  as  yet;  the  sen- 
sation of  being  very  forlorn  was  beginning  to  depress 
him.  Why?  He  surely  could  not  expect  his  mail  to 
bring  anything  pleasant.  Only  some  useless  invitations 
and  business  communications.  Then,  why  did  he  look 
forward  to  these  unknown  notes  as  if  they  contained 
his  salvation? 

Did  not  a  conceited  hope  that  she  might  write,  lurk 
under  his  feverish  impatience  ? 
. .     He  questioned  one  of  the  maids: 
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"When  Is  the  mail  delivered  here?" 

"  At  noon,  monsieur." 

It  was  just  noon.  MarioUe  strained  his  ears  to 
catch  any  unfamiliar  sound.  A  knock  on  the  front 
door  almost  brought  him  to  his  feet.  The  postman 
handed  in  the  newspapers  and  three  unimportant  let- 
ters. Mariolle  sat  down  and  scanned  the  papers,  but 
soon  wearied  and  went  out  doors.  How  would  he 
spend  the  afternoon?  He  went  back  to  his  hammock, 
but  after  an  hour  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  take  a  walk. 
How  about  the  forest?  Yes,  the  forest  was  delightful, 
but  it  was  even  lonelier  there  than  at  home  or  in  the 
village,  which  at  times,  was  animated  by  a  little  .excite- 
ment. The  intense  solitude  of  the  woods  depressed 
him  terribly,  and  brought  to  mind  all  the  things  he  was 
so  bent  on  forgetting.  Mentally  he  recapitulated  his 
long  walk  of  the  previous  day,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
little  waitress  at  the  Hotel  Corot,  he  muttered: 
"  Tiens,  I  think  TU  walk  to  that  inn  and  have  dinner 
there."  This  idea  comforted  him.  It  was  at  least  an 
occupation,  some  goal  for  his  aimless  wanderings.  So 
he  started  out  at  once. 

Hie  long  village  street  lay  straight  ahead  of  him, 
with  its  double  row  of  white  houses,  of  which  some 
were  built  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  while  the  others 
were  separated  from  it  by  tiny  yards  where  emaciated 
fowls  were  diligently  seeking  food  on  dirt  heaps,  and 
lilac  bushes  nodded  their  graceful  branches  in  the  soft 
breeze.  Some  peasants  sat  on  their  door-steps  busy- 
ing themselves  with  useful  tasks.  An  aged  woman  with 
stooped  shoulders  and  yellowish  gray  hair, —  peasants 
rarely  have  absolutely  white  hair, —  passed  Mariolle, 
clad  in  a  ragged  waist  and  a  scant  petticoat  that  clung 
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to  her  emaciated  limbs.  She  stared  at  him  with  expres- 
sionless eyes,  eyes  that  had  never  beheld  anything  save 
the  simple  surroundings  of  her  daily  life. 

Another,  younger  woman,  was  hanging  up  the  wash 
in  front  of  her  cottage.  When  she  raised  her  arms,  her 
skirt  showed  her  thick,  bony  ankles  covered  with  coarse 
blue  stockings.  Her  waist  and  chest  were  those  of  a 
man,  broad  and  flat,  and  revealed  a  shapeless  body  that 
must  have  been  horrible  to  look  upon. 

"  Women  1  These  are  women  1  Here  are  women  I  " 
thought  MarioUe,  and  Mme.  de  Burne  rose  before  his 
mind's  eye. 

There  was  a  woman  exquisitely  dainty  and  beautiful, 
created  to  attract  the  eyes  of  men!  Despair  over- 
whelmed him  at  the  thought.  He  hastened  on,  to  ob- 
literate in  rapid  motion  these  tormenting  visions. 
When  he  reached  the  inn,  the  little  waitress  recognized 
him  at  once  and  greeted  him  with  a  pleasant  smile  : 

"  Bonjour,  monsieur." 

"  Bonjour,  mademoiselle." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  drink  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  then  I  will  have  dinner." 

First  they  discussed  what  he  was  to  drink,  and  then, 
what  he  was  to  have  for  dinner.  He  consulted  her  in 
order  to  draw  her  out.  She  expressed  herself  well, 
in  the  brief  manner  of  a  Parisian  and  with  the  same 
sprlghtliness  which  distinguished  all  her  actions. 

"  Here's  a  clever  little  girl,"  thought  MarioUe  as  he 
listened  to  the  pretty  waitress;  looks  to  me  as  if  she 
possessed  the  beginnings  of  a  "  demi-mondaine." 

"Are  you  from  Paris?"  he  questioned. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

*'  Have  you  been  here  long?  " 
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"  Two  weeks." 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"  Not  as  yet,  but  then  it's  too  soon  to  say  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  was  run  down,  and  the  country  has 
done  me  a  lot  of  good.  That's  really  why  I  came  out 
here.     Shall  I  bring  you  a  vermouth,  monsieur?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  and  tell  the  chef  or  the  cook, 
whichever  it  is,  to  take  great  pains  with  my  dinner." 

"  Have  no  fear,  monsieur,"  and  she  departed,  leav- 
ing MarioUe  alcwie. 

He  arose,  went  into  the  garden  and  installed  him- 
self in  an  arbor.  Very  soon  the  vermouth  was  brought 
to  him  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  listening 
to  the  notes  of  a  caged  starling  and  watching  the  dainty 
waitress^  serve  other  customers  and  throw  coquettish 
glances  in  his  direction,  for  she  had  discovered  that 
"the  gentleman"  seemed  interested  in  her. 

He  drank  another  bottle  of  champagne  and  started 
for  home  as  on  the  day  before,  but  the  dark,  cool  night 
quickly  dissipated  the  fumes  of  the  wine  and  an  uncon- 
querable depression  crept  anew  into  his  soul.  "  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  Shall  I  stay  here  ?  Am  I  condemned 
forever  to  lead  this  terrible  existence?"  he  thought, 
and  that  night  sleep  would  not  come  to  him. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  the  hammock.  Then  the 
constant  presence  of  the  fisherman  suggested  fishing  to 
him.  A  grocer,  who  dealt  in  fishing  tackle  sold  him 
the  necessary  paraphernalia  and  even  offered  to  guide 
his  first  attempts.  The  proposition  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
MarioUc,  after  almost  superhuman  efforts,  managed  to 
capture  three  diminutive  inhabitants  of  the  stream. 

After  lunch  he  set  out  again  for  Marlotte.     Why? 
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To  pass  the  time.  The  little  waitress  laughed  aloud 
when  she  saw  him. 

He  smiled  in  response,  being  thoroughly  amused  at 
the  idea  that  she  recognized  him.  And  he  tried  again 
to  draw  her  out. 

She  was  more  expansive  than  on  the  previous  day  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  her  open  her  heart.  Her 
name  was  Elisabeth  Ledru. 

Her  mother,  a  dressmaker,  who  worked  by  the  day, 
had  died  the  year  before ;  her  father,  a  bookkeeper,  who 
was  always  drunk  and  unemployed  and  who  had  com- 
pelled his  wife  and  daughter  to  support  him,  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  when  the  girl,  left  alojoe  to  sew  all 
day  in  the  cheerless  home,  had  been  unable  to  earn 
suflScient  money  to  provide  him  with  drink.  Elisabeth, 
wearying  of  her  lonely  life,  sought  employment  as  a 
waitress  in  a  lunch-room.  There  she  remained  about 
a  year,  but,  as  she  was  growing  ill  from  overwork,  she 
decided  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  landlord  of  the 
Hotel  Corot,  who  had  b^en  a  customer,  and  who  wished 
to  engage  her  services  for  the  Summer  along  with  those 
of  two  other  youog  girls,  who  were  to  come  a  little  later 
in  the  season.  This  landlord  evidently  knew  how  to 
attract  custom. 

The  little  waitress'  story  pleased  MarioUe;  after  a 
while  he  was  able  to  draw  from  her  many  pitiful  de- 
tails concerning  her  home-life  and  the  miserable  drunk- 
ard who  h^d  ruined  her  own  and  her  mother's  existence. 
She,  poor  wandering  waif;  without  ties  of  any  kind, 
cheerful  and  happy  just  because  she  was  young,  saw  the 
genuine  interest  this  stranger  felt  for  her  and  bared  her 
heart  to  htm,  ^  unable  to.  check  her  expansive  nature 
as  she;  was  to  contain  .her.  animal  spirits. 
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When  she  had  finished  her  story,  MarioUe  asked : 

'*  And  ...  are  you  always  going  to  remain  a 
waitress  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  monsieur.  Can  I  guess  what  will 
happen  to  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Still  you  should  think  of  the  future." 

For  a  moment  her  young  face  clouded,  but  the  mood 
quickly  passed  off  and  she  replied: 

"  I'll  take  whatever  comes  my  way !    I  can't  help  it  1  " 

They  parted  very  good  friends. 

A  few  days  later  he  returned  again,  and  after  that 
he  appeared  regularly,  attracted  by  the  innocent  bab- 
ble of  the  lonely  girl  who  helped  him  to  beguile  away 
the  hours. 

But  when,  at  night  he  would  tramp  back  to  Mon- 
tigny,  through  the  lonely  forest,  fits  of  terrible  depres- 
.  sion  would  assail  him  at  the  recollection  of  Mme.  de 
Burne.  At  dawn,  his  heart  grew  lighter.  At  night- 
fall, distracting  regrets  and  fierce  jealousy  gnawed  his 
soul.  He  had  received  no  news.  He  had  not  written 
to  anyone  and  no  one  had  written  to  him.  He  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  When  alone  in  the 
dark  woods,  he  would  dwell  on  the  progress  of  the 
**  liaison  "  he  predicted  between  his  mistress  of  yester- 
day and  the  comte  de  Bernhaus.  Every  day  this  idea 
took  a  firmer  hold  upon  his  mind.  **  There  is  a  man," 
thought  he,  *'who  will  be  exactly  what  she  craves;  a 
distinguished,  well-bred,  devoted  lover,  without  de- 
mands of  any  kind,  who  will  be  delighted  and  flattered 
to  have  been  chosen  by  this  fascinating  woman. 

He  compared  Bernhaus  with  himself.  Bernhaus,  of 
course,  would  never  display  the  tiresome  impatience, 
the  fits  of  despondency,  the  mad  desire  for  tenderness 
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that  had  spoiled  their  understanding.  He  would  be 
contented  with  whatever  she  chose  to  accord  him,  for 
he  was  a  discreet,  adaptable  man  of  the  world,  and  did 
not,  MarioUe  felt  sure,  belong  to  the  race  of  passion- 
ate men. 

One  day,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Corot,  he 
noticed,  in  one  of  the  arbors,  two  young  men  wearing 
slouch  hats  and  smoking  pipes. 

The  landlord,  a  thickset  man  with  a  florid  face,  who 
felt  a  sincere  interest  in  Mariolle,  as  a  steady  customer, 
came  forward  to  greet  him,  and  remarked: 

"  I  have  two  new  customers  since  yesterday,  two 
artists." 

**  Those  gentlemen  sitting  over  there?"  inquired 
Mariolle. 

"  Yes,  they  are  quite  well-known.  The  short  one 
got  a  medal  at  the  Salon,  a  year  ago." 

And,  having  related  all  he  knew  concerning  the 
embryo  artists,  he  inquired: 

"  What  are  you  taking,  to-day,  monsieur  Mariolle?  " 

"  Send  me  a  vermouth  as  usual,"  replied  the  latter. 

The  landlord  retired.  Elisabeth  appeared  carrying 
a  tray  on  which  stood  a  glass,  a  decanter  and  a  bottle 
of  water.  "At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  artists 
shouted : 

"Well,  little  one,  are  you  still  angry?" 

She  made  no  reply  and  when  she  reached  Mariolle, 
he  noticed  that  her  lids  were  red. 

**  Have  you^  h6cn  crying?  "  he  >a^ed. 

She  answered  very  simply : 

"  Yes,  a  little." 

**  What  has  happened  ?  " 

*'  Those  gentlemen  over  there  insulted  me." 
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"What  did  they  do?" 

"  They  took  me  for  a  low-lived  creature." 

"  Did  ypu  complain  to  the  boss?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  sadly: 

**Oh!  monsieur  •  .  .  the  boss  .  •  •  the 
boss     .     .     •     I  know  what  he  is,  now  1 " 

MarioUe  was  irritated. 

**  Tell  me  exactly  what  happened,"  he  said. 

She  described  the  immediate  and  brutal  attempts  of 
the  two  artists  upon  their  arrival,  to  win  her  favors,  and 
then  began  to  cry  again  at  the  thought  of  what  was  to 
become  of  her,  a  poor,  friendless  girl,  without  protec- 
tion, money  or  resources  of  any  kind. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  Mariolle. 

"Would  you  care  to  enter  my  service?"  he  asked. 
"  You  will  be  well  treated  in  my  house,  and  when  I  go 
back  to  Paris,  you  shall  be  free  to  do  as  you  like." 

For  a  moment  ahe  looked  at  him  squarely,  with  ques- 
tioning eyes. 

And  then : 

"  I  will  be  very  glad  to  come  to  you,  monsieur^"  she 
said. 

"  What  are  your  wage»  now  ?  " 

"  I  earn  sixty  francs  a  month," 

A  little  anxious,  she  quickly  added  : 

"  Besides  I  get  some  tips.  That  brings  it  up  to 
about  seventy  francs." 

*'  I  will  give  you  a  hundred." 

Surprised  at  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  she  stam- 
mered : 

"  A  hundred  francs  a  month?  " 

"  Yes.     Does  that  suit  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  it  does  1  " 
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**  You  wiH  only  have  to  wait  on  the  table,  take  care 
of  rty  room  and  look  after  my  clothes' and  linen." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur." 

'•  When  will  you  come?  " 

"To-morrow,  if  you  like.  After  what  happened 
here  I  shall  go  to  the  Mayor  and  leave  by  force." 

MarioUe  took  two  gold  pieces  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  them  to  her,  saying: 

^*  Here  is  your  retainer." 

An  expression  of  wondering  delight  spread  over  her 
countenance  and  she  said  in  a  determined  tone : 

"  I  will  be  at  your  house  to-morrow  before  noon. 


monsieur." 


ELISABETH  arrived  at  Montigny  the  next  day, 
followed  by  a  peasant  bringing  her  trunk  in  a 
wheel-barrow.  Mariolle  had  gotten  rid  of  the 
elderly  housemaid  by  compensating  her  generously  and 
the  newcomer  took  possession  of  a  small  room  on  the 
second  floor  next  to  the  cook's. 

When  she  appeared  before  her  master  she  seemed  a 
little  different  from  what  she  had  been  at  Marlotte; 
she  was  more  respectful,  less  talkative,  in  a  word,  more 
the  servant,  while  she  had  almost  been  a  humble  friend 
under  the  arbors  of  the  inn. 

He  told  her  in  a  few  words  what  her  duties  were  to 
be.  She  listened  very  attentively,  unpacked  her  be- 
longings and  went  to  work. 

A  week  passed  without  bringing  a  change  in 
MarioUe's  state  of  mind.     However,  he  remarked  that 
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h;e  did  not  go  out  so  much,  for  he  had  no  longer  a  pre- 
text to  visit  Marlotte  and  he  also  noticed  that  the  house 
seemed  more  cheerful.  The  intensity  of  bis  sorrow 
had  lost  its  edge;  instead  of  the  acute  suffering  he  felt 
in  the  beginning,  a  hopeless  despondency  had  taken  root 
in  his  soul,  similar  to  those  slow,  chronic  ailments  which 
so  often  end  in  death. 

All  his  past  activity,  all  the  alertness  of  his  mind,  all 
his  interest  in  things  which,  formerly  had  occupied  and 
distracted  him,  were  dead,  replaced  by  a  disgust  for 
everything  and  an  indifference  which  made  it  an  effort 
to  rouse  himself  sufficiently  to  go.  out.  He  hardly  left 
the  house  now,  dividing  his  time  between  the  ham- 
mock and  the  bedroom.  His  greatest  distraction  was 
to  watch  the  fisherman  and  the  river. 

After  the  first  days  of  constraint  and  reserve,  Elisa- 
beth had  become. a  little  bolder;  noticing,  with  the  in- 
tuition that  distinguishes  women,  that  all  was  not  well 
with  her  master,  she  would  sometimes  ask,  when  the 
other  servant  was  not  present: 

**  Monsieur  is  very  much  bored?  " 

He  would  answer  with  resignation: 

"  Yes,  a  little." 

**  Monsieur  should  go  out  more,"  ^he  would  advise. 

**  It  wouldn't  amuse  me." 

She  showed  him  all  sorts  of  discre,et  and  devoted  lit- 
tle attentions.  Every  morning,  when  he  entered  the 
parlor,  he  would  find  it  filled  with  fragrant  blossoms. 
Elisabeth,  no  doubt,  enlisted  the  services  of  the  village 
boys  to  obtain  the  lovely  violets,  primroses  and  golden 
furze  which  she  usqd  to  decorate  the  room. 

MarioUe,  in  his  morose  and  depressed  state  of  mind, 
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felt  a  tender  gratitude  for  these  atteaCions  which  re- 
vealed an  ever  watchful  desire  on  her  part  to  please 
him. 

He  also  discovered  that  she  gave  more  care  to  her 
appearance,  that  she  was  neater,  and  that  her  face  had 
lost  its  slightly  coarse  expression.  One  day,  while  she 
was  bringing  in  the  tea,  he  noticed  that  her  hands  were 
greatly  improved  and  that  her  nails  were  correctly 
shaped  and  immaculate.  Another  time,  he  remarked 
that  she  wore  quite  fashionable  shoes.  Then,  one  day, 
after  she  had  gone  upstairs  to  dress  for  the  afternoon, 
she  came  down  in  a  charming  little  gray  dress,  simply 
fashioned  but  in  perfect  taste. 

He  exclaimed: 

**  Why,  how  coquettish  you  are  growing,  Elisabeth." 

She  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and  stammered : 

"  I  ?  Why,  no,  monsieur,  I  only  dress  a  little  nicer 
because  I  have  a  little  more  money." 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  dress  ?  " 

"  I  made  it  myself,  monsieur." 

"  You  made  it  yourself?  When?  I  always  see  you 
working  around  the  house." 

"  In  the  evening." 

"  The  material,  where  did  you  get  that?  And,  then, 
who  cut  it  for  you  ?  " 

She  told  him  that  the  storekeeper  in  Montigny  had 
brought  her  some  samples  from  Fontainebleau.  She 
had  selected  a  pattern  and  had  paid  for  it  with  the  two 
louis  MarioUc  had  given  her  as  retainer.  As  to  the 
style  and  fit  she  had  had  no  trouble  whatever,  for  her 
mother  and  herself  had  worked  three  years  for  a  cloth- 
ing manufacturer.  MarioUe  could  not  keep  from  say*- 
ing: 
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**  It  is  very  becoming  ahd  you  look  very  nice*,  Elisa* 
beth." 

And  again  she  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

After  she  had  retired,  he  thought:  "'I  wonder  if 
she  is  in  lov^  with  me?  "  He  reflected  on  the  possibil* 
ity  of  such  a  thing,  hesitated,  doubted,  and  finally  made 
up  his  mind  that,  after  all,  it  was  quite  probable.  He 
had  been  kind  and  helpful  to  this  lonely  girl  and  had 
acted  almost  like  a  friend.  Was  there  anything  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  the  poor  child  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her  master,  after  all  he  had  done  foar  her?  The 
thought  was  not  disagreeable  to  liim,  for  the.  little 
waitress  was  good  to  look  upon,  and- was  very  dificrcnt 
from  an  ordinary  servant.  His  masculine  vanity,  so 
wounded,  so  crushed  by  another  wopian,  felt,  flattered, 
soothed,  almost  healed.  ; 

It  was  a  very  light,  almost  imperceptible  compensa- 
tion, but  still,  it  was  a  connrpcnsation,  for,  when  love 
seeks  an  individual,  no  matter  whence  it  proceeds,  it  is 
because  that  individual  can  inspire  the  sentiment.  His 
unconscious  egotism  was  satisfied,  too.  It  would  dis- 
tract him  and  do  him  good  to  watch  this  little  heart 
flutter  and  throb  for  him.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
send  the  child  away,  to  guard  her  from  a  danger  that 
had  been  so  fatal  to  him,  to  show  her  more  mercy  th&n 
had  been  shown  to  him;  no  compassion  ever  enters  into 
sentimental  victories. 

He  began  to  watch  her  closely,  and  soon  detected 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis.  'Every 
day,  some  petty  detslil  \<^duld  confirm  it.  One  morn- 
ing, she  brushed  against  him  as  she  was  serving  his 
breakfast,  and  he  detected  perfume  on  her  clothes, 
some  common  scent  which  had  no  doubt  been  suppKcd 
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by  the  village  druggist  or  the  storekeeper*  He  then 
presented  her  with  a  bottle  of  his  favorite  toilet  water, 
of.  which  he  always  carried  a  supply.  He  a^o  offered 
he;r  fine  so^p,  tooth-powder  and  daintily  scented  face- 
powder* .  He  tacitly  aided  her  in  the  transformation 
she  .^as.bringmg  about  and  which  was  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  each  day,  and  followed  its  develop- 
ment with  curious  and  flattered  interest. 

,Whik  rcnviining  a.  most  faithful  and  discreet  si^rv- 
ant,  Elisabeth  was  developing  into  an  enamored  woman 
in  whom  all  the  feminiiie  instincts  showed  ppe  by  one. 

Manolle  himself  was  beco/ning  very  fond  of  her. 
He.  WA9  touched,'  girateful,  amused.  He  played  With 
this  growing  tenderness  as  one  plays,  when  depressed, 
with  anything  that  can,  distract  one's  attention  from 
oneself.  He  felt  nothing  mpre  for  her  than  the  vague 
fascination  that  draw^'a  ipan  to  any.  pretty,  woman,  be 
she  a  servant  girl  or  a  handsome  peasant,  a  kind  of  rus- 
tic. Venus.  He  was  especially  attracted,  to  her  by  her 
womanliness.  He  needed. that;  it  was  a  confused,  irre* 
sistible  need  that  had  been  planted  in  him. by  that  other 
ivcftn^n,  by  the  one  he  loved;  she  ha4: awakened  within 
him.  that; nry^terioos  and  all  powerful  inclination  for 
the  presence  and  .Gpntact«of  .womefir  for  the  subtle 
aroma,  sensual  or  ideal,  that  emanates  from  evciyt  at- 
tr^ptivp./emale,rbe  she^  aristocratic  pr  plebeian,  anc  Orien- 
tal houri  with  huge  blac^eyes,  ox  a  daughter  of  the 
Nqrth,,with  stpely  orbs  and  a  crafty  squL 

rTh^  tender,  untiring,  secret  devotion,  which  could 
beieltxather.  that^  ^een,  soothed  hia  wounded  pHde.and 
poured  balm  on  his  heart.  ^  Still,  he -suffered  very.iajucfc 
at  times.  ,His  thoMghts^  like,  tormisnting ,  flies,  would 
cluster  about  the  wound  in  his  heart  and  sting  it  into 
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maddening  pain.  As  he  had  forbidden  his  man  to  give 
his  address  to  anyone  who  should  ask  for  it,  his  friends 
respected  his  flight,  and  he  was  worried  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  news  of  any  kind.  From  time  to  time,  he 
would  see  in  the  newspaper  the  name  of  Lamarthe  or 
Massival  among  "  those  present "  at  a  dinner  or  some 
other  social  function.  One  day,  he  saw  the  name  of 
Mme.  de  Burne,  who  was  described  as  having  been  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  best-gowned  women  at  a  ball  given 
at  the  Austrian  Embassy.  A  thrill  ran  through  his 
whole  frame,  TTie  name  of  the  comte  de  Bernhaus  ap- 
peared a  few  lines  below.  And  until  night,  a  fierce 
jealousy  wrought  havoc  in  MarioUe's  soul.  He  felt 
sure  now  of  their  "  liaison  I  '*  It  was  one  of  those  im- 
aginary certitudes  which  are  much  more  harassing  than 
a  known  fact,  for  they  can  never  be  cured. 

Uilable  to  stand  any  longer  the  uncertainty  and  the 
lack  of  news,  he  determined,  then  and  there,  to  write 
to  Lamarthe,  who,  knowing  him  well  enough  to  guess 
the  misery  of  his  soul,  would  perhaps  answer  his  sup- 
positions without  even  being  asked  to  do  so. 

So,  one  evening,  he  wrote  the  letter.  It  was  a  long, 
artful,  vaguely  despondent  epistle,  full  of  hidden  ques- 
tions and  lyric  phrases  on  the  beauty  of  Spring  in  the 
country. 

Four  days  later  the  postman  handed  him  an  envelope 
bearing  the  firm,  upright  scrawl  of  the  author. 

Lamarthe  sent  him  a  lot  of  disappointing  news  items, 
full  of  importance  to  his  curiosity.  He  spoke  of  a  lot 
of  people  and,  without  mentioning  Mme.  de  Burne  and 
Bernhaus  more  frequently  than  the  others,  managed, 
nevertheless,  to  make  them  stand  forth  pre-eminently,  by 
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one  of  the  literary  tricks  customary  with  him,  and  which 
drew  his  readers'  attention  just  to  the  point  he  desired, 
without  revealing  the  slightest  design  to  do  so. 

From  this  letter,  MarioUe  concluded  that  all  his  sus- 
picions had  at  least  a  basis.  His  fears  would  be  real- 
ised to-morrow,  if  they  had  not? been  realized  yesterday. 

The  life  of  his  former  mistress  was  just  as  gay,  just 
as  brilliant  as  it  had  always  been.  People  had  com- 
mented on  his  sudden  disiappearancc  with  indifferent 
curiosity.  They  thought  he  was  weary  of  Paris  and 
had  sought  a  change  in  some  distant  place. 

After  reading  the  letter,  he  remained  stretched  in  the 
hammock  all  day.  At  dinner,  he  could  not  swallow 
his  food,  and  when  he  went  to  bed  he  could  not  sleep; 
all  that  night  he  had  fever.  The  following  morning, 
he  felt  so  discouraged,  so  depressed,  so  weary  of  his 
hionotonous  existence  between  the  deep,  silent  forest 
and  the  little  stream  flowing  past  the  house,  that  he 
decided  to  spend  the  day  in  bed.        '/ 

When  Elisabeth,  summoned  by  a  bell,  appeared  on 
the  threshold  of  the  bedroom,  she  started  back  in  sur- 
prise, grew  suddenly  pale  and  gasped : 

"  Is  monsieur  ill?  " 

*'Y€s,  aiittle."  •  ^  ' 

"  Shall  I  send  for  the  doctor?  '\  ' 
'  "  No,  I  am  subject  to  these  spells." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  monsieur  ?  " 

He  ordered  his  daily  bath,  some  eggs  for  breakfast 
and  tea  during  the  day.  But,  toward  one  o'clock  he 
wds  seized  with  such  "  ehilui,''  that  he  felt  like  leaving 
his  bed.  Elisabeth,  whom  he  summoned  constantly 
to  hk  bedside  through  a  sort  of  nervous  whim,  finding 
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that  he  was  restless  and  peevish,  and  desiring  above  all 
things  to  be  helpful  and  agreeable,  suggested  in  a 
trembling  voice  to  read  aloud  to  him. 

"  Can  you  read  well?  "  he  demanded, 

'*  Yes,  monsieur;  in  the  public  schools  I  won  all  the 
elocution  prizes  and  I  used  to  read  so  many  books  to 
mother  that  IVe  forgotten  the  titles." 

Mariolle's  curiosity  was;  aroused  and  he  bade  her  go 
into  his  studio  and  fetch  the  book  he  preferred  to  all 
those  that  had  been  sent  to  him:  Manon  Lescaut. 

She  propped  him  up  in  bed  with  pillows  behind  his 
back,  smoothed  the  counterpane,  took  a  chair  and  be- 
gan to  read.  She  read  very  well,  and  appeared  to  have 
a  special  gift  for  the  proper  accentuation  and  intona- 
tion of  words.  From  the  start,  she  became  interested 
in  the  narrative  and  exhibited  so  much  feeling  that 
Mariollp  interrupted  her  from  time  to  time  to  question 
her  and  hear  her  opinion  of  the  book. 

Through  the  open  window  came  a  mild  breeze  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  the  garden;  several  nightingales 
hidden  in  the  bushes  poured  forth  their  crystal  notes  to 
their  mates,  for  it  was  the  season  of  universal  love.  . 

Andre  watched  the  young  girl  as  she  followed  with 
shining  eyes  the  interesting  adventures  of: the  fascinat- 
ing courtesan  and  her  lover. 

She  replied  with  innate  sense  to  all  the  questions  he 
put  to  her  regarding  sentiment  and  passion,  sense  that 
was  a  trifle  dimmed  by  her  coipmon  education  but  which 
was,  nevertheless,  keen  and  correct. 

.  And  he  thought:  "  If  thatjittle  girl  w.ere.edjmcated 
she  would  be  very  bright." 

Her  presence  proved  really  beneficial  to  hini  during 
that  warm,  peaceful  afternoon  and  mingled  strangely 
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\fS^  hi^  mini,  mth' the  ofiysteriouB  fa^iiiitions.  of  tbab 
Manon  who  is  one  of  the  oddesLtuid  tnq^  aUuring  ofi 
all  ;the  btrmnfis  ercricei  jby  hxshian-iitiagmatioii.  '  J 
(\M^  vo^  soQihfidr^by  Eli^alkth^s  voice;  captivated  h^ 
the  familiar  tale  >  and  ht  dreamed  bf  baving  a  roJ6tre98' 
as  b^ii^fiilvaqd. fickle.  {tS'the  x&ig  des'GrieDX'Miady-'^a 
iiu$tfe$ft  who.  ivtould.  be  bolh  ^thJieais  'and  oonttatitv  hii- 
man  and  fempting  even  in  the  midst  of  her  inlahioasf 
drpds^: wbor^wiouldibe aUeitoihake ja<nlan' fwl'th^  whole 
g^mut.of  p^dsickfe,  irodi  tehd^ness  ta  furious  hatred^' 
f;]f^m  jealousy  ^offliaddenil^.desiriD.  ^.!    '  *     li     ' 

Ahl  if  the  womaa(fae.  had^lfft  had^otlly  <h^  in  hed 
blood:  the?  amoroub  f^dvslefMuali  perfidy :  of  that  ptovtkr 
ing  courtesan,  he  might  never  hvrt  gone*  a^^ayt- 
M^noA  w^st^toon^ant^tibubshe  ikhew  how  Ho  lov«;^she 
wa»  fial^i' Init  sheiwas.pfltsshmatel'    if/    Mi.i.i.t!:    ' 

After  the  restful  day  spent  in  bed,  MarioUe,  at  nig^t,' 
drO^pd.  QftUf]itd  a7light;-sluianberj:iri:iiphfcH  all  these 
wiQ9)^n'1w$SDe^<ce>nfounded^   ..»^.L;    i-    .    .*  ^Jt 

As  he  had  had  no  exercise  and  was  not  bodily  fa- 
tigued, his  sleep  was  very  Ijght.  After  an  hour  or  two, 
he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  an  unaccustomed  noise  in 
the/homa/  ',:■  ..'•■.  u.;  ■  . 'i  -*•  ''  ••^''.  y'"^^ 
>,Onfce,oF'twicabcf<Jre^ibe  hadr thought  he' hea^d  fo&t- 
9te|^  and  ^itght ;  noises  *  proceeding  freanr  the  gtoutid- 
floor,  not  directly  underneath  his  joooni/  butiiftthb  lauB^ 
drjf  Audithebithroomi'  .He  bad:  not j paid  aay-aJfc&n- 
tion  to ithe«e  Aoiddsi  *';    •  ^ '..'c     ■/.. -I 

But  that  night,  tired  of  lying  Inibed.withdotbdfng 
able  to  sleep,  he  list«hid»att€fiiively  andheasd  pec^iar 
rustlings  ai^  la^  )Qrt  of  splashing*  He  deterilined 
ficNithfflith^0rf}ad;i3ut  i^hftt  it  wasi  he  ftrose^iit  a  krandle 
and   looked   at   his   watch;   it   was   ten   o'clock.     He 
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dressed*  himself,  put  a  revolver  in*  his  pocket/  of^ehdd 
his  door  softly  and  crept  downstairs. 

When  be  readied  the  kitchen,  he  was  dumfouhded  Ibo 
find  thatthe.range  was  lighted,  i  Nandrsesr'wei^  i^kh- 
eofning  new,  buti  still  he  thought  he  detected  a;  s6und 
prgteeding  irom  th&  bathroom,  a  tiny,  white^wa«hed 
closet  justiofi  the  kiUchcn;  nontaiidilg  only  d  poreela<in 

bath-tub;.     !    .  »    J  --/l    r>    r     'J    ;.       •  ':    ,v*. 

He  approached:  stealthily^. turned  the  dootknob  and 
pusfajsd  the. door*.  Lying  ia  the  baditub,  ;with  arms 
floating  lightly  on  .the  watef/v^as  the -prettiest  jfema)^ 
iSorhi.that  he'had  ever.fjatedupbiL.'  » 

Shegavela  little  scre^th,  realizing  the  impossibility  to 
escape,  tOibide  from  him..  i 

)  Already  he  wsis  onhis^knees  by  the  batb-tub,  devour- 
ing her  with  ardent  eyes  and  stretching  forth'  his  lips  to 
bet.:  ,  \  .  •••"■•  .  '  ,     .'      1  '      *   '  '    .  ' 

She  underetood,.aiid  suddenly,  raising  her  dripping 
arms,  Elisabeth  clasped  them  around  her  master's  neck. 

...     -       .   .■      .     .-  jjj 

WHEN,  on  the  following  day,  she  brought  in 
thelafternoon'ted,  and  theii'  epes  met,  ^e  be- 
gan: to  trcmble^so  that  the^tea^p<k  and  sdgaY 
bowl  danced  on  the  trayl.  •  •    ' 

.  Marfolleiwent  to  her,i  todc  the  tea  things  f^om  her 
hands  and  put  them  on  the  table.     'Then  he- said  t'    •'- 
'    **Look  atme,  little  ohel"  ■  '     ' 

f  She  raised 'brimming  eye*:  to  his.    ■   '     .. 
\    fM  don't  wAdt  you  to  cry^"  he  sttid  scrftly:- 
.As  he  drew  her  to  him,  he  felt  a'  thi-iH^pa^ss  throtigH 
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her,  ^nd  begrd  her  whisper;  .**QhI  Mem  Dieu!". 
Then  he  refllized  ihat  it  lya^  not  sorrow  dr :  rjegrej  itiv 
what  had  occurred,  but  that  it  was  sheer  happineiss,  that; 
made  her  utter  thisse,  tremWiflg  words.  Hi  experienced 
^  atr^ng^e,,  egotistical  satisfaction  to  pressi  again  to.^  his 
breast  this  little  woman  who  .loved  him  so  deeply.  .  He 
felt  grateful)  tp.her,  as  a-  woiinded  man  xm  a. highroad 
would. feel  grateful  to  a  strange  waman-  bringing  aid 
to  him-  His  heart  thanked,  her,  the  crushed,  dis- 
appointed heart  that  another  .woman  had  ruthlessly  cast 
aside;;  and  dejepdownin  his  soul  he  felt  sorry,  for  her. 

Seeing  how  pale  and  tearful  she  was,  and  how  her 
eyes  globed  with. Jove  he  thought:  "Why,  she  is 
beautiful!  How;  quickly  a  woman  ; changes  and  be- 
cpipfiies..what  she  should.be,  according,  to  her  diesires  or 
the  needs  of  Jber  exiatepeel  ■\   : 

'*  Sit:do\yn,"  he  said  to  her.       . 

She.  sat  down,  ;ahd' he  took  her  .hands  in  his,  her 
pooiTij.wQrk-stained  hands,  which  she  had  rendered  s6ft 
and  'white  for  him,  andi  very  gently,,  with  carefully 
chosen  words,  he  spoke  to  her  of  the  attitude  which 
thpjf.W(*uld.bfcv^  to  asfeume  towardione  another.  She 
YVi^s  n(Ei  iongerihjs  servant^  biit  would 'havfr  to  retain  the 
dem.i^ainor  of  one  :for  a  little  while,  on  account  of  the 
wprlti*  He  would  promote  her  to  the  position  of 
housekeeper,,  and  she  woulB  iread  aloud  to  him  every 
dayi  $0  a$  tt)  Justify  ithe  new  order  of  things.  Then, 
after  her  new  functions  had  been  firmly  established  and 
a4c§ptfed,'h4  would  airail^e  to  have  her  take  her  meals 
with  him.  .!  •  .     i    ;  ..  : 

,  J  After  he  Jbad  finished  speaking,  she  answered  simply : 
:  *piN^»  flftoqsieU^  lain,  arid  I  shall  remain,  your 'scfvi 
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ahL  '  ilMonVwaht  to  be  tire  cause  of  aiiy  gdssip  in  the 
village  HTid  I 'don't  want  people  toldndw  What  has 'hap- 
pened*"'   .  .>.'    ^    -•-•^  '"'  •'    •     -»^    ^*     '-»  M-*>H'.''/.r.       J: 

'  She  iWfKild  not  gU^e^  in,  a1f4iougiph6*tii9|^layed^  great 
insistence  and^aftqr  he^had  flnisbedhift^te^^be. carried 
tKeJtray  back  to  thekitch«h;  .'  .  J  .1^  w/  i  ... 
:  He  followed  her  retreotifig  form  with  tf  iond  glance : 
"  Here>  is "  a  woman;''  -  tie  thought.  1  ^*>  All :  woiiien'  are 
ecfiial  when  we  happen- to  beiatbactedto-oiie  of  them. 
My.  servant  has  b6come'nrv)nmistfe6si'''She.i8  pretty,  she 
may  grow  to  be  charnubg  I  -Ai  ahf  Tftte;  -rfie  h  younger 
and  fredier  .than* sociiety  womeii  or  / d^nfi^mondatMs/ 
What  does  it  matter;  aff tor  all?^  Arcb't  niany^  famous 
actk-esses  the  dkughtcrs  of  jainitbcs?  '  Tk,  tlhey  are 
tKcated  like?  ladies,,  ad(n«d><lik«lhieiHiMe8  4»if  storf-books, 
and  are  often  the  recipient  of"prmcclyjfoWr8^^'  Is  it 
on  account  of  their  talent;  whkh' id' df ten  >qtiesti6nable, 
OF  on:ial:coun£  of 'thetf  beauty^'  Whieh  18  of tefi  ton  test- 
able ?  'No.  It  ifi  simply  because  a  Ay  ^v^drnan  ean  fill 
the  station  in  life  the  illusiofi  of  (Whichslie  1V  clever 
enough  to  prdducd"  -i  ./   *:>     ',     ^'  .'^^^    ' 

That  day  the  took  a  lotigiviallot  and^^ddK^gh,  deep 
down! in. his  soul  Ih^l  fek  thd  sUmeiMieKng;^  there  Was 
nevertheless :9«micthiiig'  within*  hitn  'that^toade  hhD^  al- 
most light>4ieaiibedwi  No  longer^tfras»  he^l^d  anid  de- 
serted. The  forest  seemed  less  -silent  and  lonebome. 
And  he  looked  forward)  to^Meihg  ElfStt^etb  greet  him 
with  a  dehder-sniiile  when  he  relumied.  ^^:  f-    '  '    • 

•For  nearly:*  month  MariollesperftliM  idyllic  life  in 
his  house  near  the  river.  ■' i'' 

:  He  wias'  loved  as  petthap»  feW-  inett'  Ravte'^evfer  been 
loved,: tmadly  and  whdlly/Jike  ^  child  by  ilift  mother, 
and  a  hunter  by  his  dog. 
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To/  EliB^be^H  henWaSs  4{verything,  The  stars  aiid  t4ie 
world,  intoxicating  pleasure  and>  immeasurable  Jblifis. 
He  luifiUe4  ^U'W  Ardent  >iiad  iaoocent  expectations, 
giving  her  jvi.s^Hiw^U  the  happiness  that  she  was  ca- 
pable 0£  f^elingt  f; Ncithtng  cike  einsted  for  her;  he  watf 
iuast^rj{^  hAt  sw}»  h«r  be^utt,  her  fldsb  and  ^he  was  like 
a  yQiitib  who  tasteciatroiiil  drinfe  for  the  first  timse;  He. 
werit  to  sleep  in*  hor  anmV^be  awakened  under  hec  ca- 
resses and  she  clung  to  him  with  unimaginable  ardon 
AnjaiwA  ah<t Cftt*ivatbd$!h»;rfpped^i8  nc^  delight  .Mth 
the;  wnRr^^iSJn  that  he?o'wa$.:df inking  love  at  Jtp  vMy 
souroe,  ^t  'the  very  lipa ,b i  NdAjtc*    < m  .    .  < ^t i. ! 

He  liked  ha9  be)i7.mistrei»,7;but  he  missed  the: former, 
one  9iid  ranaiin/ed  glooihy.  amlMdei^essed*^  When  hd 
walked  along  the  banks  of  the  river  he  would '^thihk;> 
'''Why  thi^  wc^ry  thafcXcasmpt  g^t  riSd  of?":  ,»And 
when  Paris.  ro9P  before  ;hii  jnind'^'eyc,  he  iwoulii  eXi 
perience  such  .uncor\trollable  sttfierin^  tMt  he  :woiild  pe« 
trace  his  ste^  and  go  home  so  as  to  esc^pQ  the  tortuHng 
solitM^.  ,''.:- 

Then  he  would  lie  in  the  hammock,  for  hours  and 
Elisabeth  .woMld  btif^  out  a  catnp.  sti6ol  and  read  to 
him;,  :While  he  watched  her  and  listened  to  the  story 
she  re$kJ^  his' thoughts  Woilld  wapder  back,  to  thc;;chats 
he  b4d  had  with  Mme.  de  Bume,  whenhe  used  to^pend 
long  overlings  ifith  h^r  £done;  Then,  a  foolish  desire 
tQ.cry  woD4d:cofii9C  Qverhim  and  an  umoontrollable  long- 
ing to  return  on  the  apot  to.  Paris  afid  t<9  take  up  his 
old^life  where,  he  ha^lPit  off*  .«  ;     . 

Elisabeth,. 6eeing  how  i depressed  he  ^as,  wouild  a^k: 

''Are  you  suffering?  I  feel  that  there  are  tea^s  14 
your^jegr^s/V    .   ;    '..       ...•'.-.      A .'    \     * 
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'"  Rise  me,  little  one/*=  he  woirid  reply-;  **  yob  would 
nott>e  able  to  understand.'* 

She  would  kiss  hirn,  With  a^  ifeditig  that,  somewhere, 
lurked  a  tragedy  beyond  her  Comprehension.  But 
Mariolle,  forgetting  his  tdrmwit  for  a  while  under  her 
caresses  would  think:  *^Oh:l  a  wonlan'whb  cduld  be 
like  both  of  thesej  who  could  have  thelove  <)f  oiie  and 
the  charm  of  the  otherl  Why  can  one  never  resize 
one's  dreams?"  .■    •  r  ..;    '     ,  - 

He  would  think  »i>f'all  Aat-had'  fascinatted'aJiid  cap- 
tured him  in  his  former  mistress.  Hirface^  pursued 
him,  her  magnetism  enveteped'  him,  h^  Wds^lite  a  vis- 
ionary haunted  by  a  phahtom  he  coviid  not'kyj  *^'Am 
I  condemned  to  ^be  a  prey  to  ^htrforcveir?*^  f he  would 
exclaim;       <       '        ••'..;•'     '.■      •  '»         i     " 

He  began  his»  long  i^annfeWiri'^fhe  ^eSt  again,  with 
the  ittret  hope  of  being  able  td^  rid  himself  of  thd*  ob- 
sessio«i,  of  dropping '(t,  scr  to  speak,  in'S()me  ravine  or 
thicket,  like  a  man  *wh(S  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  a 
faithful  dog  that  he  has  not  the  courage  to  sho6t,  tries 
to  lose 'it 'during  a  walk.  '         •- '     ' 

One  day,  at  the  eftd  of  a  loftg  tfarrtp?,  ^he  returned  to 
the  region  of  Birch-Trees.  They  now 'formed  a  dense 
forest,  so  thick  was  their  foliage,' mnd^  Mariolle  was 
walking  ilong  under  the  boughs,  regretting  the^  delicate 
pale  greeri  leaves  he  had  known  iaf  the  Ifeginning  of  his 
acquaintance  "vfrlfh  the  fofest,  when,  'SwddeAly,  his  at- 
tention was  arrested' by  two  Wtcs.  jj  '  '  '      '^       •; 

One  was  a  magnificent  bircli-tree,  tti€  other  a-  slen- 
der oak;  and'they  had  I'i'cywn 'together  in  a  close  em- 
brace. •     "^    •.•.'•>'        .' oi    i      ■,:••..•.•'    j5  .   :;.« 

To  Mariolle  it  was  a  striking  symbol  of  hVs  fewte. 
Like  some  desperate  lover,  the  powerful  birch-tree 
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wound  two  of.  its  immttuse  brahches-aroufld  fthe  oak. 
The  latter,  1  held  In  die iiron. clasp  of  the  gnaiied  tio^ 
dtretdhed  ite.smootfa^  slender  tvaskfitr  above  the-topibi 
its  aggressdr  and  seemed  ie  regard  .it  witii  disduii. 
But}  in  spite  of  its  effort  to  esptpey  to  wrehdi  itself  free, 
two  deep  furrows  made  b]r  the  strong  limbs  of  the  htrch- 
tree  coikld  be  seen  in  its  tbink.  United  forever  to  1  ode 
another  by  these  scars,  the  two  tinses  mingled  theii  s«^ 
and,  in  die  veins  of  the  outraged  on^,  .right  up  to  the 
top,  coursed  the  vigorous  blood  c^  its  cdoqaeircin. 

MarioUe  sat  down  in' orderto^itudy'thidfreidd  of 
Nature.  ■  Hisi  sick  >souL  iaivested:  the  two/tireesiwStfa  k 
symbolic  meaning.  Did  not  these  ^twp  mbtidnkte 
strugglers  represent  the  story  of  men's  loves? 
'  At  last  he  arose  and  liralked  ony  saddiii  iiidinore  de- 
spondent than  ever.  Suddenly  his  ey^fell^oif 'a  soiled 
strip  6f -paper  lying  iii  the  grass;  it  was  a  torn,  weather- 
stained  telegram.  He  paused.  What  happiness  or 
disappointment  had  this  bit  of  paper  brought'^di^e 'hu- 
man hbart?''  '^   'I  ,  '.'f  'i->:-|   .        '''-n    •'  ! 

Hc.iiaaidnol.hdip  sto6pi'ng  and  picking i it  upv  wrth 

curious  and  reluctant  fingers  he  slowly  un folded *^it. 

iHe  ihaiiaged  td  make  out  several  wttrdsr    ^*  C&mc 

;•    .     b^  ine    .    *  1  .     four^  o-clocki"     The  dampness 

bad  b)arred  the  namesi 

Cruel  and  delightful  recollections  rushed  over  him  a^s 
he  tead^  recoUections  K>f  >all  the  t3elegrams  be  had^  re- 
ceived frofe  Aer/iiidicating'the  hour  of  a  ^-reridiczvous''' 
or  canceling  an^  eagagebient  with  faim.  •  Nothing  ^htfd 
:evcr  made;  his  heart  leap  ormadrhis  brain  whirl  like 
♦hesemeseteigersof  joy  or  SDirrow. ''  J- '  ^ -^    '      ^  ^' ' 

Then  W  reali^ied  'that?  he  wobld-nei!prf  reoeiv«''awy 
more  and  a  sickening  sensation  of  despair  came  over  him. 
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Again  li£  wondered  what  she  ihad  .felt  since  he  had 
gone  away.  Had  she  suffered  and  had  she  regretted 
the  friend  she^had  driven  from  her^  thiXMigh  her'heaort- 
■less  indifference,  or.  had  she  made  the  best  of  the  sit- 
uation and  f elt  only  outraged. vanity  ? r  /  . 

The  desire  to  know  became  so  atrong^  so  unbearable, 
that  a  bold  and  strange  idea  ebtered  his:aaind. :  He  took 
the  road  to  Pontamebleau  and  when  he*  reached  the 
town  went  directly  to  the  post-oUce,  iiBwardly  trembltog 
with  excttecnenty  but  outwardly >  calm.    * 

He  obtained  a  telegram  blank,  wrote  with  shaking 
hat^.  the  name  and  iiddsess  of  Mme.  de  Bume  and  <serit 
th^iollDwing  words:'  >  ;      ! 

•\  '*  I'  wobki  like  to  kaiow  whait  you  think  of  me.    Ix,  is 
iuipossihlei  to  forget.    ; 

'  •  .,    "Andre  Maroile." 

./*  Montigny."    •  .       ,      . ;  .  . 

He  left  the  post-ofEce,  hailed  a  carriage,  audi  drove 
rfaome  to  Mpntijgoy;  already. (he  w^sjfegrettidg  his  cash 
act.    ■  .     *r.      •      ;:  c  -  .    .'»       •  ;•    i  '.    !  i  :      r   •  •  .. 

He  figured  that  if  she  condescended  to  write  rto  him,  It 
would  take  two  days  bofoire  her  letter  reached  Mon- 
ti gny;  nevertheless,  he  stayed  home  the  followia^  day, 
,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  telegraph. 
.  Hc:  was  swinging,  in  the  .hammock  under  the  lime- 
trees,,  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  Elisabejtih  came  out 
.and  announced  .that  a  lady  wished  to  see  hi^n.  .»   . 

His  iorprise  was  so. great  that,  for  a.minutc!,  he  could 
not  catch  his  breath  and  when  he  started:  .toward  the 
^use,  his  tegs-shook  and  his;  heart  throbbed  like  a 
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sledge-hammer.     Yet  h^  4id  ^ot  dare  hope  t^4t'  it  was 
she. 

When  he  opened  the  parlor  door,  Mme.  de  Burne, 
who  was  sitting  6n'^  ^f^f.rdse  with  a  little  sfi^ile  and 
held  out  her  hand,  sarying :   •  ;  ' 

''  I  have  come;  to  get  mor^  news,  the  telegram  was  so 
short".  :.;..-.• 

He  had  grdwnso pale: at; t)ie  si^bt p£ hju*,  that  a  JQy- 
ous  light  danced  in  her  e^j^.  ; He: was  isdfstjyinnefl  by 
emotion,:  that  words  failed  .bim  and  ha  could  do  noth- 
ing but  .press  her  hand  to  his  Jips.,     : 

*^  Dieul  ,  How  good  lyou  are/*  he  fmally  managed  to 
say. 

,  "No,  only  I. don't  forget. my  friends,  and.  I  jworry 
abOlit  th^m."  :    >. :  -  ,\ 

She  .was  looking  at  him  searchingly,  with  that  fe/n- 
imne' intuition  that  unCpyers  o^^^s  most  secret  thpi^hts. 
Np  |do^bt  her  scrutiny  proiir^  satisfactory,  for  in^a^mo^ 
mttit  she  smiled  brightly  at  Andre. 

Then: she  said:  .       , 

"  Your  hermitage  is  jchariAiog^  Can  oqe  iin^^happi^ 
nesshere?"  .  . 

,  **  No,  madame." 

"  Is  it  possible?  ,.In  this  delightful  place,  ne^f  thia 
beautiful  forest  and  pretty  stream?  You  mu$t  b^.pe^* 
fectly  hfeippy  ahd  contented  ?  "  ! . 

.    **  No^,  madame."  :  r 

.^"Wihynot?;.^       .;        •  ..       '     •..  .,  ••  . 

"  Because  it  is  impossible  to  forget."         i .  . 

"  And  is  it  necessary  that  you  should  f orgejt  sopi^tbing 
in  order.to  be  h^ppy?  " ,  .!,  .. 

"  Yes,  madame."  ' 
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^  ^>  And  might  laik  what  it  is?''  --^ 

"  You  know  what  it  is." 

**AhdW?     .     .'    /*    '  ,      ^    ,    ... 

'    ^*  And  so  I  am  absolutely  miserable;" 

With  pitying  fatuity  she  replied >^  \  y      . 

'  '*  I  tboiught  so  when  I  received  ydur  telegram,'  and 
that^s  why  I  came  out  to  see  you.  But  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  l^slVe  at  once  il^ei^  I  miistaken."  •  -  '•' 

•After  vi  slight  pause  she  added : 

^*  As  long  as  I  am  not  going  right  back,  you  might  a? 
well  show  me  the  place.  There'^'an  •alley  of  lime-trees 
thait  looks  very  lovely.  It  will  be  nicer  to  sit  there,  than 
here." 

They  ^eht  out.  Sh6  wcne  a  lavender  gown  which 
harmonized  so  charmingly  with  the  green  trets  and  blue 
sky  tWat;  to  MaribHe,  she  looked  like*  somfe  divine  ap- 
parition. Htt  long,  slertdet  wdist,  her  ^  fresh,  delicate 
face,'hfer  goldeii^hair,  gleaming  beneath  a  wide-brimmed 
lavender  hat  with  a  Inige  dstti(^h  plume  circling  the 
crown,  her  well-shaped  arms  and  her  straight,  bttughty 
cat^tiagAj  ♦>rdUght  into  tfeft  little  couiWy  garden  a-wei'rd, 
exotic  note.  It  seemed  as  if  some  fairy  princess,  or 
some  pretty  Watteau  figure,  had  walked -o^t  of  a  took 
6r  a  fraAe,  todisplay  her  beauty  and  grace  to  awonder- 
irtg'world.'  i      •  i       .  ^  .  .  4>    .  .  •  • 

MarioUe,  who  was  looking  at  her  with  all  the  mad 
passion  he  had  felt  for  her  in  the  past,-  surging  dirough 
his  veins,  remembered  the  two  peasant  wbmen^'he  had 
glimpsed  at  Montigny.  '  ■  -    { 

She  saidi    "-'' 

"  Who  is  the  young  girl  who  opened  f^e'door?^ 

"  My  servant."  '.:".•    «.      •  i'    * 

"  She  does  not  look  like  —  a  maid." 
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-No.     Sic  is  a  very  pice  girL^'  t<>  »  -    i>     -< 

"  Where  did  ^ou  find  iier?'^      i  .  ' 

*'  Not  far  from  here,  in  an  inn  patronised  by  artists, 
where  her  virtue  was  in^  constant  periL" 

**  And  you  saved  it?"         ^  *     ..     ; 

He  reddened  and  replied: '  •  ^       «      >     • 

'*  And  I  saved  it." 

"  For  your  own  benefit,  perhaps  ?  " 

■*  Certainly^  for  I  prefer  to  be  waited  oin  by  a  pretty 
face  than  an  ugly  one."  1        - 

*'  Is  that  all  you  feel  for  her?  " 

**  Perhaps  she  has  also  In^ircd  in  me  the  irresistible 
need  of  seeing  you  again, .  for  any  woman,  if  she  at- 
tracts my  eyes,  be  it  only  for  a  second,  makes  my 
thoughts  revert  to  you." 

**That  was  cleverly  said.:  And  is  she  in  love  with 
her  rescuer?"  ^     '^  ' 

He  reddened  again.  Like  a  flash  the  thought  came  to 
him  that  jealousy  acts  ds  a  stimulus  to  a  woman's  heart 
and  he  determined  to  tell  at  least  a  half-truth. 

So  he  replied  hesitatingly  r 

"  I  don't  know.  .  She  may  be.  She  is  certainly  very 
devoted  to  hie."  •.  • .  '     * 

Mme.  de  Bume  was  slightly  vexed. 

^*  And  you?  "  she  murmured.  ' 

He  gazed  at  her  with  burning  eyes  and  replied : 

**  Nothing  on  earth  could  distract  my  thoughts  from 
you."  :     ^  I  .      .      . 

It  was  a;Glever  thing  to  3ay,  b^t  she  paid  no  heed  to 
it,  because,  to.htr,'it  seemed  the  expression  of  an  un-^ 
questionable  tiHtb;  !How>  could  a  wonr^an  like  herself 
doubt  such  a  statement?  i  •  ^        • 

She  did  not  doiibt  it  and  dwelt  no  more  ^n  Elisabeth. 
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They  sat  down  on  t^.6  camp  chaiiB  under  thcjhtide 
of  the  lime-trees,  facing  the  tiirbiileni>9tream. 

Then  be  ^ed  her:        .m  .      >  .<....  ./ 

"What  did  you.thinb.otnac?!?       .    ■      .     > 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  very;  ainhappy." 

"  Through  my  own  fault :dr  ("HroUgh  tours?  " 

"  Through  our  fault."  '  .  i    / 

"And  then?" 
.  "  And /th^i^  knowing*  how  .excitaUe  and  impulsive 
you  are,  I  thought  that  it  would  he  best  to  let  yoa  calm 
yourself,  and  so  I  waited."         .    -.    •  ' 

:  •*  What  w^re  you  waiting  foe??'  he  demaiifled. 

"  Some  word  from  you,.  .1  received  it,  and  herb  I  am. 
And  now  we  will  talk  like  tv^aseriousl  people.  So  you 
still  love  me?  .  •  .  I  am  hot  asking,  you  this  in  a 
cciqiietti«yb  way     ...     I  am  spfcaking  as  a  friend." 

"  Yes,  I  still  love  you." 

"  Andiwhat  isyour  idfea?"    ;  .     i    . 

"  How  should  . I  know?  I'm  entirely;  at  your 
mercy."  .  *     •       :! 

"  Oh  I  I  have  very  clear  ideas  od  the  subject'  But 
I  won't  tell  themJuntiLl  hare' heard  youi*s.  Let  me 
know  all  that  has  passed  through  your  rfiind  and  heart 
since  you  ran  awayJ! :       . '  >    . 

*^  I  thought  of  you  constantly  <2md  that^s  about/all  I 
did."  .  ,  -r      :  .   -^     .>.    -       ^' 

**  Yea,  but  how  did  yiw  think- of  mc?  In  what  way, 
and  what  conclusions  did  you  reach  ?  " 

He  related  the  r!$soiv«e  he*  had  iipade  to  fdrget<ker,  his 
arrival  in  the  gireat  fore*  that  brought  hfcr  constantly  to 
his  mind,  his  haunted  day^  and  his  resdess  nights;  he  . 
told  her  all  there  was  to  be  told,  eoccepting  the  love  of 
Elisabeth^  whose  name  nievcr.  cn)S8ed  his  lips.. 
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.  t  Sh^  l^t^cd!»»ttfi}]rftahis  storyi  and  shs'kniew  tbari 
he  was  telling  the  truth,  not  only  by  the  sincere  ring  of 
hiSfVOJAfMh^tby  a  fiont-of  iqtuilaaBiKdficch  told  her  that 
s\\^  sliiU  donw»ttA  hiorcohipletelf^^  And  ahe  wa^^d 
^f  this  for,  ^flcr  ft4H  ^c-was  very  £oaidj6f  him-'      ;/ 

He  told  her  thatibeiittuatiion  w«s  Uiihsflrablt,ith8t  it 
was  very  Jifiild  Conbioi  tia  sufter  so  nouch,  and  «proached 
her  anew,  but  without  anger  or  bittfenress^' with  ker  ift^ 
ability  to  love,  •:  .    - 

He  repeated:  i    .  i    / 

.  ViSomd  t¥€»n%CA  lack  tfae)gtft.^o  attract/'while  you  lack 
the  gif<^*0  l4M^e.  .    .     .     '^    (     *■ 

SbC/ioK^r'tqpted  hiiirWithjvivakrity:  .; 

/^  Lbftv^i  ^t.loastt  thcLgift  oi^boihg  cbnstaiAt^'^  sheex^ 
claimed.  *'  Would  you  be  less  miserable  if,  «fter  loving 
you  t€^n¥>Qtfa3»  iiWbs'n6Kvniiaistbatedrwttb'iome<43ne 
else?,V   .      -^  ,./'.-!  '•   /J^    ".■-.  •  wi  r  .•,..'  ,. 

**  Is  it  impossible,  then,  for  a  woman  to  love  only  <jM 
mapi?..V  he€i?wd.  ••  ■'■  '.    .     .  ,   i    ■       .•    •!  ' 

ohe  answered  quickly i.  *      fi      •.       .      '     • .     !    * 

"  It  is  impossible  to  always  love  rone  dam  owly;  be  faith- 
ful.; ,00  you  thinkt  the  delirium  of  (pasmon  lasts  for 
years?  No,  indeed.  As  to  the  women  who  pass  ipemt 
oi>f  infattH^tipn'to  ithe  othch:  thejir' simply  ^*rtd* their 
lives  creating- romancQS.i  The  heroes  are  dlft^jrcnt,  the 
circu^sjeaqc^S}aQd  surroundiixgs  changeable,  the  elimaye^ 
of;  y^riovu^  sorfs. '  It's  very  funny  Arid  aniusfaijg  for  theift  j 
Fllsvdmit,  fprthofiemQtictfis  oi  the  beginning,  the  mid-^ 
dkr,»nd  th%  find  iare-always  hew.  But  tJiih,  ^heh  ^ it'i 
over...,  ;^  .  '\c  whyLit'»)OveriJ  jlv.  Lr\ii  r  for  the  man, 'I 
m^aa^  .y.   •;  .'  Yo^t  uhderstand  me8 "    '^^  ^  i/-^ 

"Te^yV  eaid.'MarioUe,  "  ther/e'b  ttatb 'in:  whtft  yott 
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have  saidt  but  tbcii)  I  don't  eiactljr  Ss^  wfaiat  y<^i)i  ivant  to 
lead  up  to."'       '    ":  »  .    '  ^ 

**  To  this :  No  ptssion  peitsists  very  lorigy  1  mean  no 
ardent,  tornbenting  pas^oriV  like  the  bfie  yoa  are  still  su  f • 
fering  fronu  It  is  a  crisis  that  1  i^endered  ^tf^  very 
painful  to  you,  I  know,  through  ttty  lack  oJF  tenderness 
and  expansion..  But  it's  x  crisis  thjit  wilt  pasS»  off,  it 
cannot  last  forcven"    .    ••  i »    '     *•         -   :  -'•"■ 

She  paused.  '  ' 

"  And  then  ?  "  he  inquired  anxiously. 

'*  Then,  I  tlunk  that  tfor  a  cialmv  reasonable  woman 
like  myself,  you  could  be  a  very  agreeable  lover,  for 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  tact;.  You:  would j'hiowever,  be 
a  horrid  husband.  But  then,*  oice  husbands  do  not,'  and 
cannot,  exist." 

MarioUe,  surprised  and  a-  little  hurt,  ({yiestioned :    ' 

"  Why  keep  a  lover  you  never  loved,  or  no  longer 

lovp?."    .         ;..:••:;-•   .-   ' •;•<;     >  ^  '*  ' 

"  I  love  after  my  own  fashion,"  she  re{>l^d  sharply. 
"  I  may  lack  ardor,  but  I  can  lovcl" 

He  retried  "with  resignation:-     <        •  •    ' 

^*  Above  all,  you  require  that  a  man -should  love  you, 
and  show,  it.'** ;     .       '     i  '  ' 

"  That  is  trtie,"  she  replwdi  *^-I  adore'lt;'  But  my 
heart  requires  a  compaikioh.  The  conceited  desire  for 
the  attention  of  many  men  does  not  prevtSAt  me  f!rom  be- 
ing devoted  and  faithful  and  believing  that  I  am'  capable 
of  ;givirtg,a  riian  sohiethi^g  of  itiy  inn^rhidst:  self  ^ich 
I  deny  to  others!  rtiy  loyal  affcctiort,  ttiy  Sirilefe'attach- 
ifipati  thq^Qcret  and  absolateconfidieiic^  of  my  soul.  I 
expect  to  receive  tn:. return  hii  iov^'ind  the  rare  and 
Gotpfqrting.  feelings  of  not  b^iog  abecStit^ly  alonb  in  the 
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world.     It  is  not  love,;  as  yov  uadersftaQd  it,  but  suf ely 
it  is  worth  something  1  " 

'    He>   leaned   over    and    trembling^.  with    suppressed 
emotion,  stammered : 

"Do  you  want  me  t<>  be  that  man.?  " 

"  Yes,  a  little  later  on,  after  your  suffering  has  grawd 
less  aoQtei  Inithemearttime,  resign^  yourself  to  being 
unhappy  through  mc  once;  m  a  while.  That  will  p4ss. 
As.  long  as.  you  suffer  anyhow,  it  might  as  well  'bd  near 
me,  as  away  from  me,  don't  you  think  so?  " 

Her  ismile  seemed  *  to  say :  "  Why  don't,  you  trust 
me?"  And  seeing  him  BUed  with  piassion, . she: experi- 
enced  in  her  whole  being  a  sort  of  delight,  asort^of^^st- 
isf  action,  which  made  her  happy  in  her  own  peculiar  Xvay^ 
just  as  a  hawk  is  happy  when,  it  alights  on  a  'fasicihated 
pcey. 

**  When  will  ^oa  belback?  "she  demanded-    '■  i  ^■ 
_i*-W&y-^to.j6artx>w;.'j-  . '^    !■=  • 

"jTormarfo.Wv^heii-  Will  you  Jiave  dinner' ^ with 
me?" 
/■/SYes,.ihadai?^e."  u-     \.       -..::-'.•   -■  -:' 

^*  And  now  I  must  ^dj^^  she  aaid,  glaridng  at  the 
watch  concealed  in  the  top  of  her  sunshade^.      ^ 

**OhTwhysosoort?",  -^ 

^'  Because  I  mtist  take  thb  five  o'clodk  train.  I  tiiti 
givlbg  a  little  diniber  to  the  princesse  de  Malten,!Bem» 
haus,  Lamarthe^  Massival,  Maltry  and  a  newdomer^.  M; 
de  Charlainer  th&  expleret,  who  has.  just  returned  i^m 
Africa  after  a  wonderful'  trip;  Everyone  is  talking 
about  him."  ".'y^j\:  -i  /■'"■j  .«  :\  -•  :i'  ■'^• 
:  Aibrief  poB^'shot  through  Mariolle^sf  heart.  AH 
thcscfiwime8iw«ii?.to'hirttai$ojminy*wa^  stirjgS;-  'They 
contained  pQt50iK/< >  A':\  ••«'''  ;•  ■  •'!*  '  .^ii  j'\  'K''.  .i./Iji.' 
X— 13 
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1  '^  Well/'  heisaid,  **.if  you  want  to  start  now,  I  wSB  ac- 
company you  a  little  way." 

**  Gladly,"  she  aqfiwered.  '*  But  first,  let  me  have  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  toast." 

When  the  tea  was  ready,  Elisabeth  was  not  to  be 
found; 

^*  She  has  gone  on,  an  errand,"  explained  the  cook. 

Mme.  de  Burne  showed  lao  jsurprise. 

What  fear  could  she  feel  now  about  this  servant 
girl?  ^     ^ 

Then  they  stepped  into  the  carriage  draWn  up  :at  the 
door  and  Martolle  instructed  the  driver  to  take  the 
longest  road  through  the  forest  and  to  pass  the  Ojorge^ 
attx*Loups^ 

While  they  were  driving  under  the  tall  trees  that  shed 
peaceful  shadows  over  the  road,  Mme.  de  Burne,  seimd 
by  that  inexpressible  sensation  with  wfakh  the  mysterious 
and  all-powerful  beauty  of  Nature. thriUsi us,  exclaimed: 
;  ^*  Dieu  l  bow  gobd  it  feels  I  How  beautiful  and  calm 
the  forest  is  1  " 

She  breathed  the  pure  air  with  delight^ffilled'With 
languor 'and  tenderness,  and,  her  £ngers  closed  over 
Andre's  hand.  .  !:  '      - 

But  Mariolle  was  thinking':  :"Ah!  ycis»' Nature  1 
It's  like  at  Mont  Saint^Michel  l"*  A  train  steaming  to- 
ward Paris  passed  beforeifais  eyes,  f  He  accdmpaai^d  her 
to  the  station*!       •.    ,  .   /      ..  t         •  .. 

When  the  train  was  about, to  start  sfattsgidi.. 
.    **  To-morrow  night,  at  eight."  J,    .  ,r     ,    '*.«•  •   •    t:/ 

"  To-morrow  night,  at  eight,  madame."     .      i 
:    She  got  into  the  trafn,  tadmnt,  and  Msri^llfc  re^fushed 
^  iMontigny;  -satisfied;  perfectly  happy;,  .butv  worried 

withal,  for  he  knew  that  all  was  not  ovjcryiet.    '     ^  «  .• 

i.J  -z 
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Bat  why  struggle?  He  could  not  continue ^ to  do  so. 
She  attract^  him  through  a  charm  he  did  not  wholly  un- 
derstand, stronger  •  than  anything  iie  .bad  ever  expm- 
encdd..  To  Am  from  her  did  not  deliver  hiih  of  her 
presence,  it  only  made  him  miss  her  intolerably,  white,  if 
he  oply  could  be  a  little  resigned^  he  woald  at  >teast/ re- 
ceive all  she  had  promised  him,  foi^  she  was  not  false  to 
her  word,. 

He  kept  thinking  that  during  their  whok  interview 
she  had  not  once  thought  of  pressing  h^r  lips  to  bis.  -  She 
was-  always  the  same,  woman.  Nothing  would  ever 
change  her  and  he  would  probably  continue  to  sufier 
through  her  the  same  way  as  in  the  past.  The  recollec- 
tion pf  the  painful  hours  het  bad  enduried,  his  anxious 
waits  and  the  cruel  certainty  :tbat' never  would  he  be  able 
to  n^ake  her  f^el  what  he  felt,  came  ov«r  fann  dnew  and 
made  him  foresee  and  dread  n the  coming  stfuggte. 
However,  he  w^s  resigned  toisuftcr  anythi'ng^'befbre  he 
would  lose  her  ^gain,  resigned  to  the  desire  that  btirned 
in  his  veins  like  fire  and  that  never,' never  could  be  sat- 
isfied. 

The  rage*  he  felt  wbony  in  the  past,  he  sometimes 
came  b^ck  froin  Auteuil  alone,  were  already  retumirig 
while  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  along  the  forest  rc^ad 
shaded  by  great  trees.  But  suddenly  the  recollection  of 
Elisabeth,  waiting  for  him,  so  yoiing  and  fredh  ^fld 
pretty,  with  a.  heart  filted  mith  love  and  a  «biOlith'^ rilled 
with  kisses,  brought  a  sensation  of  relief  to  him;  Soon 
he  would  hold  her  in  his  arms,  and,  with  clbsed'eyct, 
deceiving* jiimself  ^3  one  deceives  aaother,  be  Would  con- 
foi^^d  in  the  intoxication  of  his  sfinsesyrthe  Woman  he 
loved  with  the  one  who  loved  hiro^/andtfaus  pcMess  both:; 
Qi  course,  even  now,  he  cared  for  her,  felt  that  grateful 
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attachment  of  soul  ^nd  body  that  the  thought  of  shared 
affection  and  plejisures  produces  in  the  huioan  animal. 

Would  not  this  child  prove  to  be  the  oasis  in  the 
desert,  the  little  Spring  of  water' that  refreshed  the  dusty 
traviqler  in  the  arid  plains  ? 

Wheh  he. reached  the  house,  ahd  learned  that  the  girl 
was  still  missmg,  he  grew  anxious.       ;      ' 

'*  Are  you  sure  that  she  went  out?  "  he  ask^d  of  the 
other  womdn.  -        '■  ' 

"  Yes*' monsieun'* 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  himself,  in  tlie  hope 
that  he  might  meet  her.  * 

After  he  had  gone  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
village  street,  he  saw,  looming  before  him  in  the  fast 
gathering  dusk,  the  little  old  church  buih  on  the  hill. 

A  suspicion,. a  presentiment  impelled  him.  Women 
h^ve  such  strange  intuitions  I     - 

What  had  she  thought,  wfcat  had  she  giiesscd?  If 
the  ishadow  of  the  truth  had  passed  before  her  eyes, 
where.  el$e  would  she  hanre  sought  refuge  but  in  the  lit- 
tle church  ? 

When  he  entered  the  chapd  it  was  very  dark,  for 
night  had  fallen*  The  one  little  hangmg  lamp  above 
the  alltar  alone  revealed  the  presence  of  the  divine  Con- 
soler, Mariolle  walked  on  tiptoe  up  the  aisle.  When 
hfi  reached  the  choir,  he  saw  a  woman  kneeling  on  one 
of  thcrlojv  .chairs,  her /face  burred  in  her  hands. 
,  She  turned  atoond  suddenly  at  his  approach.  She 
was  weeping.  '  . 

r  "  Now  J  understand  everything,"  she  sobbed.  **' You 
are  here  because  that  womln  made  you  ^uffei-  and  now 
she  ha^ comeback! to :yrOo.''^  .    :      . 
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.  Moved  hyltfac  sight  of  >th^.paBn  be'had  iitflicciedy  he 
stammered:  ,.••'•*'' 

^*  Ypu  are  wrojog,  littld  one*  It  isj.truei  that  I  am  go- 
ing back  to  Parisy  but  1 2(in  going  to^takeiyoU'  vpiillih'me.'' 
I  .  *;  Ob  I  that  isn't  true,  that  isn't  true  t  '-^  sb^  cried.' 

"I  swear  it." 

"  When  are  you  going?  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  NJ[<m  Dieu,"  she  sobbed. 

Hei  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  drew  her  to  ber 
feet  and,  supported  her  gently  to  the  door.  They 
walked  down  the  hill  toget^icr  and  when  they  reached 
the  river  he  made  her  sitxlown  bn  the  gra^^ssy  banlt  and 
crouched  down  beside  her.  He  could  feel  her  lieart 
beat  wildly  and  her  breath  come  in  short  gasps  and;  re- 
morseful foc.idiat  he  had  done,  ihe<  pot  bis^  a^hisf  about 
her  and  breathed  sweet,  comforting  words  into  her  ear. 
Moved  by  pity  and  trembling  with  desire,  he  did  not  try 
to  deceive  her;  and  he  wondered  how,  chained  to  the 
love  of  that  other  woman,  whose  slave  he  would  always 
be,  he  could  feel  the  things  he  was  whispering  in  Elisa- 
beth's ear. 

He  was  promising  her  that  he  would  "  love  her  well  " 
—  he  did  not  say  "  love  her  "  and  that  he  would  give 
her  a  pretty  little  apartment  near  his  own,  and  a  maid  to 
wait  on  her. 

She  grew  calmer  as  she  listened,  for  she  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  deceive  her  so  basely;  she  knew  by 
the  ring  of  his  voice  that  he  meant  all  he  was  saying. 
At  last,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  lady,  of 
being  the  friend  of  such  a  rich  and  distinguished  man, 
she,  a  friendless  servant  girl,   Elisabeth  was  carried 
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away  by  the  visioni  :  Pride,  gratitbde  "aiAd  cbvetou^ess 
mingled  with  her  love  for  Andre. 

Throtving;  her  aim^  aboat  his  hecjcv^she  doyered  his 
face,  with  passionate 'kisses  and  sitaTinn^red  t  "    .' 

^^  Irlove  you  sdl :  You  liave  taken  such  possession  of 
me!"  '     :  • 

Touched  to  the  heart,  Aridre;mu:r.mured3 

**  My  dear,  dear,  little  girl!  "  .  ^.  -    .•  .    ^ '  ' 

She  had  almost!  forgotten  ihendppeapaiilce  ^(  the 
stjf^nge  woman! who  had 'causedihes  such  agitdtioipkUit- 
tle  while  agio,  yet  an  unconaeious •  doubt  "Slill  hcW^ed'in 
her  mind  and,  in  aciaressing  tqne,  she  adked^    ^  ^  '^ 

**  Will  y»u  really  iove  me  as i  you  have  loved  me 
here?  ".  .'.:•.   i^^  ..••.•  ' 

Boldly  he  answek?ed:       •  ?    .  -  i  '   . 

"  I  wiU  loye  yon  aa'l  hanrie  loved  you  iiere;'*      ■     '^ 
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IT  was  at  the  close  of  a  dinner  party  consisting*  of 
men,  married  men,  old  friends,  who  sometime^  met 
together  without  their  wives,  like  bachelors,  as,  in 
former  days.  They 'had  eaten  for  a  long  while,'  and 
had  drunk  a  great  deal,  talked  on  every  subject  and  re- 
newed happy  memories  of  days  gone  by,  those  glowing 
membrfei  that  cause  the  lips  to  smile  and  the  heart  to 
tremble  ih' spite  of  ohesHf. 

Someone  said: 

**  Do  you  remember,  George,  our  excursion  to  Saint- 
Germain  T^ith  those  fwo'  young  girls  from  Mont- 
martre?" 

^^  Certainly!    Of  course  I  do/* 

And  they  brought  up  details,  this  and  that,  a  thousand 
little  things,  the  thoirghts  of  which  gave  them  pleasure 
even  nbw.  '       '  *    ' 

They  hajppened  to  speak  about  marriage,  arid  every- 
one said  in  a  serious  voice:  "Ohl  if  I  had  it  to  do 
o\^er  again!  ...'*-  George  Duportin  added: 
"  It  is  strange  how  ieasily  you*drop  into  it.  You  make 
up  your  mind  never  to  take  a  wife,  and  then  in  the  spring 
you  go  'away  into  the  conntry ;  the  weather  is  wavifn ;  the 
summer  promises  well ;  everything  is  in  bloom ;  you  meet 
a  ybung'girl  at  a  friend's  house  .  .;  .  presto!  it  is 
done.    You  come  home  married." 

Peter  Lefoile  cried  out:  '  "  Just  so!  that's  my  story, 
only    in    my    cate    the    circumstances    y/ere    pecufiar 
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His  friend  interrupted  him :  "  As  for  you,  you  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  You  surely  have  the  most 
charming  wife  in  the  ^orWy  sjip.is  pretty,  amiable,  in 
fact,  perfect;  certainly  you  arc  the  happiest  of  us  all." 

The  former  replied:      ,  ,    ;  .1 

"  Vm  not  responsible  for  that." 
,    *^  Why  not?"    ','[/.■' 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  .a  perfect  wife,  but  1  nriarricd 
her  because  I  had,  to," 

J-  Nonsense."   . ;  »      .   r  . 

**.  Yes-7  My  stpfy  is  as  (qllowa:  I  was  thirty  years 
old,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  marrying  than  I  did 
about  hanging  myself.  Young  girls  always  seemed  to 
me  insipid;  and, I  was  exceedingly  ifond.of  pleasure. 

**  In  the  monti^  of  M^y  }  was.  invited  to  the  wedding 
of  my  cousin  Simon  d'Erabel,  in  Normandy.  It  wa^  a 
real  Norman  weddingi-  The  people  sat  down^at  table 
at  five  o'clock  .l;i|  the, ^tempon;. and  at  eleven  o'clock 
they  were  still  eating,  Op  this  occa,siqn  I  was  assigned 
to  wait  on  a  Miss  Dumoulin,  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
colonel,  a  blonde  young  wopian  with  a  ^military  air»  well- 
formed,  fearless  and  verbose^,  /She  oxonopolized  me 
completely  all  day  long,  took  me  walking  in  the  park, 
made  me  dance  whether  I  wanted  to  or.  mot,  and  bored 
"1^..       ./      *^     '-..  .    ■      .  .  ,:.,   ..... 

**  I  said  to  myself;  .  •  I'll  bf^rjt;, to-day,  but  to-mor- 
row I'll  escape.     I've  enough.' 

*.*  About  eleven  o'clock  at  .night  t}^  women  retired  .to 
their  rooms  and  the  men  renriained  to  smoke  white  drink^ 
ing,  or  to  drjnk  while  smcJcing,  if  you  prefer:  ■ 

V  Through  the  pj)en  ijKJndow  covld.be  se^n  th^  rustic 
ball,  ikustic  lads  and  lasses  skipped  in  a  circle,  while 
they  sang  in  a  loud  voice  the^tyi?e  of  a  wild  dance  feebly 
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adcdmpanied' iby  two  vioiinistsrand  a.  dartncd^ ;  who 
it^d-  the  top  >  of  a  large  kitqhea  table  .tis  a  .^^tiorm* 
The  tumultuous  song  of  the  country  people  somctioi£S: 
completely  drowned  the  sound  of  the  instrHntteritsr  and 
the  jFeeble  musk,  torn  to  pieces  by  their  unicoiatiroUtid. 
voices,  seemed  to  hll  from  the  .sky  in  shreds,  in. .small: 
fragments  ol  sdattered  notes.  From  two  huge  casks 
s^ifround^d  by  flaftitng  torches  there  pouwd .djiik  for 
the  crowd.  Two  men  were  busy  rinsing  the  glasses,  tor 
bowls,  in  a  ttib  so  as  to  have  them  ready  as  (Quickly  as 
possible  to  ptaee  under  the  faticetB  from  which  rao  the 
red  ^thread  of  wine  or  the  golden  thread^of  pure  cider; 
and  the  thirsty  dancers,  the  sedaite  elderly  people,  the 
perspiring  girls  came  ther^  extending  their  arm- to  lake,. 
in  their  turn  whatever  kind  of  cup  they  could  iind^iind* 
throwiffg  badk  their  heads  took  copious  draughts  of 
whichever  drink  they  /preferred.  Oi>  one  . table. waw 
bread,  butter,  cheeses  and*  sausages^!  Everybody  took 
a  taste  from  time  to  time;  and  on  the  starlit  field,  this 
rational  and  energetic  fete  W^s  a  pleasure  to  behold 
and  made  me  want  to  drink  to  the:  health  df'itihose  huget 
casks,  and  eat  hard  bread  with  butter  and  a  raw  onion- 

"A  foolish  desire  took^  possession  oi  me  to  take  part 
in*  their  festivities  and  I  left  my  companibrks* 

I -must  acknowledge  that  I  waar  then  somewifaat  tipsy, 
and  soon  became  quite  drunk.  !  -      i 

^''l  seized  the  hand  of  a  strdng  peasant  girl  who  was 
out'of  breath,  and  I  made  her  skip  around  lively  until  1 
was  breathless.  After  drinking'  some  more  iwine^  1 
seized  another  }olly  girl  and,  to  refnesh.  myself  L  sWaki 
lo^vied  ai  full  bowl  of  cider,  and  I  began  to.  jamp^ about 
like  one  possessed.  !•         .i      .     ^ 

^'  I  was  supple,  the  lads  were  delighted,  and  wktched 
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me  as  they  tried  to  imitate  me;  all  the  girls  wanted  to 
dance  with  me  and  they  skipped  about  clumsily  with  the 
grace  of  cows.- 

^'At  last  after,  many  dances  and  gla»a  after  glass  of 
wine  and  cider,  I  becarhe  so  tipsy  about  two  a'^clock  in  the 
morning,  that  I  could  hardly  stand  up. 

''  I  was  conscious  of  my  condition  and  I  wanted  to  go 
to  my  bedroom.  The  chateau  w^s  Asleepi  silent,  and 
somber.  ,      >  ^ 

''  I  had  no  matches^  and  evdryon^  had  gone  to  bed. 
As  soon  as  I  was  inside  the  vestibule  I  wa$  jseized  with 
dizziness :  I  had  great  difficulty  in  iindiog  the  banister; 
at  last  I  came  Across  it  by  ehance,  as  I  w|ls  groping  about, 
and  I  sat  down  on  the  first  step  of  the  staircase  trying  to 
collect  my  ideas.  ... 

"My  bedroom  was  on  the.  third  flodr,  thp  third  door 
to  the  left.  Happily . I  had  m>t  f-orgottah  th^t*  Con- 
fident that!  I  remembered  correclilyi  I  got  iq)  ag^in,  but 
not  without  difficulty,  and  I  b^an  to  go  upstairs,  step 
by  step,  my /hands  gked  to  th^  iron  railing  to  prevent 
me. from  fallings  and  trying  my  best  not  tQ  maj^  any 
noise. 

)  **  Three  or  four  tinstes  my  foot  missed  the  foUorwing 
step,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees,  but  thanks  to  the  strength 
of  my  arms  and  my  great  determinatidni  1  avoided  roll- 
ing down  stairs. 

**  At  last  I  reached  the  third  story,  ^nd  I  groped 
about  in  the  corridor,  hugging  the  walis^  Here  was 
dne.door:  I  counted  '  one;:'  but  a^sudden  diz{^ine3S  made 
me  let  gd  the  wall  and  tutn  rourid  ih  an  erratic  circle 
that'ithrew,me  againsK  the  other  ^partition.  I  tried  to 
return  in  a  straight  line.  The  passage  was  long  and 
difficult,  but. at  last  I  came,  up  against  the  side  wall  and 
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I  onoe  more  carefully  felt  my 'way.  alteg.itf until  il  canie 
to '  anotfaer  door.  To  make  certain  that  I  wa&  not  mis- 
taiken,  I  agaia  counted  aloud:*'  two; '  and  I  continued 
walkings »  After  some  time  ' I  found  the  third,  and. I 
said :  *  three,  that's  mine,'  and  as  I  turned  the  key  in. 
the  loek  the  door  opeaed.  In  ispite  b£  my  trouble  I 
thought,  *  as  the  door  opens  it  must  be  my  i-o6jn,Vand'I 
advanced  in  the  darkness  after  closing  the-  door  softly. 

'^  I  came  up  against  something  soft,  my  couch,  and  I. 
stretched myself  out  on  it. 

**  In  my  condition  I  was  not  particular  to  loofcup  toy 
night  table,  for  my  candlestick,  or  my  matches;  It 
would  haive  taken  hie  two. hours  or  so.  I  would  have 
been!  cthat'thDe/undressingy  and.  perhaps  even  thei^il 
would  not  have  succeeded,  so  I-  did  not  attempt  it.  r 

**  I  took  off  my  shoes,  unbuttoned  my  v«st  ^hich  felt 
uncoimfortably  ti^g^,  and  loosening  my  trousers,  slept 
most  soundly. 

'^  I  must  hkve  been  sleeping  a  hm^  while,  when  I  was 
Suddenly  awakened  by  a /penetrating  voice  c&llii!ig.out 
quite  near  mc|:  *  What,' lazy  bonds,  still  asleep?  Do 
you  know  that  it  is  ten  o'clock  ?  ' 

"A  woman's  voice  replied:  *  Already  1  I  was  so 
tired  yesterday.' 

^'  Half  asleep,  I  asked  myself  what  this  conversation 
meant. 

"Where  was  I?    What  had- 1  done?,      . 

•*  My  raind^  warideredy  as  it  was  still  .wrapped  in  a 
thick  cloud.  The  first  voice  replied :  *  I  will  open  your 
curtains.' 

."And;  I  heard  .steps  approaching.  I  sat.  up  com- 
pletely bewildered.  Then  a  hand  was  placed  upon  my 
head.  I .  made  a  quick  movement.  The  voice  de- 
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mafideH  emphatically:  '  Who's  there?'  I  took  good 
care  nor  to  anfewer.  Two  angry  hatids  caught  hoid  of 
me.  In  my  turn  I  startled  someone,  then  a  terrible 
struggle  began.  Wc  fought,  overturning  the  furniture 
and  striking  against  the  walli. 

"  The*  woman's  voice  cried  o«it  in  a  frightened  tone : 
*Help,helpr 

"*  The  servants,  the  neighbors,  and  the  frightened 
ladiet  all  hurried  to  the  ^scene.  They  opened  the  shut- 
ters, and  drew  back  the  curtaim.  Itwas  grappfiog  with 
Goionel  Diimoudiil   ■   '    '•  r         < 

"  I  tod  slept  m  his  daughter's,  bed- 

-As  won  ds  w&'had  hceoiiepanated  I  fied  to  vny  rvkom, 
stupefied  through ifright;  I  >16eked 'myself  in*  and: sat 
down,  placing  my  fefet'oil  »<:hair,  for  my  ^hoes-ivere  in 
the  young  woman's  roomJ  I      ...        -    .  i 

^-  I  hearfd  a  great xcnrnnotion  thrpuighouti'the-  chateau, 
doors  opening  and  shutting,  whispering,  andira^  steps. 

^^  After/halSkn  faiDur  stmiicf  one  knotked  iat  my  door. 
I  cried,  !*'  Whol© there  ? '.  ^ .  it'  ww  my  .xmcle,  the  father  of 
the  yo^irqg-  man  wha hadbaettanardT^d  the-pnevious  even- 
ing, and  I  let  him  in.     '  -  ^    .:       i  .-    • 

•  '*  He  Wai  pale  and  furiously  angry,  and  he  was  very 
severe  with  me.  *  You  have  conducted  yourself  in  my 
house  like- a-  chirl,  do  ydu  hear. what  1  say?  '  Then  in 
a  softer  tone  he  added :  *  What  a  fool  of  an  idiot  3rou 
are  to  let  them  catfchjyou-thete  at'ten.o'clacfc  in  the 
morning!  Yoii- slept  like  a  log  in  that^Tooriii  instead  of 
going  as  soon  dfter as  possible.'/  , 

"  I  exclaimed:  *  But  uncle,  I  assure  you  that  there 
"Was- nothing  amissy  I  oiistook  my- door  becaubel  was 
tipsy.!  .  •  '  '•••  ^  '     '    .       * 

..  "  He  shrugged  hisr shoulders:  •:.*  Go  stlong,  don^  tell 
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me  any  such'  nonsense.'  I  raised  my  hand.  *  I  swear 
to  you  on  my  honor.'  My  uncle  continued :  *  Yes, 
that's  allri^ht,  ydu  are  in  duty  bouffd  to  say  that;' 

'^  I  became  angry  in  my^turn,  and  I  told  him  all  about 
my  mishap.  He  gazed  at  ime  in  astonishment,  not 
knowing  what  he  ought  to  believe* 

*'  Then  he  went  out  to  confer*  with  the  colonel.  I 
also  learned  that  a  kind  of  court  composed  of  mothers 
had  befen  iformed,  and  that  the  different  phases  of  the 
situation  ha=^  been  submitted  to  them. 
'  *•  An  hbJr  later  he  returned,  sat  down  with  the  air  of 
a  judge,  and  began :  *  Whichever  way  it  is,  I  sec  only 
6nt  way  but  df  it  for  you  and  that  is  to  marry  Miss  Du- 
moulih.'        '  ' 

"  I  was  so  frighttoed  that  I  jumped  up. 
'  ^•*  *  Do  that }  heVer  in  the  world  I ' 

"  He  gravely  asked:  •  What  do  ybii  intend  to  do 
then?'       '   -      : 

•  **  I  artlessly  replied :  *  Well  —  I  shall  leave  as  soon 
as  my  boots  are*' returned.*-  My  tjncle  teplied:  *  No 
joking  if  you  please.  The  colonel  has  resolved  to  blow 
but  your  brains  as  soon  as  he  sees  you;'  and  you  may  be 
sui'e  it  is  not^a  vain  threat.  I  suggested  a  duel,  but  he 
replied:     "  No,  I  tell  ybii  I  will  blow  his  brains  oiit." 

"  *  Let  us  now  look  at  this  question  ifotti  another 
standpoint. 

**  *  Either  you  ruineci  this  child  —  so  much  the  worse 
for  you,  my  boy,  young  girls  should  riot  be  treatied  thus, 
— '  dr'elsie  you  rtiade  a  mistake  because  ybti  were  tipsy,'  as 
you  say.  Then  so  much  the  worse' for  you.  You  Should 
Aot  have  ^aced'  yourSelf  in-  such  a  ifoolish  pk)sftion. 
Whichever  way  it  is  the  young  girl  has  lost  her  reputa* 
tiori,  for  the  explanations  of  a  drurtk&rd  are  rievir'be- 
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lieved. '   In  ithis  caae  «Ke  is  'th^  real  .victim^.  th<i  only 
victim.  .  Reflect'  '  •    t?;  :.  .    .  » 

*' And  he  depattcid  ^hik  I  :cri<Bd  .after  ^himi:  .^§ay 
what  you  Jike,  I  wdn!t  in^rry,hcjf*'  i  - 

'*  After  this  I  remaii^ed  djpnfe^a^hourj 

**  Then  my  aunt  came,  in  he^turji.  .Shei>^^%  weeping* 
She  tried  evei?y  wiayof  r^zsomi^gmti^,  mfi-  if^Q  one  be- 
lieved in  my  mistake  t  No  ope  could  brieve  .that  ^this 
yoving  girl  had  forgotten  to  lock,  her  do9r  yn  ^  house 
full  of  people.  The  cofetiel.had  .st^ucH  k^  ai^d  th;e 
wo^nd  had  been  bleedi(ig  $10^:  ppor^ing.  j  ],(,.^^./a  ter- 
rible scandal  that  qouid  «or  be  effaced.  -H  I  : .  ..  .4  , 
.  **  And  my  gqpd  aunt  dd^/.  .7  AU  tfei^csapa^,  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage;  perhaps  you  may  find  means  oi  es- 
cape while  discussing'  the'  itiarrl^ge  cqojra^t/  This  fvicw 
comforted  me.  And  J  cqn^fl|tpdj$9.,WtHemy.ofter. 
An  hour  later  I. left /oERifjfs:  ,1 

"  The  next  day  I  was  advised  that  my  suit  had-  hi^n 
granted.  So,  in  thme  w^k/s  time,  •  ^^  [I  <:pHl,d  ijot  find  an 
e?ccuse,  or  evade  it  in  ^^wary^.^ebansweipe  ppbUshed^ 
tjbe!  iqvitatiipns  ^ent'OMi^,  ;tti|e. contract  9tg^e4f  aTi4  om 
Monday  morning  I  foi^d  n^pelf.  in. the  Xfjiancel  of  a 
lighted  church,, by  the  s^de  Otf  a  .wiping  ypung  gio:!, 
having  previously,  swotn  to.  t^p  ,maypi?  that  I  con^jitjej^ 
to  take  hier  s^«  nay  fCopipaftion.-T-juutil  thie,  4?5ith.of  one 
of  us.  .,      .      , . 

"  I  had  not  scexi  her  siftce,  ^p4 1  glanced  siicjCTIays'  at 
her  vith  iUy-cpnceaM  a^tpn^i^iept.  .  Well,  fhe  W49  HQX 
ugly;  no  notjp.theka^rUgly-:  :  J[  said  toi wy^ejf, /iShe's 
oiie.whQ  wjU  nQt^augheveicy  d^y/.  .  ;  ; 
.  "  She  did  not  109k  at, me  pnce  Ufltil.cwpjpgf  s^^tyeM 
addressed  a  iBwrd  to pae.  ;    '      ,,   r    .     .      /' 

;"  Tp\Mard  the;  middle  QfithejnighitJ  jenjter^d  rfft  nup* 
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tial  chamber  intending  to  tell  her  my  mind,  for  I  was 
master  now. 

"  I  found  her  seated  in  an  apijchair,  dressed  as  for 

day,  her  eyes  red,  and  face  paid:  '  She  arose  as  soon  as 

I  watered  and  came  toward  me  with  a  seriows  a^r.     .    ^. 

Sir,^  said  she  to  me,  *  I  am  willing  to  do  what  you 

order  me.  '  I  will  kill  myself  if  you  wish/ 

'."She  looked  S9  pretty  in  this  heroine  role,  the.  daugh-^ 
ter  of  the  colonel,  that  I  emT)raced  her  as  I  had  a  right 
to,  an(3  soon  saw  th^t  I  had  not  been  fleeced. 

^*  I  have  been  married  ifiye  years,  and  1  have  never  re- 
gretted it  in  the  least." 

Peter  Letoile  stopped  speaking.  His  companions 
laughed.  One'of  them  said;  *^  Marriage  is  a  lot- 
tery ;  one  should  never  .chpbse  numbers,  those  drawn  at 
haphazard  are  the  test.'"        '       '  ., 

And  the  other  added  In  conclusion;  "Yes,  but  do 
not  forget  that  the  god  of  drunkards  chose  for  Peter.!^ 


i 


'    ■  .J. 
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TilEY  were  a  modeslt  xnidcJle-class  couple.  The 
husband  was  a  government,  employe  and  at- 
tended strictly,  to  his  duties.  His  name  was 
Leopotd'Bbnnin,  and  lie  was  a  youiig  man  whose  opin- 
ions oh  every  subject  \yere  precisely 'f^hat  they  should 
be.  He  had  been  brought  up  irira  religious  atmosphere, 
but  ever  since  the  Republic  had  shown  a  tendency  to- 
ward a  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  he  had 
become  less  strict  in  his  oDservances.  .  In  the  office,  he 
would  loudly  exclaim :  "  I  am  religious,  in  fact,  very 
religious;  but  biily  with  GoJ;  1  have  , no  use  for  the 
priests.,"  He  laid  claim,  above  all  things,  to  being  an 
upright  man  and,  swelling  his  chest,  went;  about  pro- 
claiming the  fact.  Of  course,  he  was  an  upright  man 
in  the  most  commonplace  acceptance  of  the  word.  He 
would  reach  the  office  on  time,  leave  at  the  stroke  of  the 
hour,  despatch  his  work  without  dawdling  and  was  al- 
ways most  punctilious  about  money  matters. 

He  had  wedded  the  daughter  of  an  impecunious  fel- 
low employe,  whose  sister,  however,  was  wealthy. 
Married  to  a  rich  man,  who  was  deeply  in  love  with  her, 
she  had  had  no  children,  a  fact  which  had  been  a  great 
sorrow  to  both,  and  consequently  she  had  no  one  but  her 
niece  to  whom  her  fortune  might  be  bequeathed. 

This  inheritance  was  the  prevailing  preoccupation  of 
the  family.  It  hovered  over  the  household,  and  even 
over  the  government  department,  in  which  Bonnin  was 
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employied. .   It  waa  whispered  around  that  **  the  Bphnins 
were  to  inherit  a  million.'' 

The  youAg  couple  were  alsio  childless,  a  fact  which. 
did  oot  distress  them  in  the  Least,  as  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  humdrum,  narrow  life.  Their  home, 
was  well-kept,  dean  and  thrifty;  they  were  .both  very 
placid  and  calm,  and  they  firmly  believed  that  a  child 
would  upset  their  tranquillity. and  interfere  with  their 
habits. 

.  Th^y  would  not  have  endeavored  to  remain  without 
heirs.;  but,  ..since  Heaven. had  not  blessed  them  in  that 
particular  respect,  they  thought  it  was  no  doubt! for  the 
best.  i  J  , 

The  wealthy  aunt,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled,, 
and  was  profuse  with  practical  advice.:  Years  agoi  she 
had  vainly  tried  a  number  of  methods  recommended  by 
clairvoyants  and  her  women  friends,  and  since  she  had 
reached  the  age  where  all  thought  of  offspring  had  to 
be  abandoned,  she  had  heard  of  many  more,  which  she 
supposed  to  be  unfailing,  and  which,  she  persisted  iri  re- 
vealing to  her  niece.  Every  now  and  then  she  would  in^ 
quire:.  "Well,  have  you  tried  what  I  told  yoii  about 
the  other  day  ?  " 

Finally  she  died.  The  young  people  experienced  a 
delighted  relief  which  they  sought  to  conceal  from  them- 
selves ^  well  as  .from  the*  outside  world.  Qjftcn  one^s 
conscience  is  garbed  in  black  while  the  soul  sings  with 

They  were  notified  that  a  will,  had  been  deposited 
with. a  lawyer,  and  they  w€nt  to  the  latter's  office: im- 
mediately after  leaving  the  church.    . 

The  aunt,   faithful  to  her.  life-long,  idea,  had.be- 
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queathed  her  fortkirie  to  their  first-bom  child,  with  the 
provision  that  the  income  was  to  be  used  by  the-  parents 
until  their  decease.  Shoald  the  younfg  ooaple  have  no 
offspring,  within  three  years^  the  money  was  16  go  to  the 
poor  and  needy.  •      ■ 

They  were  completely  overwhelmed.  Bonnin  col- 
lajjsed  and"  stayed  aWay  from  the  office  for  a  week. 
Wheh  he  recovered^  be  resoHved  with  suddert  energy  to 
become  a  parent. 

.He  persisted  in  hfeendcafvors  fbr  six  months,  until 
he  was  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  He  remem- 
bered ^11  the- hints  hi«  aunt  had  giveh  and  put  them  into 
practice  conscientiously,  but  without  results.  His  des- 
pbrate.  :detefmmation^  lent  him  a  factitiotis  strength, 
which,  however,  proved;  almost  fatal. 

•  He  became  hopelessly  •an«mic.  His  physiciati  tftood 
m  dread  of  tuberculosis,  and  terrified  him  to  stich  an  ex- 
tent, th^t  he  fbrthwith  resumed  his  peaceful  Habits  and 
b^anai  restorative  treatment.  '    •' 

:Brbad;Tumars  had  begun  to  float  arounci  the  depart- 
mertt.  Allr'the  cletrks  had  heard  about  the  •  disappoint- 
ing will^^  and  they  made  much  fun  over  what  they  termed 
the  "  million  franc  clause." 

Some. ventured  to  give  Bonnin  facetious  advice;  while 
others  offered  themselves,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
distressing  clause.  One  tall  fellow,  especially;  who  had 
the.  reputation  of  being  ijuite  a  roue  and  whdse  rnany  af- 
fairs were  notorious  throughout  the  department,  teased 
hini'Conitantly  with  veiled  alltisions,  broad  hrrits  and  the 
boast  Jthat- he,' *Moifel,'xfouId  make  hirt,  Bonnin,  inherit 
in  about  twenty  minutes.'      ^      • 

Howiever,  one  day,  B6nt\iri  became  suddenly  infuri- 
ated, and  jumping  out  of  his  chair,  his  quill  behind  his 
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ear,  he  shouted:  *' Monsieur,  you. are  a  cur;  if  I  did 
not  respect  myself,  I  would  spit  in  your  face." 

Witnesses  were  despatched  to  the  antagonists,  and  for 
days  the  whole  department  was  in  an  uproar.  They 
were  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  and  out  of  the  offices, 
meeting  in  the  halls  to  discuss  some  important  point  and 
to  exchange  their  views  of  the  affair.  Finally  a  docu- 
ment was. drawn  up  by  the  four  delegates  and  accepted 
by  the  interested  parties,  who  gravely  shook  hands  and 
mumbled  a  few  words  of  apology  in  the  presence  of  the 
department  chiefs 

During. the  month  that  followed,  the  two  men  bowed 
ceremoniously  and  with  affected  courtesy,  as  became  ad-r 
versaries  who  had  met  on  the  field  of  honor*.  But  on6 
day,  they  happened  to  collide  against  each  other  in  the 
hall,  outside  of  the  office,  whereupon  Monsieur  Bonnitt 
inquired  with  dignity:  :•  I  trust  I  did  not  hurt  you, 
Monsieur  ?  "  And  Monsieur  Morel  replied :  **  Not 
in  the  lea^^  ^t<^sieur.'' 

Aiter  that  encounter,  they  Saw  fit  to  speak  a  few 
words  whenever  they  met  And  little  by  little  they  be-^ 
came  niQre  friendly,  appreciated  one  another  and  grew 
to  be.inseparablep. 

But  Leopold  was  unhappy.  *His  wife  kept  taunting 
him  with  allusions,  torturing  him  with  thinly  veiled 
sarcasm. 

And  the  days  were  flitting  by.  --.  One  year  had  already 
elapsed  since  the  aunt's  demise.  The  inheritance  seenned 
lost  to  them. 

When  sitjting  down  to  dinner  Madame  Bonhin  would 
remark:  ,  "  We  have  not  very  much  to  eat;  it  would  be 
different. if  we  were' well*off." 

Or,,  when  Leopold  was  ready  to  start  for  the  office. 
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his  wife  would  hand  him  his  cane  and  observe:     "  If 

we  had  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  francs,  you  would 

not  have  to  kill  yourself  working." 

,    When  Madame  Bonnin  went  out  on  a- rainy  day,  she 

would  invariably  murraiar:     *?  If  we  had  a  carriage,  I 

would  not  be  compelled  to  rum  my  clothes  on  a  day  like 

this."         ' 

t    In  fact,  at  all  times,  she  seemed  to  blame  her  husband, 

ret)dering  him  aloiie  responsible  for  the  state  6f  affairs 

and  the  loss  of  the  fortune. 

Finally,  growing  desperate,  he  took  her  to  a  well- 
I^nown  physician,  who,  after  a  lengthy  consultation,  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  and  declared  he  could  discover  noth- 
ing unusual ;  that  similar  cases  were  of  frequent  occur- 
i^encp;  that  it  was  the  same  with  bodies  as  with  minds; 
f^at,  after  having  seen  so  many  couples  separated 
through  incompatibility  of  temper,  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  some  who  were  childless  because  of  physical  in- 
adaptability. The  consultation  cost  forty  francs. 
,  A  year  went  by,  and  war  was  declared  between  the 
pair,  incessant,  bitter  war,  almost  ferocious  hatred. 
And  Madame  Bonnin  never  stopped  saying  over  and 
over  again :  "  Isn't  it  dreadful  to  lose  a  fortune  be- 
cause, one.  happens  to  have  married  a  fool  I  "  of"  to 
fhipk  that  if  I  had  married  another  man,  to-day.  I  would 
have  an  income  of  forty  thousand  francs!  "  or  again: 
ViSome  people  are. always  in  the  way.  They  spoil  every- 
thing."   .- 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  the  tension  becatne  well- 
nigh  insufferable.  ^Qne  night,  fearing  a  terrible  scene, 
^ftd  \D0t  knowing  how  to  ward  it  off,  Leopold  brought 
his  friend,  Frederic  Morel,  with  whom  he  had  almost 
hfbd  a  d\»el,  home  with  him.     Soon  Morel 'became  the 
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friend  of  the  house,  the  counselor  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  expiration  of  the  delay  stipulated  in  the  will  was 
drawing  near;  only  six '^months  more  and  the  fortune 
would  go  to  the  poor 'and  needy.  And  little,  by  little 
Leopold's  attitude  toward  hh  wife  changed.  He  too, 
became  aggressive,  tauntingy  would  make  obscure,  in- 
sinuations, mentioning  in  a  mysterious  way  wives  of 
clerks  who  had  built  up  their  husbands'  careers. 

Every  little  while  he  would 'bring*  up  sAme  story  of 
promotion  that  had  fallen  to  the  luck  of  some  obscure 
clerk.  **  Little  Ravinot,  whb^was  xitily  a  supcrnumcr- 
ary  five  years  ago,  has  been  madeGhief-Clerk."  Then 
Madame  Bonnin  would  r^ly :  "  It  certainfly  is  not  you 
who  coiild  accohiplish  anytMrtg  like  that/' 

Leopold  would  shrug  his  shoulders. . 

"As  if  he  did: more  than  anyone  dse^l  He  has  a 
bright  wife,  that  is  all;  She  captivated  the  head  of  tine 
department  and  mow  gets  •everything  sb^  wants/  In 
this  life  we  ha^e  to  look  oat  that  we' are  not  fooled  by 
circumstances."  •  i  :■     r  .  /      .        ' 

What  did  he  rially  mean?  Whardid  she  iinffer? 
What  occui?red  ?  ^  Each  of  thonr  had  a  ^  calendar  cm 
which  the  days  <  which  separstted  ibem  ftpm  the  futal 
term  were  marked ;  and  every  week,  they  were  overcome 
by  a  sort  of  madness,  a  desperate  rage,  a  wild,  exas- 
peration so  that  they  felt  capable  of  committing  a  crime 
if  necessary. 

And  then  one  morning,  Madame  Bonnin  with  shining 
eyes  and  a  radiant  face,  laid  her  hands  on  her  husband's 
shoulders,  looked  at  him  intently,  joyfully  and  whis- 
pered :  "  I  believe  that  I  am  *  enceinte/  He  experi- 
enced such  a  shock  that  he  almost  collapsed;  and  sud- 
denly clasping  his  wife  in  his  arms,  he  drew  her  down  on 
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his  knee,  kissed  lier  likftn  bd^ved^child' atid>  over- 
whelmed by  emotion,  ^bbed  alodd.i     n 

Two  mondifl  later^  doubt  ( was  no  lohgec  pofisible.  >  He 
went  withher  to  a  physiciaA  and  bad  the  .latter  toake  out 
a  certificate  which  he  handed  to  the  executor  of  the  wUL 
TheJawyer  stated  i  dbat^.  ii;iaanuich  as  the  child  existed, 
whether  born  or  unborn,  he  could  do  nothing  hut  how.  to 
circumstances,  and  would  ipostpone  the .  tejcecutiooi'  of 
the  will  until  the  birth  of  the  heir:  .      /.    .      I   / 

A  boy  wa«  bom,  whom  they  chrtst»ed  Dieudonne,  in 
remembrance; of  the  .practice^ in  royAl/hoiisehoIds.   .<    i 
.,  They  were  very  lich..    a   .*   '?,       /  • 

One  evening,  when  M.,  Boriilin.  came  honsbe^ — his 
friend  Frederic  MorelwiiS:t6  diflei^ith  them:-^-^yhis  wife 
remarked  casually::  ^' I  faave>  just  requested  our,  fritod 
Frederic  neVer  to  enter  this  houoe  aglin.  He  insulted 
nae."  Leopold  looked  at  her  .for  at  isecond.witht  a  light  of 
gratitudie.  in  hit  eyes,  .and  then  he  opened  his < arms;  she 
Qew  to  him.  and  they  kussled  each  other  tenderly,  like  the 
good,  united,  upright  little  couple  that  they  were. .  - 
>tAnd  4t  is  f»forth  while  to  hear  Madame  Bonnin  dis- 
cuss, the)  iWiomen  whd  hdvtt  transgressed  for  love  and. thb^e 
that  a. great  passion!  has  throiyn  into 'sin.   /  ' 
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^^\1|'  Y  HY,  there'*  ;Miii?tl,"  somebody  near  me 
exclaimed. 

I  tvirned  to  Ipok^at  t^^  maa  designated, 
because,  for^some  tim^  pas^,  I  had  wanted  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  tha|t  Pon  Juan,  ... 

He  wa^  not  young.  liis  grayish  hair  bore  a  dis- 
tant, resemblance  to  thqse  fur, bonnets  tl^t  arejin  n$c) 
with  ^certain; Northern  rac^;and  his  silky  bi^ard,  which 
spread,  fan-like  over  his  chest,  also  bore  a  resemblance 
to  fur.  ]tie  was  conversing  with  a  wom^n  a^nd  bending 
oyer  her,  t;he  w;hi}e  he  spoke  in  a  low, .  qarcssiag  tone 
and  lo9k^d  ^tr  ^er  with  eyefi  full,  of ,  admiration  and 
homagf^.;    . .     ,.,■:■     -'..-■' 

J  knew  his  Ufe,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  wa^ 
copimon  property.  He  had  ■  ^cen  m^dty  in  love  sev- 
eral, times  and  tragedies  in  whi^  hi$  name  was  woven 
had  tak^A  pla(;e^  People  ^poke.of  him  as  a  fascinatingt 
almost  irresistible ,, man.  . /When  I  qi;ie9ti.oned  those 
women  who;  laud^*hini.  th?  mofltr  they  would  always 
say  the  same  thing:  ''    ;  j; 

;  '*  J  do^^'t  know  •  ..  .  it  is  magnetism." 
;' He,;  was,  certainly  not  goodTlppking.  He  possessed 
nonerpf  thei^aitures  with  which  we  u^^lly  ^ndo^  ladies' 
men.  I  wondered  curiously  wJhat  jus  fa^^cination  cpyld 
bfB. ,  Was : it ihi§. intellect.?  I  h^^d  neven  heard  anybody 
qifote  him  or  jeyefi  praise  his  naind  «  •  .^  Was.  it  hi$ 
gli^PQe?  ♦  ..:,,.  Perhjaps  •  .  .  Qy.  ,his  voice? 
•  .  ,    ,,^  The. voices  of  some  people,  have  irresistible 
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sensual  qualities,  the  taste  of  delicious  delicacies.  One 
hungers  after  them. and  th^  sqynd  of.  their  words  pene- 
trates one.  like  the  flavor  of  a  tit-bit. 

A  friend  of  mine  passed.     I  asked : 

"  Do  you  know  M.  Milial?  '* 

"Yes." 

"Well,  introduce  <nc,  ^lon't  ybii?'' 

A  few  ntomchti  later  wfe  -were  shaking  hands  and  be- 
ginning to  talk.  His  conversation  was  agreeible;  very 
much  to  the  point,  but  it  was  by  no  means  wonderful. 
His  voice,  in  truth,  was  fine,  soft,  riiusical  and  caressing; 
^till,'  I  h'ad  heard  mori  fascinating  voices.  One  listened 
to  him  with  pleasure,  the  same  as  one  would  look  with 
delight  on  a  pretty  brook.  No  mental  tension  was  re- 
quired to  f <rffow  his  lead".  'H6  "  soUs-eritendii  "  excited 
on^'s  curiosity,  no  suspense  tfept  one  "on!  the  al^t.'  rlis 
conversation  was  restful,  so  to  speak,  and  did  not  excite 
a  wiW' desire  to  f^^y  aiid  contradkt,h6r  call  "for  ex- 
pressions of  dclfghted  approval.  Besides,  it  Was^s  easy 
to  answer  him  as  \t  was  to  listen'  to  •  him.  *  Tlie  reply 
sprang  spontaneotrsly  to  one's  lips  as  soefn  a^  he  ceased 
spcfaking  and'  the  phrases  went'  straight  to  him,  as  if 
what  he  had  sard ^madfe  them  gUih  forth  (julte  naturally 
from  one's  mouth.  -/ 

But  soon  a  th^ght  struck  me.  •  I  khew  him  but  a 
few  minutes,  yet  i<!  seeriied  to  me  as 'If  he  were  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  artd  thslt  all' of  himf  iV^*^ ^ariiiUar  to  me; 
his  face,  his  gestut^s,  his  vblce  and  his  i^as: 

After  a  shdrt  chat  he  hdd  taken'  possession  of  my  in- 
ricrmdst'ielf ;  all  the  d66rt  stood  open  betweeH  ins  arid, 
had  he  invited  them,  I  might  haVe  entrusted  urito  him 
confidences  that  ohe  generally  reserved  for  one's  most 
intimate  friends. 
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r  There  was  certainly  something  mysterious  about  it. 
Those  barriers  which  exist  between  people  and  that  time 
slowly  demolishes  through  similarity  of  tastes,  feelings 
and  intellectual  culture,  seemed  not  to  exist  between  us 
and  no  doubt  they  did  not  exist,  either,  between  the  vari- 
ous other  people,  women  and  men,  whom  chance  threw 
across  his  path.  -  ■   i 

After  a  half-hour's  chat  we  took  leave  of  one  an- 
other, with  the  mutual  promise  that  we  would  nieet 
often,  aiid  he  gave  me  his  address,  after  having^  in- 
vited me  to  take  hincheon  with  him  on  the  following 
day.  ' 

As  I  forgot  what  hour  he  named,  I  arrived  the  next 
day  at  his  rooms:  in  advance  of  the  ^ecified  time; the 
was  not  at  home.  An  impassive  man  opened  the.  door 
and  led  th^  way  into  a  handsome  drawing  roomi'  It 
was  a  little  dark,  but  oh!  how  attractive  and  dignified! 
I  felt  at  home  immediately.  How  many  times  I  have 
noted  the  influence  of  surroundings  on  mind  and  charac- 
ter I  There  are  rooms  in  which  one  always  feels  stupid; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  one  feels  full  of.  dazi- 
zling  wit.  Some,  although  bright'  and  gilded,  exert  a 
melancholy  influence;  others,  although  furnishetlinmild 
colors,  cheer  the  soul.  Our  eyes,  like  our  hearts,  have 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  of  which  often  we  khbw  nothing! 
and  which  they  impose  upon  us  quite  unawstred.  T'fae 
harmony  of  furnishings  and  hangings^  the  general  ef* 
feet  of  a. roomy  a(*t  instantly  on  our  intellectual  na?ture^ 
in  the  same  way  that  the  air  of  the  forest,  the  beach  or 
the  mountains  modifies  our  physical  bein^.     t  '     < 

I  sat  down  on  a  divan  hidden  beneath  cushions  and 
suddenly  felt  myself  borne  up,  supported  and  encased 
by  those  little  feather  bags  covered  with  silk  slips^  as  if 
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the  shape  and  place  of  my  body  had  already  been 
marked  out  on  that  couch. 

Then  I  looked  about  me.  There  was  nothing  showy 
in  the  room;  everywhere,  the  eye  rested  on  handsome 
objects,  on  rare  and  simple  furniture,  oh  Oriental  cur- 
tains that  did  not  look  as. if  thsy  had  been. bought  at 
the  Louvre,  but  brought  from  the  interior  of  a  seraglio, 
and,  opposite  to  where  I  sat,  on  the  portrait  of  a  woman. 

It  was  a  half-sized  portrait  and  showed  the.  head 
and  upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  the  hands,  which 
were  clasped  on  a  book.  She  was  bare-headed,  young, 
and  her  hair  was  arranged  in  two  flat  bands  that 
framed  her  white  brow.  A  sad  smile  hovered  around 
her  lips.  Was  it  because  her  head  was  bare  or  because 
of  her  absolutely  natural  attitude,  but  n^ver,  in  my 
whole  life,  had  a  picture  appeared  to  me  t6  be  so  at 
home  in  its  surroundings.  Almost- all  those  I  have 
ever  seen^  seem  to  be  on  exhibition,  the  lady  wearing 
gala  robes,  a  becoming  head^dness,  an  air  of  knowing 
full  well  that  she  is  posing^  first  for  the  artist  and  then 
for  all  those  who  will  gaze  upon  her  subsequently,  or 
assuming  a  careless,  attitude,  in  a  cunningly  devised 
**  neglige.'^ 

Some  ar^  standing,  with  haughty  mien,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  their  peerless  beauty.  .Others  smile  down 
up6n  the  spectator,  from  their  .irames,  and  all  have 
something,  a  flower  or  a  jewel,^a  fold  in  their  gown  or 
a  curve  in  their  lip,  that  one  knows  the  artist  hasi  added 
for  effect  Whether  they  weaf  hats  or  mantillas,  or 
nothing  save  their  own  ttesses,  one  divines  that  there 
is  ^something  not  quite  natural  about  them.  What  is 
it?  One  :cannot  tell,  as  one  hds  never  known  them, 
but  one  can  feel  it.  They  seem  to  he  visiting  some- 
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where>  'at  the  homeg  of  people  they  wish  to  impress, 
to  whom  they  wish  ta  appear  in  the  best  possible  light, 
hnd  they  have' stadied  their  attitude,  whethec  it  be 
haughty  or  unassuming. 

*  Whkt  could  be  iaid  of  this  one,  though?  She  was 
at  home  and  alone.  Yes,  she  was  alone,  for  she  smiled 
as  one  smiles  when,  all  by  oneself,  one  thinks  of  some* 
thirig  sad  ahd  sweet,  and  not  as  if  she  were:  being 
watched.  She  was  so  absolutely  at  home  and  alone 
that  she  created  a  void  in  the  large  roonl.  All  by 
herself  she  filled  and  inhabited  and  animated  it;  a  lot 
of  people  might  come  in  and  talk  loud  and  even  sing; 
but  she  would  always  sit  there,  quite  alone;  smiling 
her  lonely  smile;  and  she  alone  would  lend  aninnation 
to  the  room  by  her  glance. 

Her  glance  was  unique.  It  fell  straight  on  me, 
caressing  and  motionless,  but  unseeing. 

All  pictures  know  they  are  being  looked  upon  and 
they  answer  with  their  eyes,  with  eyes  that  see,  that 
think  and  that  follow  one  about,  from  the  minute  one 
enters  the  room  they  inhabit,  until  one  departs. 

That  picture  saw  me  not,  saw  nothing,  although  its 
glance  was  directed  at  me.  I  recalled  to  mind  the 
strange  verse  of  Baudelaire : 

"  And  your  eyes  that  draw  like  a  pictured s  eyes^ 

They  did,  in  reality,  draw  me  in  an  irresistible 
manner,  they  threw  me  into  a  strange  turmoil,  those 
painted  eyes  that  had  lived  and  that  perhaps  were  still 
living.  Oh !  What  seduction  and  infinite  charm,  like 
a  passing  breeze,  like  an  evening  sky  all  pink  and  lilac 
and  blue  and  a  little  melancholy,  like  the  night  that 
succeeds  it,  came  from  that  dark  frame  and  from  those 
mysterious  orbs  1     Those  eyes,  those  eyes  create^  by  a 
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few  paint-brush  strokes,  held  in  their  depths  the  mys- 
tery of  what  seems  to  be  and  yet  is  not,  of  what  can 
lurk  in  the  eyes  .of  a  woman,  of  what  causes  love  to  fill 
our  hearts. 

The  door  opened  and  M.  Milial  came  in*  He  ex- 
cused himself  for  being  late.  I  excused  myself  for  be- 
ing in  advance.     Then  I  said: 

"  Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  you  who  that  lady 
is?" 

He  replied: 

"It  is:  my  mother,  who  died  when  she  was  quite 
young." 

And  then  1  knew  from  whence  was  derived  the  irre- 
sistible fascination  of  the  man  I 
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ALEXANDER 

ON  this  particular  dayy  as:  usual,  at  iour  o'clock, 
Alexander  brought  to  the  door  of  the  small 
hQuse.ioccupied  by  tihe  Marabalie  famrly,  the 
three-wheeled  invalid  chair  in  Vhioh  he  rolled  his  old 
paralytic  mistress  until  six  li'clock  according  to  the  doc- 
tpr's  prderS.  . 

As  soon  as  he  had  placed  this  light  vehicle  against  the 
step,  ia  the  very  best  place  for  the  large  lady  to  get  in, 
he  re-entered  the  house,  and  shortly  there  was  heard 
within,  a  very  angry  voice,  the  harsh  voice  of  ian  old 
soldier,,  who  :waft  swearing  most  loudly:"  tt  was  the 
master's  voice,  th*  retired  captain  of  infantty,  Joseph 
Maraballe.    ;  f       .    .    .      ,      ; 

There  was  the  sound  of  doors  skmming,  the  sound  of 
chairs  b^ing  overturned,  the  sound  of  restless  steps,  and 
then  all  was  qukt,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Alexander  re- 
appeared on  the  curbsCdne,  using  all  his  strength  to  sup- 
port Mrs.  Maraballe  who  was  exhausted  after  having 
walked  down  the  steps.  /When^  she  had,  after  some  pain, 
seated  herself  iti  the  rolling  diair,'  Alexander  went  be- 
hind, seized  the  bar.thart  was  li^ed  tio  i^o^H  the  Conveyance 
and  wheeled  it  to  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

Every  day  they  went  in  the  sanic  waf  through  the 
small  city  and  were  respectfully  saluted  by  evfetyone. 
Perhaps  (he  greetings  were. as  much  intended  for  the 
servant  as  f or. thei, mistress,. for  as  she  was  l<jved  and 
respected  ,hy  c^ypryon^^  he,  this  oid  troopet-  with  his^ 
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white  beard,  his  patriarchal  beard,  was  considered  the 
model  domestic. 

The  July  sun  shone  fiercely  on  the  street,  flooding  the 
low  houses  with  its  dreadful  glare.  Dogs  were  sleeping 
on  the  sidewalk  withifx  thcj  line  of  shade  made  by  the 
walls,  and  Alexander,  panting  a  little,  hastened  his  steps 
as  he  wanted  to  reach. as  sood  as  {iossiblei  the  aVenitfe  tltkt 
lied  to  the  water..  1 

Mrs.  Maraballc  was  already  asleep  under  lier  Whtte 
umbrelU,  Jthe  point  of  which  not  being  held,  occasionally 
pressed  against  the  face. of  the  impassive  man: 

When  they  reached  Linden  Lane,  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  she  awoke,  and  said  in  a  kindly  voice :  ^ 

*'  Go  slower,  my  poor  boy,  this  excessive  hea'6  will  kill 
you."  .    ..: 

*  This  good  woman  in  her  unconscious  selfishness,  'did 
not  think  that  the  reason  why  she  wanted  to  go  slower 
^w  was  jbiecauae  she  iwas  jshaded  by  the  treek.  ' 

Near  this  road  arched  by  Linden  trees  the  Navette 
runs  a  tortuousi  courie  between  'twof  o^  bf  Willbws. 
Th^  gurgling  eddies,  Ithe  wattr  flowmg  over  toeks,  the 
swift  tunrns  in  the  current,  all  along  the  walk  made  a 
sweet  song  of  running,  water  and  made  the  air  cobl  and 
damp./         ,.  •/  ^  .  •  •'••'•' 

Aftcir  having  bre^thfed  .arid  smelled  the  damp  charm 
of.  the  place  for  somettinke  Miis.  Mafaballesiiid: 

/!  Well,  I  jEcelibietter.  But  he  As  bot  in  a  good  humor 
to-day."  ..'.-.  -      ",    i.       .'.!  •  fli  ^''  •''  •  •-       •' 

Alexander  ijeplied :  :    ti        /    >.     ■    :'     '      ' 

"  Oh,,  no  isideed,  maxiam^V  .        ^         !  •'    -"' -    =  ■' 

For  thirtyrfi.ve  years  heihadvserved  in  thi^  feoilsehold, 
fir<9t  as  o;:derly.  to )the 'Officer,  then  simply  ^sf  valet  because 
he,  would  not  leave  his  maidter^tandfdi^  th^  last  iriid  years 
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he  had  wheeled  his  mistress! every  afternoon  along  the 
narrow  roads  surrounding  the  city. 

The  rbsult  of  this  long;  faithful  service,  this  daily  tete- 
a-tete,  was'  that  there  sprang  up  a  sort  of  familiarity  be- 
tween./the  old  laciy  and  tiie  old  servant,  affectionate  on 
her  part,  deferential  on  his. 

He  spoke  about  the  household  affairs  as  one  does  to 
an  eijuahr:  Their  chief  subject  of  conversatloA  and  anx- 
iety was  the  bad  characterof  the  captain,  who  had  been 
embittcfed  by  a  long  career  begun  brilliantly,  but  which, 
owing  to  not  having  been  promoted,  terminated  without 
^lory. 
.  Mrs.  Maraballe  continued !    ' 

"As  f6r!bebg  in  a  bad  humor,  I  should  say  that  he 
was  in  a  bad  humor.  He  has  bcten  so  too  often  since 
he  left  the  service." 

Alexander  sighing,  finished  the  thought  of  his  mis- 
tr^sss.  •    '  '■.:•<. 

"Oh I  madam  can  tell  that  he  is  so  every  day  and 
that  he  was  the  saitie  before  he  left  the  army.** 

."  That  is  true.  But  really  the  man  has  not  had  a 
chance.  He  began  by  doing  a  brave  act  which  gained 
him  a  decoration  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  then  from 
twenty  to  fifty  he  could  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, although  he  had  every  reason  to  think  when  he  first 
entered  the  army  that  he  would  at  least  have  been  made 
a  colonel  by  the  time  he  retired." 

"  Madam  may  still  say  that  it  is  his  f^ult,  after  all. 
If  he  had  not  always  been  as  gentle  as  a  riding  whip, 
his  superiors  would  have  liked  him  better,  and  shown 
him  more  favors.  It  is  not  to  anyone's  advantage  to 
be  harsh,  one  should  try  to  please  to  be  well  thought  of. 
.    "  Ife^des  it  lis  our  fault  that  he  treats  us  as  he  doesi; 
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for  we  prefer  to  stay  with  htm,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
others." 

Mrs.  M;arabaUo  thought:  '*  Oh  I  how.  this  has  been 
going  on  for  years  md  years/.'  and  she.  brought  to  mind 
the  daily  brutalities  of  her  husband  whom. she  had  mar- 
ried so  long  ago,  because  he  was  a  handsome  ^officer,  had 
been  .decorated  when  youAg,  and  had  a  ^  future,  before 
him,  as  we  say«     What  mistakes  one  makes  in  .life  1 

She  continued  in  a  low  voice: 

^^  Let  us  stop  awiiile,  my  poor  Alexander,  and  rest 
yourself  pn  a  bench.*'  •     • 

It  was  a  small  wooden  bench  somewhat  rotten,  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  turn  in  the  lane  for  the  comfort 
of  Sundi^y  strollers.;  Whenever  he  reached  this  place, 
Alexander  used  to  whistle  a  few  moments  as  he  nested 
on  the  bench. 

He  sat  there,., ami  with  a  familiar  gesture  of  pride 
held  in  his  hands  his  white  beard  which  spread  out  like 
a  fan;  he  squeezed  it  and  then  stroked  it  in  his  hand 
until  he  reached  the  point,  which  he. held  a  few  seconds 
on  the  pit  of  his  stomach  as  though  noting  and  measur- 
ing once  more  the  great  length  of  this  grdwth. 

Mrs.  Maraballe  recommenced: 

**  As  for  me,  I  have  married  him  and  so  it  is  but 
natural  that  I  should  bear  his  injustice^  but  what  I  don't 
undersl-and  js  that  you  have  borne  with  him  also,  my 
brave  Alexander  1  " 

He  moved  his  shoulders  slightly  and  only  said: 
**  Oh  I  yes  — Madam.",: 

She  continued :  • 

**  Really.  I  have  often  thought  about  it.  You  were 
h^ff  orderly  when  I  married  him,  and  you  were  obliged 
tp  put  up  .with  him-.    But  afterwards,  why  cHd  you  staj 
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with  us  when  wc  pay  you  so  little  and  treat  you  so  badly^ 
besides  which  you  should  have  done  like  everyone  else^ 
settle  down,  married,  had  children,  brought  up  a 
family.'* 

He  continued: 

"  Oh !  madam,  it  is  different  in  my  case."  Then  he 
said  no  more;  but  stroked  his  beard  as  though  be  were 
ringing  a  bell  that  resounded  within  him,  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  pull  it  out,  and  he  rolled  his  frightened 
eyes  like  a  man  overcome  with  embarrassment. 

Mrs.  Maraballe  followed  out  her  thought. 

"You  are  not  a  peasant.  You  have  been  edu- 
cated— •' 

He  interrupted  her,  saying  with  pride : 

"  I  studied  to  be  a  surveyor,  madam.*' 

"  Then  why  have  you  remained  with  us,  and  wasted 
your  life?" 

He  stammered: 

'  ^^  This  is  how  it  is  I  this  id  how  it  is !     It  is  the  fault 
of  my  disposition." 

"  How  the  fault  of  your  disposition?  " 

**  Yes,  when  I^once  become  attached  to  anyone,  I  be- 
come attached  and  there's  nothing  more  to  be  done."    ' 

She  began  to  laugh. 

'*  Well,  you  need  not  think  you  can  make  me  believe 
that  the  good  conduct  and  amiability  bf  Maraballe  has 
attached  you  to  him  for  life.'* 

He  twisted  on  his  seat,  his  head  very  much  bent  down, 
and  he  itiuttered  through  the  long  hair  of  his  mustache : 

"  It  is  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  yours!  " 

The  old  woman  who  possessed  a  very  sweet  face, 
crowned  —  between  the  forehead  and  hat  —  by  a  i5ft6wy 
line  of  crimped  hair,  which  was  carefully  put  up  in  curl- 
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p^pens  ^very  day  and  shone  like  swans'  feathers,  moved 
in.  her  carriage  and  looked  at  her  servant  with  the  ut- 
most surprise. 

"  For  me !  my  poor  Alexander.     How  can  that  be?  " 

He  looked  round  in  the  air,  then  from,  side  to  side, 
and  at  a  distance,  just  as  timid  men  do  when  forced  to 
tell  disgraceful  secrets,  then  he  launched  forth  with  the 
courage  of  a  trooper  who  is  ordered  to  fire : 

**  This  is  how  it  is:  The  iirst  time  that  I  carried  a 
letter  to  Mademoiselle,  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant,  and 
mademoiselle  gave  me  twenty  cents  as  she  smiled  at  me, 
my  mind  was  made  up.*' 

She  inquired  further,  as  she  did  not  understand  him. 

"  Come,  explain  it  all  to  me." 

Then,  like  a  frightened  wretch  confessing  a  crime,  he 
became  bewildered)  and. said: 

**  I  had  a  sentimental  feeling  for  madam.     That's  it." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  stopped  looking  .at  htm,  bent 
down  her  he^d  and  thought.  She  was  a  good  wdman, 
very  upright,  gentle,  reasonable  and  sensible. 

In  one  second  she  thought  of  the  great  devotion  of 
this  poor  being  who  had  renounced  everything  to  live 
near  her,  and  never  mentioned  it.     She  felt  like  weeping. 

Then  assuming  a  graver  aspect,  but  not  at  all  angry, 
she  said : 

"  Let  us  return." 

He  arose,  stood  behind  the  rolling  chair,  and  began  to 
push  her. 

On  approaching  the  village,  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
they  perceived  captain  Maraballe  coming  toward  them. 

As  soon  as  he  joined  them  he  said  to  his  wife  with  the 
e;xpress  purpose  of  making  her  angry: 

"  What  are  we  going  to  have  for  dinner?  " 
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"  A  small  chicken  and  some  kidney-beans." 

He  flew  into  a  rage. 

^^  A  chicken,  another  chicken,  nothing  but  chicken, 
good  heavens!  As  for  me,  IVe  had  enough  of  your 
dhicken.  Have  you  not  an  idea  in  your  head  that  you 
give  me  the  same  thing  to  eat  every  day  ?  " 

She  replied,  resignedly : 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  know  that  the  doctor  has  ordered 
it.  It  agrees  with  you  better  than  anything  else.  If 
your  stomach  were  not  in  a  bad  condition  I  would  give 
you  a  great  many  things  to  eat  which  I  dare  not  place 
before  you  now.^' 

Then  he  became  exasperated  and  stood  directly  in 
front  of  Alexander: 

''  It  is  all  the  fault  of  this  brute  that  my  stomach  Is 
in  such  a  bad  condition.  For  the  last  thirty-five  years 
he  has  poisoned  me  by  keeping  his  kitchen  so  dirty." 

Mrs.  Maraballe  quickly  turned  her  head  almost  en- 
tirely round  to  look  at  the  old  domestic.  Then  their 
eyes  met,  and  in  this  one  glance,  said:  "  Thank  you  " 
to  each  other* 


1.    i 
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IT  is  seven  o'clock.  The  whistle  blows;  we  arc  off. 
The  train  passing  over  the  turnpiates  sounds  like 
a  storm  on  the  stage;  then  it  plunges  into  the  night, 
puffing,  letting  off  steam,  and  reflecting  red  light  on  the 
walls,  hedges,  woods,  and  fields. 

There  are  six  of  us,  three  seated  on  each  bench,  under 
the  light  of  the  lamp*  Opposite  rae  sits  f  a  large  lady 
accompanied  by  a  large  gentleman,  old  married  people. 
A  hunchback  occupies  the  left  band  corner.  By  my  side 
is  a  young  married  couple,  or  at  least  a  young  couple ! 
Are  they  married?  The  young  woman  is  pretty  and 
seems  modest,  but  she  wears  too  much  perfume.  What 
kind  of  perfume  is  it?  I  know,  but  I  Cannot  recall  its 
name.  Ah!  I  know  now> '  Gan  it  be  Pe'au  d'Espa^ne? 
That  gives  one  no  idea  of  it.     But  no  matter. 

The : large  kdy  looks  at. the  young  lady-  in  a  hostile 
manner  which  sets  me  to  thinking.  The  lafcge  gentle- 
man closes  his  eyes.  The  hunchback  is  already  rolled 
up  like  a  ball.  I  cannot  see  where  his  limbs  are.  The 
only  thing  noticeable  about  him  is  his  brilliant  glance 
from  beneath  a  Greek  skull-cap  with  a  red  tassel.  He 
looks  like  a  small  parcel  thrown  on  the  bench. 

The  old  lady  alone  is  on  the  watch,  she  is  suspicious, 
restless,  like  a  warden  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  order  and 
watch  over  the  morals  of  those  in  the  railway  carriage. 

The  young  people  sit  motionless,  their  knees  wrapped 
up  in  the  same  shawl,  their  eyes  open,  and  still  they  do 
not  converse;  are  they  married? 
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In  my  turn  I  pretend  to  be  asleep,  and  I  keep  on  the 
watch. 

Nine  o'clock,  the  large  lady  is  about  to  succumb^  sh& 
ck>sos  her  eyes  suddenly,  leans  her  head  on  her  chest, 
and  brings  it  up  with  a  jerk.  The  straggle  is  overu 
She  is  asleep.  •      ' 

0  sleep,  ridiculous  mystery  which  gives  faces  the  moA 
grotesque  appearance,  you  constantly  reVeal  human  ugli-< 
ness.  You  accentuate  all  defects^  defonnities,  and  blem- 
ishes. Every  face  you  touch  immediately  becomes  a 
caricature. 

1  stand  up  and  draw  a  light  blue  curtain  over  the 
lamp.     Then  I  go  to  sleep  in  my  turn.  > 

From  time  to  time  the  stopping  of  the  train  awakens 
me.  The  conductor  cries  out  the  name  of  the  city  and 
then  we  start  ofi  again* 

Now  it  is  dawn.  We  are  following  the  Rhone,  which 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  Everyone  is  asleep. 
The  young  people  are  in  each  other's  arms.  One  of 
the  young  woman's  feet  has  escaped  from  under  thb 
shawl.  She  wears  white  stockings  I  That  is- nothing 
unusual;  they  are  married.  It  does  not  smell  fresh  'in 
the  compartment.  I  open  th^  window  to  change  the  air. 
The  cold  air  awakens  everyone  except  the  hunchback 
who  snores  like  a  trooper  under  his  traveling  mg. 

The  ugliness  of  the  faces  becomes  more  and  more 
accentuated  in  the  light  of  the  coming-  day.     * 

The  large  lady  with  her  red  face  and.  her  hairdisai^- 
ranged  is  a  sight.  She  is  casting  spiteful  gkncjes  at 
her  neighbors.  The  young  girl  is  smiling  at  her  com- 
panion. Unless  she  is  married  she  should  first  have 
looked  in  the  gl$M»s  I  .     -. 

Here  we  are  at  Marseilles  where  we  stop  for  twenty 
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minutes.  I  breakfast.  We  start  t^  again.  The 
hunchback  has  left,  but  we  have  two  old  gentlemen  in- 
stead. .  .        ,' 

Then  the  two  married  couples,  the  cid  and  .the  new, 
unpacked  their  provisions.  Chicken  in  this  package  and 
cold  veal  in  that,  pepper  and  salt  in  a  pap^r^  gherkins 
done  \xp  in  9'  handkerchief,  ererydiing  to  disgust  one 
everlastingly  with  eating  I  I  know  noting  more  com- 
mon, more  vulgar,  more  inconvenient,  more:ill-mannered 
than  eating  in  a  railway  train  where  there  are  odier 
travelers. 

If  it  be  freezing,  open  the  windows  1  If  it  be  warm, 
close  them  and  smoke  a  ptpei,  even  if  you  k)athe  tobacco; 
begin  to  sing,  bark,  and  give  yourself  over  to  the  most 
annoying  eccentricities;  take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings 
and  cut  your  toe  nails ;  try  to  pay  back  these  ill-inannered 
neighbors  in  their  own  coin.  v 

The  prudent  man  will  take  a  bottle  of.  benzine,  or 
some  kerosene  to  sprinkle  over  the  cushions,  as  soon  as 
those  near  him  begin  to  dine.  Everything  is  »permis- 
sible.  There  is  nothing  bad  enough  for  these  boors  who 
poison  you  by  the  odor  from  their  eatables. 

We  travel  along  by  the  blue  sea;  The  sun  beats  down 
on  the  coast  peopled  with  charming  villages. 

Here  we  are  by  Saint-Raphael.  Down  farther  lies 
Saint-Tropez,  the  tiny  capital  of  the  deserted,  little 
known  and  charming  coui^fy  named  the  Montagnes  of 
Maures.  A  large  stream,  the  Argens,  whidt'has  no 
bridge  across  it,  separates  the  main  land  from  this  island 
which  is  all  but  a  wilderness,  where  one  can  walk  a 
whole  day  without  meeting  a  sdul^  whevt  the  villages 
perched  on  the  hills,  remain  as  they  were  of  old,  whh 
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their  oriental  houses^  arcades,  ^rdied  doors,  low;  and 
decorated  with  sculpture.  '• 

No  railroad,  no  public  conveyance  penetrates  these 
wooded  valleys.  There  i»  only  one  old-fashioned  stage- 
coach which  carries  the  mail  from  Hyeres  to  Saint-Tro- 

We  cohtinue  oh  our  wayi  Here  is  Cahnes,  ^o  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  shore  of  twof  gulfs,  facing  the  Lerins 
Islands  which  if  'connected  with  Ait  main  land  would 
make  two  charming  r^dorts  ior  invalids!     -     '  • 

Here  we  come  to  the  gulf  of  Juan,  ^ith  itfr  iron-plated 
squadron  seemingly  asleep  on  its  waters. 

And  now  we  are  at  Nice.  It  stttiis  that  there  1s>  an 
exposition  in  the  town:   •  Let  us  go  and  see  it. 

We  follow  along  a  boulevard  that  resembles  a  marsh, 
and  comeko  ^height  on  which  is 'a  building,  not  very 
successful  architecturally,  which  resembles  in  YninUtti^e 
the  great  Trocadero  palace. 

Within  are  a  few  people  walking  about  in  the  midst 
of  a  chaos  of  boxes.  /       ' 

The  exposition,  which  has  been  open  a  long  While, 
will  be  ready  for  next  year.  ' 

•  The    interior    would    be    pretty    if    finished.-     But 
.     .     .     it  is  far  from  being  dbnc. 

Two  sections  especially  attract  me;  the  eatables  ahd 
the  fine  arts:.  Alas  I  here  are  a  great  many  preserved 
fruits  from  Grasse,  comfits,  a  thousand  delicious  things 
to  eat  .  •' .  .  But  .  .  .  they  are  not  for  sale 
.  .  .  One  can  only  look  at  them  .  .  .  For 
would  it  n^-  injure  the  trade'  of  die  city  to  sell  theml 
To  show  sweetmeat  only  to  give  one  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  them,  and  forbidding  anyone  to  taste  them 
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certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  invention  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  fine  art^, are  .  .  .  being  got  ready.  How- 
ever, some  halU  are  open^  and  there  can.be  seen  very 
fin^  landscapes  by  Harpignies,  Guillemet,  and  Le  Poile- 
vin.  A  superb  portrait  of  Alice  Regnault  by  Courtois, 
a  delightful  Beraud^  etc.  . ;  «  .  As  for  the  others 
they  will  be  seen  after  they  are  unpacked. 

As  one  should  see.  everything  when  visiting  a  place^  I 
think  I  would  like  to  -go  up  in  the  free  baUoon,  and  I 
walk'  towafd  the  balloon  belonging  to  Messrs.  Godard 
&Co. 

The  inbtral  is  blowing.  The  balloon  ha»  difficulty 
in  keeping  its  balance.  Then  a  report  is  heard.  It  is 
the  breaking  of  the  cords  of  the  net-work.  The  public 
is  forbidden  to  enter  the  eoclosure — "iaad  I  also  am 
turned  0ttt.        ? 

I  climb  into  my  carriage  and  look  around. 
♦  Every  second  another  cprd  snaps  making  a  peculiar 
sound,  and  the  brown  covering  of  the  balloon  is  forced 
through  the  mesh  meant  to  confine  it.  Then>  suddenly  a 
more  violent  blast  of  wind  strikes  it  and  tears  the  huge 
flying  ball  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  it  beats  about  like 
an  old  rag,  burst  and  collapsed. 

On  awakening  the  next  morning,  I  have  the  news- 
paper,s  brought  to  mt  and  I  am  horrified  to  read  that 
**  the  storm  which  extended  to  our  coast  has  obliged  the 
directprs  of  th^  balloons  of  Nice  to  let  the  gas  out  of  the 
Urge  balloon  in  order  to  avoid  ah  accident. 

^^VTbis  way  of  letting,  out  the  gas  instantaneously  is 
we .  of  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Godard .  which  has 
brought  him  the.  greatest  renown." 

Oh!  Ohl  Ohl  Ohl 
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Oh  1  brave  public ! 

The  whole  Mediterranean  coast  is  a  bonanza  iot 
druggists.  .  Oiae  mtiist  be  a  mtUionaire  to  attempt!  to  i>uy 
even  a  simple  box  of  pectoral  paste  of  these  elegant 
tradesmen  who  sell  jujube  as. high  asdianiDiidsr.    . 

One  can  travel  from  Nice  to  Mortaco  via  itiie  Cornichi 
ready  following  the  coasti  There  is  nothing  pcettier 
than  this  route  cut  in  the  rock,  encircling  gulfs^  palsying 
under  arches,  and  winding  around  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  through  a  diarming  landscape. 

Here  is  Monaco  situated  on  its  high  rock,  and  behind 
it  Monte  Carlo  ;  •  .  Hush  I  .  >.  .1  can  un* 
derstand  how  people  who  like  to  gamble  adore  this 
pretty  little  city.  But  how  gloomy  and  sad  it  seems  to 
those  who  do  liot  play  1  For  that  i8>  the  only  pleaaure 
and  diversion  in  the  town.  ^i 

Farther  on  lies  Mentone,  the  warmest  place  on  the 
coast,  and  the  most  frequented  by  invalids.  Here,  or- 
anges ripen,  and  consumptives  are  cured. 

I  take  the  night  train  back  to  Cannes.  In  my  railway 
compartment  are  two  ladies  and  a  man  from  Marseilles 
who  persist  in  narrating  tragedies  which  have  occurred 
on  trains,  such  as  murders  and  theft. 

"...  I  knew  a  Corsican,  madam,  who  was  tak- 
ing his  son  with  him  to  Paris.  It  was  a  long  while  ago, 
when  the  P.  L.  M.  was  first  running.  I  got  into  the 
same  compartment  with  them  because  we  were  friends, 
and  were  starting  off  on  our  trip. 

"  The  son,  who  was  twenty  years  old,  could  not  re- 
frain from  watching  the  crowd  run  for  the  train,  and  he 
leaned  out  the  window  all  the  time  so  that  he  might  see 
everything.  His  father  continually  said  to  him: 
*  Ha  1  look  out,  Matheo,  you  are  leaning  out  too  far, 
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you  may  get  hurt.*  But  the  lad  would  not  even  answer 
him. 

^'  Then  I  said  to  the  father:  *  Keep  quiet,  it  amuses 
him.* 

"  But  the  father  continued : 

"  Say,  Matheo,  don't  lean  out  so  far." 

^^  Then,  as  his  son  did  not  hear  him,  he:seized  him  by 
his  clothes  and  pulled  him,  trying  to  force  him  inside  the 
compartment. 

'^  But  just  then  his  body  fell  on  its  knees.  His  head 
was  off,  madam  ...  it  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
tunnel.  And  the  neck  had  stopped  bleeding;  everything 
had  been  scattered  along  the  route     ..." 

One  of  the  ladies  heaved  a  sigh,  shut  her  eyes,  and 
leaned  on  her  neighbor.  She  had  become  uncon- 
scious   ... 
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,  '    I 

■     .*  >       I 

THE  whole  country  was  a  surpri8e»  the  acfnery 
was  grand  aad  well-nigh  awe-inspiring,  and 
forbiddingly  dreary. 

In  the  midst  of  a  large  circle  of  barren  hills,  oawhifch 
grew  nothing  but  furze,  and  here  {tnd  there  a/^  oak:  fan- 
tastically twisted  by  the  witid,  lay  a  large  secluded  pond, 
containing  black  stagnant  wbter,  an  which  tr^nnUed 
thousands  of  xeeds. 

There  was  but  one  house  by  this  dreary  pond,;a{m)alt 
low  house  inhabited  by  an  old  boatman,  father  Joseph, 
who  made  a  living  by  fishing.  Every  week  he  carried 
his  fish  to  the  neighboring  villages  aind  retUirned  '^ith 
the  few  proviskns  necessary,  for  his  alubsistience> 

I  wanted  to  see  this  recluse,  who.  suggested. thai' I  go 
with  him  to  take  in  his  nets,,  so  I  accepted.  -       .  •    ! 

His  boat  was  old,  wonh-eaten  and  clumsy.  He*  was 
bony  and  thin,  and  rowed  with  a  monotonous^  and  easy, 
stroke  that  lulled  to  sleep  one's  spirit,  already  wrapped 
in  the  sadness  of  the  horizon^  !    < 

I  imagined  myself  transported  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  this  old^ime  acenery,  in  this 
primitive  boat  steered  by  this  man  of  bygone  days* 

He  raised  his  nets,  and  threw  the  fish  at  his  feet*  with 
the  gestures  of  a  fisherman. of  Bible  days.i  Then  he 
took  me  to  the  end  of  the  swamp  and. suddenly.  I  per- 
ceived, on  the  opposite  shore,  a  ruin,  a  tufaibk-down  hut, 
on  the  walls  of  which  was  a  cross,  a  large,  red  cross, 
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which  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  looked  as 
though  it  were  traced  with  blood. 

I  asked:     "  What's  that ?  " 

The  man  at  once  crossed  himself,  and  then,  replied: 
"  That  is  where  Judas  died." 

I  was  no  more  surprised  thafi  if  I  had  expected  fhis^ 
reply.     However,  I  questioned  hitn  further. 

"Judas?    What  Judas?" 

He' continued: 

**'The  Wandering  Jew,  sin" 

I  begged  him  to  tell  me  this  legend. 

6tJt  k  was  more  than  a  legend,  it  was  a  true  talc,  and. 
had  taken  place  quite  recently,  for  Father  Joseph  had 
known  the  man.  '        • 

This  hut  used  to  be  occupied  by  a  large  woman,  a 
kind'of  beggar,  and  she  lived  (m  public  charity.    • 

Who  had  given  her  permission  to  inhabit  this  cabin, 
father  Joseph  had  forgotten.  Well,  oae  evening  an 
old  fnati'tvith  a  white* beartl,>>an  old  man: who  looked  as 
though  he  were  two  hundred  years  old,  and  who  couid 
scarcely  walk,  asked  alms^f  this' miserable  woman  as 
he  was  passing  by.  >''.,:. 

'■■  She  replied:  '  >   :     '    >    J     '  i 

Sit  down,  father,  all  here  is  free  to  everyone,  for  it 
was  given  by  everyone. 

•He. sat  down  on  a  stone  before  the  door.     He  shared 
the  w^omian's  bread,*  and  her  bed  of  leaves,  and  her  • 
house;  .  , 

He  -never  left  her.     His  travels  were  over. 

Father  Joseph  continued  t       ^  i     •  . 

It  was Our  Lady  the  Virgin  who  permitted  this,  sir, 
as  a^woman  had  opened  her  door  to'Jtidas. - 

For  this  old  man  was  the  Wandering  Jew. 
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:This  was  not  known  at  first  in  the  neighborhood^  but 
it  was  so  suspected,  because  he  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  walking  that  he  was  always  tramping  about. 

There  was  another.  caUse  for  suspicion.    The  woman 
who  cared  for  the  unknown  man  was' said  to  be  a  Jewess 
because  she  had  never  been  seen  in  church. 
;.  For  ten  miles  around  she  was  called  "  The  Jewess." 

When  the  little  children  of  the  country  around  saw  her 
coming  to  beg,  they  cried::    . 

"  Mamma,  mamma,  here  comes  the  Jewess!  " 

The  old  man  and  she  wandered  about  the  neijghboring 
country,  their  hands  extended  at  every  door,  stammer- 
ing  their  supplications  in  the  face  of  every  passer-by; 
They  could  be  seen  at  any  hour  of  the  day  in  the  s^clirded 
footpaths,  walking  through  the  villages,  or  else^  eatiiig  a 
piece  of  bread  under  the  shade,  of  a  tree/durihg  the  ex* 
cessive  heat  of  tioon^ 

And  people  in  the  neighborhood  began  to  call  the  beg* 
gar  *J  Father  Judas." 

Well,  one  day,  he  brought  back  with  him  two-  smaH 
live  pigs  wJiiich  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  farmer  whom 
he  had  cured  of  an  illness.  '         ./      • 

Shprtly  after  this  he  stopped  begging,  for  be  ^pcnt  all 
his  time  leading  the  pigs  to  places  where  they  could  BnB 
food,  taking  them  around  the  pond,  under^  the  trees,  and 
in  the  small  neighboring  vales.  The  woman,  on  the 
contrary V  wandered  ceaselessly  in  quest  of  alms,'  but  she 
returned  to  bitn  every  evening. 

He  too.  never  went  to  chuJrdi,  -and  no  one  had  ever 
seen  him  cross  himself  before  the  Calvaries.  All  this 
caused  a  great  deal  of  go^ip. 

One  night  his  companion  was  taken  with  a  fever  anid 
trembled  like  a  star  shaken  by  the  wind.     He  w^ritto 
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the  markeMown  to  get  some  ii^eniediesv  then  he  shut  him- 
self in  and  stayed  by  her  side,  and  was  not  seen  by  any- 
one for  six  days. 

But  the  curate,  having^  heard  that  the  '*  Jewess  '*  was 
about  to  die,  came  to  carry  the  conscdations  of  his  relig- 
ion to  the  dyijog  womaxi,  and  to  offer  her  the^last  sacra- 
ments. Was  ihe  a  Jewess.?.  He  did  not  know.  At 
any  rate  he  wanted  to  sai^e  her  souL  > 

Scarcely  had  he  knocked  at  the  door  when  father 
Judas  appeared  on  the  thrcshoki,  panting^  his  eyes 
aflame,  ids  great  beard  trfembling  like  tricklirig  water, 
and  he  cried  out  in  amunfamiliar  tongue, ^bksphefnous 
words,  as  he  held  out  hts  aritis  to  prevent  tljie  priest  from 
entering,     i  .j^     j  . 

The  curate  wanted  to  speak,  to  offer >his  porse'and  his 
services,  but  the  old  man  coiltinued  to  insakhrm,  and 
made  gestures  with  his  hands  as  though  hi  would  throw 
stones  at  him. 

And  so  the  priest  retired,  followed  by  the  arttes^of  the 
beggar-  ^     ' 

The  next,  day  the  companion  of  fadler  |udas  died. 
He  buried  her  himself  before.4ws  docn  These  people 
werie  of  sd  littl<^  accodnit  dijtt  noi  oM  thou^t  ^bout 
them.  '    ■    .     •        ■  •  '      "'•••■  'JJ'"'  ■•''    '•••'• 

And  again  thi  man  was  seen  dnving  his  pigs  around 
the  pond  and  on  the  sid^of^tbe  hiils.  And  often  now 
he  begged,  'as  of  old,  for  food.  Biit  people  gave  him 
next  to  nothing  because. so  (many  tales' ha'd  been  told 
about  him.  Besides  which,  leverydme  knew-  hdW  he'  had 
treated  the  curate.     ■    ?  .        .  !  • 

He  disappeared  during  holy  week>  arid  ipeople  scarce- 
ly gave  it  a  thought.    *. 

On  Easter  Monday  the  boys  and  girls  who  tdok  a 
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walk  as  far  as  the  pond,  heard  a  great  noise  In  the  hut. 
The  door  was  closed ;  the  boys  forced  it  open,  and  the 
two  pigs  fled,  skipping  like  gOats,  and  iio  one  ever  saw 
them  again. 

Then,  everyone  stepped  inside,  and  there  were  seen 
on  J;he  floor,  some  old  rags,  the:  beggar's  hat,  a  few 
bones,  a  little  dried  blood,  and  what  remained  of  his 
body  in  the  hollow  of  a  skull. 

And  the  pigs  had  dei(oured  him. 

And  father  Joseph,  added : 

,"  This  happenedj.sir,  on  Holy  Friday,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon." 

I  asked: 

.  "  How  do  you  know  this?  V 

;Be  Ti^plied :  '  '    '         '     \ 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.'* 

I:  did  not  try  to  make  him  understand,  how  natural  it 
was  for  the  famished  animals  to  eat  their  master,  who 
h^d  died  .suddenly  In  the  hut. 

As  to  the  cross  on  the  wall,  it  appeared  one  morning, 
and  no  one  could  tell  who-  had  traced  it  in  this  peculiar 
red. 

Since;  then  no  orte  doubted  that  the  Wanderinjg  Jew 
had  died  \n.  this  place.. 
•  I  believ^di  it  myself  for  an  hour: 


ilt.l.      '..      ;. 
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SI  LOWLY,  slowly,  over  the  heavy  blue  water, 
I .  transparently,  liquidly,  blue,  my  boat,  my  dear 
(little  boat,  all  white  with  a  blue  border,  was 
gliding  through  the  blue  light. 

The  villas,  the  pretty  white  villas,  gazed  out  through 
their  open  windows  upon  the  Mediterranean,  that  lap- 
ped the  walls  of  their  gardens,  their  beautiful  gardens, 
filled  with  palm-trees  and  aloes,  trees  forever  gr^en,  and 
eternally  blooming  plants. 

I  told  the  sailor  who  was  rowing  me  lazily  to  stop  at 
the  little  door  of  my  friend  Pol.  And  I  shouted  at  the 
top  of  my  lungs :     "  Pol,  Pol,  Pol  I  " 

He  appeared? on  his^  balcony,  a  little  bewildered,  like 
a  man  roused  from  sleep. 

The  blazing  noon-day  sun  was  blinding  and  he  raised 
his  hand  to  his' eyes. 

I  shouted :     "  Do  you  care  to  take  a  row?  " 

He  replied :     "  I  will  be  down  in  a  moment." 

And  a  few  minuties  later  he  entered  my  little  skiff. 

I  instructed  the  sailor  to  pull  out  to  the  open  sea. 

Pol  had  brought  his  newspaper,  which  he  hid  not  read 
that  morning,  and  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he 
began  to  peruse  it. 

I  was  looking  at  the  coast.  As  we  pulled  away  from 
the  shore,  the  entire  town  rose  before  us,  the  pretty  white 
town,  that  lay  in  a  circle  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Above  it  rose  the  first  mountain,  the  first  ledge,  covered 
by  a  great  pine  forest,  dotted  with  villas,  with  white  vil- 
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las,  that  looked  like  the  3cattered  eggs  of  some  gigantic 
bird;  '  The  villas  became  scarcer  toward  the  summit  of 
the  moawtain  and  at  the  very  top  was  one  large,  square 
one,  a  hotel  no  doubt,  so  white  that  it  appeared  to  have 
been  freshly  painted. 

My  sailor  was/ k-owing  leisurely,  like  the  calm  South- 
erner that  he  wa8»;  and  as  the  siin,  the  great  blazing  sun 
in  the  middle  of  the  blue  sky,. hurt  my  eyes,  I  gazed  at 
the  water,  the  deep,  bliie  ^ater,  churned  by  the  oars. 

And  I  saw,  behind  the  green  mountain,  away  in  the 
distance^  the- huge  white  mountain  appear.  It  could  hot 
be  seen  a  moment  ago.  Now,  it  began  to  show  its  great 
wall  of  snow,  its  high  shining  wall,  enclosing  with  a  cir- 
cle of  icy  summits,  of  white  summits,  sharp  as  pyramids 
OTTOund  as  shields,  the  coast,  the  warm^  perfumed  coast, 
with  its  palms  and  its  anemones. 

I  said  to  Pol:  **  There  is  the  snow;  look.''  And  I 
showed  him  the  Alps. 

The  great  white  chain  unrolled  itself  endlessly  and 
grew  in  size  with  every  stroke  of  the  oan  The  snow 
seemed  so  close,  so  thick,  so  threatening,  that  I. was 
afraiid  and  felt  chilledv 

Then,'  farther  down,  we  discovered  a  straight'  black 
line,  which  cut  the  mountain  in  two^  there :  where  the 
fiety  5un  had  said  to  the  icy  snow:  "  Thou  shalt  iiot 
go  farther."  .         . 

Pol,  who  was  holding  his 'newspaper,,  said:  "The 
ne\<^S'  fcam  Pie'n^t  is  terrible;  iiThc  avfalanchesll&ve 
<k$trQyed  dtghteen  villages*  Listen  to  this;''  and  he 
read  aloud :  **  The  news  from  the.  valley  of  Aosta  is  ap*. 
palling.  The;  crazed  popuJatiofi- knows  .no  rest*.  Vil- 
lageupbn  village  is  being  buried  beneath  the  snow.  In 
the  valley  of  Lucerne,  the  casualties  are  as  numerous 
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At  Locane^  seven  deaths;  at  Sparone,  fifteen;  at  Rom- 
borgognO)  eight;  at  Ronco,  Valprato,  Campiglia,  which 
is  bufied  in  show^  lie  thirty-two  corpses.  At  Krcone,  at 
Saint-Damren,  at  Musternale,.at  Dckndnte»  at  Masselo, 
at  Chiabrano,  many  deaths  have  also  been  reported. 
The  village  .of  Balziglia  has  completely  disappeared  un- 
der the  avalanche*  In  the  memory  of  man  there  has  not 
been  such  a  terrible  calamity. 

"  Horrible  details,  are  reported  on  every  side :  Here 
is  bne  in  a  thousandM  .. 

■*'  A  man  of  Gcoscavallo  lived  with  his  wife  and  two 
children.  .    :      /  . 

"  The  wife  had  been  sick  for  a  long  time.  On  Sun- 
day, the  day  of  the;  disaster,  the  father  was  taking  care 
of  his  wife,  ai^^d  by  ther  daughter,  while  the  son  was 
visiting  a  neighbor. 

^^  Suddenly,  an'^enennous  avalanche  cbvered  the  hut 
and  crushed  it.  A  big  log  cut  the  man  almost  in  two, 
and  he  died  instantly. 

**  The  mother  was  sparedby  the  same  log,  but  one  of 
her  arms  was  pinned  under  it  and  crashed. 

'^  With  her  free  hand  she  was  able  ta  reach  her  daugh- 
ter, =  also  pinned  under  the  mass  of  debris.  The  poor 
child  screamed  for  help  nearly  a  day  and  a  half.  Now 
and  then  she  would  say:*  \ Mother,,  put  a  pillow  under 
my  head,  it  hurts  so.' 

**  Only  f  the  mother  survived.?         .'  -. 

We xbntemplatedi  the  nidtmtain,  tke  enormoim  white 
mountain  that  grew  and  grew,  while^tbe  'other  one^  the 
green  One,  sewned  now' only  i  dwarf  at  its  feet. 

Thetown  had  vanished  in  the  distance. 

Nothing  surfoufidihg  us  but  A^  blue  sea,  which  ex- 
tended under  us,  and  before  tis;  while  behind  us  rose  the 
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white  Alpsvd»e  colossal  Alps,  in  their  heavy  mantles  of 
snow. 

Above  our  heads,  a  light  blue  sky  suffused  by  golden 
sunlight  I     What  a  beautiful  day ! 

Pol  resumed:  **  It  must  be  a  terrible  death,  to  be 
buried  alive  under  that  crushing  mas&l  " 

Gently  rocked  by  the  waves,  lulled  by  the  rhythm  of  the 
oarsy  far  from  the  land  whose  white  crest  was  no  longer 
visible,  I  thought  of  the  poor  little  human  beings  swarm- 
ing over  this  grain  of  sand  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
universe;  of  the  miserable  flock  of  beings  mowed  down 
by  disease,  crushed  by  avalanches,  shaken  and  terrified 
by  earthquakes;  of  those  poor  little  creatures  that  cannot 
be  distinguished  a  mile  away,  and  that  are  so  vain,  so 
quarrelsome,  so  foolish,  and  have  but  a  few  days  of  life. 
I  compared  the  gnats  that  subsist  a  few  hours,  to  the 
beasts  that  live  a  season,  to  the  men  who  live  a  few 
years,  to  the  worlds  that  endure  a  few  centuries.  What 
is  it  all ? 

Paul  i?emarked:     "  I  know  a  good  snow  story." 

And  I  asked  him  to  tell  it. 

He  began:  "  Do  you  remember  big  Radier,  Jules 
Radier,  the  handsome  Jules  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  perfectly." 

"  Well,  you  know  how  proud  he  was  of  his  hair,  his 
face,  his  physique,  his  strength,  his  mustache.  All  his 
attracticMii  were  greater  than  other  men's,  in  his  eyes. 
And  he  was  a  heart-breaker,  one  of  these  handsome 
dumn^ies  thbt  are  very  successful,  one  does  not  know 
exactly  why.  .  They  arc  neither  ihtelligent,  nor  clever, 
nor  refinied,  but  they 'possess  the  attributes  of  gallant) 
ruffians.     That  is  sufficient. 

*'  Last  winter,  Pai'is  was  buried  in  snow  and  I  went 
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to  a  ball  given  by  a  demi-mondaine  you  know,  the  beau- 
tiful Sylvia  Raymond." 
.,    "  Why,  yes,  of  course." 

"  Jules  Radier  was  there,  having  been  brought  by  a 
friend,  and  I  could  see  that  our  hostess  liked  him  very 
well.  So  I  thought:  '  Here  is  a  chap  who  will  not  be 
greatly  bothered  by  the  snow  to-night.' 

"  Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  finding  a  subject  of 
attraction  in  the  crowd  of  pretty  girls. 

**  But  I  did  not  succeed.  Not  every  man  is  a  Jules 
Radier,  and  so  I  left  all  alone,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

'*  As  I  lived  quite  near,  I  thought  I  would  walk  home. 
Suddenly,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  I  saw  a  strange 
sight : 

^*  A  tall  black  shadow,  a  man,  was  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  snow,  stamping  his  feet.  Was  he  a  lunatic? 
I  approached  him  with  caution.  It  was  Jules.  He  was 
holding  his  pumps  in  one  hand,  and  his  socks  in  the 
other.  His  trousers  were  pulled  above  his  knees,  and  he 
was  running  around  in  a  circle,  like  in  a  riding-ring, 
soaking  his  bare  feet  in  the  icy  mire,  seeking  the  spots 
where  the  snow  was  clean,  and  white,  and  deep.  And 
he  was  jumping  around  like  a  crazy  man  and  executing 
a.  series  of  steps  like  a  floor-polisher. 

"  I  was  bewildered. 

"I  muttered:  'Gracious!  Have  you  lost  your 
mind?' 

,-*  Without  pausing  in  his  evolutions,  he  replied: 
'  Not  at  all,  I  am  washing  my  feet.  Do  you  know  that 
I  have. captured  Sylvia?  What  luckl  And  I  believe 
that  I  am  to  be  favored  this  very  night.  One  must 
strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.     Of  course,  I  bad  not 
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looked  forward  to  this,  otherwise  I  should  have  taken 
a  bath;  " 

Pol  concluded:  ".So* you  sec  that  »iow  has  some  use 
after  all." 

My  sailor,^  tired  out,  had  stopped  rowing.  1  Our  boat 
was  motionless  on  the  smooth,  water. 

I  s^iid  to  the: man:  "  Turn  baok."  And  he  took  up 
his  oars.'     (^  .     r«    ,  >< 

As  we  nmred  >liie  coasts  the  tall  white  mountain 
shrank,  disappe^irtog  behind*  the  other  mountain,  the 
green  one. 

•Thetownoreaf^eared,  similar  to  foani,  white  foam 
edging  bkie  wa^te^  The  villas  showed  again  between 
the  treea.  A  white  line  oit  snow,  composed  of  the 
OKHmtaiA-tpp^  that  lost  themselves  to  the.  right,  toward 
Nice,  iw!a»:ai(^riCiV[wiWe. 

Then,  a  lone  C£e^^rem0ined,.a  tiall  mountain  cr^st  fast 
disappearing  .behind  the  neighboring  coast. 

And  90oa  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  shores  and  the 
town,  tbe.;white^ii!ffn,^and  the  blue  sea,  over  which  my 
little  bpat,  my  desir  little  boat,  glided  tq  the  rhythmic 
splashing  of  ..tl^e  oars. 


» ' »   •  'li' . .       •  •  I  .> 
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STRETCHED  at  fulUcngth  on  one  of  the  divans 
that  served  also  as  berths  on  my  friend  Berncrct's 
little  yacht,  I  was  perusing  a  logwbook  while  my 
host  was  sound  asleep  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cabin. 

He  was  a  peculiar  chap,  was  Bei-nerct,  who  had 
scarcely  been  off  his  boat  these  last  ten  years.  It  was  a 
twenty-ton  cutter  called  the  Mandarin. 

Every  Summer  he  cruised  around  the  northern  coast 
of  France,  England,  Belgium  or  Holland,  and  in  the 
Winter  he  would  go  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  Spain, 
Algeria,  Italy  and  Greece.  When  on  land,  he  could  not 
endure  its  immovability  and  the  meaningless  twaddle  of 
foolish  people  drove  him  to  desperation. 

There  are  a  number  of  men  such  as  he,  who  spend 
their  lives  in  those  long,  narrow  boxes  called  yachts. 
One  can  see  them  sailing  into  the  ports  at  Wlrisi^t.  On 
the  deck  stands  a  tnah  in  a  blue  yachting  cap  who,  for 
some  minutes,  surveys  the  restless  activity  of  theharbor, 
then  he  turns  on  his  heel  and  paces  the  deck  with  long, 
rapid  strides  until  night. 

The  next  day  at  dawn,  when  one  looks  for  him,  he 
has  vanished;  he  has  gone  off  again  to  float,  to  dream 
or  to  sleep  —  and  to  be  alone. 

Six  months  later,  one  meets  him  again,  in  a  different 
port,  under  other  skies,  wandering,  always  wandering. 

Although  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Berneret  was  a  puz- 
zle to  me,  so  that  I  felt  vividly  curious  about  his  log- 
book.    I  copied  three  pages  of  it  while  he  slept 
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Saint-TTOpez,  May  20th:  Nothing.  I  spent  one 
of  those  <lelightftil  days  when  the  soul  seems  dead  in  the 
living  tody.  A  slight  easterly  breeze  carried  us  from 
SaiinJ'Ycres  to  Saint-Tropcz ;  we  sailed  slowly  and 
regularly  over  a  flat,  blue  sea.  I  wanted  to  bathe  in 
it  and  feel  the  cool  caress  of  the  water  on  my  skin.     . 

At  five,'  the  Mandarin  sailing  before  the  wind  to  reach 
the  the  bay  of  Grimaud^  tacked  about  and  entered  the 
harbor.  The  wind  had  fallen,  but  the  cutter  was  mak- 
ing good  headway.  We  passed  two  tartans  and  one 
schooner  >goIng'the  same  way. 

The  bay  of  Gfimaud  looks  like  a  beautiful  lake  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  covered  with  pine  forests. 

Saint*Tropez  lies  to  the  left  and  Saint-Maxime  to 
the  right.  In  the  back  is  Grimaud,  an  old  city  partly 
built  by  the  Moors  around  a  pointed  mountain  that  is 
topped  by  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Grimaldis.  Spent 
an  excellent  night  at  Saint-Tropez. 

May  21 :  Weighed  anchor  at  three  in  the  morning, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  breeze;  but  it  was  hardly  more! 
than  a  breath  which  only  carried  us  to  sea  and  lihen 
quickly  subsided.  At  eight,  we  had  hardly  made  two* 
knots  and  I  saw  that  I  would  have  to  spend  the  night  at 
sea  unless  I  had  the  Mandarin  towed. 

So  I  ordei^ed  two  men  into  the  boat  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  yards  they  began  towing  us.  A  scorch- 
ing sun  fell  on  the  water  and  on  the  deck ;  the  heat  was 
so  intense  that  we  couM  not  lift  an  arm  without  con- 
siderable exertion.  i 

■  The  two  men  in  the  boat  rowed  a  slow,  regularr  stroke, 
like  two  worn-out  machines,  which  still  continue  without 
stopping,  although  very  slowly,  therr  mechanical  evolu^ 
tions. 
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Wrapped  in  an  Algerian  garment  of  soft  white  ailk 
that  enveloped  my  body  almost  without  touching  it,  I 
lay  on  the  cushions  in  the  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  mast^ 
and  dreamed  without  interruption  for  five  or  six  hours. 

The  older  I  grow,  the  more  futile  human  agitations 
appear  to  me.  When  I  think  that  a  whole  country  can 
be  upset,  I  mean  the  more  intelligent  classes;  but  really 
the  most  foolish  ones,  because;,  on?  night,  a  popular 
singer  was  suspected  of  drinking  too  nauch  champagne 
before  she  appeared  on  the  stage  I 

About  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  doubled 
the  point  of  Drammond  and  were  heading  toward  the 
harbor  of  Agay. 

July  22nd:  Left  Havre  at  six  in  the  morning  with  a 
stiff  N.  N.  by  E.  wind.  At  eight  c>' clock  it  blew  harder, 
so  I  ordered  the  main-sail  furled,  keeping  only  the  fore- 
sail and  jib-sail,  and  plied  to  i/v'indward,  keeping  the 
while  about  five  miles  from  the  coast. 

At  ten  the  wind  fell;  I  was  near  Saint- Jouin»  not  far 
from  Cape  Antifer,  so  we  anchored  and  I  went  ashore 
to  climb  la  Valeuse  and  to  lunch  at  the  well-known  inn 
kept  by  Ernestine. 

The  rocks  of  Saint- Jouin  are  thq  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  northern  coast  of  France.  They  look  like  the  ruins 
of  some  old  bastions.  Pretty  springs  babble  here;  and 
there  among  them. 

A  narrow  path  climbs  up  the  side  of  th^  straight, 
white  cliff,  and  a  brook  of  clear,  cool  water  splashes  oiver 
pebbles  and  watercresses  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

Near  this  charming  fountain  is  a  wooden  bench  where 
one  can  sit  and  rest  and  drink  the  sparkling  wat^r  while 
looking  over  the. sea,  the  unbroken  line  of  the  coast  and 
the  chaos  of  rocks  at  one's  feet. 
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Arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bench  I  noticed 
that  two  people  were  occupying  it.  They  were  holding 
hands,  as  I  perceived  by  the  motion  they  made  to  disen- 
gage them  at  my  approach.  When  I  got  a  little  nearer, 
I  suddenly  recognized  the  woman.* 

It  was  shel  But  who  was  he?  Well,  some  other 
man.  *     ' 

A  little  later,  we  had  lunched  in  the  same  dining- 
room,  I  was  talking  to  the  hostess,  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
asked  her :    **  Who  is  that  young  woman  over  there  ?  ** 

"Why,  don't  you  know  her?  Where  doyou  com« 
from,  anyway?  That  is  little  Jeanne  Riga,  of  the 
Vaudeville."     "  Ah  1     And  who  is  the  gentleman  ?  *'  ' ' 

"  Ohl  I  don't  know  him,"  she  replied. 

And  so  I  returned  to  my  yacht,  thinking  all  the  while 
with  egotistical  contentment  of  this  little  actress  who 
plays  so  well,  so  very  well  the  comedy  of  love  that  once 
upon  a  time  she  made  me  feel  quite  unhappy.  And  I 
felt  sorry,  very  sorry  for  the  men  for  whom  she  plays  it. 
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A  VISIT  TO  FATHER  DIDON 

THE  Alps  are  more  imposing  than  the  mountains 
of  Corsica;  their  eternal  white  tops,  their  al- 
n^ost  inaccessible  passes  and  dizzy  abysses,  from 
which  ascends  the  roar  of  crashing  torrents,  make  them 
a  sort  of  Land  of  Terror.  i    ' 

The  mountains  of  Corsica  are  smaller  and  of  aa  en- 
tirely different  character. 

They  are  not  jas  majestic,  not  as  inaccessible,  iirid  they 
do  not,  even  in  their  wildest  parts,  present  that  look  of 
baleful  desolation  which  one  encouaters  everywhere  in 
the  Alps. 

Then  there  is  always  the  glorious  sunshines;  it  ripples 
like  Water,  down  the  mountain^sides,  which  here  and 
there  are  densely  covered  with  large  trees,  that,  from  a 
distance  resemble  moss,  or  else  are  perfectly  bare,  their 
granite  flanks  standing  gaunt  against  the  sky. 

Shafts  of  bright  light  steal  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  chestnut-trees,  rendering  the  shade  warm, 
and  blistering  one's  skin. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Ajaccio  to  the  Monastery 
of  Corbara:  one  winding  through  the  mountains,  and 
the  other  along  the  sea. 

The  first  road  is  through  the  "  Maquis,"  those  dense 
thickets  of  Corsica.  It  winds  along  abysses  into  which 
no  one  ever  descends,  dominates  rivers  almost  dry  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  runs  through  tiny  villages, 
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which  cling  to  the  rocks  like  nests.  It  passes  little 
springs  where  weary  travelers  seek  ref r^ment,  and  also 
a  number  of  woxxien  crosses  which  indicate  that,  at  those 
particular  spotSy.men  have  been  shot  down  and  buried. 

Wishing  to  go  to  Corbara  to  see  Father  Didon,  I 
chose  the  mountain  road,  feeling  sure  that  I  would  en- 
counter no  hotels,  or  inns,  nor  even  one  of  those  cafes 
where,'  if  necessary,  a  traveler  can  put  up  over  night. 
One  need  only  ask  for  shelter,  like  in  the  days  of  old, 
and  the  honcicof  the  Corsican  will  open  to  any  $trangefi 

After  Lr^alched  a  charming  village,  Letia,  from 
which,  one  enjoys  a  superb  view  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, I  found  it  impossible  to  Immediately  proceed,  as 
the  insistence  of  the  Arrighi  and  Paoli  families,  who 
each  day  devised  some  new  excursion  and  pleasure  to 
keep  nae  in  their  midst,  prevented  me  resuming  my 
jouraey  at  once. 

Having  passed  through  the  immense  forests  of 
Aitone  aind  Valdoniello,  the  valley  of  Niolo,  the'  finest 
thing  I  have  seen  after  the  Mont  Saint-Michel  and 
parts  of  Balagna,  the  land  of  olive-trees,  I  once  more 
perceived  the  sea  near  Corbara. 

The  scenery  is  imposing  and  melancholy.  An 
eaormous  ierai-circular  beach,  closed  to  the  left  by  a  lit- 
tle sea-port  that  has  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
(the  fever  here  depopulates  the  plains)  ends  to  the  right 
in  a  small  village  built  on  a  promontory,  Corbara. 

The  path  leading  to  the  Monastery,  runs  along  the 
base,  of  a  large  mountain^  topped  by  a  cluster  of  houses 
perched  so  high,  that  one  cannot  but  pity  the  poor  in- 
habitants obliged  to  climb  so  f^r  to  their  homes.  This 
hamlet  is  Sancto-Antonino«  On  the  right  side  of  the 
road  stands  a  little  thirteenth-century  church,  of  very 
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pure  style,  a  rare  thing  in  a  country  without  national  art 
or  monuments  of  any  kind.  This  church  was  erected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pisano,  I  was  told. 

In  a  bend  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  from  there, 
at  the  foot  of  a  conical  peak,  a  large  white  building  de- 
taches itself  far  above  the  horizon,  the  plains  and  the 
sea ;  it  is  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans. 

I  was  admitted  by  an  Italian  Monk,  who  could  not 
understand  me,  nor  could  I  understand  him,  so  I  took  a 
card,  wrote  the  follow ihg  sentence,  "  For  the  Reverend 
Father  Didon,''  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  indicated  a 
dpor  to  me,  and  went  away.  It  was  the  door  of  the  re- 
ception-room.    I  entered  and  sat  down. 

The  first  time  I  ever  met'  Father  Didon  was  at  Gus- 
tave  Flaubert's.  I  had  spent  the  day  with  the  immor- 
tal author,  and,  having  been  asked  to  dinner,  both  of  us, 
at  about  seven  o'clock,  entered  the  drawing-room  of  his 
niece, 

A  priest,  clad  in  a  white  gown,  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa  conversing.  He  had  an  intelligent  face,  great,  ar- 
dent brown  eyes,  a  low,  musical  voice,  and  he  talked  with 
measured  gestures. 

When  we  were  introduced  I  learned  who  he  was,  and 
I  recall  that  he  stayed  for  quite  some,  time  and  conversed 
fluently  on  worldly  matters.  He  appeared  to  know 
Paris  as  well  as  we  did,  greatly  admired  Balzac  and 
was  familiar  with  Zola,  whose  novel  L'Assommoir,  was 
just  then  creating  a  sensation. 

Since  then,  I  have  often  seen*  the  popular  preacher,  a 
favorite  among  fashionable  women,  and  I  have  always 
found  him  exceedingly  agreeable,  a  man  of  cultured  in- 
tellect and  simple  manners,  unspoiled  by  his  oratorical 
fame. 
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I  was  thihking  of  our  last  meeting  in  Paris,  the  day 
after  one  of  his  most  succe»ful  lectures,  when  the  sound 
of  footsteps  made  me  raise  my  eyes.  Father  Didon 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

He  appeared  unchanged;  perhaps  he  had  grown  a 
little  stouter  owing  to  the  quiet  life  of  the  Cloister.  He 
still  has  the  luminous  eyes  of  the  apostle  and  "  con-  . 
verter,"  which  are  almost  as  useful  as  are  gestures  to 
the>  speaker;  the  same  slow  smile  that  wrinkles  his 
cheeks  around  his  wide  mouth. 

He  expected  me,  for  he  had  been  informed  by  his 
friend  M.  Nobili-Savelli,  General  councilor,  who  had 
returned  from  Ajaccio,  of  my  intended  visit. 

We  talked  of  Paris,  and  the  love  we  both  bore  that 
wonderful  city  kept  us  conversing  a  long  time.  He 
asked  many  questions,  inquiring  about  everything  with 
genuine  interest* 

Then  I. asked  him  about  himself;  he  arose,  and  while 
together,  we  climbed  the  hill  dominating  the  Monastery, 
he  told  me  the  history  of  his  life. 
.  ■  *  When  I  first  entered  this  Cloister,'*  he  said,  **  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  dead;  for,  is  it  not  death,  to  abruptly  re- 
nounce all  that  has  formerly  composed  one's  life? 
Then  I  found  out  that  the  mind  of  man  is  subtle  and 
hardy;  little  by  little,  I  grew  accustomed  to  my  sur- 
roundings, my  new  life;  and  now,  I  have  not  even  the 
desire  to  leave  it  and  go  away,  for  I  have  begun  some 
very  long  work.'' 

He  stopped  and  gazed  at  the  broad  horizon,  the  blue 
Meditcri^nean^  glittering  under  the  scorching  sun,  the 
high,  sharp  mountain,  the  top  of  which  bears  a  great 
black  cross.  '     . 

'*  Lam  a  mountaineer,"  he  continued,  **  and  this  wild 
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country  does  not  frighten  me.  Besides,  I  am  always 
studying,  and  the  fifteen « or  sixteen  waking  hours  of 
each  day  do  not  appear  long." 

He  walked  on  again,  and  when  I  pressed  him  closely, 
he  smilingly  admitted  that  he  thought  one  could  work 
better  in  Paris  than  anywher^  else,  on  account  oi  the  in- 
tense intellectual  activity  on  all  sides,  the  constant  Strug- 
gle and  desire  to  outdo,  which  is  so  stimulating.  :Do 
you  never  feel,  I  asked,  a  strong  desire  to  go  badk  again  ? 
— **  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  live  only  through  my  ideals 
and  my  faith.  I  do  not  take  myself  into  consideration, 
I  am  only  a  lever.  I  have  a  most  ardent  faith  and  my 
only  desire  is  to  pass  it  on,  to  comununicate  it  to  my  fel- 
low-beings," 

But  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  a  bishopry,  whidi,  accord- 
ing to  certain  newspapers,  had  been  offered  :htm^  he 
laughed  outright.  "  That  piece  of  news  is  absurd^- •  he 
said ;  **  nobody  would  ofier  me  a  bishopry  h^rc.**  Then, 
serious  once  more,  he  added : 

'*  Besides,  I  am  an  apostle,  and  I  would  not  give  up 
Saint  Paul's  pulpit  for  the  biggest  bishopry,  in  the 
world." 

I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  he  thought  of  re- 
maining a  long  while  in  his  retreat;  hut  he  did  not  know, 
being,  as  it  were,  absolutely  unconcerned  regarding  the 
future,  absorbed  in  his  idealistic  faith  and  deep  studies. 
He  viewed  the  world  from  a  greater  <Ustanfe>ahd  judged 
It  from  a  greater  altitude  through  his  love,  for  the  truth 
and  hatred  for.  hypocrisy;  he  nevertheless  remarked: 
"  No  doubt  I  will  leave  soonerthan  we  both  think,  for 
we  will  surely  be  put  out  of  here  before  long*"  It  was 
thus  that  I  learned  of  the  fall  of  the  Freycinet  Cabinet. 

Dusk  was  gathering;  the  ^un,*  Aeryr^  was.  sinking 
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into  the  sapphire  sea.  On  our  left,  a  whole  valley  was 
filled  by  the  shadow  .of  1  a. mount;  the  sonorous  crickets 
of  warm  climes  filled  the  air  with  their  cries. 

Father  Didon  for  some  time  had  been  looking  at  the 
rnountain  topped  by  a  cross* 

Presently  he  asked : .  "  Would  you  like  to  go  up  there 
with  me?" 

I  thankingly  declined,  for  I  had  to  go  to  Galvi,  but  I 
asked  him  whether  he  intended  to  go. 

He  answered :  "  I  go  there  very  often  towards  the 
close  of  day  and  stay  until  night.  I  lose  myself  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  sea,  almost  without  a  thought,  and 
admire  with  my  senses  rather  than  with  my  mind." 
He.  paused  a  few  miinutes ;  then  he  added :  "  From 
there  I  can  distinguish  the  coast  of  France." 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  take  leave,  he  asked  me  to  visit 
his  cell.  It  is  spacious  and  all  white,  and  has  a  window 
overlookirig  the  sea ;  on  the  table  were  a  lot  of  scattered, 
closely  written  papers.     I  bade  him  farewell. 

A  long  while  afterwards,  when  I  had  reached  the 
path  that  runs  along  the  coast,  I  turned  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  Cloister,  and  raising  my  eyes  to  the  peak 
which  towered  toward  the  sky,  I  saw,  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  now  almost  invisible,  a  white  speck,  motionless 
against  the  blue  sky.  It  was  the  flowing  gown  of 
Father  Didon,  who  was  gazing  at  the  coast  of  France. 

And  a  great  sadness  came  over  me,  as  I  thought  of 
this  man,  so  straightforward  and  sincere,  loyal  to  his 
faith,  frank,  and  free  from  hypocrisy,  who  passionately 
defends  his  cause  because  he  believes  in  it  and  hopes  in 
the  Church;  sent  out  there,  to  that  lonely  spot  because 
he  has  never  taken  part  in  the  casuistries  of  the  day. 

And  I,  Reverend  Father,  when  I  grow  old  and  wish 
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to  become  a  hermit,  ^hich  I  hardly  believe  I  shall,  tt  is 
to  your  mountain  that  I  will  come. 

But  Father  Didon  was  not  the  only  monk  I  was  bound 
to  meet  during  this  trip,  for  the  very  next  day,  at  night- 
fall, when  I  passed  through  the  passes  of  Piana,  I 
paused,  bewildered  at  the  sight  of  those  marvelou$  pink 
granite  rocks  four  hundred  yards  high  that  have  such 
strange,  tortured  shapes,  and  resemble,  in  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  setting  sun,  some  weird  tribe  of  fairy  crea- 
tures, petrified  by  a  supernatural  will. 

I  distinguished,  in  turn,  two  tall  monks,  a  mitered 
bishop,  a  lion,  crouching  near  the  edge  of  the  road,  a 
woman  nursing  her  infant,  and  a  grinning  deviPs  head 
of  gigantic  proportions,  perhaps  the  keeper  of  this  fan- 
tastic population. 

After  the  *'  Niolo,"  the  barren  and  startling  solitude 
of  which  may  not  appeal  to  everyone,  the  passes  of 
Piana  are  among  the  wonders  of  Corsica ;  and  I  believe, 
one  might  truthfully  say,  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  But  who  knows  them  ?  There  arc  no  convey- 
ances to  carry  one  thither,  no  organixcd  servide  on  this 
wild,  rugged  coast;  and  still,  the  road  that  outlines  it 
is  far  more  beautiful,  to  my  mind,  than  the  world 
famous  **  Corniche." 
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THE  pass  I  was  obliged  to  cross  was  enclosed  be- 
tween two  barren  and  steep  granite  mountains. 
They  were  densely  covered  with  "  maquis  " 
whose  pungent  odor  went  to  my  head.  The  sun,  which 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  behind  the  hills,  threw  a 
dusky,  pinkish  glow  over  the  peaks. 

As  we  intended,  that  day,  to  walk  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours,  my  guide  arranged  to  have  us  join  a  party  of 
mountaineers  who  were  going  the  same  way,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded in  single  file  up  the  steep,  narrow  path  that  leads 
through  the  "  maquis." 

Two  mules  laden  with  bundles  and  provisions  closed 
the  procession.  The  Corsicans,  their  rifles  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  stopped  at  every  spring,  as  is  their  cus- 
tom, to  refresh  themselves.  But,  on  nearing  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  they  held  whispered  conferences  unintel- 
ligible to  me,  and  considerably  modified  their  rapid  gait. 
Nevertheless,  I  noted  that  the  word  "  gendarme  "  re- 
curred frequently. 

Presently  we  halted  and  one  of  them,  a  tall  fellow, 
disappeared  in  the  woods.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  came  back  and  we  set  off  again  leisurely;  we  had 
covered  about  two  hundred  yards,  when  another  man 
vanished  through  the  bushes. 

Much  perplexed,  I  asked  my  guide  what  it  meant, 
and  he  replied  that  they  were  expecting  "  a  friend."  As 
the  "  friend  "  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  however, 
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we  resumed  our  climbing  as  soon  as  the  man  who  had 
been  sent  to  meet  him,  returned. 

All  of  a  sudden,  with  a  prodigious  leap  that  landed 
him  in  our  very  midst,  a  short,  swarthy  man  shot  out  of 
the  bushes.  Like  all  his  compatriots,  he  carried  a 
loaded  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder.  He  eyed  me*  sus- 
piciously. He  was  very  ugly,  as  twisted  as  the  trunk 
of  an  olive-tree,  filthy,  unkempt,  with' red  eyelids  that 
partly  concealed  a  squint.  All  gathered  around  him, 
eager  and  questioning.  They  seemed  to  love  him  as  a 
brother  and  to  venerate  him  as  a  saint. 

After  the  greetings  had  been  exchanged  we  proceeded. 
We  walked  rapidly  this  time,  and  one  of  the  party,  act- 
ing as  scout,  preceded  us.  I  was  beginning  to  compre- 
hend by  this  time,  for  I  had  heard  nothing  but  bandit 
stories  during  the  past  month. 

As  we  approached  the  pass,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
appeared  to  steal  over  the  men.  At  last  we  arrived. 
Two  enormous  vultures  were  circling  high  above  our 
heads.  In  the  distance,  at  our  backs,  the  sea  shone 
dimly,  veiled  by  the  early  mist,  and  before  us  stretched 
an  endless  valley;  not  a  house  in  sight,  not  even  a  field, 
nothing  but  thick  underbrush  and  tall  chestnut-trees. 
Now  a  certain  cheerfulness  seemed  to  pervade  the  men, 
and  we  began  the  descent. 

About  an  hour  later,  the  mysterious  individual  who 
had  joined  our  party  so  unexpectedly,  bade  us  a  fond 
farewell,  shook  hands  all  around,  and  sprang  back  into 
the  thicket. 

When  he  had  vanished,  I  questioned  my  guide  who 
simply  said:     *' He  doesn't  like  the  gendarmes." 

I  proceeded  to  Inquire  about  the  Corsican  bandits 
who  are  infesting  the  mountains  at  the  present  time. 
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I  first  learned  that  the  mountain-pass  we  had  just  left 
behind  us,  was  often  used  by  the  gendarmes  as  a  trap 
for  the  outlaws  who  wished  to  reach  the  territory  of 
Sartene,  the  habitual  refuge  of  the  brigands. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  of  these,  who  defy  the  gendarmes,  the  prefect  and 
the  Magistrature.  They  are  not,  however,  criminals, 
for  they  would  never  rob  a  traveler.  Anything  of  this 
sort  might  expose  them  to  being  judged,  condemned  to 
death  and  executed  by  their  own  people,  who  are  very 
ticklish  on  questions  of  honor.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways an  exaggerated  idea  of  honor  that  has  driven  these 
poor  devils  to  adopt  the  life.  When  a  wife  has  de- 
ceived her  husband,  or  a  young  girl  is  suspected  of 
having  erred,  when  a  man  quarrels  over  cards  with  his 
best  friend,  and  for  a  thousand  similar  reasons  which 
civilization,  readily  condones,  in  this  country,  they  slay 
the  wife,  the  daughter,  the  lover,  the  friend,  the 
fathers,  the  brothers,  the  parents,  the  whole  tribe; 
then,  having  accomplished  this,  the  Corsican  quietly 
takes  to  the  woods  where  comrades,  who  respect  him 
according  to  the  number  of  men  he  has  killed,  provide 
him  with  the  necessities  of  life;  there  the  "gendarmes 
seek  him  in  vain  and  sometimes  meet  their  death  at  his 
hands,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  peasants,  for  every 
Corsican,  instinctively,  hates  the  police. 

In  contrast  to  these  unfortunate  creatures,  whose  vio- 
lent temperaments  have  led  them  into  crime,  and  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  there  are,  in  Corsica,  some 
bandits  who  are  rich  and  happy  and  live  peacefully 
among  the  peasants,  their  subjects;  they  are  the  Bel- 
lascoscia  brothers.     Their  family  history  is  very  strange. 

The  father  was  wedded  to  a  childless  wife,  and,  fol- 
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lowing  the  example  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  he  sent  her 
from  him  and  took  in  her  stead  a  girl  from  a  neighbor- 
ing family  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  mountain-tops 
where  his  flocks  were  pastured. 

He  had  several  children  by  her,  among  them  the  two 
brothers,  Anthony  and  Jacques,  of  whom  I  will  speak 
later  on.  But  his  wife  had  a  sister  who  enjoyed  making 
frequent  neighborly  calls  at  the  house  of  Bellascoscia. 
The  gallant,  too  gallant,  husband  always  escorted  her 
home.  A  son  was  born  to  them,  and  the  husband,  ac- 
knowledging everything  to  the  first  wife  kept  the 
second  one,  and  built  her  a  separate  mansion  in  order  to 
avoid  family  quarrels.  Then  a  third  sister  began  visit- 
ing the  two  households,  and  presently  another  accident 
occurred.  The  poor  father  had  but  one  alternative  and 
that  was  to  build  another  home,  which  he  did  forthwith, 
and  everyone  lived  happily  and  in  peace.  He  had,  all 
told,  about  thirty  descendants,  who,  in  turn,  produced 
several  hundred  children.  This  family  inhabits  part 
of  the  village  of  Bocognano  and  its  environs. 

Two  of  the  sons,  Anthony  and  Jacques,  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  mountains  early,  for  rather  slight  motives. 
The  first  one  had  refused  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  the 
second  one  had  eloped  with  a  girl  coveted  by  one  of  his 
brothers.  From  the  time  of  their  disappearance,  they 
dominated  the  country  without  the  slightest  opposition. 

Three  hundred  thousand  francs  is  the  sum  that  is 
quoted  as  having  been  spent  by  the  government  to  cap- 
ture them.  For  years  they  have  been  hunted  down  un- 
mercifully, but  always  without  success.  Entire  detach- 
ments of  gendarmes  would  start  out,  headed  by  their 
officers,  to  search  the  country;  they  would  camp  in  the 
villages,^  surround  the  mountains  where  they  thought  the 
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outlaws  were  hiding.  In  the  meantime,  the  Bel- 
iascoscia  brothers  were  quietly  sittiilg  on  a  nearby  eleva- 
tion, following  with  much  interest  the 'maneuvers  of 
their  pursuers.  Then,  tiring  of  the  diversion,  they 
would  climb  down  to  the  plains,  meet  the  detachment 
that  was  bringing  supplies  to  the  gendarmes,  take  pos- 
session of  the  laden  mules,  and  calm  the  disgruntled  con- 
ductors, by  giving  them  a  regular  requisition,  signed 
"  Bellascoscia,"  to  be  handed  to  the  commissariat  officer. 

A  hundred  times  they  have  come  within  an  ace  of  ar- 
rest, a  hundred  times  they  have  baffled  their  pursuers 
by  their  courage,  their  skill,  their  coolness  seconded  by 
the  complicity  of  the  whole  region  filled  with  their  rela- 
tives. 

One  day,  however,  the  youngest  one,  Jacques,  had 
been  betrayed.  He  was  to  go,  at  a  certain  hour,  to 
measure  some  wood  he  had  had  cut,  and  the  gendarmes, 
hidden  about  twenty  feet  from  the  designated  place, 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  him. 

They  spied  him  in  the  valley,  slowly  walking  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  without  waiting  for  him  to 
get  closer,  opened  fire  on  him.  They  were  so  far  away 
that  the  shots  sounded  like  the  cracking  of  a  whip  and 
the  man  turned  involuntarily  to  look  for^the  teamster; 
instead,  he  found  a  yellow  shoulder-belt;  he  sprang  be- 
hind a  tree  and  immediately  took  in  the  situation.  After 
a  moment,  everything  grew  quiet  again. 

He  was  rather  nervous,  for  he  imagined  that  tome 
sort  of  a  trap  had  been  set  for  him.  And  then,  in  a 
little  while  he  perceived  the  detachment  of  gendarmes 
quietly  marching  home  to  the  barracks,  their  empty 
guns  on  their  shoulders. 

So  he  went  and  measured  his  wood. 
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The  two  brothers  are  rich;  they  buy  property  under 
assumed  names,  and  exploit  even,  it  is  said,  the  State 
forests.  Any  cattle  that  strays  to  their  pastures  be- 
longs to  them,  and  bold  indeed  the  man  who  would  dare 
claim  them. 

They  render  services  to  many  persons;  and  of  course 
they  are  highly  paid. 

Their  revenge  is  prompt  and  capitaL  But  they  are 
always  perfectly  courteous  to  strangers. 

The  latter  visit  them  quite  frequently,  and  the  Bel- 
lascoscians  extend  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  elder  brother,  Anthony,  ts  tall,  and  dark,  and  has 
grayish  hair;  he  wears  a  full  beards  and  appears  to  be 
quite  a  good  fellow.  The  youngest,  Jacques,  is  fair, 
and  shorter  than  his  brother;  his  keen  eyes  reveal  his  in- 
telligence and,  in  fact,  he  possesses  a  marked  degree  of 
ability.  He  is  the  more  active  of  the  two  and  also  the 
most  feared. 

Several  years  ago,  a  young  lady,  a  Parisian,  wanted 
to  see  him;  so  she  started  on  the  journey  accompanied  by 
a  male  relative. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  a  deep  ravine,  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods  and  the  girl,  with  that  foolish  en- 
thusiasnr  which  renders  marriage  so  dangerous,  imme- 
diately became  infatuated  with  the  bandit.  Just  to 
think  of  it  I  Here  was  a  man.  who  slept  under  the  open 
sky,  and  never  took  off  his  clothes,  and  killed  men  by 
the  score,  and  made  faces  at  the  government  agents! 
They  lunched  together  and  then  started  off  on  a  walk. 
The  relative  by  this  time  was  groaning  and  trembling. 
But  the  girl,  clinging  to  the  brigand's  arm,  was  carried 
away  with  delight. 

What  a  wonderful  dreaiti  I     To  have  a  real  bandit  to 
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one's  self  for  a  whok  day,  from  dawn  till  dusk.  He 
told  Ker  Corstcaii' love;  jstories  in  which  the  stiletto  al- 
ways plays  an 'important  part;  he  spoke  to  her  of  a 
teacher,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  the  touch- 
wood, which)  in  some  women,  takes  the  place  of  brains, 
got  so  excited  that  when  night  came,  the  girl  did  not 
'  want  to  let  her  bandit  go.  She  insisted  on  taking  him 
back  to  theviHage  inn,  .where  supper^  and  bed^  had  been 
prepared  for  her  party. 

It  took  grieat  pmoasion  to  induce  her  to  leave  him, 
and  they  finally  parted  with  much  regret  on  both  sides. 

M.  Haussmann  met  Jacques  Bellascoscia  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances^  He  ivas  driving  in  a  carriage  to 
Bocognano  wh:en  a  woman  {^resented  herself  at  the  car- 
riage door  and  informed  him  that  the  bandit  desired 
very  much  to  see  him.  M.  Haussmann  did  not  care  to 
grant  an  interview  to  such  a  notorious  individual.  Sud-* 
denly  an  idea  crossed  his  mind. 

"I  have  no  weapons,"  he  replied;  "consequently, 
should  I  be /attacked,  I  could  not  defend  myself;  and  I 
have  planned,  to  pass  by  a  certain  spot  at  a  certain 
hour." 

At  the  hour  designated,  a  man  sprang  in  front  of  the 
horses^  the  carriage  door  opened,  he  jumped  in  and 
talked  a  long  while  to  the  improver  of  Paris,  whom  he 
begged  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Corsican  govern- 
ment. 

One  instance  among  many  others  will  show  how  re- 
vengeful these  outlaws  are. 

Some  man,  a  shepherd,  had  betrayed  one  of  these 
bandits,  and  he  was  climbing  the  mountain  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  gendarmes  to  whom  he  was  going  to  hand 
over  his  prey. 
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All  at  once  a  shot  rang  out  from  the  thicket,  and  the 
shepherd,  his  head  blown  to  pieces,  fell  into  the  arms  of 
the  bewildered  gendarmes,  who  searched  the  vicinity  in 
vain  and  were  finally  reduced  to  carrying  the  body  of 
their  guide  back  to  the  town.  Those  good  Bellascoscias, 
however,  are  lacking  in  the  most  simple  literary  taste^ 
for  their  threats  are  always  written  in  red  ink,  dated " 
fronfi  the  **  Green  Palace,"  and  couched  in  terms  of  the 
most  surprising  style.  "  Anywhere  the  light  of  heaven 
falls  on  you,"  they  say,  ^*  our  bullets  will  also  strike 
you." 

They  live  in  a  deep,  terrifying  ravine,  in  the  vibiriity 
of  the  village,  whose  entire  papulation,  almost,  is  com- 
posed  of  their  relatives.  Immorality  being  hereditary 
with  them,  Jacques  eloped,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Anthony  and  kept  her^  Later,  he 
mated  his  son,  a  mere  child,  with  a  girl  also  a  minor, 
who  had  just  left  the  convent;  thfen,  when  they  reached 
the  proper  age,  he  made  them  wed. 

Many  Corsicans  know  them  and  are  their  friends, 
whether  through  fear  or  an  instinctive  seiitimentof  re- 
bellion against  the  government. 

Many  strangers  have  seen  them,  but  would  not  dare 
admit  the  fact,  as  the  authorities,  unable  to  capture  them, 
would  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  hand  of  the  law  on  any 
poor  man  foolish  enough  to  confess  that  he  has  had 
dealings  with  bandits  on  whose  heads  a  price  has  been 
set. 
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EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  famous  say- 
ing of  Pascal  concerning  the  grain  of  sand  that 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  world  by  changing 
the  luck  of  Cromwell.  Chance,  then,  that  governs  this 
world  of  ours,  and  its  inhabitants,  once,  through  the 
desperate  plea  of  a  woman,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe 
by  saving  the  life  of  young  Napoleor!  Bonaparte,  who 
became  the  great  Napoleon. 

It  is  an  unknown  page  of  history  (everything  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  that  extraordinary  man  is  his- 
tory) ,  a  truly  Corsican  drama,  that  was  almost  fatal  to 
the  young  officer,  who  was  then  on  leave  at  his  old  home* 

The  narrative  that  follows  is  authentic  in  every  de- 
tail. I  wrote  it  almost  under  dictation,  omitting  noth- 
ing, changing  nothing,  and  have  not  tried  to  render  it 
more  dramatic  or  literary.  I  have  jotted  down  the 
plain  facts,  without  the  least  effort  at.  embellishment,  as 
well  as  all  the  xiames  of  the  individuals  and  the  words, 
they  uttered. 

A  more  finished  narra|tivc  might  perhaps  be  more  ac- 
ceptable, but  this  is  history  and  one  cannot  alter  that  I 
received  the  details  from  the  only  n^an  who  was  in  a 
position  to  gather  them  from  their  sources,  and  whose 
testimony  was  so  valuable  in  the  inquest  undertaken 
about  1853,  in  order  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
bequests  made  by  the  dying  Emperor  at  Saint-Helena. 

Three  days  before  his  death,  Napoleon  added  a  cod- 
icil to  his  will,  containing  the  following  clauses :     ^^  I 
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bequeath,"  he  wrote,  "  20,000  francs  to  the  native  of 
Bocognano,  who  saved  me  from  the  brigands  who  in- 
tended to  murder  me;  10,000  francs  to  M.  Vizzavona, 
the  only  member  of  that  family  who  was  on  my  side. 

"  100,000  to  Monsieur  J6r6me  Levy. 

**  100  to  MonsJeur  Costa  de  Bastclica. 

"  20,000  to  the  Abbe  Reecho." 

An  old  recollection  of  his  youth,  had,  during  his  last 
moments,  come  back  to  him;  after  so  many  years  and 
so  many  wonderful  adventures,  the  impression  that  one 
of  the  first  shocks  of  his  life  created  in  him,  was  still 
strong  enough  to  haunt  him  on  his  death-bed.  And  so 
it  was  that  this  vision  obsessed  him,  and  he  decided  to 
leave  those  supreme  gifts  to  the  devoted  follower  whose 
name  had  vanished  from  his  weakened  memory,  and  to 
the  friends  who  had  helped  him  in  terrible  trouble. 

Louis  XVI  had  just  died.  Corsica  was  ruled  at  that 
time  by  General  Paoli,  an  energetic  and  violent  man,  a 
stanch  Royalist,  who  hated  the  Revolution,  while  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  a  young  artillery  officer,  then  on 
leave  in  Ajaccio,  used  all  his  family's,  as  well  as  his 
own  influence,  to  bfing  about  a  new  regime. 

Cafes  did  not  exist  in  that  wild  country,  so  every 
evening  Napoleon  would  assemble  his  followers  in  a 
room.  Wine  and  figs  were  served  and  the  men  dis- 
cussed the  topics  of  the  day  and  laid  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Already  a  feeling  of  dislike  existed  between  young 
Bonaparte  and  General  PaoH.  This  is  how  it  had 
arisen.  Paoli,  having  received  orders  to  subdue  the 
island  of  La  Madeleine,  entrusted  the  mission  to  Gen- 
eral Cesari,  telling  him,  it  is  reported,  to  bungle  the  un- 
dertaking.    Napoleon,  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
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National  Guard  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  General 
Quenza,  tobk  part  in  the  campaign,  and  later  inveighed 
violently  against,  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  openly  accused  the  chiefs  of  having  courted 
defeat. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  afterward  that  commissaries 
of  the ; Republic,  among  whom  wa^  Saliceti,  were  sent 
to  Ba^tia.  Napoleon,  hearing  of  their  arrival,  wished 
to  join  them,  and  sent  to  Bocognano  for  his  confidential 
man,  one  of  his  most  ardent  followers,  who  was  to  serve 
as  guide. . 

Both  started  out  on  horseback  for  Corte,  where  Gen* 
eral  Paoli  was  quartered,  Bonaparte  wishing  to  see  him, 
for,  being  ignorant  of  his  superior  officer's  part  in  thei 
plot  beihg  hatched  against  France,  he  defended  him  eten 
against  whispered  insinuations;  and  the  animosity  that 
developed  later,  although  it  already  existed,  had  not  yei 
manifested  itself  openly. 

Young  Napoleon  dismounted  in  the  court-<yard  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  Paoli,  and  leaving  his  horse  in 
charge  of  Santo-Riccio,  started  at  once  to  find  the  gen- 
eraL  As  he  was  ascending  the  stairs,  a  person  whom 
he  accosted  told  him  that  at  that  very  moment  a  sort  of 
council,  composed  of  the  principal  Corsican  leaders,  all 
opposed,  to  Republicanism,  was  being  held. 

While  he  was  trying  to  learn  more,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators came  out  from  the  gathering.  Walking  up  to 
htm,  Bonaparte  exclaimed:  *'  Well,  what's  the  news?  " 
The  man,  believing  him  an  ally  answered :  "  It's 
done  1  We  are  going  to  proclaim  independence  and  cut 
loose  from  France  with  the  help  of  England." 

Filled  with  indignation,  Napoleon  stamped  his  foot 
and  shouted:     **  It  is  treason,  it  is  infamous,"  when  sud- 
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denly  a  number  of  men,  attracted  by  the  noise,  con- 
fronted him.  It  happened  that  they  were  distant  rela- 
tives of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Realizing  the  risk  that 
the  young  oiEcer  was  running,  for  Paoli  was  a  man  who 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  put  him  out  the  way  then 
and  there,  the  clan  surrounded  him  and  forcibly  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  house  and  mount  his  horse. 

He  rode  back  toward  Ajaccio  accompanied  by  Santo- 
Riccio.  At  dusk  they  reached  the  hamlet  of  Arca-dc- 
Vivarioy  and  spent  the  night  as  guests  of  the  Abbe  Ar- 
rlghi,  a  relative  of  Napoleon,  who  informed  him  of  the 
preceding  events  and  asked  his  advice,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  gfeat  judgment  and  straightforward  principles,  es- 
teemed throughout  Corsica. 

They  started  early  the  next  morning,  rode  all  day  and 
at  nightfall  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  Bocognano. 
There,  Napoleon  took  leave,  of  his  guide,  instructing 
him  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  with  the  horses  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads,  and  started  for  the  hamlet  of 
Pagiola  with  the  idea  of  asking  shelter  of  Felix  Tusoli, 
his  relative  and  follower,  whose  house  was  near  by. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Paoli  had  heard  of  young 
Bonaparte^s  call,  and  learned  the  violeht  words  he  had 
uttered  after  discovering  the  plot,  and  he  instructed 
Mario  Peraldi  to  set  out  after  him,  to  overtake  him  and 
to  prevent  him  at  any  cost  from  reaching  Ajaccio  or 
Bastia. 

Mario  Peraldi  got  to  Bocagnano  a  few  hoars  before 
Bonaparte,  and  went  directly  to  the  Morellis,  an  in- 
fluential family,  devoted  to  the  general.  They  soon 
learned  thkt  the  young  officer  had  been  seen  in  the  vil- 
lage and  that  he  was  to  spend  the  night  at  Tusoli's 
house.     Then  the  head  of  the  Morelli  clan,  an  cncr- 
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getic^  £onnidable  man,  knawing  Paoli's  orders,  gave  his 
word  to  the  latter's  messengier  that  Napoleon  would  not 
be. allowed  to  ^escape. 

.  At  dayibreakhe  posted  his  men/occupymg  every  road 
and  issue.  Bonaparte,  with  hi^  host,  went  to  join 
Sarito-Riccio;  but  Tusoli,  who  was  slightly  indisposed, 
left  hhn  almost  immediatelyi 

The' young  officer  had  be^n  alone  tmt  a  moment,  when 
a  man  walked  up  to  him  and  told  him  that  sonie  parti- 
sans of  the.  general  were  in  a  neighboring  inn  on  their 
way/ to  join  him  at'Coite«  Napoleoh  went  to  the  inn, 
foimd  tbd  menand exclaimed :  '^  Go  join  your  chief,  my 
uicin;  yciu  ajre  doing  a  great  and  noble  thing.*'  But  at 
th^  same  ittstant,  ;thc  Morellis  surrounded  the  house, 
fell  on  him,  made  him  a  prisoner  atid  dragged  him  away. 
Santo-Riccio,  who  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  appointed 
place,  heard  at-  once  of  his  arrest  and  ran  to  a  follower 
of  Bonaparte's,  nan(ied  Vi^zavona,  whom  he  knew  would 
help  him  and  whose  house  was  next  door  to  the  Mor- 
relU's,  where  Napoleon  was  being  taken* 
.  Santo-Riccio. realired  the  extreme  gravity  of 'the  sit- 
uation. ^*  If  we  cannot  rescue  him  at  once,"  he  said, 
"he  is  lost;  he.  may  be  dead  before  another  hour.*' 
Then  Viaaa^foha'  went  to  the  Morellis.  They  nat- 
urally concealed  their  real  intentions^  but  he  succeeded 
in  the  end,  by  diplomacy  and  eibqueince;  in  obtaining  the 
permission  for.the  young  prisoner  to^come  to  his  house 
and  partake' of  some  nourishment,  closely  guarded  by  his 
captors. 

They,  in  order,  to  doid>t,  to  better  hide  their  plans, 
consented  tp  thist  arrangement,  and  their  chief,  the  only 
one  cognizant  of  the  general's  wishes,  entrusted  theni 
with  everything,  and  went  'home  to  prepare  for  his  owrt 
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departure.     It  was  his  absence  which,  a  few  minutes 
later,  saved  the  prisoner's  life. 

In  the  meantime,  Santo-Riccio,  with  ^il  the  devotion 
characteristic  of  the  Corskaia,  wonderful  coolness  and 
unfaltering  courage,  was  preparing  the  deliverance  of 
his  companion.  He  enlisted  two  young  men  as'  faith- 
ful  and  as  brave  as  himself;!  then,  having  secretly  led 
them  to  a  garden  atijoining  Vizzavona's  house,  and  cbn- 
cealed  them  behind  a'  wall,  he  calnrtty  went  to  the 
Morellis  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  take  leave  of 
Napokon,  as  the  rlatter  was  going  to  be  takei»  away; 

They  granted  him  the  favor  and  aslsoon  as  he  was  in 
Bonaparte's  and  Vizzavona's  preseru:e!,i(he'iiAfotded'hi& 
plans  and  urged  an  immediate  flighty  as  the  sfightest  de- 
lay might  prove  fatal  to  the  young  officer;  All  three 
then  went  to  the  stable  and  pausing  at  the  door,  Yiz- 
zavona,  with  tears  in.  his  eyes^'  embraced^  his  guest  and 
muttered:  '*  God.be  with  you,  my  .poor  boy,  he  alone 
can  save  you  1  " 

Creeping  noiselessly  to  where  the  two  young  tnen  were 
lying  in  wait  by  the  wall,  they  all  started  to  run  for 
their  lives  toward  a  fountain  hidden  in  i  cliimp  of 
trees.  But  they  had  to  pass  in  front  of  the  Morellis, 
who,  on  catching  sight  of  them,  started  in  pursuit. 

Their,  chief,  who  was. in'  the  house,  heat-d  their  cries, 
and  realizing  what  bad  ba)^pened  became  sd  mfuriated 
that  his  wife,  related  to  the  TqsoHst  with  whom  Bona- 
parte had  spent  the  night,  threw  herself  at  bis  feet  and 
begged  for  the  young  man's  life. 

Mad  with  rage,  he  started  for  the  door,  and  when 
she  saw  h^r-  pleadings  were  in  vain,  she  suddenly 
grasped  him  ar^ound  the  knees  dfid,  using  all  her 
strength,  dragged  him*  forcibly  to  the  ground. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  strength  of  that 
woman,  Napoleon  would  have  been  lost. 

Thus  entire  modem  history  was  changed.  The  mem- 
OTy  of  xncn  would  not  have  had  all  those  glorious  vic- 
tories to^remember  1  Millions  of  human  beings  would 
n<)t  have  p&rished  -in  battle  I  The  map  of  Europe  might 
not  be  the  same !  And  who  knows  under  what  political 
regime  we  would  now  be  living  1 

For  the  Morellis  had  almost  reached  the  fugitives. 
.   Santo^RicciQ>  unfaltering,  steadied  himself  against  a 
trpe,  and  facing  the  foe,  shouted  to  his  comrades  to  nm 
with  Bonaparte.     "  Take  him  away,"  he  cried,  **  seize 
him,  bind  him  hand  and  foot !  " 

But  Bonaparte  refused  to  move.   . 

They  were  then  surrounded  and  held  while  a  follower 
of  the  MpreUisj  named  Honorato,  pressed  the  muz- 
zle of  hi$  gun  to  NapoleonV'  head  and  shouted  r 
"  Death  to  the  betrayer  of  his  country  I  "  But  at  that 
very  moment  the  man  who  had  received  Bonaparte, 
FflUx  T.usoli,,  infjormed  by  an  emissary  of  Santo-Riccio, 
ryshed  up  sijirrounded  byiarmed  relatives. 

f.Sgfing  the  danger  and  recognizing  his  brother-in-law 
in  the  man  who  was  threatening  his  erstwhile  guest,  he 
l^Xf  led .  hi^  .^Qtgto  at'Hohorato,  crying :  "  Honorato, 
wgwillj  fight  this  out  between  ourselves !  *'  ' 

,  The  ,<T>an,  tak<en  .-by  surprise,  dropped  his  gun^  and 
Santo- I^jcfiioj  taking  advantage  of  the^general  donfusion 
zji^its^'ing  thft  two  factiona  to  settle  the  matter  be- 
tweeni.tlji^nwclves^l  caught)  hold  of.  Napoleon,  *still  re- 
sisting an4  dragged  him-- away  toward  the  **niaqui3i" 
aidjed  4>y  ^i$  young  frieadls;  ' 

A.minijte  later,  the  cldfr,Moitllir  having  broken  away 
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from  his  wife  and  a  prey  to  the  wildest  passion/ joined 
his  followers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fugitives  were  escaping  through 
the  woods.  When  they  reached  safety,  Santo-Riccio, 
despatched  the  two  young  men  with  instructions  to  meet 
them  the  next  day  with  the  horses  at  the  bridge  of  Ue» 
ciani. 

As  they  were  taking  leave,  Napoleon  approached 
them.  '.         • 

'*  I  am  going  back  to  France,*'  he  said<  "  Would  you 
like  to  accompany  me  ?  Whatever  my'  luck  is  to  be,  you 
shall  share  it."  ... 

They  replied:  o 

"  Our  lives  belong  to  you;  do. with  us  vkrhat  you  please 
here,  but  we  cannot  leave  out  home." 

So  these  two  simple  and  devoted  lads  returned  to 
BocQgoano  for  the  horses,  while  Bonaparte  and  Santo- 
Riccio  continued  on  their  way  through  all  the  obstacles 
which  render  travel  in  mountainous  countries  so  full  of 
difficulty.  They  stopped  once'  to  break  bread  with  the 
Mancini  family.  Toward  night  they  arrivcdi^t  Ucciani 
and  stayed  with  the  Pozzolia,  followers  of*  the  Bona- 
partes.  *     .     ^^ 

The  next  day,  when>he  awoke,  Napoleon  saW  that  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  armed  men."  They  were  the 
friends. and  relatives  of  his  hosts^  ready  to  *^cc6rripany 
him  as  they  were  to- lay  down  their  lives  for  him. 

The  horses  were  waiting  near  the  bridge}  the  X\tt\t 
party,  got  under  way  and  escorted  the  fugitiv<»  until"  they 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Ajaccio.  =  At  niglrtftin,  Na- 
poleon entered  the  city  and  took  refuge  with  the  MayJOr, 
Monsieur  Jean-JerSrae  livy,  twho  concealed  him  in  a 
closet. 
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It  was  a  wise  precaution,  for  the  police  arrived  on  the 
spot  the  following  day.  They  searched  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  found  nothing,  and  retired,  baffled 
by  the  skillful  indignation  of  the  Mayor  who  offered 
them  eager  assistance  in  searching  for  the  young  rebel. 

That  same  eveningj  Napoleon,  in  a  gondola,  reached 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  was  handed  over  to 
the  Costa  family  of  Bastelica,  and  hidden  in  the 
"  maquis." 

Several  days  later,  the  freedom  of  Corsica  was  de- 
clared, the  Bonaparte  homestead  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  three  sisters  of  the  fugitive  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
Abbe  Reecho. 

A  French  frigate  which  was  gathering  along  the  coast 
the  remaining  followers  of  France,  took  Napoleon  on 
board  and  bore  back  to  the  mother  land  the  pursued 
conspirator,  the  man  who  later  was  to  become  the  Em- 
peror and  world-renowned  general  whose  campaigns 
shook  the  entire  world. 


X—18 
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AjACCio,  September  24,  1880. 

THE  port  of  Marseilles  is  flooded  with  sunshine, 
and  the  dock  of  La  YoHette,  where  hundreds  of 
vessels  are  sending  their  black  smoke  toward 
the  sky,  is  full  of  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  approach- 
ing departures. 

Marseilles  is  the  necessary  city  of  this  barren,  moth- 
eaten  coast.  Italians,'  Negroes,  Turks,  Greeks  and 
many  other  nationalities,  a  population  of  lawless,  home- 
less creatures,  ragged,  half-starved,  plying  dubious 
trades,  greedy  for  any  kind  of  gratuity,  swarm  around, 
making  the  port  a  human  waste  heap  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  the  Orient. 

But  a  big  steamer  of  the  "  Compagnie  Trans-at- 
lantique,''  is  moving  out  to  sea  and  letting  out  a  series 
of  prolonged  groans,  the  whistle  having  been  relegated 
to  the  past  and  replaced  by  the  formidable  voice  that 
issues  from  the  steaming  insides  of  the  monster  boat. 
Very  slowly,  the  ship  glides  past  its  companions,  also 
awaiting  the  signal  to  sail;  she  leaves  the  port  and  sud- 
denly becoming  alert,  ploughs  into  the  sea,  while  Mar- 
seilles and  the  coast  are  left  behind  and  vanish  in  the 
distance. 

Night  falls;  some  of  the  passengers,  lying  in  their 
narrow  berths,  are  ill  and  their  distressed  groans  mingle 
with  the  roaring  of  the  screw  that  shakes  the  hull  of  the 
ship.  The  two  eyes  of  the  steamer,  one  red  and  one 
green,  shine  steadily  in  the  night.     Then  the  horizon 
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pales  toward  the  East,  and  in  the  indistinct  light  of  the 
dawn,  a  gray  speck  appears  on  the  water.  It  grows  and 
grows,  rises  from  the  sea  and  stands  out  against  the  dim 
blue  of  the  sky;  finally  one  distinguishes  a  series  of  high, 
barren  mountains  sharply  outlined  by  the  increasing 
light  This  is  Corsica,  the  land  of  the  vendetta,  the 
home  of  Bonaparte* 

A  little  farther  away  one  can  see  tiny  islands  with 
light-houses;  they  are  the  '*  Sanguinaries,"  and  indicate 
the  entry  to  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio.  This  deep  gulf  is  en- 
circled by  beautiful  hills  covered  with  olive-trees  and 
huge  gray  rocks,  scattered  here  and  there.  Then  after 
a  while,  the  white  town  appears,  huddled  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  reflecting  its  ^at-roofed  Italian  houses  in 
the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  big  boat  anchors  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  dock  and  the  representative  of  the  "  Compagnie 
Trans-atlantique,"  M.  Lanzi,  cauticms  the  passengers 
to  beware  of  the  rapacity  of  the  longshoremen  who  at- 
tend to  the  removal  of  the  baggage. 

The  city,  which  is  pretty  and  clean,  appears,  to  be  al- 
ready prostrated  by  the  ardent  heat,  in  spite  of  the  early 
hour.  The  streets  are  lined  with  fine  trees;  there  is  a 
sort  of  atmosphere  of  welcome  in  the  day  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  strong,  unknown  perfumes,  all  those  captious 
aromas  peculiar  to  Corsica,  the  remembrance  of  which 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  great  Napoleon  dying 
on  the  rock  of  Saint-Helena. 

One  can  tell  immediately  that  this  is  the  home  of  the 
Bonapartes.  Everywhere  statues  of  the  First  Consul 
and  of  the  Emperor  are  to  be  found,  while  busts,  pic- 
tures, inscriptions  and  street  names  all  remind  one  of  the 
family. 
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From  words  gathered  here  and  there,  on  the  public 
squares,  it  appears  that  politics  is  still  the  all  important 
topic.  Passions  are  being  aroused,  the  people  still  be- 
lieve religiously  in  the  things  that  have  now  scarcely 
more  interest  for  us  than  some  well-executed  card  tricks. 
Really,  Corsica  is  very  much  behind  the  times;  still  one 
would  imagine  that  some  event  was  in  preparation. 
One  meets  more  decorated  men  than  on  the  boulevard 
des  Italiens  and  the  drinkers  in  the  Cafe  Solferino  di- 
rect belligerent  looks  at  the  drinkers  in  the  Cafe  Roi- 
Jerome.  The  latter  look  quite  war-like  too,  but  they 
suddenly  arise  to  a  man,  and  bow  with  great  respect  as 
a  gentleman  approaches.  He  looks  back  .  •  .  one 
almost  imagines  —  he  is  Count  Benedettil  And  here 
come  M.  M.  Pictri,  Galloni  d'Istria,  Count  Multedo 
and  twenty  other  lesser  lights  of  the  bonapartist  army. 

What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  Corsica  planning  a  descent 
on  Marseilles?  But  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  habitues 
of  the  Cafe  Solferino  to  stand  up,  to  wave  their  hats, 
and  to  shout  "  Vive  la  Rcpublique  "  at  two  passersby. 
Who  can  .they  be?  I  draw  nearer  and  recognize  Count 
Horace  de  Choiseul  and  the  Duke  of  Choiseul-Praslin. 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  deputy  of  Melun  is  here? 
I  go  back  to  the  Cafe  Roi- Jerome  and  question  one  of 
the  guests  who  wittily  informs  me  "  that  lacking  a  par- 
tridge of  Melun,  one  would  gladly  have  a  Corsican 
black-bird."  The  Count  Horace  de  Choiseul  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Council  and  the  sessions  are  about 
to  open. 

So  here  in  Corsica,  where  the  recollection  of  Napo- 
leon is  still  so  vivid,  a  struggle  which  will,  perhaps  be 
final,  is  about  to  arise  between  the  partisans  of  republi- 
canism and  the  supporters  of  monarchy.     The  cham- 
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pions  of  the  Erppirc  are  all  the  old  well-known  fighters, 
the  Bcnedittis,  the  Pictris,  the  Gavinis,  the  Franchinis. 

The  Republican  champions  also  bear  famous  names 
here  in  Corsica,  and  their  leader  is  the  Mayor  of  Ajac- 
cio,  M.  Peraldi,  who  is  said  to  be  popular  and  able. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  politics  are  quite  foreign  to 
me,  this  battle  is  going  to  be  too  interesting  to  be 
missed,  and  so  I  enter  the  Prefecture  with  the  stream  of 
councilors.  A  delightful  man,  M.  Follaci,  who  repre- 
sents one  of  the  finest  counties  of  Corsica,  Bastelica, 
opens  the  sanctuary  to  me. 

There  are  fifty-eight  councilors  who  sit  at  two  long 
green  tables.  Twenty-eight  are  at  the  right  table,  and 
thirty  at  the  left.     The  republicans  will  surely  win. 

A  gorgeous  individual,  representing  the  government, 
and  wearing  a  haughty  expression,  is  seated  on  the 
right  of  the  chairman,  doctor  Gaudin. 

Let  in  the  public  I 

The  public  enters  through  a  reserved  door.  A  mys- 
tery 1 

M.  de  Pitti-Ferrandi, —  professor  of  law,  rises  and 
demands  the  expulsion  of  M.  Emmanuel  Arene. 

Who  has  not  seen  one  of  those  stormy  sessions  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  the  members  gesticulate 
like  lunatics,  and  swear  like  longshoremen ;  one  of  those 
meetings  that  fill  you  with  disgust  and  contempt  for 
politics  and  politicians? 

Well,  the  first  session  of  the  General  Council  almost 
took  such  a  turn,  but  the  representatives  of  Corsica 
are  evidently  better  bred  people,  for  matters  did  not 
get  quite  so  far. 

They  were  all  shouting  at  the  same  time ;  some  piping 
in  falsetto  tones,  others  bellowing  speeches  that  nobody 
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understood.  Who  was  in  the  right?  — Who  was  in 
the  wrong?  —  The  government  declared  shortly  that 
any  discussion  of  the  topic  was  illegal  and  that,  if  it  con- 
tinued, he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  premises. 
However,  the  Council  having  decided,  on  the  motion  of 
the  left,  to  vote  the  discussion,  the  government,  hoping 
to  secure  a  victory  for  its  partisans,  assisted  at  the  vote, 
as  illegal,  apparently,  as  the  debate  which  was  to  fol- 
low; but,  as  the  right  came  out  victorious,  he  retired 
followed  by  his  entire  party. 

When  will  politics  be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  good 
faith  and  not,  as  they  are  now,  for  the  advancement  of 
a  party?  Never,  no  doubt,  for  the  mere  word  "poli- 
tics "  seems  to  have  become  synonymous  of  arbitrary  un- 
fairness, perfidy  and  accusation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pretty  city  of  Ajaccio,  sur- 
rounded by  eucalyptus,  fig  and  orange  trees,  awaits  the 
indispensable  improvements  which  will  transform  it  into 
one  of  the  most  charming  Winter  resorts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

Attractions  for  Continental  visitors  are  to  be  organ- 
ized, plans  are  to  be  studied,  funds  to  be  raised,  and  the 
anxious  inhabitants  since  a  week  are  waiting  to  see  if  the 
second  half  of  the  Council  will  consent  to  return  to 
the  debating  chamber,  where  the  other  half,  that  can- 
not deliberate  alone,  is  waiting. 

The  gray  mountain  tops  rise  far  above  the  low  hills; 
the  perfumes  from  the  "  maquis  "  are  wafted  every  night 
on  the  mountain  breeze ;  there  are  passes,  torrents,  peaks 
that  are  more  beautiful  to  gaze  upon  than  bald-headed 
politicians  and  I  suddenly  remember  a  delightful  preach- 
er. Father  Didon,  whom  I  met  last  year  at  Flaubert's 
house. 

Supposing  I  should  go  to  see  Father  Didpn  ? 
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AUTUMN  IS  here  I  I  never  feel  this  first  breath 
of  Winter  without  thinking  of  my  friend  who 
lives  on  the  far-away  frontier  of  Asia. 

The  last  time  that  I  went  to  his  house,  I  knew  that  I 
never  would  see  him  again.  It  was  three  years  ago,  to- 
ward the  end  of  September.  I  found  him  stretched  on 
a  divan,  wrapped  in  the  maze  of  an  opium  dream.  He* 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  without  moving,  and  said: 
"  Stay  with  me,  and  talk  to  me ;  I  will  answer  you  once 
in  a  while,  but  I  shall  not  move,  for  you  know  that  after 
having  swallowed  the  drug  one  should  keep  quiet." 

I  sat  down,  and  began  talking  to  him  of  a  thousand 
different  things,  detailing  the  gossip  of  Paris  and  the 
boulevards. 

Presently  he  spoke :  "  You  do  not  interest  me  in  the 
least;  I  can  only  think  of  sunlit  lands  nowl  Ah  I  how 
poor  Gautier  must  have  suffered,  forever  haunted  by  the 
desire  of  the  Orient.  You  cannot  imagine  what  it  is, 
how  this  land  takes  a  hold  on  you,  captivates  you,  pene- 
trates your  innermost  being.  It  enters  into  you  through 
your  eyes,  your  very  pores  with  its  manifold,  irresistible 
seductions;  unrelentingly,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world  chance  may  have  cast  you,  an  invisible  thread 
draws  you  toward  it.  I  take  opium  in  order  to  dream 
of  it  while  in  the  delightful  stupor  the  drug  creates." 

His  eyes  closed  and  he  was  silent. 

"  I   queried :      "  What   is   so   agreeable   about   that 
279 
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poison?  What  physical  enjoyment  docs  it  procure  to 
make  a  man  use  it  until  it  kills  him?  " 

He  replied :  It  is  not  mere  physical  enjoyment ;  it  is 
something  more,  and  better.  I  am  very  often  de- 
pressed, I  hate  life.  Its  hardships  and  sharp  angles 
wound  me  daily.  Opium  is  the  consolation  for  every- 
thing; it  induces  you  to  make  the  best  of  everything. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  state  of  mind  that  I  might 
designate  as  constant  irritation?  I  live  habitually  in 
that  state.  Two  things  only  can  cure  me :  opium  or  the 
East.  No  sooner  have  I  swallowed  the  opium  than  I 
lie  down,  and  wait.  Sometimes  I  wait  one  hour,  some- 
times two.  Then,  all  at  once,  I  feel  slight  tremors  in 
my  hands  and  feet;  not  exactly  cramps,  but  a  sort  of 
vibrative  numbness.  Little  by  little,  I  experience  the 
exquisite  sensation  of  having  my  limbs  depart  from  me. 
It  feels  as  if  they  were  being  removed;  the  sensation  in- 
creases, creeps  higher,  and  Invades  my  whole  being.  I 
have  no  body.  A  kind  of  pleasant  remembrance  of  it 
is  all  that  remains.  I  have  only  a  head,  and  my  head 
works.  I  think.  I  think  with  a  material  and  infinite 
enjoyment,  with  an  incomparable  clearness,  and  an 
amazing  perspicacity.  I  reason,  deduct,  understand 
everything.  I  discover  ideas  which  never  before  had 
entered  my  mind;  I  descend  into  unexplored  depths,  I 
scale  wonderful  heights;  I  drift  in  an  Ocean  of 
Thought,  and  experience  the  matchless  enjoyment,  the 
ideal  happiness  of  this  pure  and  serene  intoxication  of 
mere  mind." 

He  was  silent  once  more,  and  again  closed  his  lids. 
I  replied:  "  Your  desire  for  the  Orient  has  its  being  in 
this  constant  intoxication.  You  live  in  an  hallucination. 
How  can  anyone  sigh  for  that  barbarous  country,  where 
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Mind  is  dead,  and  Thought  so  barren  it  does  not  reach 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  everyday  life,  nor  make 
an  effort  to  soar,  to  expand,  and  to  conquer?  " 

He  answered  me:  "Of  what  importance  is  practical 
thought?  I  care  only  for  the  dream.  That  alone  is 
sweet  and  true. 

"  Stern  reality  would  drive  me  to  self-destruction, 
were  it  not  that  the  dream  urges  me  to  bide. 

"  But  you  have  said  that  the  East  was  the  land  of 
barbarians;  hold,  it  is  the  land  of  the  wise,  the  sunlit 
land,  where  life  flows  peacefully,  where  all  angles  are 
smoothed  away  I 

*'  We  are  the  barbarians,  we,  the  people  of  the  West, 
who  call  ourselves  civilized;  we  are  odious  savages  who 
live  the  rough  life  of  the  brute. 

"  Look  upon  our  cities  built  of  stone,  our  hard,  an- 
gular, wooden  furniture.  We  painfully  climb  narrow, 
steep  stairways,  in  order  to  reach  stuffy  apartments, 
where  icy  winds  enter  freely,  to  escape  at  once  through 
strangely  shaped  chimneys  that  establish  fatal  draughts, 
strong  enough  to  turn  windmills.  Our  chairs  are  un- 
comfortable, our  walls  naked  and  cold,  and  hidden  by 
hideous  wall-papers;  everywhere  we  turn,  we  find  an- 
gles. Angles  on  the  tables,  the  mantel-pieces,  the  doors, 
the  beds.  We  spend  our  lives  on  our  feet,  or  sitting  in 
chairs,  excepting  when  we  sleep,  and  this  is  absurd,  be- 
cause, during  sleep,  we  cannot  appreciate  the  bliss  of 
lying  at  full  length. 

*'  And  think,  also,  of  our  intellectual  life.  It  means 
an  eternal  fight,  a  ceaseless  struggle.  Worry  casts  its 
shadow  upon  us,  preoccupations  of  every  kind  assail  us; 
we  have  no  time  to  seek  and  to  pursue  the  two  or  three 
pleasant  things  within  our  reach. 
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'^  It  is  a  fight  to  the  death.  Our  spirit,  even  more 
than  our  furniture,  is  full  of  angles,  nothing  but  angles! 

**  We  jump  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  and  rush  to 
our  work  in  snow  and  in  rain.  We  struggle  against 
competition,  rivalry,  hostility.  Every  other  man  is  an 
enemy,  whom  we  must  fear  and  crush,  whom  we  must 
fool.  Even  love  bears,  here  at  home,  a  semblance  of 
victory  and  defeat;  it  is  also  a  battle." 

He  reflected  for  a  while  and  resumed :  "  I  know  the 
house  that  I  am  going  to  buy.  It  shall  be  square,  with 
a  flat  roof,  and  wooden  ornaments  in  oriental  style. 
From  the  terrace,  I  will  be  able  to  look  out  on  the  sea, 
dotted  by  the  white  sails  of  the  Greek  and  Mussulman 
ships,  that  look  like  pointed  wings.  The  outer  walls 
will  be  almost  without  openings.  A  great  garden, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  and  scented  with  the  odor 
of  palm-trees,  forms  the  center  of  this  domain.  A  foun- 
tain glints  under  the  trees  and  splashes  into  a  wide  mar« 
ble  pool,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  fine  gold 
sand.  I  will  bathe  in  it  constantly,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween a  pipe,  a  dream  and  a  kiss. 

*'  I  will  not  have  a  hideous  slavey  with  a  greasy  apron 
who,  every  time  she  takes  a  step,  reveals  the  bedraggled 
edge  of  a  filthy  under-skirt.  Oh  I  The  way  they  walk, 
showing  their  yellow  ankles  I  It  sickens  me,  and  still  I 
cannot  escape  from  it,  for  they  all  walk  that  way,  the 
wretches  I 

"  I  will  never  again  hear  the  tread  of  their  flat  feet 
on  the  floor,  the  violent  slamming  of  doors,  the  thun- 
derous crash  of  crockery. 

"  I  will  have  handsome  black  slaves,  draped  in  white 
garments,  who  will  run  bare-footed  over  the  thick  rugs. 

"  The  walls  will  be  soft  and  elastic  like  a  woman's 
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breast,  and  on  the  circular  divans  of  the  apartments,  I 
will  have  cushions  of  every  shape,  so  that  I  may  assume 
whatever  position  I  fancy. 

"  And  then,  when  I  tire  of  the  delightful  ease,  tire  of 
my  motionless  calm  and  eternal  dream,  I  will  have  a 
white  or  black  charger  brought  to  the  door. 

*'  And  I  will  leap  into  the  saddle,  and  ride  oil,  drink- 
ing in  the  sharp  air  which  will  cut  my  face,  the  stinging 
air  of  a  wild  gallop. 

"  And  I  will  fly  like  an  arrow  over  the  warm  colored 
earth,  which  is  intoxicating  to  the  vision  and  as  stimu- 
lating as  wine. 

"  At  dusk,  I  will  ride  madly  toward  the  boundless 
horizon  that  assumes  a  crimson  flush  from  the  setting 
sun.  Everything  takes  the  same  color  at  sunset,  the 
brownish  mountains,  the  sand,  the  garments  of  the 
Arabs,  the  white  coat  of  their  horses. 

"  The  pink  flamingos  will  rise  from  the  marshes 
against  the  pink  sky ;  and  I  will  cry  out  in  ecstasy,  sub- 
merged in  the  overwhelming  roseate  hue  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

"  I  will  not  see,  all  along  the  streets,  men  garbed 
in  black,  sitting  on  uncomfortable  chairs,  sipping  their 
^  absinthe  '  and  talking  business.  I  will  not  be  deafened 
by  the  rattling  of  the  *  fiacres*  over  the  asphalt  pave- 
ment. 

"  I  will  no  longer  know  the  stock  market,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  shares,  all  the  useless  folderol  that  fills  up  our 
miserable  and  short  existence.  Why  these  worries,  and 
sufferings,  and  struggles?  I  will  rest,  sheltered  from 
the  winds,  in  my  sumptuous  and  sunlit  house. 

"  And  I  shall  have  four  or  five  wives  in  luxurious 
apartments,  five  wives  from  the  five  parts  of  the  earth, 
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who  will  bring  me  the  taste  of  the  full-blown  female 
loveliness  of  all  the  races." 

He  was  silent  once  more,  then  he  gently  murmured: 
"  Leave  me." 

I  went  away.     I  never  saw  him  again. 

Two  months  later,  he  sent  mc  these  three  words :  **  I 
am  happy." 

His  letter  smelled  of  incense  and  other  heady  per- 
fumes. 
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MY  dearest  Darling : 
And  so  you  weep  from  morning  to  night 
because  your  husband  has  left  you,  and  you 
ask  advice  of  your  old  aunt  because  you  believe  her  to 
be  very  wise.  I  do  not  know  as  much  about  it  as  you 
think,  and  yet  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of  this  art  of 
loving,  or  rather  of  making  oneself  loved,  that  you  are 
somewhat  deficient  in*  At  my  age  I  can  acknowledge 
this. 

You  tell  me  that  you  give  him  nothing  but  considera- 
tion, sweetness,  caresses,  kisses.  Perhaps  the  trouble 
comes  from  this ;  I  think  you  embrace  him  too  much. 

My  dear,  we  are  discussing  the  most  terrible  force  in 
existence :  love. 

Man  endowed  with  his  physical  strength  carries  it  on 
by  force.  Woman,  endowed  with  charm,  dominates 
by  caressing.  This  is  our  weapon,  a  formidable,  in- 
vincible weapon,  but  one  must  know  how  to  wield  it. 

We  are,  Iwant  ybu  to  understand,  the  mistresses  of 
the  earth.  To  relate  the  history  of  love  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  would  be  to  tell  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  origin  of  everything,  the  arts,  great 
events,  manners,  customs,  wars,  the  overthrow  of  em- 
pires. 

In  the  Bible  you  find  Delilah,  Judith ;  in  fiction,  Om- 
phale,  Helen;  in  history,  the  Sabines,  Qeopatra,  and 
many  others. 

285 
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And  so  we  reign  all-powerful  sovereigns.  But  we, 
like  the  kings,  must  use  delicate  diplomaqr. 

Love,  my  dear  little  one,  is  made  up  of  finesse,  and 
of  imperceptible  sensations. 

We  know  that  it  closely  resembles  death ;  but  it  is  also 
as  frail  as  glass.  The  slightest  jar  breaks  it,  and 
then  our  sway  is  ended,  and  we  are  never  able  to  re- 
gain it. 

We  have  the  faculty  of  making  people  adore  us,  but 
we  lack  one  little  thing,  the  discernment  of  distinctions 
in  caresses,  the  subtle  perception  of  too  much  when 
showing  our  devotion.  During  the  hours  of  embracing 
we  lose  the  feeling  of  the  fitness  of  things  while  the  man 
we  dominate  remains  master  of  himself,  and  is  able  to 
see  the  absurdity  of  certain  words,  the  lack  of  propriety 
in  certain  actions. 

Guard  well  against  that,  my  darling;  it  is  the  defect  in 
our  armor,  it  is  our  heel  of  Achilles. 

Do  you  know  whence  comes  our  true  power?  From 
the  kiss,  the  kiss  alone  1  When  we  give  our  lips  we  can 
become  queens. 

The  kiss  is  merely  a  preface,  however;  but  a  charming 
preface  more  delicate  than  the  deed  itself,  a  preface  that 
one  reads  over  and  over  without  stopping,  while  one 
cannot  always  re-read  the  book.  Yes,  the  meeting  of 
mouths  is  the  most  perfect,  the  most  divine  sensation 
given  to  mortals,  the  last,  the  supreme  limit  of  hap- 
piness. 

It  is  in  the  kiss,  in  the  kiss  alone  that  one  believes 
now  and  then  that  he  feels  the  impossible  union  of 
souls  which  we  strive  after,  the  fusion  of  feeble 
hearts. 

Do  you  recollect  these  lines  of  Sully-Prudhomme's : 
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Caresses  are  merely  restless  transports, 

The  vain  efforts  of  poor  Love  to  attempt 

The  impossible  union  of  souls  through  the  body. 

Even  one  caress  occasions  this  deep  sensation,  the 
spiritual  in  two  beings  mingling  into  one,  such  is  the 
kiss.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  this  trembling  approach 
of  mouths,  this  first  contact  damp  and  cool.  The  wild 
passion  of  entire  possession  is  not  worth  this  trembling 
approach  of  mouths,  this  first  contact  damp  and  cool, 
followed  by  this  motionless  connection  bewildering  and 
long,  so  long  from  one  to  the  other. 

And  so,  my  beautiful  one,  the  kiss  is  our  strongest 
weapon  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take  the  edge  off. 
Do  not  forget  that  its  value  is  relative,  purely  a  condi- 
tion. It  is  constantly  changing  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  inclination  of  the  moment,  die  state  of  ex- 
pectation and  the  ecstasy  of  the  spirit.  I  shall  cite  an 
example. 

Another  poet,  Frangois  Coppee,  wrote  a  verse  which 
we  all  know  by  heart,  a  verse  which  we  adore,  which 
thrills  us  to  our  heart. 

After  having  described  the  lover  waiting  in  a  closed 
room  one  Winter  evening  —  his  restlessness,  his  ner- 
vous impatience^  his  terrible  fear  that  she  would 
NOT  CX)ME,  he  describes  the  arrival  of  the  lady-love 
who.  enters  at  last,  in  great  haste,  breathless,  bringing 
in  the  cold  in  her  skirts,  and  he  cries : 

"  Oh  I  the  first  kisses  through  the  face  veil  I  '* 

Is  not  that  a  verse  of  exquisite  sentiment,  of  delicate 
and  charming  discernment,  and  perfectly  true.  All 
those  who  have  gone  to  a  clandestine  rendezvous,  who 
have  passionately  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
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men,  know  well  those  delicious  first  kisses  through  the 
face  veil,  and  even  now  shiver  while  remembering  them. 
Nevertheless,  their  charm  is  entirely  due  to  circum- 
stances, the  delay,  the  anxious  expectancy,  but  truly 
viewed  as  purely,  or  if  you  prefer,  impurely  sensual, 
they  are  detestable* 

Reflect.  It  was  cold  outside.  The  young  woman 
had  walked  briskly,  her  face  veil  was  very  damp  from 
her  cool  breath.  Drops  of  water  sparkled  in  the  mesh 
of  the  black  lace*  The  lover  rushed  towards  her  and 
glued  his  ardent  lips  to  this  condensed  vapor  from  her 
lungs,  the  dye,  with  its  mean  odor  of  chemicals,  pene- 
trated the  mouth  of  the  young  man,  and  dampened  his 
mustache.  He  did  not  taste  the  lips  of  his  beloved,  he 
had  only  tasted  the  dye  of  this  lace  saturated  with  cool 
breath. 

And  notwithstanding  this  we  all  write  with  the  poet: 
**  Oh  I  the  first  kiss  through  the  face  veil  I  " 
As  this  caress  is  entirely  conventional,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cheapen  it. 

Well,  my  dearest,  on  several  occasions  I  have  ieen  you 
display  great  lack  of  tact.  However,  you  are  not  to 
b}ame  for  this ;  most  women  lose  their  power  simply  by 
kissing  too  oftan,  by  kissing  at  inappropriate  times. 
When  they  find  their  husband,  or  their  lover  somewhat 
weary,  during  those  moments  of  relaxing,  wh^n  the 
heart,  like  the  body,  needs  repose,  instead  of  compre- 
hending how  he  is  feeling,  they  are  bent  on  giving  in- 
opportune caresses,  wearying  him  by  persisting  in  hold- 
ing up  their  llps^  and  fatiguing  him  by  hogging  him 
w.ithout  rhyme  or  reason. 

Trust  to  my  experience.  In  the  first  place  nevet  em- 
brace your  husband  iii  pubKc,  in  the  train,  or  in  the  rcs^ 
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taurant.  This  is  the  worst  possible  taste;  repress  your 
inclination  in  this  regard.  It  would  make  him  feel 
ridiculous  and  he  .might  not  always  forgive  you. 

Above  all,  place  no  faith  in  needless  kisses  lavishly 
exchanged  between  intimate  friends.  You  give  these, 
I  am  sure,  a  dreadful  waste  of  affection. 

Well,  one  day  I  saw  you  act  most  improperly. 
Doubtless  you  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

We  were  all  three  in  your  little  parlor,  and,  as  you 
made  no  company  of  me,  your  husband  held  you  on 
his  lap  and  for  some  time  embraced  the  nape  of  your 
neck,  his  mouth  buried  in  the  curled  hair  on  your  neck. 
All  at  once  you  cried  out:  "  Ah !  the  fire !  "  You  had 
not  attended  to  it  properly  and  it  was  going  out.  The 
few  dark  expiring  logs  scarcely  reddened  the  hearth. 
Then  your  husband  arose,  started  for  the  wood  box,  and 
seized  two  enormous  logs,  which  he  had  great  trouble 
in  carrying;  at  that  moment  you  went  towards  him  with 
begging  lips,  murmuring :  "  Embrace  me."  He  turned 
his  head  with  difficulty,  as  he  had  trouble  in  holding 
the  logs.  Then  you  slowly  and  gently  placed  your 
mouth  to  that  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  stood  there  with 
his  collar  awry,  his  back  bent,  his  arms  all  but  broken, 
trembling  with  fatigue  and  the  desperate  effort  he  was 
making.  And  you  prolonged  this  agonizing  kiss  with- 
out seeing  or  understanding  the  situation.  Then  as 
soon  as  you  released  him  you  began  to  murmur  as  though 
offended:  "How  badly  you  embrace  me  I"  Well, 
my  dearest  1 

Ohl  guard  against  this.  We  all  have  this  foolish 
desire,  and  unconsciously  feel  this  stupid  impulse  of  be- 
coming demonstrative  at  the  most  inopportune  mo- 
ments; for  instance,  when  he  is  carrying  a  glass  of  water. 
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when  he  is  putting  on  his  boots,  when  he  is  taking  oR 
his  cravat,  and  even  when  he  is  in  some  painful  position, 
and  we  try  to  hold  him  still  by  giving  him  an  inconven- 
ient caress  which  forces  him  to  stop  a  moment  in  the 
midst  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  his  only  wish  is  to  be 
rid  of  us. 

On  no  account  think  this  criticism  insignificant  and 
illogical.  Love  is  fastidious,  my  little  one :  a  mere  noth- 
ing wounds  It;  remember  that  everything  depends  on  the 
tact  we  display  in  our  caresses.  A  kiss  given  at  the 
wrong  moment  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Test  my  advice. 

Your  old  aunt, 

COLLETTE. 
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ON  the  seventeenth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  caretaker  of  Beziers  cemetery,  who 
lived  in  a  little  pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  burying 
ground,  was  awakened  by  the  yelping  of  his  dog,  which 
was  locked  in  the  kitchen. 

He  immediately  went  downstairs,  and  saw  that  the 
animal  was  scenting  something  under  the  door  and  bark- 
ing furiously,  as  though  a  vagabond  were  prowling 
about  the  house.  Vincent,  the  caretaker,  took  up  his 
gun  and  went  out  cautiously. 

His  dog  started  off,  ran  in  the  direction  of  General 
Bonnet's  lane  and  stopped  directly  in  front  of  Madam 
Tomoiseau's  monument. 

The  caretaker,  who  was  now  advancing  cautiously, 
soon  noticed  a  dim  light  in  the  direction  of  Malenvers 
lane.  He  wound  his  way  between  the  graves  and  wit- 
nessed a  most  horrible  deed  of  desecration. 

A  young  man  had  disinterred  the  corpse  of  a  young 
woman,  buried  the  evening  before,  and  he  was  taking 
it  away  from  the  tomb. 

A  small  dark  lantern,  placed  on  a  pile  of  earth,  illum- 
inated this  hideous  scene. 

Vincent,  the  caretaker,  pounced  upon  this  miserable 
man,  felled  him  to  the  ground,  tied  his  hands  and  took 
him  to  the  police  station. 

He  was  a  young  city  lawyer,  rich  and  well  thought  of. 
His  name  was  Courbataille. 
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He  was  tried.  The  public  prosecutor  remembered  the 
monstrous  deeds  committed  by  sergeant  Bertrand,  and 
so  he  aroused  the  audience. 

The  crowd  was  thrilled  with  indignation.  As  soon 
as  the  magistrate  sat  down  the  cry  arose :  "  Put  him  to 
death!  Put  him  to  death!  "  The  president  had  diffi- 
culty in  re-establishing  silence. 

Then  he  said,  in  a  serious  tone  of  voice : 

"  Proceed,  what  have  you  to  say  in  your  defense?  " 

Courbataille,  who  had  refused  counsel,  arose.  He 
was  a  handsome  youth,  large,  dark,  of  open  countenance, 
strong  features,  and  a  fearless  eye. 

The  crowd  began  to  hiss. 

He  was  not  disconcerted,  but  commenced  speaking 
with  a  slightly  husky  voice,  a  little- low  in  the  beginning, 
but  gradually  gaining  in  strength : 

"  Mr.  President, 

"  Jurymen, 

"  I  have  very  little  to  say.  The  woman  whose  tomb 
I  violated  was  my  mistress.     I  loved  her. 

'*  I  loved  her,  not  sensually,  not  simply  from  kindness 
of  soul  and  heart,  but  with  a  boundless,  perfect  love, 
distractedly. 

"  Listen  to  what  I  am  about  to  say : 

"  When  I  first  met  her,  I  felt  a  strange  sensation  on 
seeing  her.  It  was  not  astonishment,  nor  admiration 
for  I  was  not  what  is  called  thunderstruck,  but  it  was 
a  delightful  sensation,  as  though  I  had  b^en  plunged  in 
a  tepid  bath.  Her  movements  captivated  me,  her  voice 
enchanted  me,  everything  about  her  gave  me  infinite 
pleasure.  ][t  also  seerned  to  mt  that  I  had  known  her 
for  a  long  time,  that  I  had  seen  her  before.  She  seemed 
to  have  some  of  my  spirit  within  her. 
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^*  She  seemed  to  me  like  an  answer  to  an  appeal  from 
my  soul  to  this  vague  and  continuous  appeal  which  forces 
us  toward  Hope  throughout  our  lives. 

"  When  I  got  a  little  better  acquainted  with  her,  the 
mere  thought  of  seeing  her  again  threw  me  into  a  very 
agitated  and  troublous  state  of  mind;  the  touch  of  her 
hand  as  it  rested  in  mine  was  such  a  joy  to  me  that  I 
never  could  have  imagined  the  like  before;  her  amile 
made  my  eyes  shine  with  joy,  and  made  me  feel  like  run- 
ning about,  dancing,  rolling  on  the  ground. 

**  Then  she  became  my  mistress. 

"  She  was  more  than  that  tome,  she  was  my  life  itself. 
I  hoped  for  nothing  more  on  earth,  I  wished  for  nothing 
more,  I  longed  for  nothing  more. 

**  Well,  one  evening,  as  we  were  taking  a  rather  long 
walk  by  the  bank  of  the  stream,  we  were  overtaken  by 
the  rain.     She  felt  cold. 

"  The  next  day  she  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Eight  hours  later  she  died. 

"  In  these  hours  of  agony  I  was  so  astonished  and 
frightened  that  I  could  not  grasp  the  situation  nor  re- 
flect. 

*'  When  she  was  dead,  I  was  so  stunned  by  despair 
that  I  was  unable  to  think.     I  wept. 

''During  all  the  horrible  phases  of  interment  my 
sharp  and  excessive  grief  was  the  sorrow  of  a  man  beside 
himself,  a  sort  of  sensual  physical  grief. 

"  Then  when  she  was  gone,  when  she  was  buried,  my 
mind  suddenly  became  clear^  and  I  passed  through  a 
train  of  mental  suffering  so  terrible  that  even  the  lov& 
she  had  given  me  was  dear  at  such  a  price. 

"  Then  the  thought  fastened  itself  upon  me  : 

"  I  shall  never  see  hef  again. 
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"  After  reflecting  on  that  for  a  whole  day,  it  maddens 
you. 

**  Think  of  it  I  A  being  is  there,  one  whom  you  adore, 
a  unique  being,  for  in  the  whole  wide  world  there  is  no 
one  who  resembles  Lt.  This  being  has  given  itself  to 
you,  with  you  it  creates  this  mysterious  union  called 
love.  Its  eye  seems  to  you  vaster  than  space,  more 
charming  than  the  world,  its  bright  eye  full  of  tender 
smiles.  This  being  loves  you.  When  it  speaks  to  you 
its  voice  overwhelms  you  with  happiness. 

"  And  suddenly  this  being  disappears!  Think  of  itl 
It  disappears  not  only  from  your  sight,  but  from  every- 
body's. It  is  dead.  Do  you  understand  what  that 
word  means?  Never  any  more,  never  any  more,  no- 
where, this  being  is  no  longer  in  existence.  This  eye 
will  never  see  again.  Never  will  this  voice,  never  will 
any  voice  like  this,  among  human  voices,  pronounce  one 
word  in  the  same  way  that  she  pronounced  it. 

"  There  will  never  be  another  face  born  like  hers. 
Never,  never  1  The  cast  of  statues  is  kept;  the  stamp 
that  reproduces  objects  with  the  same  outlines  and  the 
same  colors  is  preserved.  But  this  body  and  this  face, 
they  will  never  be  seen  again  on  this  earth.  And  still 
there  will  be  born  thousands  of  beings,  millions,  thou- 
sands of  millions,  and  even  more,  and  among  all  these 
women  there  will  never  be  found  one  like  her.  Can  that 
be  possible  ?     It  makes  one  mad  to  think  of  it  I 

"  She  had  lived  twenty  years,  no  more,  and  she  has 
disappeared  forever,  forever,  forever!  She  thought, 
she  smiled,  she  loved  me.  That  is  all.  The  flies  which 
die  in  the  fall  are  of  as  much  importance  as  we  in  crea- 
tion. No  more!  And  I  thought  how  her  body,  her 
body  C-esh,  warm,  and  so  sweet,  so  white,  so  beautiful 
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was  about  to  rot  in  the  depths  of  a  box  under  the  ground. 
And  her  soul,  her  thoughts,  her  love,  where  are  they  ? 

"  Never  to  see  her  again  1  Never  to  see  her  again  1 
The  thought  of  this  decomposed  body  haunted  me, 
which  still  I  might  be  able  to  recognize.  And  I  wanted 
to  see  it  again  I 

^'  I  started  out  with  a  spade,  a  lantern,  and  a  hammer. 
I  jumped  over  the  cemetery  wall.  I  found  the  hole  dug 
for  her  grave.     It  had  not  been  fentirely  filled  in. 

"  I  uncovered  the  coffin.  And  I  lifted  a  plank.  A 
dreadful  odor,  the  filthy  breath  of  putrefaction  was 
wafted  in  my  face.  Ohl  her  bed,  perfumed  with  orris 
rootl 

"  However,  I  opened  the  coffin,  and  I  thrust  in  it  my 
lighted  lantern,  and  I  saw  her.  Her  face  was  blue, 
bloated,  frightful  I  A  black  liquid  had  run  out  of  her 
mouth. 

''  She  I  it  was  she  I  I  was  seized  with  horror.  But  I 
extended  my  arms  and  I  took  hold  of  her  hair  so  as  to 
draw  this  hideous  thing  toward  me  I 

"  At  that  moment  I  was  arrested. 

"  All  night  long  I  kept  with  me  —  as  one  keeps  the 
perfume  of  a  woman  after  an  embrace  —  the  foul  odor 
of  this  decay,  the  odor  of  my  beloved  1 

"  Do  with  me  what  you  like." 
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MADAM,  do  you  recollect  our  great  quarrel 
one  evening  in  the  little  parlor,  about  the 
father* who  committed  incest?  Do  you  recol- 
lect how  indignant  you  were,  the  violent  words  you  flung 
at  me,  and  how  angry  you  became,  and  do  you  also  re- 
member all  I  said  in  defense  of  that  man?  You 
blamed  me.     I  recall  that. 

No  one  in  the  world,  you  declared,  no  one  could  up- 
hold the  infamous  deed  which  I  defended.  To-day  I 
have  just  told  this  tale  in  public. 

Perhaps  some  one  might  be  found  who,  although  not 
excusing  the  brutal  deed^  would  understand  that  one  can- 
not struggle  against  certain  fatalities  that  seem  to  be  hor- 
rible fantasies  of  all-powerful  nature. 

When  sixteen  years  old  she  had  been  married  to  a 
hard-hearted  old  man,  a  business  man  who  married  her 
for  her  money.  She  was  a  darling  blonde  creature,  gay 
and  dreamy  at  the  same  time,  and  yearning  for  an  ideal 
happiness.  Disillusion  fell  on  her  heart  and  broke  it. 
Suddenly  she  understood  life, —  no  future,  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  hopes,  and  one  wish  alone  took  possession 
of  her  soul,  and  that  was  to  have  a  child  to  claim  her 
love. 

But  she  did  not  have  one.  Two  years  passed.  She 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  man  twenty-three  years  old, 
who  was  wildly  in  love  with  her.  For  some  time  she 
firmly  resisted  his  advances.  He  was  called  Peter  Mar- 
tel. 
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But  one  Winter's  evening  they  two  were  alone,  at 
her  house.  He  had  come  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea.  Then 
they  sat  down  near  the  fire,  on.  a  low  seat.  They  scarce- 
ly spoke.  They  were  passionately  in  love  with  each 
other,  their  lips  thirsted  wildly  for  other  lips,  their  arms 
trembled  with  a  desire  to  open  and  embrace  some  one. 

The  lamp,  draped  with  lace,  shed  a  cozy  light  in  the 
silent  parlor. 

Although  they  were  both  embarrassed  they  occasion- 
ally exchanged  a  few  words,  but  when  their  eyes  met 
their  hearts  trembled. 

How  can  acquired  sentiments  withstand  the  violence 
of  instinct?  How  can  the  appearance  of  reserve  with- 
stand the  irresistible  desires  of  nature? 

It  happened  that  their  fingers  touched.  And  that 
was  enough.  They  were  overcome  by  passion.  They 
embraced,  and  she  yielded. 

She  became  pregnant.  By  her  husband,  or  by  her 
lover.     How  did  she  know?     Doubtless  by  her  lover. 

Then  she  became  very  much  frightened  and  felt  sure 
that  she  would  die  in  her  confinement,  and  she  insisted 
on  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  her  being  in  this  condi- 
tion to  swear  over  and  over  again  to  watch  over  the 
child  during  its  whole  life,  to  refuse  it  nothing,  to  be 
everything  to  it,  yes  everything,  and,  if  necessary,  even 
to  commit  a  crime  in  order  to  insure  its  happiness. 

She  carried  this  to  an  absurd  extent.  She  became 
more  and  more  worked  up  as  her  confinement  drew  near. 

She  died  giving  birth  to  a  girl. 

The  young  man  was  in  the  depths  of  despair,  in  fact 
his  despair  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  hide  it;  per- 
haps the  husband  suspected  something ;  perhaps  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  have  been  the  father  of  the  girl !     He 
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forbade  the  house  to  the  man  who  thought  himself  the 
real  father,  hid  the  child  from  him,  and  had  it  brought 
up  in  seclusion. 

Many  years  passed. 

Peter  Martel  forgot  all  about  it,  as  one  forgets  every- 
thing.  He  became  rich,  but  he  could  not  love  anyone 
now,  and  he  had  not  married.  His  life  was  ordinary; 
that  of  a  happy,  quiet  man.  He  had  never  heard  a  word 
about  the  husband  he  had  deceived,  nor  about  the  young 
girl  he  thought  was  his. 

Well,  one  morning  he  received  a  letter  from  a  com- 
parative stranger,  who  happened  to  mention  the  death 
of  his  old  rival,  and  he  was  somewhat  disturbed,  and 
filled  with  remorse.  What  had  become  of  this  child, 
his  child  ?  Could  he  do  nothing  for  her  ?  He  inquired 
about  her.  She  had  been  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  and  she 
was  poor,  miserably  poor. 

He  wanted  to  see  her  and  to  help  her.  He  called  on 
the  only  relation  of  the  orphan. 

Even  his  name  awoke  no  memory.  He  was  forty 
years  old  and  still  looked  like  a  young  man.  He  was 
received,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  say  that  he  had  known 
her  mother,  fearing  it  would  give  rise  to  suspicion  later 
on. 

Well,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  little  parlor  where  he 
anxiously  awaited  her  coming,  he  trembled  for  he  was 
all  but  overcome  with  surprise.  It  was  she,  the  other 
woman  I  the  woman  who  was  dead  1 

She  was  the  same  age,  had  the  same  eyes,  the  same 
hair,  the  same  figure,  the  same  smile,  the  same  voice. 
The  illusion  was  so  real  that  it  maddened  him;  all  the 
tumultuous  love  of  days  gone  by  sprang  up  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart.     She  likewise  was  both  gay  and  un- 
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affected.     At  once  they  became  friends  and  shook  hands. 

On  returning  home  he  found  that  the  old  wound  had 
been  opened  again,  and  he  wept  desperately;  he  held  his 
head  in  his  hands  and  wept  for  the  woman  who  had 
died,  haunted  by  memories  and  by  the  familiar  words 
she  used  to  say ;  he  was  plunged  in  despair  from  which 
there  was  no  escape. 

He  visited  the  house  in  which  the  young  girl  resided. 
He  could  no  longer  live  without  her,  without  her  merry 
talk,  the  rustle  of  her  gown,  the  intonation  of  her  voice. 
And  now  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  heart  he  confounded 
the  two  women,  the  one  gone  before  and  the  living  one, 
forgetting  distance,  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  and  death ; 
always  loving  that  one  in  this  one,  and  this  one  in 
memory  of  the  other  one,  not  trying  to  understand  why, 
to  know  why,  never  even  asking  himself  if  she  could  be 
his  daughter. 

Occasionally,  when  he  noticed  the  discomfort  in  which 
lived  the  woman  he  adored  with  this  double  passion, 
which  he,  himself,  could  not  understand,  he  felt  terribly 
about  it. 

What  could  he  do?  Could  he  offer  money?  How 
could  he  do  it?  What  right  had  he?  Could  he  play 
the  role  of  tutor?  He  seemed  scarcely  older  than  she, 
everyone  would  take  him  for  her  lover.  Should  he  mar- 
ry her?  This  thought  suddenly  surged  up  in  his  soul 
and  frightened  him.  Then  he  became  calmer.  Who 
would  ask  her  hand  in  marriage?  She  had  nothing,  not 
a  cent. 

Her  aunt  noticed  how  often  he  came;  and  saw  quite 
plainly  that  he  was  in  love  with  this  child.  And  what 
was  he  waiting  for?     Did  he  know? 

One  evening  they  were  alone.     They  were  talk' 
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softly  side  by  side  on  the  sofa  in  the  little  parlor.  Sud- 
denly he  took  her  hand  in  a  paternal  manner.  He  held 
it,  and  his  heart  and  senses  were  awakened  against  his 
will,  he  did  not  dare  to  reject  the  hand  which  she  had 
given  him,  and  yet  he  felt  himself  growing  weaker  as  he 
held  it.  Suddenly  she  threw  herself  in  his  arms.  For 
she  loved  ardently  as  her  mother  had  done,  just  as 
though  she  had  inherited  this  fatal  passion. 

Completely  beside  himself  he  put  his  lips  to  her 
blonde  hair  and,  as  she  raised  her  head  to  escape,  their 
mouths  met. 

People  become  silly  at  times.     They  were  so  now. 

When  he  reached  the  street  he  walked  straight  ahead, 
not  knowing  what  he  would  do. 

I  recollect,  madam,  your  indignant  exclamation: 
"  He  had  no  choice  but  to  commit  suicide ! '' 

I  answered  you:  "And  as  for  her?  Should  he 
have  killed  her  also  ?  " 

This  child  loved  him  to  distraction,  foolishly,  with  the 
fatal  and  hereditary  passion  which  had  thrown  her,  a 
virgin,  ignorant  and  distracted,  on  the  breast  of  this 
man.  She  had  acted  in  this  manner  owing  to  the  irre- 
sistible intoxication  of  her  entire  being,  which  made  her 
lose  control  of  herself,  which  made  her  give  herself,  car- 
ried away  by  tumultuous  instinct,  and  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  lover. 

If  he  were  to  kill  himself  what  would  become  of 
her?  .  .  .  She  would  die!  .  .  .  She  would 
die  dishonored,  in  despair,  suffering  terrible  tortures. 

What  should  he  do? 

Leave  her,  give  her  a  marriage  portion,  marry  her  to 
someone  else?  ...  In  that  case  she  would  die; 
she  would  die  from  grief,  without  accepting  his  money 
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or  another  husband,  for  she  had  given  herself  to  him. 
He  had  ruined  her  life,  destroyed  every  possibility  of 
happiness  for  her;  he  had  condemned  her  to  everlasting 
misery,  to  everlasting  despair,  to  everlasting  fire,  to  ever- 
lasting solitude,  or  to  death. 

Besides  he  loved  her  himself  alsol  He  revolted  at 
the  thought  that  he  loved  her  extravagantly.  She  was 
his  own  daughter,  be  it  so.  The  hazard  of  impregna- 
tion, a  contact  of  a  second  had  made  —  of  that  being 
allied  to  him  by  no  legal  bond  —  his  daughter,  whom  he 
cherished  as  he  had  her  mother,  and  even  more,  as 
though  he  were  possessed  of  two  passions. 

Besides  was  she  really  his  daughter?  What  did  that 
matter  anyhow  ?    Who  would  know  it  ? 

Ardent  memories  brought  back  the  vow  made  to  the 
dying  woman.  "  He  had  promised  to  give  his  entire 
life  to  the  child,  to  commit  a  crime  if  necessary  to  in- 
sure her  happiness.'- 

And  he  loved  her  so  that  he  plunged  headlong  into 
this  abominable  and  pleasing  crime,  tortured  by  pain, 
and  ravaged  by  desire. 

Who  will  know  about  it?  the  other  man,  the  father, 
being  dead  I 

"  So  be  itl  "  said  he;  '*  this  secret  sin  may  break  my 
heart.  As  she  does  not  suspect  it,  I  alone  will  carry  its 
weight." 

He  asked  for  her  hand,  and  he  married  her. 

I  don't  know  if  they  were  happy,  but  I  should  have 
done  as  he  did,  madam. 
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THERE  was  a  fancy-dress  ball  that  night,  at  the 
Elysee-Montmartre.  It  was  Mi-Caremc  and 
the  crowd  poured  into  the  lighted  hall  like 
water  into  a  flood-gate.  The  blare  of  the  orchestra, 
that  sounded  like  a  thunderstorm  of  harmony,  shook 
the  ceiling  and  the  walls  of  the  building  and  could  be 
heard  blocks  away,  giving  rise  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
houses,  to  that  irrepressible  desire  to  have  a  good  time 
which  sleeps  in  every  human  being. 

And  the  "  habitues  "  of  the  place  streamed  in  from 
the  four  corners  of  Paris,  people  of  every  description, 
who  liked  coarse  and  noisy  fun  with  an  odor  of  vulgar- 
ity and  debauchery  about  it.  There  were  clerks,  row- 
dies and  courtesans,  courtesans  of  all  classcfs,  from  the 
poorest  to  the  richest,  old  ones  covered  with  diamonds 
and  young  ones,  crazy  to  have  a  good  time,  to  captivate 
the  men,  to  spend  a  lot  of  money.  Men  in  evening 
clothes  sidled  through  the  crowd  in  search  of  youthful 
victims,  all  their  senses  bent  on  discovering  some  savory 
morsel,  while  the  masked  people  seemed  more  especially 
bent  on  amusement.  The  famous  "  quadrilles  "  had  al- 
ready attracted  a  great  crowd.  The  swaying  hedge  of 
men  and  women  that  surrounded  the  dancers  closely 
followed  their  movements,  sometimes  edging  quite  near 
and  sometimes  falling  away  to  give  room  to  their  evolu- 
tions. The  two  female  performers,  whose  legs  seemed 
to  be  attached  to  their  bodies  by  rubber  bands,  made 
the  most  surprising  contortions.     They  would  kick  so 
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vigorously  that  their  legs  would  seem' to  fly  heavenward, 
detached  from  their  bodies ;  then,  spreading  them  wide 
and  sliding  one  forward  and  one  backward,  they  would 
rapidly  touch  the  floor  in  a  split  that  was  funny  and  dis- 
gusting at  the  same  time. 

'  Their  partners,  meanwhile,  executed  all  kinds  of 
fancy  steps,  bounding  hither  and  thither  like  rubber 
balls,  twirling  around  on  their  toes,  waving  their  arms 
and  shaking  their  whole  bodies  in  an  ecstasy  of  motion. 

One  of  these  men,  who  had  joined  the  most  celebrated 
"  quadrille  "  to  act  as  substitute  for  an  absent  dancer, 
the  handsome  "  Songe-au-Gosse,"  and  who  was  endeav- 
oring to  hold  his  own  with  the  untiring  "  Arete-de- 
Veau  "  executed  "  pas  seuls  ''  which  aroused  wild  delight 
and  unbounded  mirth  in  the  onlookers. 

He  was  very  thin  and  was  dressed  like  a  dude  and 
wore  a  painted  mask  with  a  curly  blond  mustache  over 
his  face.     A  wavy  olond  wig  surmounted  the  mask. 

He  looked  like  a  wax  figure  from  the  musee  Grevin, 
like  a  strange,  weird  caricature  of  a  fashion-plate  and 
although  he  was  awkward,  he  danced  with  comical  con- 
viction and  the  utmost  gusto.  He  seemed  heavy  and 
stiff  compared  to  the  other  man,  just  as  a  spaniel  that 
is  frolicking  with  a  greyhound. 

A  salvo  of  mock  applause  would  greet  each  of  his  ef- 
forts. And,  intoxicated  with  his  success,  the  man 
danced  with  such  a  fury  that  he  suddenly  pitched  for- 
ward into  the  crowd  of  bystanders.  They  recoiled  to 
let  him  pass,  but  quickly  gathered  together  again  around 
the  inanimate  form  of  the  dancer,  as  he  lay  prone  upon 
the  floor. 

Some  men  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  out,  shout- 
ing for  a  doctor.     A  young  man  in  fashionable  clothes 
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came  forward  and  offered  his  services,  saying  unassum- 
ingly: 

**  I  am  a  professor  of  the  Faculty." 

The  crowd  made  way  for  him  and  he  followed  the 
men  who  had  carried  the  dancer  into  a  little  room  that 
looked  like  an  office ;  they  laid  the  unconscious  man  on 
chairs.  When  the  doctor  proceeded  to  remove  the 
mask,  he  discovered  that  it  was  attached  with  a  number 
of  fine  wires  that  secured  it  to  the  edges  of  the  wig 
and  that  enclosed  the  whole  head  in  a  solid  frame- 
work. Even  the  man's  neck  was  imprisoned  in  a  false 
skin  that  continued  the  chin,  and  this  skin,  colored  to 
simulate  living  flesh,  was  fastened  to  the  shirt-collar. 

All  this  had  to  be  cut  with  heavy  shears  and  after 
the  physician  had  made  a  slit  that  reached  from  the 
temple  to  the  shoulder,  he  parted  this  shell  and  found  in 
it  the  face  of  an  old,  withered  man.  It  was  such  a 
surprise  to  the  men  who  had  brought  in  the  young,  curly- 
headed  boy,  that  nobody  laughed  or  said  a  word. 

They  all  looked  wonderingly  from  the  sad,  white  face 
that  lay  motionless  on  the  chairs,  covered  with  strag- 
gling white  hairS)  some  of  which  were  long  and  fell 
over  the  forehead,  while  others  were  short  and  covered 
the  chin  and  cheeks,  to  the  pretty  painted  mask  with  its 
fixed  smile,  that  lay  nearby. 

After  remaining  unconscious  a  long  time,  the  old  man 
finally  came  to,  but  he  seemed  so  weak  and  ill,  that  the 
doctor  feared  that  some  complications  might  arise. 

"  Where  do  you  live?  "  he  asked. 
'  The  old  dancer  thought  a  while,  then  remembered, 
and  gave  the  name  of  a  street  that  nobody  knew.     So 
they  had  to  ask  him  further  details  concerning  the  local- 
ity in  which  he  lived.     He  furnished  the  information  re- 
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quired  with  such  visible  effort,  and  so  much  hesitation 
and  indecision,  that  it  openly  revealed  the  chaos  of  his 
mind. 

The  doctor  continued : 

"  I  shall  see  you  home  myself." 

He  was  curious  to  find  out  who  this  strange  manikin 
could  be,  and  where  this  jumping  phenomenon  re- 
sided. 

Soon  afterwards  a  '*  fiacre  "  was  hurrying  both  of 
them  toward  the  **  buttes  Montmartre." 

They  stopped  in  front  of  a  poor-looking  house, 
erected  on  an  empty  lot  and  ascended  a  filthy  staircase, 
that  led  to  the  abode  of  the  miserable  tenants  who  fill 
such  houses  as  these. 

The  doctor,  steadying  himself  with  one  hand  on  die 
shaky  railing,  with  the  other  helped  the  old  man  to 
the  fourth  floor. 

They  knocked  at  a  door  and  a  neat-looking  old 
woman  appeared.  Her  hair  was  covered  with  a  clean 
white  night-cap,  and  she  had  one  of  those  coarse-fea- 
tured, but  kindly  faces,  that  are  often  seen  on  working- 
men's  wives. 

*'  Mon  Dicu,"  she  cried,  **  what  has  happened  to 
him?" 

After  matters  had  been  explained  to  her,  she  quieted 
down  and  also  quieted  the  doctor  by  telling  him  that  the 
sam^  thing  had  often  occurred  before. 

"  We  must  get  him  to  bed,  monsieur,  nothing  else 
will  do;  he  will  sleep  and  to-morrow  he'll  be  all  right 
again." 

"  But,"  said  the  doctor,  "  he  can  hardly  speak!  " 

**  Oh  1  it's  nothing,  just  a  little  too  much  drink,  that's 
all.  He  ate  no  dinner  in  order  to  be  spry  and  then  he 
X-20 
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took  two  **  absinthes  "  to  get  up  steam.  Absinthe,  you 
see,  makes  him  able  to  dance,  but  it  just  wipes  out  his 
ideas.  He's  too  old  to  go  on  as  he  does.  No,  really, 
sometimes  I  think  he'll  never  be  sensible  1 " 

The  doctor,  in  surprise,  insisted: 

''  But  why,  a  man  of  his  years,  does  he  go  on  like 
that?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  the  anger  which  was 
slowly  overwhelming  her,  sent  the  blood  to  her  face. 

"  Yes,  why  1  Why,  so's  people  will  think  he's  young, 
of  course  1  So's  the  women'U  think  he's  a  boy  and  talk 
rot  to  him,  so's  he  can  rub  up  against  'em,  rub  against 
their  dirty  hides  with  all  their  perfumes  and  powders 
and  pomades  .  .  •  Oh  I  he's  a  fine  one,  he  is! 
Believe  me,  monsieur,  I've  led  a  nice  life,  since  forty 
years.  .  .  .  But  I  must  first  get  him  into  bed,  so's 
he  won't  take  cold.  D'ye  mind  lending  me  a  hand? 
When  he's  taken  this  way,  it's  all  I  can  do  to  manage 
him  alone." 

During  all  this,  the  old  man  was  sitting  on  the  bed 
in  a  drunken  stupor,  with  his  long  white  hair  falling 
over  his  eyes. 

His  companion  looked  at  him  in  a  furious  yet  tender 
manner  and  then  continued: 

'^  Don't  you  think  he  has  a  fine  face  for  his  age, 
monsieur?  And  to  think  that  he  disguises  himself  to 
look  like  a  boy  1  The  pity  of  it  1  Really  he's  got  a*fine 
head,  hasn't  he,  monsieur?  Just  wait,  I  want  you  to  see 
it,  before  I  get  him  to  bed." 

She  went  to  the  wash-stand  and  picked  up  a  hair- 
brush. Then  she  walked  over  to  the  bed  and  taking 
the  tangled  white  locks  of  the  old  drunkard  in  one  hand, 
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she  managed,  with  a  few  strokes. of  the  brush,  to  trans- 
form him  into  an  artist's  model,  with  soft  curls  falling 
about  his  neck.  She  stepped  back  to  get  a  better  view 
of  her  work: 

"  Isn't  he  fine  for  his  age,  monsieur?  "  she  demanded 
again. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  asserited  the  doctor,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  adventure. 

She  added: 

"  And  if  you  could  only  have  known  him  when  he 
was  twenty-five  f  But  we  must  get  him  to  bed,  'cause 
if  wc  don't,  the  absinthe  will  turn  on  his  stomach.  Here, 
monsieur,  will  you  take  hold  of  his  sleeve?  —  higher 
—  that's  it  —  now  his  pants^— •  wait,  I'll  pull  off  his 
boots— -there. 

**  Now  just  hold  him,  while  I  open  the  bed  —  there 
you  are  -^  lay  him  down  —  if  you  think  he'll  move  to 
make  room  for  me  afterwards,,  you're  finely  mistaken. 
I  have  to  lie  anywhere,  I  do.  He  doesn't  care.  Ah  1 
the  old  rapscallion  1  " 

As  soon  as  he  felt  the  cool  sheets,  the  old  fellow 
opened  his  eyes;  then  he  shut  them  again  and  over  his 
whole  face  spread  a  determined  resolve  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  doctor,  who  was  gazing  at  him  with  ever  grow- 
ing interest,  inquired : 

"  So  he  plays  the  young  buck  at  fancy-dress  balls?  " 

**  Yes,  monsieur,  at  all  of  'em,  and  he  comes  back 
home  in  the  morning  in  the  most  dreadful  state  you  can 
imagine.  You  see,  it's  regret  that  makes  him  go,  and 
that  makes  him  tie  a  painted  mask  over  his  own  face. 
Yes,  the  regret  that  hd  ain't  anymore  what  he  used  to  be 
and  that  he  can't  have  the  fun  he  used  to  have  1  " 
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He  had  f^ll<n.  asleep  by  this  time  and  was  beginning 
to  snore.  She  looked  Rt  him  with  tender  compassion 
and  then  resumed: 

''Ah!  What  successes  that  man  had«  monsieur! 
More'n  you'd  think,  mor^'n  any  society  gentleman  or 
generals  or  singers." 

''  Really  ?    Why,  what  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  Oh !  It'll  surprise  you  at  first,  seeing  that  you 
didn't  know  him  in  his  day.  When  I  first  met  him, 
it  was  at  a.  ball,  for  he  used  to  go  to  them  ail  the  time. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  was  caught,  caught  like  a  fish 
with  a  bait  He  was  handsome,  monsieur,  handsome 
enough  to  njake  a  woman  cry,  as  dark  as  a  raven,  with 
wavy  hair  and  eyes  as  big  a$.  windows,.  Ah  1  he  was  a 
fine-looking  man!  He  took  me  home  that  night  and 
I've  never  left  him  since,  na,  neyej*,  not  a  day,  in  spite 
of  everything.     Oh  1  he  has  led  jme  a  terrible  life  I  " 

The  doctor  asked : 

"  Are  you  married  ?  " 

She  replied  with  simplicity: 

"  Yes,  man3ie,ur  .  ,  „  if  w^  hadn't  been  he'd  'a 
left  me  too,  lik^  all  the  testi  I've  been  his  wiU  Siid  his 
servant,  anything  .he  wanted  me  to  he  .  .  .  .  and 
how  he's  .made  me.  cry  .  *  ,.  aad  tears  I  never 
showed  him,  either ! 

*'  'Cause  he  u^d  to  tell  his  experiences  to  me,  to  me, 
.  .  .  to  me  .  .  ^  monsieur  .  .  .  without 
knowing  thaf  he  was  killing  me     .     ,    ^     " 

**  But "  inquired  the  physician,  **  what  was  his  pro- 
fession?" 

**  OhJ  that's  true  ,  *.  .  .  I  forgot  to  tell  you. 
He  was  the. head  cn^n  |it  Mitel's,  monsieur,  but  such 
a  man  they  had  never  had  before     ...     an  artist 
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who  coiild' e«rn  <0p|  th^  ^v4r^gc  of  ten  tKWc$  an  iiour 

"Mattel?     ..    .    .    Wbowwth^t?" 

"  The  hairdresser,  mojmwr^  the  cekbrjrtffj  l^^ird^cs- 
scr  of  the  Op^ni,  who  fead  ^Jl  the  f amws  a|ctre?/ie«  as 
customers.  Yes,  aU.thQ  very  finfsf  actf^s^s  n^  t9 
have  thmr  htar  dfmt  hf  Ambroif^  ^q4  f)i^  g^rf  him 
t4p6  that  fioiouot^  t0  f  fortune^  Aj^l  monsiojir,  all 
nromon  ure  alike!  When  %  ]mn  pleads  their  fawy, 
why,  they  just  take  him.  It'^  6<>  «*8y  ^  ,  .  an4 
it's  so  dr«adfuL'tQ  h^gr.^^wt,  ,  ,  .  ,  pof  h^  u?/Jd 
to  tell  ate  wrerything,  \.  .  .  He  ju#t  po»W»'t  l^q^ 
stilL  .  .  .  No,  he  jwt  pavI4n'tl.  Jhpsje  thiogf 
gitc  a  ama  puth  pleasure  I  I  gu^s  (hey  get  fpore  pjlf:^ 
nric  out  jof  the  tdiing  tha^  P*  pf  Xk^  thing  ijtgclf,r  W9f 
sieur  1 

- '  When  he  used  to  eome^banw  9t  nigh^  h9gg^4  ^^d 
with  shining  ey^Si,  I  would  ^^y  <o  mysdd  '  ^M>thq: 
ant.  I  bet  he's  had  another  one.'  Th^i?  J  wy^  cr;^Ty 
to  ^estion  him  ui6  crzzy  to  keep  hi^  ijQm  fieMjuog  m 
004  we  voalid  jait  jbok  at  each  pthff  ^W  Tupt  say  a  wp^4- 

"  I  knew  yery  »w«U  that  he  w<?wl<te't.k^p  «iU  W^ 
that hfi'jd. sorely  blurt  it  all  out  I  f^  it  by  his  frmanner 
and  ihif  1  wghi^  that  seemed  tQ  say :  ^  I  had  spi^e  i^fl 
agaiii,  to*>day,  Madeleine.'  I  pnetend^d  not  tQ  no|:ip^  ^t 
and  woiuld  set  the  table  and  bring  in  th(  dinner. 
•  ^*  At  those  times, -Mioniieur,  it  seemed  to  me  4^  if  ipy 
love  for  him  was  heing  ertlsh^d  within  vap  aiS  wi^  fi 
j^tone.  It  hurt,  I  can  tell  ypifi  that,  Bpt  he  didn'f  5Ac;9i 
to  take  any  ncKttcc  of  it,  didn't  knpjw.mj  ^uffefijtjg;.he 
lietd  to  tell  somAone^  to  bo^,  to  ^^  how  mmdb  the 
women  cared  for  him  >  .  .  >ind  ^e  only  had  m^ 
to  tell  it  to.     •     •    « 
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"  So,  of  course,  I  had  to  listen  to  him  and  take  it  all 
in  like  poison. 

"  He  used  to  begin  his  dinner  and  then  he'd  say  : 

"  *  Another  one,  Madeleine/ 

"  And  Fd  think:  *  There  it  is!  Mon  Dieu,  what 
a  man !     Why  did  I  ever  meet  him  ?  ' 

"  Then  he'd  go  on :  *  Another  one  and  a  swell  one, 
this  time.'  And  it  was  either  a  little  actress  of  the 
Vaudeville  or  of  the  Varietes  or  else  a  well-known  one, 
one  with  a  celebrated  name.  He  told  me  their  names 
and  described  their  homes  and  everjrthing,  yes,  every- 
thing, monsieur.  .  .  .  Things  that  tore  my  very 
heart  to  pieces.  And  then  he'd  go  oyer  the  whole 
thing  again  and  seem  so  happy  that  I  pretended  I 
was  enjoying  it,  too,  so's  he  wouldn't  be  vexed  with 
me. 

"  Perhaps  it  really  wasn't  true!  He  loved  to  boast 
so,  that  he  was  capable  of  inventing  these  stories  I  But, 
after  all,  it  may  have  been  true!  Those  nights  he'd 
pretend  he  was  tired  and  would  go  to  bed  right  after 
supper!  We  had  supper  at  eleven,  for  he  never  got 
home  earlier  than  that,  on  account  of  his  work. 

"  After  he  had  finished  telling  his  experience,  he 
would  walk  up  and  down  the  room  smoking  cigarettes 
and  he  would  look  so  handsome  with  his  wavy  hair  and 
mustache,  that  I'd  say  to  myself :  *  It  must  be  true, 
after  all.  If  I'm  so  crazy  about  that  man,  why  shouldn't 
other  women  be  ?  '=  Ah  I  how  many  times  I've  felt  like 
screaming  and  crying  and  throwing  myself  out  of  the 
window,  while  I  carried  out  the  dishes  after  dinner! 
Then  he'd  yawn,  to  let  me  see  how  tired  he  was,  and 
before  going  to  bed  he'd  6ay  two  or  three  times: 
*  Dieu,  how  well  I'll  sleep  to-night ! ' 
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"  Vm  not  aqgry  with  him,  for  he  didn't  know  how 
much  it  hurt  me.  No,  he  couldn't  knowl  He  liked 
to  boast  of  his  conquests  just  as  a  peacock  likes  to  show 
off  his  tail  I  He  ended  by  thinking  that  every  woman 
was  after  him. 

"  It  was  terribly  hard  for  him  to  grow  old. 

"  Oh  1  monsieur,  when  I  discovered  his  first  white 
hair,  I  almost  collapsed,  I  was  so  startled  .  .  .  and 
I  felt  happy  .  .  .  horridly  happylll  I  thought: 
*  It's  the  end  .  .  .  it's  the  end,'  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  coming  out  of  prison.  Now .  I  could  have  hinri 
all  to  myself,  the  others  wouldn't  want  hipi." 

'^It  was  one  morning,  in  bed.  He  was  asleep  and 
I  leaned  over  to  kiss  him  and  I  saw  among  his  curls  a 
little,  silvery  hair.  What  a  surprise  I  I  wouldn't  have 
thought  it  possible  1  My  first  thought  was  to  pull  it 
out,  so's  he  wouldn't  see  it!  But,  when  I  looked  again, 
I  found  another,  one.  White  hairl  He  was  getting 
white  1  My  heart  throbbed  and  my  skin  became 
moist ;  still,  in  my  heart,  I  was  glad  I 

"  It  was  horrid  of  me,  but  I  went  about  my  work 
singing  and  didn't  wake  him.  At  last,  when  he  opened 
his  eyes,  I  said : 

"  *  Do  you  know  what  I  found  while  you  were 
asleep  ? ' 

"  *  No.' 

"  *  I  found  some  white  hairs  in  your  head.' 

"  He  started  with  annoyance  and  sat  bolt  upright  in 
bed.     Then  he  said  crossly : 

"*It  isn't  true  1' 

"  '  Yes,  it  is,  on  the  right  temple.     I  counted  four.' 

"He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  looking- 
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•*  H6  ccnifd  not  find  them.  Sb  therf  I  4ho#ed  him  the 
ihof test  one  ind  SaJd : 

**  *  Wdl,  It's  not  surprising,  with  the  lif'e  you  lead! 
Irt  £t  yfcat  Of  two,  you'H  be  done  f^or ! ' 

"  Well^  monsieur,  I  was  right,  for  two  years  after- 
wards ycm  would  not  have  thought  he  was  the  same 
tnihl  He  was  still  fine-looking,  but  he  was  fading 
rapidly  and  the  women  didn't  tfare  f  or  himf!  Ah  I  I  led 
a  hard  fife  then.  I  went  through  everything  1  Kfoth- 
hig  salted  hirfi,  nothing  pleasied  him.  He  gave  up  his 
professroh  to  go  Into  the  hat  business  and  lost  ttioney. 
Then  he  tried  t6  go  on  the  stage  arid  failed  and  then 
he  took  to  going  to  balls.  Well,  he  had  sense  enough 
to  hold  on  to  a  little  of  his  money  and  we  live  off  that 
how.  It*S  jUst  enough,  but  it  ain't  much  I  To  think 
that  he  alrfiost  had  a  fortune  at  one  time  I 

**  Now,  you  see  how  it  is  with  Mm.  He  carries  On  as 
ii  he  was  possessed.  He  has  to  be  young,  he  has  to 
dan^e  with  women  that  smell  of  powder  and  scent. 
Poor  old  dear!" 

With  tears  In  her  eyes,  she  ga^ed  at  her  sleeping 
mate;  Then,  tiptoeing  to  the  bed,  she  put  a  light  kiss 
on  his  hair.  .  The  doctor  had  risen  to  go,  for  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  to  this  strange  old  couple. 

As  he  was  on  the  threshold  she  said : 

*' You  might  leave. your  address,  monsieur*.  If  he 
should  grt  worse,  I  cJould  feend  for  you.'* 
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HE  had  never  d^ired  dfegm.of  guc^  a  high  posU 
tion  In  life  I  Like  a  good  many  otherfr,  Jean 
MariHt  ih^  »n  of : a. provincial  .Sbierifi,  had 
gome  to  Paria  to.  take  up  Ijiw,  In  the  various  **  brasr 
scries  "  which  he  had  successively  patrpnizcd,  he  had 
made  friends  with  sevieral  st;udents  who  discussed  poU 
itics»  the  while  they  srwaAlowed  P3Kn«roqs  *'  bp^ks/'. 

He  developed  great  admiration  for  them  and  became 
their  follower,  even  paying  for  their  drinks  when  he 
happened  to  have  any  money*  .        . 

.   Afterwards>  he  practiced  law  and  handled  some  fuits, 
which  he  lost* 

One  morning,  he  read  lA  the  p^^pers  that;  a  friend  of 
his  had  become  a  deputy. 

Jean  Marin  looked  him  up  and  became  his  faithful 
servant,  the  friend  who  does  all  the  burdensome  things 
that  are  to  be  done  and  whom  th^  man  in  power  can 
treat  as  he  likei. 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  deputy  became  a  Minis* 
ter  of  State  and  six  months  fi^fterw^rdi,  Jean  Marin  was 
appointed  &ate  Councillor. 

At  first,  he  waa  so  pMfied  up  with  pride,  that  he  al- 
most lost  his  head.  He  would  take  walks  just  to  show 
himself. off,  as  if  the  people  he  met  in  the  street  could 
guess  his  position  just  by  looking. at  him*  H^  always 
managed  to  say  to  the  various  tradespeople  he  dealt 
with,  as  well  as  to  the  newsdealers  and  even  the  coach- 
men: 
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"  I,  who  am  a  State  Councillor     .     .     .     "  . 

He  naturally  experienced,  as  the  direct  result  of  his 
profession  and  his  newly  acquired  dignity,  an  impera- 
tive desire  to  patronize.  He  would  offer  his  influence 
to  everyone  he  met,  at  all  times,  and  With  n^ver-ceasing 
generosity. 

When  he  ran  up  against  a  man  he  knew  on  the  boule- 
vard, he  would  rush  up  to  him  in  a  delighted  manner, 
shake  hands,  inquire  after  his  health  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  any  inquiry,  would  blurt  out : 

^^  You  know  I  am  State  Councillor,  and  I  am  abso- 
lutely at  your  service.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
for  you,  I  hope  you  will  call  on  me  unhesitatingly.  In 
my  position,  a  man  can  do  a  lot  for  his  friends." 

Then  he  would  go  into  some  cafe  with  this  friend 
and  ask  for  some  writing-paper  and  a  pert  and  ink  — 
"  just  one  sheet,  waiter,  I  want  to  write  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction." 

He  wrote  quantities  of  these  letters,  sometimes 
twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  a  day.  He  wrote  them  at  the 
Cafe  Americain,  at  Bignon's,  at  Tortoni's,  at  the  Mai- 
son-Doree,  at  the  Cafe  Riche,  at  the  Helder,  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais,  at  Napolitain's,  everywhere^  in  fact. 

He  addressed  them  to  every  oflice-holder  in  the  Re- 
public, from  the  Ministers  of  State  down  to' the  mere 
City  Judges.     And  he  was  happy,  thoroughly  happy. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  leaving  his  rooms  to  go  to 
the  State  Council,  it  began  to  rain:  He  wondered 
whether  he  ought  to  take  a  '*  fiacre  "  but  finally  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  walk. 

The  shower  proved  to  be  a  heavy  one,  and  it  fairly 
drowned  the  sidewalks  and  thoroughfares.     M.  Marin 
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was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  a  doorway.  An  old 
priest  had  already  taken  refuge  there,  an  old,  white- 
haired  priest.  Before  he  had  been  appointed  State 
Councillor,  M.  Marin  did  not  care  much  for  the  clergy. 
But  now,  ever  since  a  Cardinal  had  consulted  him  re- 
garding some  delicate  matter,  he  treated  the  clergy  with 
consideration.  The  downpour  was  so  heavy  that  the 
two  men  were  forced  to  seek  the  janitor's  "  logc,"  to 
avoid  getting  soaked*  M.  Mariri,  who  was  constantly 
impelled  to  prate  about  himself,  declared: 

"  A  very  bad  day,  monsieur  Tabbc." 

The  old  priest  bowed : 

**  Ah  1  yes,  monsieur,  and  it  is  all  the  more  disagree- 
able when  one  is  in  Paris  for  a  few  days  only." 

"  Ahl  so  you  live  in  the  provinces?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  I  am  only  passing  through 
Paris." 

*^  Indeed,  it  is  most  annoying  to  have  rain  when  one 
is  spending  a  day  or  so  in  the  capital.  We  officials, 
who  live  here  all  the  year  round,  do  not  mind  it" 

The  abbe  made  no  reply  and  looked  into  the  street, 
where  the  rain  was  beginning  to  stop  a  little.  And  sud- 
denly clutching  his  gown  in  both  hands,  he  resolved  to 
brave  the  elements. 

M.  Marin,  seeing  him  depart,  shouted: 

**  You  will  get  drenched,  monsieur  Tabbe.  Wait  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  rain  will  stop." 

The  old  man  wavered  and  then  said: 

"  Well,  I'm  in  a  great  hurry.  I  have  a  very  urgent 
engagement." 

M.  Marin  appeared  very  much  concerned, 

**  But  you  will  certainly  be. wet  through.  May  I  ask 
where  you  are  going?" 
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The  priest  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment,  but  then  he 
said: 

'^  I  am  going  near  the  Palais-Royal." 

"  Well  then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  monsieur  I'abbe,  I 
will  ofier  you  the  shelter  of  my  umbrella.  I  am  going 
to  the  State  Council     I  am  a  State  Councillor/' 

The  old  priest  raised  his  eyes,  looked  at  the  speaker 
and  exclaimed: 

*'  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  monsieuri  and  accept 
your  offer  with  pleasure." 

Then  M.  Marin  linked  arms  with  the  old  man  and 
they  both  sauntered  forth.  The  State  Courtdllor  was 
most  solicitous  and  directed  and  advised. his  coAipanion 
with  touching  thoughtfulness. 

**  Be  careful,  here,  monsieur  Tabbe,  thia  gutter  is 
frightful.  Be  careful  of  the  carriages,  they  throw  mud 
all  over  one.  There,  take  care  of  the  umbrellas  I 
Nothing  is  more  of  a  menace  to  the  eyes  than  the  sharp 
ends  of  an  umbrella  I  The  women,  especially,  are  so 
careless;  they  never  mind  anything  and  thrust  their  sun- 
shades and  their  umbrellas  right  under  people's  noses. 
And  they  never  go  put  of  anyone's  way^  either.  They 
seem  to  think,  that  they  own  the  whole  city,  I  think 
myself,  that  their  education  has  been  sadly  neglected." 

And  M.  Marin  chuckled  gleefully* 

The  priest  made  no  reply.  He  picked  his  way  care- 
fully along  the  streets,  slightly  bent,  choosing  with  dis- 
crimination the  dry  spots  on  the  pavement  so  as  not  to 
bespatter  his  shoes  and  gown. 

M.  Marin  went  on : 

**  I  suppose  you  are  in  Paris  for  a  little  rest?  ". 

The  old  man  retorted : 

**  No,  I  have  come  on  business." 
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"Oh!  anything  important?  .  Might  I  inquire  what 
it  is?  If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  I  would  only  be 
too  glad." 

The  abbe  looked  embarrassed^     He  mumbled : 

"  Oh  1  it's  a  little  personal  matter*  A  little  difBculty 
with  •—  with  my  bishop^  It  could  hardly  interest  you. 
It  is  something  about  the  adjustment  —  the  adjustment 
of  some  ecclesiastical  matter." 

M.  Marin  became  eager. 

**  Why,  these  matters  are  always  referred  to  the  State 
Council,  t  wish  you  would  make  use  of  me^  at  all 
events." 

'*  Yes,  monsiexuTt  the  State  Council  is  just  where  I  am 
gding  to.  You  are  most  kind.  I  have  an  appointment 
with  M.  Lerepere  and  M.  Savon  and  maybe  I  will  in^* 
terview  M.  Pctitpas  also." 

M.  Marin  stopped  right  in  the  middle  of  the  side- 
walk. 

"  Why,  they  are  my  friends,  monsieur  Tabbe^  my 
dearest  friends,  fine  fellowsi  all  of  them,  I  shall 
warmly  recommend  you  to  them.     Rdy  on  me." 

The  priest  thanked  him  and  protested  his  undying 
gratitude. 

M.  Marin  was  delighted. 

**  Oh  I  you  can  thank  your  stars,  monsieur  Tabbe,.  that 
you  met  me.  You  will  see  how. smoothly  everything 
will  go  now."    .  .  f 

They  finally  reached  the  State  Council  M-  Marin 
conducted  the  priest  to  his  office,  installed  him  before 
the  open  fire  and  then  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  wrote  3 

**  My  dear  colleague,  allow  me  to  recommend  most 
heartily  to  you  a  very  worthy  priest,  M.  Tabbe     #     .    ." 

He  paused  and  inquired:  .      .^ 
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"  Your  name,  please?  " 
.     "AbbeCcinturc." 

M.  Marin  wrote : 

**  M.  Tabbe  Ceinture,  who  needs  your  Intercession 
in  a  little  matter  which  he  will  lay  before  you. 

''  I  am  glad  of  this  oj^ortunity  which  allows  me,  my 
dear  colleague,     ..." 

And  he  concluded  with  the  customary  compliments. 

After  he  had  written  the  three  letters,  he  handed  them 
to  his  protege  who  departed  amid  renewed  protestations 
of  gratitude. 

M.  Marin  attended  to  hi&  -official  duties,  went  home, 
spent  a  quipt  day  and  slept  peacefully  that  night.  The 
next  morning  he  woke  up  happy,  dressed  and  sat  down  to 
read  the  papers. 

The  first  one  he  opened  was  a  radical  organ.  He 
read: 

**  Our  Clergy  and  our  Officials. 
^  **  Really,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  misdeeds 
of  the  clergy.  A  certain  priest  named  Geinture,  con- 
victed of  having  conspired  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment, accused  of  infamous  acts,  that  we  will  not  even 
mention,  suspected  besides  of  being  a  former  Jesuit 
transformed  into  a  mere  priest,  revoked  by  his  bishop 
for  motives  which  are  said  to  be  unprintable,  and  sum- 
moned to  Paris  to  explain  his  conduct,  has  found  a  warm 
partisan  in  the  person  of  Jean  Marin,  State  Councillor, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  this  priestly  rascal  the  most 
enthusiastic  letters  of  recommendation  to  all  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues. 

"  We  wish  to  call  the  Minister's  attention  to  the  un- 
qualifiable  attitude  of  this  State  Councillor    ..     .     •'' 
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M.  Marin  sprang  to  his  feet,  slammed  down  the  pa- 
per and  rushed  off  to  see  his  colleague  Petitpas. 

"  Well,'*  exclaimed  the  latter,  as  M.  Marin  hove  in 
sight,  "  you  must  have  gone  crazy  to  recommend  that 
old  conspirator  to  me." 

Thoroughly  bewildered,  M.  Marin  retorted: 

"  No  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  you  see,  I  was  de- 
ceived myself.  He  looked  like  such  a  good  man  .  .  • 
he  tricked  me  •  •  •  he  tricked  me  most  shamefully. 
I  beg  of  you  to  condemn  him  severely,  most  severely.  I 
shall  go  myself  to  the  State  Attorney  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  yes,  to  the  Archbishop.     .     .     ." 

And  he  sat  down  abruptly  at  M.  Petitpas'  desk  and 
wrote : 

"  Monseigneur,  I  have  the  honor  of  bringing  to  your 
Worship's  attention,  that  I  have  been  victimized  by  the 
intrigues  and  lies  of  a  certain  abbe  Ceinture,  who  shame- 
fully took  advantage  of  my  good  faith. 

"  Misled  by  the  protestations  of  this  unworthy  priest, 
I  was  induced     .     .     ." 

Then,  after  he  had  signed  his  name  to  the  letter  and 
sealed  it,  he  turned  to  his  colleague  and  remarked: 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  friend,  I  hope  this  will  be  a 
lesson  to  you  never  to  recommend  anyone." 
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NOT  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  hetvy  mist  diat 
hiirtg  over  the.  river.  It  looked  like  a  cloud 
of  drab  cotton  poised  on  the  water.  The 
banks  remained  shrouded  in  a  thick  fog  that  had  as- 
sumed  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes,  but  daybreak  was 
near,  for  the  hill  in  the  distance^  was  beginning  to  be 
discernible.  At  its  foot,  in  the  pale  fays  of  the  slowly 
rising  sun,  the  large  white  patches  formed  by  the  white- 
washed houses  showed  one  after  the  other.  The  roos- 
ters were  crowing  in  the  chicken-coops. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mis^shrolIded  river^  opposite 
the  Frette,  a  slight  noise  from  time  to  time  broke  on 
the  stillness  of  the  ain  Sometimes  it  sounded  like  the 
splashing  of  water,  like  the  slow  gliding  of  a  boat  on 
the  river;  sometim^^s  it  was  a  sharp  report,  like  an  oar 
striking  planks,  and  more  often  it  was  like  the  thud  of 
a  soft  body  falling  into  the  wiaten  Then  all  would  be 
silent  again. 

Onte  in  a  while,  softly  spoken  words^  which  tumt  per- 
haps from  quite  a  distance  or  maybe  from  the  immediate 
vicinity,  drifted  across  the  river,  and  lost  themselves  in 
the  thick  fog,  for  all  the  world  like  the  wild  birds  that 
nest  in  the  rushes  and  leave  their  resting-place  at  dawn 
to  fly  far  away,  and  are  seen  a  moment  cleaving  the 
mist  with  their  sharp  wings  and  uttering  low,  plaintive 
cries,  that  awaken  their  brethren  all  along  the  grassy 
slopes. 

Suddenly,  near  the  bank  of  the  river  and  not  far  from 
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the  village,  there  appeared  a  faintly  outlined  shadow 
that  grew  and  grew  until,  from  the  nebulous  cloud  that 
hung  over  the  water,  a  flat  boat,  in  which  were  two  men, 
emerged  and  ran  up  against  the  water  grasses. 

The  man  who  was  rowing  stood  up  and  lifted  a 
bucket  filled  with  fish  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat; 
then  he  slung  the  dripping  net  over  his  shoulder.  His 
companion,  who  had  not  stirred,  uttered : 

"  Bring  yer  gun,  MalUoche,  guess  we'll  be  able  to 
get  a  shot  at  a  rabbit  or  two." 

The  other  tramp  replied  : 

"  All  right.     Wait  fer  me,  FU  come  in  a  minute." 

And  he  moved  off  to  find  a  hiding  place  for  their 
supply  of  fish. 

His  name  was  Labouise,  alias  Chicot,  and  he  was 
associated  with  his  partner  Maillochon,  called  Mail- 
loche,  for  short,  in  the  practice  of  the  undetermined  and 
questionable  profession  of  mud-larking. 

They  were  third-rate  fishermen,  and  never  went  out 
regularly,  excepting  when  they  were  forced  to  do  so 
through  bad  times.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was 
spent  thieving.  They  lurked  night  and  day  around  the 
river  and  pounced  on  any  prey  they  could  find,  living 
or  dead.  They  were  poachers,  nocturnal  hunters,  who 
sometimes  went  after  the  deer  of  the  Saint-Germain 
forest  and  sometimes  after  the  corpses  that  floated  down 
the  river  and  whose  pockets  they  relieved  of  whatever 
valuables  they  contained.  They  picked  up  rags,  empty 
bottles  that  drifted  along  with  the  tide,  stray  logs  that 
had  become  detached  from  crafts  and  led  an  easy  and 
enjoyable  life. 

Sometimes  they  would  leave  their  boat  toward  noon, 
and  go  for  a  stroll  on  land.    They  would  dine  in  some 

-   IX— ai  n        T 
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inn  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  start  off  again  after 
their  meal.  They  would  remain  on  land  a  day  or  two 
and  then,  one  fine  morning,  would  be  seen  again  in  the 
rotten  old  tub  they  called  their  **  boat/' 

Once  in  a  while,  at  Joinville  or  at  Nogent,  some 
owner  of  a  rowboat  would  deplore  the  loss  of  his  craft, 
which  had  been  stolen  during  the  night;  while  at  the 
same  time,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away,  on  the 
Oise,  a  retired  bourgeois  would  rub  his  hands  and  ad- 
mire the  boat  he  had  bought  second  hand  for  fifty 
francs  from  two  men  who  had  sold  it  to  him  spontane- 
ously, because,  they  said,  they  liked  his  looks. 

Maillochon  reappeared  with  his  gun  wrapped  up  in 
a  rag.  He  was  a  man  of  about  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
age,  tall  and  spare,  with  the  keen  eye  of  one  who  is  wor- 
ried by  legitimate  cares. 

His  open  shirt  revealed  his  powerful,  woolly  chest 
But  he  looked  as  if  he  never  had  had  more  hair  than  a 
short  bristly  mustache  on  his  upper  lip  and  a  little 
stiff  tuft  under  the  lower  one.  His  temples  were  quite 
bare. 

When  he  removed  the  flattened  cake  of  dirt  which 
was  in  reality  a  cap,  his  scalp  appeared  to  be  covered 
with  a  light  down,  like  the  body  of  a  picked  chicken 
about  to  be  singed. 

Chicot,  on  the  other  hand,  was  red  and  fat  and  juicy 
and  bore  a  decided  resemblance  to  a  raw  beefsteak. 

He  always  kept  his  left  eye  closed,  as  if  he  were  aim- 
ing at  something  or  somebody,  and  when  anyone  teased 
him  about  it  and  yelled:  "  Open  yer  eye,  Labouise," 
he  would  calmly  reply:  **  Never  you  fear,  sister,  I  open 
it  when  I  need  it."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  every 
one  '^  sister,''  even  his  business  partner. 
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He,  in  turn,  seized  the  oars,  and  the  boat  shot  out 
into  the  mist  of  the  river,  which  was  getting  lighter  and 
lighter  under  the  pinkish  glow  of  the  sky. 

Labouise  inquired : 

"  What  shot  did  ye  take,  Maillochon  ?  "  - 

"Thp  smallest,  the  new  kind;  that's  the  stuff  fer 
rabbits," 

They  neared  the  opposite  bank  so  gently  and  slowly, 
that  not  a  ripple  disclosed  their  approach.  That  side  of 
the  river  belongs  to  the  forest  of  Saint-Germain  and 
limits  the  shooting-ground  for  rabbits.  It  is  covered 
with  rabbit-holes  hidden  under  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
at  daybreak  the  little  animals  put  their  noses  out  of  the 
holes  and  scamper  forth  into  the  grass. 

Maillochon,  on  his  knees  at  the  bow,,  his  gun  hiddea 
in  the  bottom. of  the  boat,  was  waiting. 

Suddenly  he  clutched  the  rifle,  aimed,  and  a  moment 
later  a  sharp  report  rang  loudly  through  the  peaceful 
forest. 

Labouise,  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  oars,  pushed  the 
nose  of  the  boat  onto  the  bank,  jumped  out  and,  stoop- 
ing, picked  up  a  little  gray  rabbit  struggling  in  the 
grasp  of  death. 

Then  the  boat  pushed  off  again  and  vanished  in  the 
fog,  headed  by  its  occupants  toward  the  opposite  river- 
bank  in  order  to  escape  detection. 

The  two  men  seemed  to  be  bent  on  pleasure,  so  leis- 
urely did  they  proceed.  The  gun  had  been  concealed 
under  a  board  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the  rabbit 
had  found  a  resting-place  beneath  Chicot's  full  shirt. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  Labouise  inquired: 

"  Well,  sister,  shall  we  go  after  another  one?. " 

And  Maillochon  answered: 
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"  Sure  thing/' 

And  the  boat  flew  down  the  river  like  an  arrow.  The 
mist  hovering  over  the  water,  had  now  begun  to  melt 
away  and  one  could  see,  as  if  through  a  veil,  the  trees 
on  the  river  banki. 

As  they  approached  the  island,  the  point  of  which 
faces  Herblay,  the  men  rowed  more  leisurely  and  be- 
gan to  cast  about  cautiously  for  game.  Soon,  a  second 
rabbit  was  shot  and  deposited  with  the  first  one. 

They  continued  until  they  had  rowed  about  half-way 
to  Conflans ;  then  they  ceased  plying  the  oars,  made  the 
boat  fast  to  a  tree,  stretched  themselves  at  full  length 
on  the  bottom  and  went  to  sleep. 

From  time  to  time  Labouise  would  raise  himself  to  a 
sitting  posture  and  scan  the  horizon  with  his  one  open 
eye.  The  last  vapors  of  the  early  morning  had  evap- 
orated and  the  blazing  summer  sun  shone  in  the  blue 
sky. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  away  off,  rose  the 
hill  Covered  with  vineyards.  A  single  house  stood  on 
the  top,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  trees.  All  was  per- 
fectly still. 

But,  on  the  tow-path,  something  was  moving  slowly 
and  with  infinite  difficulty. 

It  was  an  old  woman  dragging  a  donkey  by  a  rope. 
The  beast,  which  was  aged  and  stubborn,  would  make 
up  its  mind  to  advance  one  leg  whenever  it  could  no 
longer  resist  the  efforts  of  its  companion  to  drag  it  on, 
and  thus  it  proceeded  along  the  path,  with  its  neck 
stretched  out  and  its  ears  lying  flat  against  its  head. 

The  old  woman  tugged  at  the  donkey  with  all  her 
might  and  sometimes  she  would  turn  around  and  beat 
it  with  a  branch. 
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Labouise,  who  was  watching  the  scene,  exclaimed: 

'•HeylMaiUoche?" 

Mailloche  replied : 

"Well,  what's  up?" 

"  D'ye  want  some  fun?  " 

"Sure,  why  not?" 

"  Get  on  your  pins,  then,  sister;  we'll  have  it." 

And  Chicot  picked  up  the  oars. 

When  they  reached  the  other  side  of  the  river  and 
were  opposite  the  old  woman,  he  hailed  her : 

''Hey,  sister  1" 

The  peasant  stopped  tugging  at  the  donkey  and 
turned  around. 

Laboiiise  went  on : 

"  Going  to  the  race  course?  " 

The  old  hag  made  no  reply.     Chicot  continued : 

"Hey,  guess  yer  old  mule's  won  many  a  race  I 
Where  yer  goin'  at  such  a  rate?  " 

At  last  the  old  peasant  answered : 

"  I'm  goin'  to  Macquart  at  Champoux  to  have  'im 
killed.     He  ain't  worth  nothing  any  more," 

Labouise  exclaimed : 

"  Sure  he  ain't.  How  much  d'ye  think  ye'U  get  from 
Macquart?"    ' 

The  woman  passed  her  hand  over  her  perspiring  face 
and  replied  cautiously : 

"  How  am  I  io  know?  Maybe  three  friancs,  maybe 
foon'i 

Chicot  cried : 

"  I'll  give  ye  five  for  'im,  and  ye  won't  have  to  run 
ye're  leg*  oif •    That's  a  fine  price  for  ye  1 " 

After  sonfie  moments  of  thought  the  old  woman  ac« 
cepted. 
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"  Done,"  she  said. 

And  the  mud-larks  landed.  Labouise  clutched  the 
donkey's  bridle. 

Surprised,  Maillochon  asked: 

**  What  yer  going  ter  do  with  old  Bones,  pard?  '* 

At  this  Chicot  opened  wide  his  half-closed  eye  to  ex- 
press his  delight.  His  big  red  face  shone  with  mirth 
and  he  chuckled: 

"  Never  ye  fear,  sister,  IVc  got  a  trick." 

He  gave  five  francs  to  the  old  hag,  who  sat  herself 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  road  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

Then  Labouise  in  delight  rushed  off  for  the  gun  and 
handed  it  to  Maillochon,  saying: 

"  Each'U  have  his  turn,  old  woman;  we're  goin*  after 
big  game  now,  sister.  Not  so  near,  damn  ye,  yeVe 
goin'  to  kill  him  on  the  spot  that  way.  We  want  ter 
get  some  fun  out  of  it." 

And  he  placed  his  companion  about  forty  paces  away 
from  the  victim.  The  donkey,  freed  at  last,  was  try- 
ing to  nibble  the  high  grass  of  the  river  bank,  but  he 
was  so  exhausted  that  his  legs  shook  under  him  as  if  he 
were  going  to  fall. 

Maillochon  aimed  carefully. 

"  Now  fer  some  sand  in  his  ears,"  he  yelled;  "  look 
out,  Chicot." 

And  with  this  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  small  shot  tickled  the  donkey's  long  ears.  The 
poor  beast  shook  his  head  convulsively  in  an  effort  to  rid 
itself  of  the  smarting  sensation. 

Both  men  doubled  up  with  laughter,  but  the  old  peas- 
ant jumped  up  in  a  fury  and  offered  to  hand  back  the 
money  if  they  would  return  the  donkey,  for  she  could 
hot  see  the  animal  tortured,  she  declared. 
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Labouise  threatened  her  with  a  flogging  if  she  did 
not  cease  her  wailing  at  once,  and  made  a  pretense  at 
rolling  up  his  sleeves. 

He  had  paid,  hadn't  he?  So  all  she  had  to  do  was 
to  shut  up.  He  would  send  a  volley  of  shot  into  her 
skirts  just  to  show  her  that  it  did  not  hurt. 

She  hobbled  off,  threatening  to  put  the  '*  gendarmes  " 
on  their  trail,  and  they  heard  her  insults  for  a  long  time 
as  she  proceeded  down  the  road. 

Maillochon  handed  the  gun  to  his  partner. 

"  Your  turn  now,  Chicot,"  he  said. 

Labouise  aimed  and  fired.  The  donkey  received  the 
shot  in  his  legs,  but  it  was  so  small  that  he  probably 
thought  he  was  being  stung  by  horse-flies,  for  he  beat  his 
tail  vigorously  about  his  back  and  hind-quarters. 

Labouise  had  to  sit  down  and  hold  his  sides,  while 
Maillochon  loaded  the  gun. 

He  stepped  back  a  few  paces  and,  aiming  at  the  same 
place  his  comrade  had  chosen,  he  fired  again.  Thi$. 
time  the  donkey  started,  wheeled  round  and  began  to 
kick.  A  little  blood  issued  from  its  wound.  The  shot 
had  taken  effedt,  for  the  animal  began  to  make  oil  as 
swiftly  as  its  stiff  legs  would  carry  it. 

The  two  men  started  in  pursuit,  Maillochon  taking 
long  strides  and  Labouise  panting  behind  him  as  fast  as 
he  could  go. 

But  the  donkey,  tired  out,  stopped  after  a  while  and 
watched  the  approach  of  his  pursuers  with  bewildered 
eyes.  Then,  all  a  sudden,  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
started  to  bray. 

Labouise,  gasping  for  breath,  seized  the  rifle.  This 
time  he  came  close  to  the  animal,  for  he  had  no  desire 
to  start  on  another  race. 
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When  the  old  donkey  stopped  his  mournful  lay  tkat 
sounded  for  all  the  world  like  a  cry  for  help^  the  man, 
who  had  his  own  idea,  yelled : 

**  H«y,  Mailloche,  come  over  here ;  he's  going  to  get 
his  medicine  now !"  And  while  his  partner  forced  the 
donkey's  jaws  apart,  he  inserted  the  end  of  his  ri6e  into 
its  throat  as  if  he  were  administering  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine ;  then  he  shouted  t 

"  Hey,  sister,  look  out  noW)  down  it  goes  I  " 

And  he  pulled  the  trigger.  The  donkey  staggered 
back  a  few  paces,  fell  on  its  hind-quarters,  tried  to  rise, 
and  finally  toppled  over  on  its  side  arid  closed  itB  eyes. 
Its  whole  mangy  body  shook  convulsively,  its  legs  beat 
the  air*  A  stream  of  blood  gushed  from  between  its 
jaws.  After  a  little  while  its  motions  ceased  The 
poor  animal  was  dead. 

The  men  had  stopped  laughing;  they  certainly  had 
been  cheated  out  of  their  fun  by  the  donkey'a  prompt 
demise. 

M-aillochon  inquired: 

"  Well,  pard,  what's  to  be  done  with  old  Bones?  " 

Labouise  replied: 

"  Never  you  fear>  sister;  got  him  In  the  boat  now; 
we*ll  have  our  fun  to-night." 

And  they  went  for  their  craft  The  dead  donkey 
was  placed  on  the  bottom  and  covered  with  grass  and 
the  two  trampfe  lay  down  upon  it  and  went  to  sleep 
again: 

Toward  noon,  out  of  the  secret  recesses  of  the  rotten 
boat,  Labouise  pulled  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  breads 
some  butter  and  some  raw  onions,  and  they  began  to 
munch.  After  they  finished  their  meal  they  stretched 
out  again  on  the  donkey  and  dozed  off. 
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At  dusk,  Labouise  awoke,  and  shaking  his  partner, 
who  was  snoring  like  a  steam  engine,  commanded : 

"  Time  to  get  under  way,  sister." 

And  Maillochon  obediently  seized  the  oars.  They 
rowed  slowly  down-stream,  past  the  banks  covered  with 
iris  and  hawthorne  bushes  that  let  their  heavy  clusters 
of  white  and  pink  blossoms  trail  in  the  water  and  the 
clumsy  boat  glided  between  the  big,  flat  leaves  of  the 
pond^lilies  and  bent  their  pale,  scalloped  chalices  to 
one  side. 

When  they  reached  the  wall  of  I'Eperon,  which  sep- 
arates the  forest  of  Saint'Germain  from  the  park  of 
Maisons-Lafitte,  Labouise  made  his  companion  stop  row-" 
ing  and  laid  his  plan  bare.  As  he  proceeded,  the  other 
man,  shaking  with  mirth,  laughed  long  and  silently. 

They  threw  away  the  grass  that  covered  the  donkey's 
carcass,  lifted  the  latter  out  of  the  boat  and  hid  it  in 
a  thicket. 

Then  they  jumped  into  the  boat  again  and  headed  for 
Maiions-Lafitte. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  entered  the  tavern  con- 
ducted by  old  man  Jules,  innkeeper  and  "  marchand  de 
▼ins.^'  As  soon  as  the  proprietor  saw  the  two  men  he 
advanced  and  shook  hands  with  them.  He  took  a 
seat  at  their  table  and  sundry  matters  were  discussed. 

Toward  eleven  o'clock,  the  last  customer  having 
taken  himself  off,  ofd  man  Jules  winked  his  eye  at  La^ 
bouise. 

"Well,  did  ye  get  any?" 

Labouise  tossed  his  hefad  and  replied: 

"  Perhaps  we  did  and  perhaps  We  didn't." 

The  innkeeper  insisted: 

*^  Perhaps  ye  only  got  gray  ones,  eh  ?  " 
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Then  Chicot,  putting  his  hand  in  his  cotton  shirt, 
drew  forth  a  rabbit  and  declared : 

"  They're  worth  three  francs  a  pair." 

A  long  discussion  took  place  about  the  price.  Pere 
Jules  agreed  to  give  two  francs  sixty-five  centimes  for 
the  pair  and  the  two  rabbits  were  handed  over. 

As  the  tramps  were  making  ready  to  leave,  pere  Jules, 
who  was  watching  them  closely,  said: 

"  YeVe  got  somethin'  else,  but  ye're  not  tellin'  about 
it" 

Labouise  retorted: 

**  That's  possible,  but  'taint  anything  fer  you,  yer 
mean  old  rascal." 

Old  Jules,  trembling  with  covetousnesa,  tried  to  get 
him  to  talk. 

"  Fire  away,  pard,  perhaps  we'll  come  to  terms." 
:   Labouise,  who  seemed  dubious  about  it,  glanced  at 
his  companion  meaningly  and  finally  said  very  slowly : 

"  Well,  it's  this  way,  see?  I  was  hidin'  behind  a 
clump  of  trees  at  I'Eperon  when  somethin'  passed  right 
in  front  of  us.  almost,  in  the  left  bush,  at  the  end  of  the 
wall.  Mailloche  fired  at  it  and  it  fell.  And  both  of  us 
started  to  run,  for  we  thought  of  the  "  gendarmes."  I 
can't  tell  ye  what  it  is,  as  I  don't  know  myself.  But  it 
sure  was  somethin'  big  all  right.   . 

**  What  was  it?  If  I  told  ye  it  would  be  nothin'  but 
a  lie,  and  ye  know,  sister,  I  wouldn't  do  that,  not  fer 
anythin'." 

Old  Jules  could  hardly  contain  himself. 

"  Mightn't  it  be  a  deer?  "he  gasped. 

Labouise  continued: 

**  Well,  it  might  be  a  deer  or  somethin'  like  that.     A 
deer     .     .     .     why,   yes     .     .     .     Perhaps   it's   big- 
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ger,  tvttij  looks  somethin*  like  a  roe,  I  don't  say  it^s  a 
roe,  mind  ye,  fer  I  don't  knew  myself,  but  it  may  be," 

The  innkeeper  insisted :  , 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  stag,  eh?  " 

Labouise  raised  his  hand. 

'*  No,  sir!  It  ain't  a  stag;  I  won't  fool  ye,  it  ain't  a 
stag  I  I  would  have  known  it  by  the  antlers.  No,  it 
ain't  a  stag." 

"  Why  didn't  ye  take  it  along  with  ye,  then?  "  de- 
manded the  man. 

"  Why,  say,  pard,  'cause  we're  goin'  to  sell  on  the 
spot,  from  now  on.  I've  found  a  taker.  You  see,  we 
were  loafin'  around  and  seen  the  thing  and  so  naturally 
we  shoots  at  it.     No  risk  to  run,  see  ?  " 

The  innkeeper  was  suspicious. 

"  Supposin'  it  weren't  there  now?  "  he  said. 

But  at  this  Labouise  raised  his  hand  again. 

"  You  bet  it's  there,  it's  dead  sure.  Ye'U  find  it  in 
the  first  bush  to  the  left.  What  it  is,  I  ain't  tellin',  fer 
I  don't  know  myself.  I  know  it  ain't  a  stag,  I'm  dead 
certain  of  that.  But  it's  fer  you  to  go  find  out  what  it 
is.     We'll  take  twenty  francs  fer  it,  see  ?  " 

Pere  Jules  still  hesitated. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  bringin'  it  here?  "  he  said. 

Maillochon  then  spoke  up : 

"Aw,  nothin'  of  the  sort.  If  it's  a  deer,  we  want 
fifty  francs  fer  it;  if  it's  a  roe,  seventy;  them's  our 
prices." 

The  innkeeper  gave  in. 

"Done;  we'll  make  it  twenty  francs,  pard."  And 
they  shook  hands  on  it. 

Then  he  went  to  the  counter,  took  out  four  large  five- 
franc  pieces  and  handed  them  over  to  the  partners. 
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Labouise  rose,  emptied  his  glass  and  went  out.  As 
he  vanished  in  the  dark  he  turned  around  and  said 
again : 

'^  Sure,  it  ain't  a  stag.  But  what  is  it  ?  «  .  .  It's 
there  all  right,  and  I'll  give  ye  back  the  coin  if  ye  don't 
find  ft,  pard,'* 

And  he  disappeared  in  the  night. 

Maillochon,  who  was  close  on  his  heels,  kept  pound* 
ing  him  on  the  back  to  intimiate  his  delight  and  appre- 
ciation. 
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THE  two  homesteads  stood  side  by  side  at  a 
short  distance  from  a  fashionable  summer  f^- 
Swt.  Th«  sturdy  peasants  who  owned  the 
cottages  Worked  hard  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  which  consisted,  respectively,  of  the 
wife  and  four  small  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was 
six,  while  the  youngest  was  barely  two.  In  both  homes 
the  weddings,  and  afterwards  the  births,  had  taken 
place  almost  simultaneously. 

The  two  mothers  could  hardly  tell  one  child  from  the 
other,  and  as  to  the  fathers,  they  experienced  even 
greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  their  offspring.  The 
eight  names  mingled  confusedly  in  their  n^inds,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  summon  one  of  the  children 
the  men  would  often  call  three  before  getting  the  right 
one. 

Coming  from  RoUeport,  the  first  of  the  two  cottages 
was  owned  by  the  Tuvache  family,  which,  besides  tljie 
father  knd  mother,  consisted  of  three  daughters  and 
one  son,  while  the  other  homestead  sheltered  the  Vallins, 
who  had  one  girl  and  three  boys. 

The  whole  tribe  subsisted. most  precariously  on  po- 
tatoes, soup  and  fresh  air.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  noon  and  again  at  six  in  the  evening  the 
two  housewives  would  summon  their  respective  broods 
and  feed  them,  for  all  the  world  like  herders  gathering 
in  a  flock  of  geese.  The  children  would  sit  down  at 
the  wooden  table,  which  had  been  in  use  fifty  years,  the 
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oldest  occupying  the  head  and  the  smallest  the  foot. 
The  mother  would  then  set  before  them  a  dish  of  bread, 
softened  with  water,  in  which  a  few  potatoes,  a  small 
cabbage  and  three  onions  had  been  boiled,  and  the  whole 
company  would  fall  to  and  eat  to  their  heart's  content 
The  baby,  whose  chin  just  reached  the  edge  of  the  table, 
would  have  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon.  Sunday,  when  a 
little  meat  would  be  added  to  the  broth,  was  a  gala  day 
for  all.  The  father  would  linger  at  the  table  and  re- 
mark :    "  I  guess  I  could  get  used  to  meat  every  day." 

One  August  afternoon,  a  light  dogcart  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  cottages  and  the  young  woman  who  held 
the  reins  turned  to  the  man  at  her  side  and  exclaimed : 

*'  Oh !  Henri,  look  at  all  dlose  children  1  Don't  they 
look  pretty,  rolling  around  in  the  dust  like  that?  " 

The  man  made  no  reply,  for  he  was  used  to  these 
outbursts,  which  were  a  sorrow  to  him  and  which 
sounded  almost  like  reproaches. 

The  young  woman  continued : 

"  I  must  kiss  them  I  Oh !  how  I  would  love  to  have 
one  of  them,  that  cute  little  one  over  there,  for  in- 
stance." 

And,  alighting  from  the  dog-cart,  she  ran  to  the 
children  and  picking  up  one  of  the  smallest,  she  rained 
kisses  on  his  smudgy  face,  his  curly  blond  hair  and  his 
fat  little  hands,  that  fought  to  escape  from  her  unwel- 
come caresses. 

And  then  she  jumped  into  her  cart  and  drove  off. 
But  the  following  week  she  came  again,  sat  herself 
down  on  the  ground  among  the  children,  and  taking  the 
baby  on  her  lap,  filled  him  with  cake,  while  she  distrib- 
uted candy  to  the  other  children.  She  played  with 
them  just  like  an  overgrown  child;  her  husband,  in  the 
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meantime,  sat  patiently  in  the  dog-cart  and  waited  for 
his  wife. 

Soon  afterwards  she  returned  again  and  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  parents,  and  after  that  she  made  her 
appearance  every  day,  with  her  pockets  bulging  with 
pennies  and  sweetmeats. 

Her  name  was  Mme.  Henri  d'Hubieres. 

One  morning  her  husband  got  out  of  the  dog-^cart 
with  her.  Brushing  past  the  children,  who  knew  her 
well  by  this  time,  Mme.  d'Hubieres  entered  one  of  the 
cottages. 

The  man  and  wife  were  both  inside,  cutting  wood  to 
cook  the  noonday  meal;  they  started  in  surprise  when 
they  perceived  the  young  woman  and  her  escort  and 
begged  them  to  be  seated.  Then  they  waited  for  the 
visitors  to  explain  their  mission. 

Mme.  d'Hubieres'  voice  quavered  as  she  spoke : 

"  My  good  people,  I  have  come  to  see  you  because 
I  would  like  very  much  ...  I  would  like  very 
much  to  take  your  little  .  .  .  your  little  boy 
.     .     .     away  with  me     .     .     ." 

Both  peasants  were  so  astounded  that  they  remained 
speechless. 

Mme.  d'Hubieres  caught  her  breath  and  resumed : 

"  We  have  no  children ;  my  husband  and  I  are  quite 
alone  ...  We  want  to  adopt  him  .  .  .  Will 
you  let  me  have  him?  " 

The  woman  was  beginning  to  understand  a  little.    . 

**  You  want  to  have  my  Chariot?  "  she  said  at  latft. 
"Well,  I  guess  not" 

Then  M.  d'Hubieres  interposed :  * 

"  My  wife  did  not  explain  herself  properly.  We 
would  like  to  adopt  the  boy,  but  h^  could  always  come 
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to  bee  you.  If  he  Iairii3  out  weU,  ami  everything  leads  U3 
to  believe  that  he  will,  we  will  make  him  our  heir.  If,  by 
chance^  we  should  have  any  childrfio  h^  would  3hare 
equally  with  thciti.  But,  should  he  not  respond  to  our 
care,  yr^  would  give  himi  when  he  attains  his  majority, 
twenty  thousand  francs  that  will  at  pnce  be  deposited 
in  his  name  wtth  a  notary^  We  a)^  wi^h  to  see  t9  it 
that  you  shall  lack  nothing,  Sq,  until  your  de^ths^  we 
will  allow  you  an  income  of  one  hundred  francs;  a 
month.     Do  you  understand  my  proposition  ?  " 

The  farmer's  wife  rose  to  her  feet  in  a  fury. 

"  So  yott  want  me  to  sell  you  Chariot,  do  you  ?  Well, 
I  guess  notl  That's  a  fine  proposition  to  make  to  a 
mother.  Well,  I. should  say  notl  Why,  it  would  be 
a  perfect  abominatabn  I  " 

The  farmer  remained  silent  and  looked  thoughtful, 
but  he  nodded  approval  at  his  wife. 

Mme.  d'Hubieres  burst  into  tear$«  aqd,  turning  to  her 
tiufiband,  she  s€>bbed  with  the  voic^  of  a  spoiled  child: 

*'  Oht  Hcnri^  they  won't  do  if:;,  they  won't  let  ipe  haye 
himl" 

The  yoting  husband  riesolvcd  to  m^  aoothejr  at- 
tempt. 

•*^Why,  friends^  think  of  the  child's  future,  his  hap- 
piness^ his -^^' 

But  the  farnicr'fi  wife  int/errupted  him  sharply: 

"  Yes,  we've  thought  it  all  out,  h^ve  heard  yoiyr  argu- 
ments^ and  our  nainds  are  made  up/  Get  out  ^w,  and 
don't  let  me  £irer  see  you  around  here  again  1  The  idea 
of  wanting  to  take  a  child  away  from  its.mpther  Hke 
that!" 

As  Mme.  d'Hubieres  was  going  out  she  notixxd  that 
thefpe  ygeiDt  two  small  children  pjbying  on  t;he  doprsb^. 
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With  the  stubbornness  of  a  willful^  pampered  wcxman, 
who  will  not  relinquish  the  gratification  of  any  whim, 
die  inquired  amid  sobs: 

''  Bnt  the  other  baby  daesn^t  belong  to  fvsu  doi^  he  ?  ^^ 

Tuvache  replied : 

'^  No,  he  belongs  to  the  people  next  door;  you  can  go 
in  there  if  you  want  to/' 

And  he  shuffled  into  the  bouse,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded the  loud^  indignant  voice  of  his  wife,  raised  m 
angry  denunciation. 

The  Vallins  were  eating  their  noonday  tneal,  eooh 
sisting  of  hnnks  of  bnead  spread  sparingly  with  a  little 
butten 

M.  d'Hubieres  repeated  his  proportion,  but  this  tiiwe 
he  laed  more  diplomacy  and  tact 

At  first  thcr  farmer  and  his  wife  shodk  tb^r  he^ds  m 
refusal,  but,  when  they  learned  that  they  wcrp  to  have 
an  allowance  of  a  hundred  francs  a  tnonth,  they  looked 
at  eadi  other  dii>iously. 

For  a  long  while  both  remained  silent,  buried  in  4^ 
thowglhl:.     Then  finally  the  wife  sp(Ae  wp : 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  it,  f  adier  ? '' 

The  peasant  answered  in  a  deiiberate  voice; 

'^  I  say  that  it's  not  to  be  dopised/' 

Then  Mme,  d'Huhiercs,  *ho  was  trembling  \|rith 
anxiety,  talked  to  them  of  the  child'is  future  and  wel- 
fare and  of  all  the  money  he  would  be  aWe  to  give  them 
later  on. 

The  farmer  inquired : 

"^^  That  income  of  twelve  hundred  francs  wiU  bie  pronji- 
ised  before  a  notary,  won't  it?  " 

**  Why,  of  course,  by  to-morrow,"  M.  d'Hubieres  re- 
plied. 
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The  woman,  after  another  silence,  resumed: 

'^  One  hundred  francs  a  month  isn^t  enough  money 
to  deprive  us  of  the  child;  why,  he  will  be  able  to  work 
In  a  few  years  ftiore ;  we  must  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty  francs." 

Mme.  d'Hubiires,  who  was  quiverii^  with  im- 
patience, agreed  to  the  terms  at  once,  and,  as  she  wished 
to  take  the  child  with  her  that  very  day,  she  gave  the 
parents  a  present  of  one  hundred  francs  while  her  hus- 
band made  out  an  agreement.  The  Mayor  and  a  neigh- 
bor were  called  in  and  acted  as  willing  witnesses. 

Then  the  young  woman,  with  shining  eyes,  carried 
off  the  shrieking  infant,  as  if  it  had  been  some  long- 
coveted  object  in  a  shop-l;^indow. 

The  Tuvaches,  stern  and  silent,  stood  in  their  door- 
way and  watched  them  depart;  perhaps  they  already 

regretted  their  refusal. 

.    «  ♦  n^  ♦  ♦       4t  ♦ 

For  many  years  nothing  at  all  was  heard  of  little 
Jean  Vallin.  His  parents  went  every  month  to  col- 
lect their  allowance  from  the  village  notary  and  were 
bad  friends  with  their  neighbors  because  the  Tuvache 
woman  heaped  insults  upon  them  and  repeated  from 
house  to  house  that  ^^  people  must  be  monsters  to  thus 
sell  their  children  and  that  it  was  a  shame  and  a  vile 
thing  to  have  done." 

She  would  pick  up  Chariot  in  her  arms  and  exclaim 
with  ostentation: 

"I  didn't  sell  you,  my  darling,  I  didn't  sell  you! 
I  don't  sell  my  children,  I  don't.  I'm  not  rich,  but  I 
don't  sell  my  children."' 

And  this  continued  for  years  and  years;  every  day 
coarse  insults  and  rude  jeers  would  be  uttered  on  the 
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Tuvaches'  doorstep  so  that  they  would  be  heard  in  the 
cottage  next  door.  The  Tuvache  woman  ended  by 
considering  herself  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  com- 
munity, because  she  had  not  sold  Chariot.  And  her 
neighbors  would  say  of  her : 

**  I  know  that  it  was  an  attractive  proposition,  but, 
after  all,  she  acted  the  part  of  a  good  mother." 

Her  conduct  was  quoted,  and  Chariot,  who  was  ap- 
proaching eighteen  years,  and  had  been  brought  up 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  not  been  sold,  thought  him- 
self superior  to  his  companions  through  that  very  fact. 
♦  ♦*♦♦♦♦ 

The  Vallins  managed  to  live  in  ease,  thanks  to  their 
modest  pension.  Their  oldest  son  went  away  to  serve 
his  time  in  the  army  and  th^  second  one  died. 

The  burning  hatred  of  the  Tuvaches,  who  had  re- 
mained wretchedly  poor,  came  from  this;  Chariot 
stayed  at  home  to  help  his  father  eke  out  a  precarious 
living  for  his  mother  and  two  younger  sisters.  He 
was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  when,  one  morning, 
a  beautiful  carriage  drew  up  before  the  two  cottages. 
A  young  man  with  a  gold  watch-chain  jumped  out  and 
turned  to  assist  an  old  white-haired  lady  to  alight. 
The  old  lady  said : 

'^  It  is  over  there»  my  child,  the  second  cottage.'* 

And  the  young  man,  with  an  air  of  assurance,  en- 
tered the  Vallins'  homestead. 

The  old  mother  was  washing  out  her  aprons;  the 
invalid  father  was  dozing  by  the  hearth.  Both  raised 
their  heads  as  the  door  opened,  and  the  young  man 
cried: 

"  How  are  you,  father;  how  are  you,  mother?  " 

The  old  people  started  in  bewilderment.     The  old 
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woman  let  her  soap  fall  from  her  hand  and  quavered: 
:  **  Cam  it  be  you,  child?     Can  it  be  you,  child?  " 

The  young  man  gathered  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  ^aded  cbeek^^  repeating  as  he  did  so : 

"How  are  you,  mother?" 

While  the  old  man,  all  in  a  tremble,  kept  saying  in 
the  deliberate  tone  which  he  ne\rer  lost: 

"  So  youVe  come  back,  Jean  ?  "  as  if  he  had  only  seen 
him  the  month  before. 

After  the  greetings  had  been  exchanged^  the  old  cou- 
ple to6k  their  son  outta'show'him  6&  to  their  friends. 
They  called  on  the  Mayor,  the  Miayor's  assistant,  the 
vilkge  priest  and  the  teacher.  • 

Chariot  watched  the  proceedings  from  bis  <)oor8tep* 
That  evening,^  when  he  sat  down  with  the  family  to 
supper,  he  e^claim^d:- 

"  Vou  must  have  been  fools  to  let  them  take  the 
Vallinboy."  .*      i      •      : 

His  mother  answered  stubbornly: 

"I  wouldn't  sell  my  child.*.' 
•   The  father  was  silent.     The  boycontiifued: 

••  It*s  a  dreadful  shame  to  be  sacrificed  in  that  way.*' 

At  this  olid  man  Tuvache  raised  his  head  and  said 
angrily : 

**  i  guess  you're  not  going  to  blame  us  for  haying 
kept  youf  ^    •  '^ 

But  the  young  fellow  replied  brutally: 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  you're  a  kit  of  fools.  Parents  like 
you  ruin  the  lives  of  their  children.  You  deserve  that 
I  should  get  out  and  leave  you.."   .. 

The  old  mother,  with  her  head  bent  over  her  plate^ 
was  crying  softly.  '  ' 

'    "That's  it,  kill  yourself  for  your  children  1  "  she 
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moaned,  while  she  tried  to  lift  a  spoonful  of  soup  to 
her  mouth  and  spilled  it  over  the  table. 

*'  I  would  rather  not  have  been  born  than  be  what 
I  am,"  resumed  the  boy^angrily.  '  **  When  I  saw  that 
other  fellow  a  little  while  ago,  my  blood  curdled.  I 
said  to  myself:    *  That's  what  I  might  be  to-day/  " 

He  pushed  back  his  chaif  and  rose  from  the  table. 

"  See  here;  I  feel  that  it  would  be  better  for  nie  to 
get  out  than  to  stay  around  here  and  reproach  you  all 
day  long  and  make  yoiir  life  miserable  1  You  see,  I'll 
never,  as  long  as  I  live,  forgiye  you  for  what  yoU  havfe 
done  I" 

The  bewildered  father  and  mother  whimpered,  but 
said  nothing. 

Chariot  continued: 

"  No,  you  sec,  it  would  be  too  hard'  on  mc.  I 
would  rather  go  away  and  earn  my  living  somewhere 
else." 

He  opened  the  door.  The  sound  of  laughter  and 
merry-making  came  from  the  other  house.  The  Val- 
lins  were  celebrating  the  return  of  their  sort. 

Then  Chariot  stamped  his  foot,  turned  to  the  old 
people  and  cried : 

**You  fools!" 

And  vanished  into  the  night. 
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HOW  often  we  hear  the  remark:  "  He  is  a  de- 
lightful fellow,  but  he  is  a  courtesan,  a  real 
courtesan." 

By  this  we  mean  the  male-courtesan,  the  plague  of 
our  country.  For,  in  France,  we  are  all  male-courte- 
sans, that  is  to  say,  changeable,  capricious,  innocently 
false,  without  sequence  in  our  convictions  and  will- 
power, violent  and  weak  as  women. 

But  the  most  irritating  variety  of  the  tribe  is  assur- 
edly the  Parisian  and  the  "  boulevardier  "  whose  intel- 
ligence is  more  developed  and  who  unites  in  his  per- 
sonality all  the  fascinations  and  faults  of  the  erring 
sisterhood,  exaggerated  by  his  masculine  temperament. 

Our  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  full  of  male-courtesans. 
They  constitute  the  great  majority  of  delightful  oppor- 
tunists that  one  is  tempted  to  call  ''  the  charmers." 
They  govern  with  sugary  words  and  false  promises, 
they  press  your  hand  so  that  you  fancy  you  have  gained 
a  life-long  friend,  they  gurgle  "  mon  cher  ami  "  to  peo- 
ple they  hardly  know,  change  their  opinions  without 
being  aware  of  it,  enthuse  over  every  new  idea,  are 
sincere  in  their  ever-changing  convictions,  are  duped 
as  they  dupe  others,  and  forget  the  very  next  day  the 
promises  they  made  the  night  before. 

The  press  is  full  of  male-courtesans.  Perhaps  there 
are  more  of  them  in  this  profession  than  in  any  other 
one.     But  they  are  also  more  necessary  here  than  any- 
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where  else.  One  must  except  certain  sheets  like  *'  Les 
Debats  "  or  "  La  Gazette  de  France/' 

Of  course,  every  journalist  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
resemble  a  courtesan.  He  must  comply  with  the 
whims  of  the  public,  be  subtle  enough  to  unconsciously 
follow  the  trend  and  shades  of  public  opinion,  be  elas- 
tic and  changeable,  skeptical  and  credulous,  devoted 
and  cruel,  enthusiastic  and  sarcastic,  a  believer  in  any- 
thing and  an  unbeliever  in  everything. 

Foreigners,  our  anti-types,  as  Mme.  Abel  used  to 
say,  the  dogged  Englishmen  and  the  stolid  Germans, 
consider  us,  and  alwa3^  will  consider  us  until  the  end 
of  time,  with  a  sort  of  amazement  mingled  with  con- 
tempt.    They  call  us;  frivolous. 

It  isn't  that  at  all;  we  are  only  courtesans.  And 
that  is  why  we  are  liked  in  spite  of  our  faults,  why 
people  come  back  to  us  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing they  have  said;  it  is  only  a  lover^s  quaxrell 

The  male-courtesan,  as  he  appears  in  society,  is  so 
delightful  that  he  captivates  you  in  five  minutes.  His 
smile  seems  made  expressly  for  you.  You  cannot  be- 
lieve that  his  voice  has  not  particularly  pleaaing  intona- 
tions in  your  honor;  when  he  leaves  you,  you  imagine 
that  you  have  known  htm  at  least  twenty  years. 

You  would  be  quite  willing  to  lend  him  money  should 
he  ask  you  for  any.  He  has  captivated  you  like  a 
woman. 

If  afterwards  he  employs  strange  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  you,  you  cannot  feel  angry  with  him,  so  charm- 
ing is  he  when  you  meet  him  again.  Does  h^  make 
some  excuse  ?  You  feel  like  begging  his  pardon.  Does 
he   lie?     What   an   unbelievable   thought  1     Does   he 
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fobl  you  indefinitely  with  false  promises  ?  You  are  as 
grateful  to  him  for  these  promises  as  if  he  had  set  the 
whole  world  topsy-turvy  to  do  you  a  favor. 

When  he  admires  something,  he  goes  into  ecstasies 
over  it  and  uses  such  apt  expressions  tiiat  you  feel  his 
admiration  stealing  over  you,  too.  He  used  to  adore 
Victor  Hugo,  but  insists  to-day  that  he  is  nothing  but 
an  old  fogy.  He  would  have  died  for  Zola,  whom 
he  abandoned  for  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  .And  when  he 
admires  anything,  he  admits  no  restrictions  in  his  wor- 
shipj  He  would  slap  your  face  if  you  differed  with 
him,  but  when  he  himself  starts  in  to  condonn,  his 
contempt  knows  no  bounds. 

In  a  word,  he  does  not  understand. 

Listen  to  two  courtesans  exchanging  confidences: 
"  So  you're  mad  at  Juli^  ?  "-»-»**  I  guess  I  ami  I  slapped 
her  face."—**  What  did  she  do?  "^"  She  told  Pauline 
that  Iwas  awfully  hard' up  twelve  months  out  of  the 
year  and  Pauline  went  and  told  it  to  Gontran.  You 
understand,  don't  you  ?"—"  Didn't  you  live  together 
in  the  rue  Clauzel?  " — ^'*  We  lived  together  in  the  rue 
Br^da  four  years  ago,  but  we  quarreled  about  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings  she  insis4;ed'  I  wore  •^-^  she  had  bought 
'em  at  mere  Martin's.  It  wasn't  true  at  all,  so  I  just 
blackened  her  eye  and  she  got  out  after  that,  I  saw 
her  six  months  ago  and  she  wanted  me  to  join  forces 
with  her  again,  for  she  had  taken  an  apartment  twice  as 
large  as  the  other  one." 

You  do  not  hear  the  rest,  fdr  you  pass  on, 

But^  on  the  following  Sunday,  you  go  to  Saint-Ger- 
main and  two  girls  get  into  the  same  railway  carriage. 
You  recognize  one  of  them  at  once  as  Julia's  enemy. 
Who  is  the  other  one  ?     Why,  it  is  Julia  I 
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And  they  gargle  and  whisper  .and  smile  like  chcntb$« 
•'  Say,  Julia.     Listen,  Julia,"  etc.,  etc 

The  maie<ourtesan  also  has  fri^endships^  of  that  sort 
For  three  months  'vild  hor^s  could  not  part  him  frohi 
his  friend  Jacques,  his  dear  old  Jacques.  There's  only 
one  Jacques  ia  the  whote  world.  Jacques  'alooe  has 
common,  sense,  wit  and  talent.  He  alone  counts/ for 
something  in  Paris,  You  meet  them  everywhere^  in 
restaurants,  on  the  boulevards,  at  thfe  theAt(T« 

Three  months  later,  if  you  happeri  to  mentioto 
Jacques  r  ".What  a  rascal,  whiat  a  knave  I  T v^  leawed 
tp  know  him,  I  can  tell  you.  Why,  he's  »0t  honeitt 
eveii,  and  has  such  bad  manners;,"  etc.,  etc.  .  i 

Six  months  later  they  are  living  together  agliim 
But,  one  fine  morning,  you  learn  ;that  they  Mve  ihad  A 
duel;  at  the  ^same  time  you  hear  iiiat  they  ktsaed  an4 
znaile  up  on  the  field  of  honor.  .  ; 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  areithe  b/est  of  Iriendi^ 
although  six  monthfi' out  of  the  twelve  they,  ilre'^t 
swords'  points.  They  cherish  and  defame  one  anotjier 
hysterically,  are  ready  to  shake  iuands  .af ter  a  qu(itrel, 
but  ace  just  as  Deady  to  smash  each  pther.'a  hea<^  «ft^f 
a  period  of  friendship. 

For  the  friendship  of  male-courtesans  is  insecure^ 
their  feelings  are.  subject  to  changes,  their  erlthusiasin 
to  eclipses.  One  day<  they, think  the  world  of  you,)  whiile 
the  next  they  hardly  look  at  you,  because,  after  all.tbfcy 
have  a  courtesan's  nature^  a  courtesan,'^  jfascinatioti)  a 
courtesan's  temperament,  and  all  their  sentiments  re- 
semble the  sentiments  of  a  courtesan* 

They  treat  their  friends  as  our  frail  sisters  treat 
their  lap«dogs.  The  frieiid  is  the  little  pet  whfcb.  th*y 
feed  on  sug^r  and  exhibit  on  silk  cusfiioos,  but  which 
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diey  will  fling  out  of  the  window  in  a  moment  of  anger, 
and  whose  tail  will  be  twisted,  whose  ribs  will  be  crashed 
by  affectionate  arms  and  which  once  in  a  while  will  be 
plunged  into  a  bucket  of  ice-cold  water  for  no  reason 
whatever. 

And  what  a  diverting  sight  is  the  love  between  a 
male*courtesan  and  a  real  courtesan!  he  beats  her 
and  SHE  scratches  him,  they  detest  one  another,  they 
cannot  endure  each  other  and  still  they  cannot  part,  for 
they  are  attached  by  some  mysterious  tie, 
-  She  deceives  him  and  he  knows  it,  but  he  only  weeps 
and  pardons.  He  uses  the  bed  that  another  man  pays 
for  and  believes  himself  irreproachable.  He  disdains 
and  adcfres  her  without  seeming  to  com})rehend  that  she 
has  just  as  much  right  to  fed  contempt  for  him.  They 
will  suffer  intolerably  and  still  cling  together;  they  will 
hurl  insults  and  accusations  at  one  another,  until  at  last, 
wrought  up  with  hatred  and  rage,  they  fall  into  each 
Other's  arms  and  mingle  their  trembling  lips  and  strange 
souls; 

The  male-courtesan  is  brave  and  cowardly  at  the 
6ame  time;  he  has,  more  than  any  other  man,  an  exag- 
gerated sentiment  of  honor,  but  the  sentiment  of  plain 
honesty  is  foreign  to* him;  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, he  will  lapse  and  commit  infamies  of  which  he 
will  be  quite  unaware,  for,  without  knowing  it,  he 
blindly  obeys  the  vagaries  of  his  impulsive  mind. 

To  defraud  a  tradesman  seems  quite  permissible  and 
even  righteous.  Not  to  pay  his  debts  is  quite  an  honor- 
able proceeding,  unless  they  be  gambling  debts,  which 
are  of  a  somewhat  questionable  and  therefore  different 
character ;  he  will  dupe  people  under  certain  conditions 
countenanced  by  society,  and  if  he  happens  to  need 
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money  he  will  borrow  from  every  available  source  and 
not  hesitate  to  defraud  the  lenders,  if  possible ;  but  he, 
with  sincere  indignation,  would  kill  any  man  who  even 
dared  to  suspect  him  of  lacking  delicacy. 
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THE  railway  carriage  was  filled  after  Cannes  and 
as  everybody  knew  everybody  else,  conversation 
was  general.  When  Tarascon  was  reached 
someone  remarked :  **  Here's  where  they  arc  murdering 
people."  And  everyone  spoke  of  the  elusive  and  mys- 
terious murderer  who,  for  the  last  two  years,  has  amused 
himself  from  time  to  time  by  killing  some  traveler. 
Each  person  indulged  in  suppositions  and  aired  his  opin- 
ion and  the  women  peered  out  of  the  dark  windows  as 
if  they  expected  to  see  a  man  suddenly  appear  before 
them. 

And  they  all  began  to  talk  of  various  terrible  experi- 
ences in  railway  carriages,  like  tete-a-tetes  with  madmen 
and  other  suspicious  people,  when  escape  was  impossible. 

Each  man  contributed  a  personal  anecdote,  showing 
that  he  had  frightened  and  overpowered  some  ruffian 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  with  most  wonderful  and 
admirable  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  A  doctor 
who  spent  every  winter  in  the  South  of  France  also  had 
a  story  to  contribute. 

"  As  for  myself,"  said  he,  "  I've  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  display  my  courage  in  anything  of  the  sort  you 
describe,  but  I  once  knew  a  woman  —  she  was  one  of  my 
patients  —  to  whom  happened  one  of  the  strangest  and 
at  the  same  time  most  mysterious  and  pathetic  things 
you  can  imagine. 

348 
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''  She  was  a  Russian,  Countess  Marie  Baranow,  and 
was  a  most  distinguished  and  beautiful  woman.  You 
know  hots^  handsome  Russians  are,  or  seem  to  be,  with 
their  delicate  nose^,  their  wel^shaped  mouths,  their 
grayish,  close-set  eyes  and  their  calm,  imperious  man- 
ner! There  is  something  Cruel  and  fascinating  about 
them,  something  gentle  and  haughty,  tender  and  severe, 
something  most  attractive  for  a  Frenchman. 

'*  But  perhaps  'tis  only  the  difference  of  racial  type 
that  makes  me  find  so  much  fascination  about  them. 

**  Several  years  ago,  her  physician  had  discovered  that 
she  was  threatened  with  consumption  and  had  endeav- 
ored to  get  her  to  spend  her  winters  in  the  South  of 
France,  but  she  stubbornly  refused  to  leave  Saint-Peters- 
burg. But  finally,  last  fall,  the  doctor,  fearing  the 
worst,  notified  her  husband»  who  immediately  made  his 
wife  start  for  Mentone. 

"  She  took  the  train  and  had  a  whole  Compartment 
to  herself,  her  '  suite  '  occupying  another  carriage*  She 
was  gazing  disconsolately  out  of  the  window,  jq^atphing 
the  fields  and  the  villages  as  the  train  rushed  past  them 
and  feeling  very  lonely  and  sad.  She  had  no  children, 
hardly  any  family  ties,  and  ber.  husband's  love  had  died 
long  ago ;  was  he  not  sending  her  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  alone,  as  one  sends  a  sick  retainer  to  the  hospital  ? 

**  At  each  station  a  dom^tic  named  Ivan  appeared 
to  inquire  whether  his  mistress  needed  anything.  He 
was  an  old  family  servant,  who  was  blindly  devoted  to 
her  and  who  would  have  obeyed  her  in  anything. 

''  Darkness  had  fallen  and  the  train  was  going  at  high 
speed.  She  could  not  sleep  and  felt  very  nervous.  AH 
of  a  sudden  the  idea  came  to  her  to  count  the  money  that 
her  husband  had  given  her  at  the  last  minute,  in  French 
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gold.  She  opened  her  wrist-bag  and  poured  its  contents 
into  her  lap. 

"  All  at  once  a  draught  of  cold  air  struck  her  face. 
She  raised  her  head  in  surprise.  The  door  had  been 
opened.  Countess  Marie  quickly  threw  her  shawl  over 
the  gold  in  her  lap  and  waited  anxiously.  A  few  mo- 
ments elapsed  and  then  a  man  appeared.  He  was  in 
evening  clothes,  hatless  and  had  a  wound  on  his  hand. 
He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  sat  down,  eyed  his  fel- 
low-traveler anxiously  and  proceeded  to  wind  his  hand- 
kerchief around  his  bleeding  wrist. 

**  The  young  woman  almost  fainted  with  fright. 
This  man  had  surely  seen  her  count  her  gold  and  had 
come  to  rob  her  of  it  and  murder  her. 

"  Suddenly  he  exclaimed : 

"  '  Do  not  be  frightened,  madame  I ' 

"  She  made  no  reply,  for  she  was  so  overcome  that 
she  was  unable  to  open  her  mouth ;  her  heart  beat  wildly 
and  her  ears  buzzed. 

"  He  continued : 

"  '  I  am  not  a  rascal,  madame.' 

"  Still  she  was  silent,  but  suddenly,  at  a  slight  move- 
ment she  made,  the  gold  in  her  lap  poured  onto  the  floor 
like  a  stream  of  water. 

.*'  The  man  looked  at  the  metal  in  surprise  and  sud- 
denly stooped  over  to  gather  it  up. 

"  The  Countess  in  the  greatest  alarm  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  by  so  doing  sent  the  money  rolling  all  over  the 
floor.  She  rushed  to  the  door  and  was  about  to  open  it 
and  fling  herself  on  the  tracks,  when  the  man  leaped  to 
her  side,  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  forcibly  restrained 
her.  He  pushed  her  down  on  the  seat  and  holding  her 
by  the  wrists  exclaimed :    *  Listen  to  me,  madame,  I  ain 
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not  a  thief  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you  by  picking  up  your 
gold  and  restoring  it  to  you. 

"  '  But  I'm  a  lost  man  if  you  do  not  help  me  to  pass 
the  frontier.  I  can't  tell  you  an3rthing  beyond  this.  In 
one  hour  we  will  have  reached  the  last  Russian  station ; 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  will  be  put  of  the  Empire.  If 
you  do  not  help  me,  I  am  lost.  And  yet,  madame,  I 
have  committed  no  crime  against  honor  and  have  neither 
murdered  anyone  nor  stolen.  I  swear  that  before  God. 
But  I  cannot  tell  you  more.* 

"  And  kneeling  down,  he  began  to  gather  up  the  gold 
Then,  after  he  had  put  it  all  back  in  the  Countess'  wrist- 
bag,  he  handed  the  latter  back  to  her  without  a  word 
and  took  a  seat  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  railway 
carriage. 

"  Neither  of  them  moved  nor  spoke  for  some  time. 
The  Countess  remained  motionless  and  silent,  still  trem- 
bling with  excitement,  but  growing  calmer  by  degrees. 
While  the  man  did  not  stir  and  stared  straight  ahead  of 
him  with  a  ghastly  face.  From  time  to  time  she  threw 
him  a  rapid  glance,  but  immediately  lowered  her  eyes. 
He  was  an  extremely  handsome  man,  about  thirty  years 
old,  with  every  appearance  of  refinement  and  breed- 
ing. 

"  The  train  was  rushing  through  the  darkness,  blow- 
ing its  shrill  whistle  and  stopping  at  the  varioqs  stations 
only  to  start  off  again  after  a  few  minutes.  But  sud- 
denly it  slowed  up,  the  whistle  blew  several  times  and  it 
stopped  altogether. 

"  Ivan  appeared  at  the  door  and  awaited  the  Coun- 
tess' orders. 

^*  Countess  Marie  gave  a  last  lingering  look  at  her 
strange  companion  and  then  said  in  a  trembling  voice : 
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*^  *  Ivan,  I  wish  you  to  go  back  to  the  Count,  as  I  no 
longer  need  you.' 

**  The  bewildered  servant  opened  his  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment.     He  stammered: 

**'Why     .     .     .     mistress.' 

"  But  she  retorted: 

**  *  No,  you  are  not  coming  with  me.  I  have  changed 
my  mind.  I  want  you  to  stay  in  Russia.  Here,  take 
some  money  for  your  return  trip.  Now  give  me  your 
cap  and  your  coat.' 

**  The  old  servant  silently  complied  with  his  mistress' 
wishes,  although  greatly  astounded,  for  the  habit  of 
blind  obedience  was  strong  within  him.  He  took  off 
his  cap  and  coat  and  went  awsiy  with  tears  overflowing 
in  his  eyes. 

^*  The  train  started  once  more,  rushing  like  mad  to- 
ward the  frontier.  Then  Countess  Marie  turned  to 
her  companion  and  said : 

'*  *  These  things  are  for  you;  monsieur;  you  shall  be 
Ivan,  my  servant.  I  makd  one  condition,  however, 
which  is  that  you  must  not  speak  a  word  to  m^,  whether 
to  thank  me  or  for  any  other  motive.' 

'*  The  stranger  bowed  without  a  word, 

"  Soon  the  train  stopped  again  and  officials  in  uni- 
form entered  the  compartment.  The  Countess  handed 
them  her  papers  and  motioning  to  the  man  sitting  in  the 
cornenof  the  carriage,  she  said : 

**  *  That  Is  my  man,  Ivan ;  this  is  his  passport.' 

"  The  train  pulled  out  again. 

"  All  liight  long  they  remained  iii  the  railway  car- 
riage without  speaking  a  word. 

**  In  the  .morning,  when  they  drew  into  a  German 
Station,  the  stranger  got  out  and  waited  at  the  door. 
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"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma<lame,  for  breaking  my 
word,'  he  said,  *  but  as  I  have  deprived  you  of  your 
servant,  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  take  his  place.  Do 
you  need  anything  ?  * 

"  She  replied  cofdly :  • 

"  '  Please  summon  my  maid.' 

**  He  walked  away  to  do  her  bidding. 

**  When  she  would  get  out  of  the  train  at  some  Milr 
road  station  to  go  to  the  buffet,  she  noticed  that  h« 
would  be  watching  her.     They  artived  at  Mentone." 


II 

The  doctor  paused  in  his  story,  then,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  went  on : 

**  One  day,  during  my  consulting^  hour,  a  tall  man 
came  into  my  office  and  said : 

**  *Doctor,  I've  come  for  news  of  Countess  Marie 
Baranow.  I  am  a  friend  of  her  husband,  although  I  do 
not  know  her.' 

*'  *  The  poor  woman  is  doomed,'  I  replied.  *  She 
will  never  see  Russia  again.'  And  suddenly  that  man 
began  to  sob,  and  rising,  staggered  out  of  the  door  like  a 
drunken  man. 

**  That  very  evening  I  told  the  Countess  that  a 
stranger  had  inquired  about  her  health.  She  seemed 
moved  and  told  me  the  whole  strange  story,  just  as  I 
have  related  it  to  you.     She  added : 

*'  *  This  man,  whom  I  do  not  know,  follows  me  about 
like  a  shadow?  I  meet  him  every  time  I  go  out;  he  looks 
at  me  in  a  peculiar  way,  but  he  has  never  spoken  to  me.* 

*•  She  thought  a  moment  and  then  added: 
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**  *  Why,  I  bet  that  he  is  beneath  my  windows  this 
very  minute.' 

**  She  rose  from  her  "  chaise-longue,"  parted  the 
curtains  and  showed  me  the  man  who  had  called  at  my 
office,  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  Promenade  with  his 
gaze  riveted  on  the  hotel. 

''  Then  I  became  a  witness  to  a  most  amazing  and 
painful  spectacle;  the  silent  love  of  these  two  beings 
who  were  utter  strangers  to  one  another. 

"  The  man  loved  her  with  the  devotion  of  a  beast 
that  has  been  saved  from  death.  Guessing  that  I  had 
discovered  his  secret,  he  came  to  my  office  every  day  to 
inquire:  'How  is  she  getting  along?'  And  he  wept 
pitifully  every  time  that  he  saw  that  she  was  growing 
paler  and  more  emaciated. 

"  She  said  to  me : 

"  '  I  have  only  spoken  once  to  this  odd  man,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  known  him  for  years.' 

"  And  when  they  would  meet  she  would  acknowledge 
his  bow  with  a  gracious  and  charming  smile.  I  knew 
that  she  was  happy,  she,  the  lonely,  doomed  woman, 
happy  to  be  loved  in  that  manner,  with  that  devotion 
and  respect  and  exaggerated  poetry.  And  still,  true  to 
her  exalted  obstinacy,  she  desperately  refused  to  meet 
him,  to  know  his  name,  to  speak  to  him.  She  would 
say :  *  No,  no,  it  would  spoil  the  friendship  for  me. 
We  must  remain  strangers  to  one  another.' 

"  As  for  the  man,  he  must  certainly  have  been  a  sort 
of  Don  Quixote,  too,  for  he  never  tried  to  meet  her. 
To  the  last  he  wanted  to  keep  the  absurd  promise  never 
to  speak  to  her  which  he  had  made  her  in  the  railway 
carriage. 

*^  Often,  during  the  long  hours  she  had  to  spend  re-* 
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dining  on  her  *  chaise-longue '  she  would  rise  and  peek 
through  the  curtains  to  see  if  he  were  there.  And 
when  she  had  seen  him,  always  sitting  motionless  on  the 
bench,  she  would  turn  away  with  a  happy  smile  on  her 
face* 

"  She  passed  away  one  morning  at  about  ten  o'clock. 
As  I  was  leaving  the  hotel,  he  came  up  to  me  with  a 
distorted  face;  he  had  already  heard  the  sad  news. 

"  '  I  would  like  to  see  her  for  just  a  minute,  with  you,' 
he  said. 

''  I  passed  my  arm  through  his  and  together  we  went 
to  her  rooms.  When  we  stood  before  the  dead  woman, 
he  seized  her  hand  and  imprinted  a  long,  ardent  kiss  on 
it.     Then  he  rushed  out  of  the  door  like  a  madman." 

The  doctor  paused  again  and  then  added : 

"  That  certainly  is  the  strangest  adventure  I  have 
ever  known.     Men  surely  are  peculiar  creatures.'* 

A  woman  murmured  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Those  two  people  were  not  as  mad  as  you  suppose 
•     .     .     They  were     .     .     .     they  were     .     .     ." 

But  she  could  not  continue,  for  sobs  choked  her. 
And,  as  the  conversation  was  rapidly  changed  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  recover  her  self-possession,  what  she 
had  intended  to  say  was  never  learned. 
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THE  following  adventure  happened  to  me  about 
1882: 
I  had  just  made  myself  comfortable  In  the 
compartment  of  a  train  and  was  hoping  that  I  would  be 
lucky  enough  to  keep  it  all  to  myself,  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  thrust  open  from  the  outside  and  I  heard  a 
man's  voice  exclaim : 

**  Be  careful,  monsieur;  we  are  just  at  the  crossing; 
the  step  is  high." 

Another  voice  answered : 

"Have  no  fear,  Laurent;  I  will  take  hold  of  the 
«trapsi" 

And  presently  a  head  covered  with  a  soft  felt  hat 
appeared  in  the  opening  of  the  door ;  two  hands  clutched 
the  hanging  straps  on  either  side  and  slowly  lifted  a 
massive  body  into  the  compartment* 

After  the  man  had  hoisted  himself  into  my  presence 
I  noticed  that  he  had  wooden  legs  for  I  could  see  two 
black  stumps  protruding  from  the  edges  of  his  trousers. 

Another  head  appeared  behind  the  travdicr  and  in- 
quired: 

"  Is  everything  all  right,  monsieur?  " 

"  Yes,  everything's  all  right." 

"  Well,  then,  here  are  your  crutches  and  the  par- 
cels." 

And  a  servant,  who  bore  the  look  of  a  veteran  sol- 
dier, climbed  into  the  railway  carriage  with  a  lot  of 
bundles  neatly  tied  up  in  black  and  brown  paper  and 
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arranged  them  methodically  in  the  net  above  his  mas- 
ter's head.     Then  he  said: 

"That  is  all,  monsieur;  the  candy,  the  doll,  the 
drum,  the  gun  and  the  pate  de  foies  gras." 

"  Very  well,  Laurent." 

"  I  trust  you  will  have  a  pleasant  trip,  monsieur." 

"  Thank  you;  take  care  of  yourself,  Laurent." 

The  man  went  away,  after  closing  the  door  behind 
him.     I  turned  to  look  at  my  fellow-traveler. 

He  was  about  thirty-five  years  old,  although  his  hair 
was  almost  white ;  he  wore  a  military  cross  and  was  ex- 
tremely stout,  as  are  most  strong  and  active  men  whom 
some  infirmity  has  rendered  helpless. 

He  mopped  his  brow,  breathed  heavily  several  times 
and  then  looked  straight  at  me  and  inquired : 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke,  monsieur?  " 

**  No,  monsieur." 

His  voice,  his  face,  his  eyes,  all  seemed  familiar  to  me. 
But  when  and  where  had  I  met  him  before  ?  I  certainly 
knew  that  man,  I  was  sure  that  I  had  shaken  bands  with 
him  and  that  we  had  conversed  together.  It  had  oc- 
curred at  some  moment  of  the  past,  for  the  recollection 
of  it  lurked  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind,  where  the  hap* 
penings  of  earlier  days  were  stored  away. 

The  stranger,  too,  gazed  at  me  with  the  intentness 
of  a  man  who  remembers  having  seen  you  before,  but 
who  cannot  place  you. 

After  a  while  we  looked  away,  embarrassed  by  our 
mutual  scrutiny,  but,  a  few  minutes  later,  our  eyes  met 
again,  as  if  attracted  by  the  work  going  on  in  out 
brains. 

Then  I  said: 
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y  "  Mon   Dieu,  monsieur,   instead  of  studying  each 

other  on  the  sly,  we  had  better  unite  our  efforts  to  find 
out  where  we  have  met  before." 

My  neighbor  replied  graciously: 

"  You  are  quite  right,  monsieur." 

I  introduced  myself: 

**  I  am  Judge  Henry  Bonclair." 

He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  he  exclaimed,  with 
the  vagueness  of  eye  and  voice  that  accompanies  a  great 
mental  effort: 

"  Why,  certainly,  I  met  you  at  the  PoinceFs,  before 
the  war,  about  twelve  years  ago  1  " 

"  Yes     .      .      .     why     .      .       .     why     . 
aren't  you  Lieutenant  Revalicre  ?  " 

**  Yes  .4.1  was  even  Captain  Revaliere,  be- 
fore I  lost  both  my  feet  by  a  cannon  ball." 

And  we  looked  at  each  other  again  intently. 

I  remembered  perfectly  having  seen  that  slight,  hand- 
some officer  who  was  a  leader  of  cotillons  and  who  dis- 
played such  grace  and  impetuousness  in  that  capacity 
that  he  had  been  nicknamed  **  The  Cyclone."  But 
back  of  this  recollection,  which  I  evoked  distinctly, 
floated  something  which  I  could  not  recall  at  once,  some 
story  which  had  been  told  me  and  which  I  had  forgot- 
ten, one  of  those  bits  of  gossip  to  which  one  pays  a 
kindly  but  fleeting  attention  and  which  hardly  leave  a 
trace  in  one's  mind. 

It  was  some  sort  of  love  affair,  I  think.  I  remem- 
bered vaguely  that  love  had  been  connected  with  what 
I  had  heard,  so  vaguely  that  the  sensation  could  have 
been  compared  to  the  slight  scent  that  tHe  foot  of  a  deer 
leaves  on  the  ground  for  the  trained  nose  of  the  hunt- 
ing dog.  ^        . 
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Little  by  little,  however,  the  shadows  grew  lighter 
and  the  figure  of  a  girl  rose  before  my  mind's  eye. 
Then  her  name  burst  upon  my  mind  like  a  flash.  Mile, 
de  Mandal.  Now  everything  came  back  to  me.  It 
was,  after  all,  rather  a  commonplace  story.  The  girl 
was  in  love  with  the  young  officer  when  I  met  him  and 
there  was  some  talk  of  their  approaching  marriage. 
The  young  fellow  himself  seemed  happy  and  very  much 
in  love. 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  net  where  the  various  parcels 
brought  by  my  neighbor's  servant  lay  in  a  row  and  the 
man's  voice  rang  in  my  ears,  as  if  he  had  just  ceased 
speaking : 

He  had  said: 

"There,  monsieur,  that's  all.  There  are  five  par- 
cels, the  candy,  the  doll,  the  drum,  the  gun  and  the 
'  pate  de  foics  gras.'  " 

Then,  in  a  second,  I  had  composed  a  whole  romance 
in  my  head.  It  was  exactly  like  all  those  that  I  had 
read  and  in  which  sometimes  the  man  and  sometimes 
the  girl  marries  his,  or  her,  sweetheart,  after  some  finan- 
cial or  physical  catastrophe.  Thus,  after  the  war,  that 
mutilated  officer  had  gone  back  to  his  beloved  and  she, 
faithful  to  her  promise,  had  married  him. 

I  thought  it  very  fine  in  her,  but  also  quite  natural, 
just  as  one  thinks  natural  the  endings  of  books  and 
plays.  When  one  is  enjoying  a  good  play,  or  reading 
some  thrilling  novel,  one  invariably  believes  that  one 
would  have  sacrificed  oneself  as  willingly  and  as  impul- 
sively as  the  hero.  But  when,  on  the  following  day, 
some  wretched  friend  tries  to  borrow  a  little  money, 
one  feels  distinctly  annoyed. 

Then,  all  at  once,  another  idea,  far  less  poetical  an4 
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more  realistic  than  my  first  conception,  occurred  to  me. 
Perhaps  he  had  married  her  before  the  war,  before  the 
frightful  accident  that  cost  him  both  legs.  Perhaps 
she  was  now  compelled,  poor  woman,  to  receive,  con- 
sole, nurse  and  comfort  this  husband  who  had  gone 
forth  in  all  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  to  return  an 
almost  helpless  wreck,  subject  to  crutches  and  ever  in- 
creasing **  embonpoint." 

Was  he  happy  or  was  he  wretched  ?  A  desire  which 
at  first  was  quite  slight,  but  which  rapidly  assumed  un- 
due proportions,  seized  upon  me  to  hear  his  story  or  at 
least  to  learn  the  principal  points,  so  that  I  might  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  which  might  willfully  or  unconsciously 
occur  in  his  narrative. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  was  filled  with  these 
thoughts,  I  continued  to  talk  to  him  and  we  exchanged 
a  few  commonplace  remarks;  with  my  eyes  fastened 
on  the  parcels  I  was  thinking:  '•  So  he  has  three  chil- 
dren. The  candy  is  for  his  wife,  the  gun  and  the  drum 
fof  his  boys  and  the  doll  for  his  little  girl." 

Suddenly  I  ^sked: 

"  Arc  you  a  father,  monsieur?  " 

He  replied: 

"  I  am  not,  monsieur." 

I  suddenly  felt  as  if  I  had  committed  an  unheard  of 
breach  of  *'  etiquette,"  and  I  hastend  to  add:. 

*'  I  beg  yoilr  pardon;  I  thought  so  because  I  over- 
heard your  man  speaking  of  toys.  Sometimeia  one  can- 
not, help  overhearing  a  conversation  and  one  jumps  at 
conclusions.*^ 

My  neighbor  smiled  and  murmured: 

"  No,  I'm  not  even  married.  You  see,  I  remained  at 
the  startirig*post."  • 
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I  acted  as  if  something  had  just  dawned  upon  me. 

**  Ah  I  quite  true,  you  were  engaged  when  I  met  you 
to  a  Mile,  de  Mandal,  I  believe/' 

"  Yes,  monsieur;  you  have  a  very  gpod  memory." 

At  this  I  became  excessively  bold  and  added : 

"  Yes,  and  I  believe  that  I  also  hearrd  that  Mile,  de 
Mandal  had  married  monsieur  •  «  «  monsieur 
*     •    ■•  ■ 

"  M.  de  Fkurel,"  he  calmly  replied. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  name.  Why,  I  even  remember 
now  thiit  there  was  some  question  of  your  accident 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye  and  he  blushed  vio^ 
lently. 

His  heavy  face,  to  ^hich  a  constant  flow  of  blood 
already  lent.a  ffurplish  tintt  became  more  congested  than 
ever* 

He  replied  sharply,  with  the  sudden  animation  of  a 
man  who  is  pleading  a  lost  cause,  a  cause  that  is  lost 
in  hi$  own  heart  and  mind,  but  that  be  would  lijce  to  win 
before  public  opinion: 

^^  People  are  wrong,  monsieur,  to.  connect  my  name 
with  that  of  Mme«  de  Fleurel.  When  I  returned  from 
the  war,  without  my  feet,  I  never,,  never  would  have  al- 
lowed her  to  marry  me»  Why,  the  very, idea  was  pre- 
posterous I  When  a  woman  marries,  monsieur,  it  is 
not  to  make  a  show  of  generosity;  it's  to  live  every  min- 
ute of  htr  life  with  a  man,  and  if  the  man  happens  to 
be  a  cripple,  like  mjfself ,  she  copdepins  herself  to  life-; 
long  torture^  Oh  I  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  all 
kinds  '6i  sacrifices;^  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  woman  re- 
nouncing all  her  hopes  of  happiness,  all  her  dreams> 
to  satisfy  the  admiration  of  outsiders.    When  I  hear 
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the  noise  of  my  wooden  stumps  and  crutches  on  the 
floor  I  almost  go  crazy.  Do  you  think  that  I  could 
ask  a  woman  to  put  up  with  what  I  cannot  endure  my- 
self? And  do  you  think  that  my  legs  are  nice  to  look 
at?" 

He  paused.     What  could  I  say? 

I  thoroughly  appreciated  his  view  of  the  matter. 
Could  I  blame  the  girl,  criticize  her  or  feel  contempt 
for  her?  No.  Still,  this  commonplace  average,  vera- 
cious ending  did  not  satisfy  my  poetical  tendencies. 
Those  heroic  stumps  demanded  a  fine  sacrifice  and  I 
had  been  cheated  out  of  it.  It  filled  me  with  keen  dis- 
appointment. 

Presently  I  asked: 

"  Has  Mme.  de  Fleurel  children?  " 

"  Yes,  two  boys  and  a  little  girl.  The  toys  are  for 
them.  Mme.  de  Fleurel  and  her  husband  have  been 
very  kind  to  me." 

The  train  was  steaming  up  the  slope  of  Saint-Ger- 
main. It  passed  through  the  tunnels,  entered  the  depot 
and  stopped. 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  offer  my  arm  to  the  mutilated 
soldier  to  assist  him  down  the  steps,  two  hands  reached 
forward  and  grasped  him. 

"How'd  do,  my  dear  fellow?" 

"  Ah  I  how  are  you,  Fleurel?  " 

Behind  the  husband  stood  the  smiling,  radiant  wife. 
She  was  still  attractive  and  from  time  to  time  she  threw 
little  "  bonjours  "  to  the  cripple  with  the  tips  of  her 
gloved  fingers.  A  little  girl  at  her  side  was  jumping 
up  and  down  on  the  platform,  while  two  small  boys 
opened  round  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the  gun  and  drum 
that  were  being  handed  to  their  father  hom  the  net. 
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When  the  cripple  at  last  stood  on  the  platform  all 
the  children  went  up  and  kissed  him.  Then  the  whole 
party  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Saint-Germain. 
The  little  girl  skipped  along  merrily  by  the  side  of  the 
maimed  man,  with  one  little  hand  laid  tenderly  on  the 
bar  of  his  crutch  as  she  would  have  clung  to  the  thumb 
of  any  other  grown-up  friend. 
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MONSIEUR  MARAMBOT  opened  tU  letter 
which  had  been  handed  to  him  by  his  servant, 
Denis,  and  smiled. 

Denis,  who  had  been  with  him  twenty  years,  was  a 
thick-set,  jovial  little  man,  quoted  in  the  whole  com- 
munity as  a  model  servant.     Presently  he  inquired : 

"Is  monsieur  glad?  Has  monsieur  received  some 
good  news  ?  *' 

M.  Marambot  was  not  wealthy.  He  was  a  retired 
druggist  and  a  bachelor,  and  lived  off  a  tiny  income  de- 
rived from  a  small  capital  which  he  had  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  amass  by  selling  various  pharmaceuti- 
cal products  to  the  peasants  of  the  region.  He  re- 
plied : 

**  Yes,  my  good  man.  Old  Malois  is  backing  out 
of  the  suit  I  had  threatened  to  institute  against  him; 
I  will  get  my  money  to-morrow.  Five  thousand  francs 
are  quite  a  bit  to  add  to  the  savings  of  an  old  bachelor 
like  myself." 

And  M.  Marambot  rubbed  his  hands  joyfully  at  the 
thought.  He  was  a  resigned  sort  of  man,  with  a  mourn- 
ful, rather  than  a  jovial,  temperament,  and  was  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  any  sustained  effort  in  pursuing  busi- 
ness success. 

He  would  have  acquired  a  much  larger  competency 
had  he  taken  advantage  of  the  deaths  of  various  estab- 
lished colleagues  in  several  important  business  centers, 
to  take  over  their  pharmacies.  But  the  trouble  of 
movmg  and  the  thought  of  all  the  things  he  would 
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have  to  undertake  had  always  kept  him  from  making  a 
change;  so,  after  considering  the  matter  for  a  day  or 
two,  he  would  simply  conclude : 

'*  Pshaw !  ril  wait  till  the  next  opportunity  come$ 
along.  rU  lose  nothing  by  waiting.  Perhaps  some- 
thing much  better  will  yet  come  my  way." 

Denis,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  urging  his  mas- 
ter to  make  a  change.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  mau 
and  liked  to  repeat: 

"  Oh  I  Had  I  ever  had  any  capital,  I  would  h^v^e 
made  a  fortune  I  Only  one  diousand  francs  and  I 
would  have  seen  my  way  clear  1  '* 

M.  Marambot  would  only  smile  at  this  declaration 
and  vouchsafe  no  reply.  He  would  go  into  his  little 
garden  and  walk  slowly  up  and  down  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  absorbed  in  dreams* 

All  that  day  Denis  sang  around  the  house;  he  eve» 
displayed  unusual  industry,  for  he  washed  all  the  win^ 
dows  with  great  energy,  the  while  he  bawled  out  his  re^ 
frains  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

M.  Marambot,  surprised  by  the  unwonted  alertness 
of  his  servant,  smilingly  remarked  several  times : 

**  If  you  work  so  hard  to-day,  my  good  man,  you 
won't  have  anything  left  to  do  to-morrow.*' 

The  following  day,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  postman  handed  Denis  several  letters  for  his  mas- 
ter, one  of  which  was  quite  heavy.  M.  Marambot 
shut  himself  up  at  once  in  his  room  and  remained  there 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  When  he  came  out,  he 
gave  his  man  four  envelopes  to  take  to  the  post-office. 
One  of  these  was  addressed  to  M.  Malols  and  un- 
doubtedly contained  the  receipt  for  the  money.    , 

Denis  asked  no  questions  of  his  master;  he  seemed 
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to  be  as  sad  and  depressed  now  as  he  had  been  cheer- 
ful and  lively  the  day  before. 

Night  came  and  M.  Marambot  retired  to  his  bed- 
room and  soon  was  sound  asleep. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  a 
peculiar  noise.  He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  listened  attentively.  But,  all  of  a  sudden,  his  door 
was  pushed  open  and  Denis,  as  white  as  a  ghost,  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold  with  a  candle  in  one  hand  and 
a  large  kitchen  knife  in  the  other;  his  eyes  were  bulg- 
ing out  of  his  head  and  his  lips  and  cheeks  were  twitch- 
ing convulsively,  as  if  he  were  laboring  under  some 
violent  emotion. 

M.  Marambot,  greatly  bewildered,  thought  that  his 
servant  had  suddenly  developed  somnambulistic  ten- 
dencies and  he  was  about  to  leap  out  of  bed  to  awaken 
him,  when  suddenly  the  fellow  blew  out  the  candle  and 
made  a  rush  for  his  master.  The  druggist  ^read  his 
hands  before  him  to  receive  the  shock  which,  when  it 
came,  sent  him  sprawling  on  his  back;  then  he  madly 
endeavored  to  seize  the  man's  arm  in  order  to  parry 
the  blows  that  he  rained  on  the  bed.  M.  Marambot 
was  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  servant  had  gone 
mad. 

The  knife  he  wielded  struck  the  druggist  on  the 
shoulder,  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  chest.  M.  Mar- 
ambot fought  desperately  to  escape  and  jerked  his  hands 
and  feet  madly  about  in  the  dark,  the  while  he  shouted : 

"  Denis!  Denis  I     Are  you  mad,  Denis  1  " 

But  the  crazed  and 'panting  man  kept  on  slashing 
right  and  left,  although  repulsed  vigorously  by  hand 
and  foot.     M.  Marambot  was  struck  again  on  the  thigh 
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and  on  the  abdomen.  But  suddenly  a  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  and  he  yelled : 

"  Hold  on  there,  Denis,  hold  on  1  I  didn't  get  the 
money/' 

The  fellow  stopped  on  the  spot,  and  his  master  could 
hear  his  gasping  breath  in  the  dark. 

M.  Marambot  immediately  proceeded: 

"  I  did  not  receive  it.  M.  Malois  has  gone  back  on 
his  word,  and  my  suit  is  going  to  be  pressed,  after  all ; 
that's  why  I  gave  you  those  letters  to  mail.  Besides, 
you  can  read  the  ones  that  are  lying  on  my  desk." 

And  with  a  supreme  effort  he  reached  over  for  some 
matches  which  were  lying  on  a  little  table  near  his  bed 
and  lit  his  candle. 

He  was  covered  with  blood  and  so  were  the  walls. 
The  curtains  and  bed-clothes  were  dripping  and  scar- 
let, and  Denis,  bespattered  from  head  to  foot,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

When  M.  Marambot  took  in  all  this  he  thought  he 
surely  was  going  to  pass  away  and  lost  consciousness. 

He  came  to  at  daybreak.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  gather  his  scattered  thoughts  and  remember 
the  happenings  of  the  night  before.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  whole  recollection  of  the  attempted  murder 
and  of  his  wounds  came  back  to  him  and  he  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  it  that  he  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  sight.  But  in  a  little  while  he  grew  calmer, 
and  began  to  reflect.  *  He  had  not  died  on  the 
spot,  so  the  chances  were  that  he  would  re- 
cover. Of  course  he  felt  very,  very  weak,  but  he 
experienced  no  sharp  pain,  although  several  parts 
of  his  body  felt  extremely  uncomfortable.     He  also 
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had  the  sensation  of  being  cold  and  wet  and  tied  ap 
in  bandages.  He  reflected  that  this  naoisture  must 
have  come  from  the  blood  he  had  lost,  and  hor- 
rified shudders  ran  through  his  frame  as  he  thought 
of  all  that  red  liquid  which  had  Oozed  out  of  him  and 
which  covered  the. bed..  The  mere  idea  of  looking  upon 
such  an  awful  sight  upset  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  kept  his  lids  tightlj^  shut  4s  if  they  might  possibly  fly 
open  without  his  consent. 

What  had  become  of  Denis?  In  all  probability  he 
had  by  now  escaped  from  the  houses 

But  what  was  he,  Marambot,  to  do?  Should  he  get 
up  and  call  for  help?  But  if  he  made  the  slightest 
motion  his  wounds  would  surely  reopen  and  then  he 
would  bleed  to  death. 

Suddenly  he  heard  his  door  6pen  softly.  For  a  mo- 
ment his  heart  stood  still  It  must  be  Denis,  who  was 
coming  to  finish  him  up.  He  held  his  breath,  so  that 
the  murderer  would  think  that  everything  was  over,  that 
his  work  had  been  well  done. 

He  felt  someone  raise  the  bed-clothes  and  gently 
touch  hid  abdomen,  whereupon  an  acute  pain  shot 
through  his  hip.  Now  he  was  being  gently  bathed 
with  cool  water,  A  great  joy  overwhelmed  him;  but 
a  remainder  of  prudence  led  him  to  simulate  uncon- 
sciousness.    With  infinite  precautidn  he  opened  one  eye. 

He  perceived  Denis  himself  standing  beside  his  bed  I 
Mercy  I     He  quickly  shut  his  6yc. 

Denis  1  What  on  earth  was  he  doing!  What  did 
he  want?  What  devilish  plan  was  he  hatching  now? 
What  was  he  doing?  Why,  he  was  washing  him,  so  as 
to  hide  the  triaces  of  his  crime  I     And  perhaps  he  would 
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buiy  him  in  the  garden,  ten  feet  under  the  sod,  so 
that  he  would  be  Well  out  of  the  way.  Or  perhaps  in 
the  cellar,  under  the  bottles  of  fine  wine. 

And  M.  Marambot  began  to  shudder  8o  vidlbntly 
diat  his  whole  f  came  shook. 

"  I'm  lost,  Fm  lost,"  he  thought,  and  closed  his  eyes 
tighter  than  ever  to  shut  out  the  visioit  of  the  descend-^ 
ing  knife.  But  it  did  not  descend.  Deids  was  now 
raising  him  in  the  bed  and  bandaging  hinu  Then  he 
carefully  treated  the  woiirid  in  the  diigti  as  he  had 
learned  to  do<when  his  master,  M;  Marambot,  wfts  the 
village  druggist. 

For  a  man  in  the  business,  doubt  was  no  Ibnger  pos- 
sible; the  servant,  after  having  attempted  murder,  was 
now  trying  to  save  his  victim's  life. 

So  M.  Marambot,  in  a  weak  voice,  proceeded  to  give 
him  scmie  practical  directions: 

**  Wash  out  the  wounds  and  dip  the  bandages  in 
water,  to  which  add  ft  weak  solutiofi  of  carbolic." 

Denis  replied: 

"  That's  just  what  I  am  doing,  mon^eur." 

Then  M.  Marambot  opened  both  eyes.  There  was 
not  a  spot  of  blood  to  be  seen  anywhere,  neither  on  the 
bedf  nor,  in  the  room,  nor  on  the  murderer.  The 
wounded  man  was  reclining  on  immaculate  white  sheets. 

:  The  master  and  his  servant  looked  at  each  odier. 

Finally  M.  Mariembot  in  a  gentle  tone  said: 

"Denis,  you  have  conimitted  a  great  crime.'' 

To  which  Denis  replied : 

"  I  am  repairing  the  damage  I  wrought,  monsidur. 
If  you  will  not  denounce  me,  I  will  serve  you  as  faith- 
fully as  in  the  past." 

X— 84.  ,     .    .         • 
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Realizing  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  servant,  M.  Marambot  closed  his  eyes 
and  muttered : 

"  Denis,  I  swear  that  I  will  not  denounce  you." 

Denis  saved  his  master's  life.  He  watched  night  and 
day  at  his  bedside,  gave  him  his  medicine  and  his  po- 
tions, felt  his  puke  with  keen  anxiety,  and  altogether 
took  care  of  him  with  the  skill  of  a  trained  nurse  and 
the  devotion  of  a  son. 

Every  little  while  he  would  say: 

"  Well,  monsieur,  how  are  you  feeling  now?  " 

And  in  a  weak  voice  M.  Marambot  would  answer : 

"  A  little  better,  my  good  man,  thank  you." 

Sometimes,  at  night,  when  the  sick  man  woke  up,  he 
would  find  his  nurse  sitting  in  an  armchair  close  by  the 
bed,  weeping. 

Never  before  had  the  retired  druggist  been  so  spoiled 
and  pampered. 

In  the  beginning  he  had  thought : 

"  As  soon  as  I  get  on  my  legs  again,  I'll  rid  myself 
of  that  scoundrel." 

But,  although  he  was  now  convalescing,  he  put  off 
from  day  to  day  the  accomplishment  of  this  design. 

-He  bethought  himself  that  no  one  would  give  him 
the  care  that  Denis  did  and  that  he  had  a  hold  over  the 
man ;  and  he  warned  Denis  that  he  had  made  a  will  in 
which  he,  Marambot,  denounced  him,  Denis,  to  the 
authorities  in  case  anything  of  the  sort  ever  occurred 
again. 

This  wise  precaution  would  protect  him,  thought  the 
druggist,  against  any  future  attempt  at  violence;  and  he 
wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to 
keep  the  man  in  his  service,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  on 
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hTm;  than  to  send  him  away  and  thus  lose  track  of  him. 

As  in  the  past,  when  he  used  to  hesitate  to  acquire 
new  business  interests,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  take  the  step  that  would  rid  him  of  his  servant. 

"  There'll  always  be  time  enough,"  thought  M.  Mar- 
ambot. 

Denis  continued  to  be  a  model  domestic.  M.  Mar- 
ambot  was  cured.     So  he  kept  him. 

But  one  morning,  just  as  he  was  finishing  breakfast, 
the  former  druggist  heard  a  commotion  in  the  kitchen. 
He  ran  to  the  spot  whence  the  noice  proceeded  and  be- 
held Denis  battling  with  two  powerful  "  gendarmes." 
The  "  brigadier  "  was  jotting  down  evidence  in  a  note- 
book. 

As  soon  as  he  laid  eyes  on  his  master,  the  man  began 
to  sob  and  stammer : 

**  You  denounced  me,  monsieur  I  How  could  you, 
after  you  swore  that  you  wouldn't?  You  have  broken 
your  Word  of  honor,  M.  Marambot;  it  was  very,  very 
wrong  of  you  I" 

In  the  greatest  bewilderment,  M.  Marambot  raised 
his  hand: 

**  I  swear  before  God,  my  good  man,  that  I  have  not 
denounced  you.  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
these  gentlemen  ever  learned  that  you  tried  to  murder 
me. 

The  **  brigadier  "  gave  a  start 

**  You  say  that  this  man  tried  to  murder  you,  mon- 
sieur Marambot  ?  " 

The  bewildered  druggist  replied : 

"  Why  .  .  .  yes,  he  did  .  .  .  but  I  did 
not  denounce  him  ...  I  didn't  say  anything  about 
it     ...     I  swear  that  I  never  breathed  a  word  to 
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anybody  .  .  .  h^  has  been  a  good  servant  ever 
since     ...'*•  « 

The  brigadier  spoke  in  ^  severe  tone: 

"  I  shall  note  your  evidence.  The  law  will  take  care 
of  this  new  phase  of  the  aSair,  of  which  we  were  quite 
ignorant,  believe  me,  monsieur  Marambot.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  arrest  your  man.  for  having*  stolen  two  ducks, 
which  he  took  surreptitiously  from  M.  Duhamel.  We 
have  witnesses  to  prove  the  theft  I  beg  your  pardon, 
monsieur  Marambot,  for  inconveniencing  you  apd  I 
shall  certainly  submit  ypuf:  testimony." 

And  turning  to  his  men  h^  commanded: 

"  Forward,  march  1" 

The  two  gendarmes  dragged  Denis  away  with  them. 


The  lawyer  for  the  defense  had  invoke4  insanity  and 
had  made  use  of  the  two  criminal  acta  to  strengthen  his 
plea.  He  proved  clearly  that  the  larceny  of  the  ducks 
had  resulted  from  the  same  mental  condition  that  had 
prompted  the  attempt  to  kill  nionsleur  Marambot. 

He  had  analyzed  with  great  skill  the  different  phases 
of  temporary  insanity  apd  concluded  his  defense  by 
stating  that  his  client  would,  without  doubt,  be  cured,  if 
he  were  oorxmiitted  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  some 
sanitarium. 

He  had  spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  the  lifelong  de- 
votion of  the  honest  and  trustworthy  seiyant,  and  of  the 
wonderful  care  he  had  given  the  master  he  had  wounded 
in  a  fit  of  mental  aberration. 

Touched  to  the  heart  at  the  recollection  of  Denis'  de- 
votion, M.  Marambot  f^lt  tears  well  to  hia  eyes* 

The  lawyer  noticed  his  emotion  and  spreading  his 
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arms  with  their  flowing  sleeves  until  they  looked  like 
the  wings  of  a  bat,  he  shouted  in  enthusiastic  tones : 

**  Behold,  gept^eipprpf  th^  j^^y,  ibehold  those  tears! 
What  more  can  I  say  in  behalf  of  my  client  1  What 
arg.unjfnts,  vh^t  oration  would^-as'^opdia?  the  tears 
that  this  naan's  inastiar  i^  shedd&ng  I  7hey  speak  louder 
than  I  cQ.utd  $pcak^  IqvKler  even  than  th/e  law;^and  they 
seem  to  say :  *  Have  mercy  on  the  demente4  ^rejch^! ,' 
Xh^8e.*are  t^fs  >vhich  impdofe,  .ivhichipar^oo,.  >vl^ich 

hles^rV-  .        .:/:.■.-..         >    •  '.    . 
r   He  stopped  apd  resifmed  hit  se^t.     ...  j, ; 

'    Thea  tfcfi  judge;  turning 40  Ma,rambpt,  whose  testi- 
mony had  bef^n  aJU  in J^yor  of  jiis  s^rvapt^  inq^iii-ed ;    . 

'"  Bjujt,.  s.tiU, , monsieur,  eve^  a4n(iitting  .that  ypu  cpq- 
sidered  the  man  crazy,  that  does  npt  e^^pdain  to  us  ,why 
you  kept  him.    He  was  very  <IaQgerq9s  (x^'bave  a^ouqd." 
.  , Monsieur  Marar^ibot  wiped  his  eyes  and  replied: 

'*  Well,  you  see,  your  Honor,  it  is  so  hard  to»get;any 
servant  libwa^ays  .  .  .  I  don't  think  that  I  could 
have  gotten  a  befter'one     ,     ..."  -,  .   . 

And .  Denis,  after.  :bemg .  acqjuitded,  \yas|  plaqed  in  a 
sanitarium  at  bi&  ;na8t^'&  expensev  ,  i,      •  r 
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IN  the  office,  pere  Mongilct  was  considered  a  charac- 
ter. He  was  an  old  clerk  of  the  jovial,  easy-going 
type  and  had  never  been  out  of  Paris  but  once  in 
his  whole  life. 

It  was  then  near  the  end  of  July,  and  every  Sunday 
each  one  of  us  would  plan  an  outing  in  the  suburbs. 
Asnieres,  Argenteuil,  Chatou,  Bougival,  Matsons  and 
Poissy,  all  had  their  partisans.  The  advantages  and 
demerits  of  each  one  of  these  fannous  and  delightful  re- 
sorts, so  patronized  by  clerks,  were  enthusiastically  dis- 
cussed at  full  length. 

Then  old  Mongilet  would  say : 

"  What  silly  sheep  you  are  1  A  fine  lot  of  places, 
really  1" 

"Well,  and  how  about  yourself,  pere  Mongilet? 
Don't  you  ever  go  on  an  outing?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do.  I  take  omnibus  rides.  After  I've 
had  a  good  dinner  at  the  *  marchand  de  vin  '  downstairs 
I  take  a  plan  of  Paris  with  its  indications  of  omnibus 
lines  and  transfer  points  and  I  make  out  my  itinerary. 
Then  I  jump  on  an  omnibus,  climb  on  top,  open  my 
umbrella  and  away  we  go  I  Ohl  I  see  a  great  many 
more  things  than  you  do,  I  can  tell  you;  I  change  my 
routes  constantly.  It's  like  taking  a  trip  around  the 
world,  so  different  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
quarters  of  the  city.  I  know  Paris  better  than  any 
other  man,  I  can  tell  you  that.  And  then  nothing  is 
funnier  than  the  first-floor  flats.     With  one  glance  you 
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can  take  in  the  strangest  sights  .  .  .  Yoa  can  re- 
construct a  whole  household  drama  by  seeing  the  face 
of  some  furious  man;  and  how  funny  it  is  to  watch  a 
barber  leave  his  lathered  customer  to  peer  out  for  a  sec- 
ond into  the  street  I  You  can  make  eyes  at  all  the  girls 
and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent,  for  you  haven't  got  the 
time  to  climb  down  and  run  after  them.  Ah  I  I  should 
say  you  could  see  things ! 

"  It's  like  going  to  the  theater.  It's  Nature's  thea- 
ter, and  you  can  take  it  in  on  the  top  of  a  'bus. 
"  Cristi,*^  you  bet  I  wouldn't  swap  my  outings  for  your 
silly  excursions  I  " 

"  Just  try  it  for  once,  Mongilet ;  come  on  out  to  the 
country  and  see  how  you  like  it,"  we  urged. 

"  I  did  go  once,"  he  replied,  "  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  I'll  never  be  caught  again." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Mongilet,  do,"  we  clamored. 

"  Very  well,  then.  Here's  what  happened.  You 
all  knew  Boivin,  didn't  you,  the  former  clerk  we  called 
Boileau?" 

•*  Why,  yes,  of  course." 

^^Well,  he  worked  in  my  department.  That  man 
had  a  house  in  Colombes  and  he  used  to  invite  me  to 
spend  a  Sunday  with  him.     He  would  say : 

"  '  Come  on,  Maculotte  (he  used  to  call  me  Maculotte 
for  fun),  you'll  see  what  a  splendid  time  we'll  have.' 

*^  Well,  I  fell  in  like  a  fool,  and  one  morning  I  took 
the  eight  o'clock  train  for  Colombes.  I  arrived  in  a 
sort  of  dingy  country  town,  where  there  was  nothing 
to  see  for  tniles  around,  and  finally  I  discovered,  at  the 
end  of  an  alley,  between  two  high  walls,  an  old  wooden 
door  with  a  rusty  bell. 

"  I  rang  the  bell. 
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**  I  waited  quite  a  while  and  ;then  at  fast  someone 
opened  the  door.  '  What  was  ft?  ;-  I  couldn't  make  out 
at  :fir)9t  whether  it  wa^  a  woman  or  a  babooa;  It  was 
eld  and  ugly  and  wrapped'  ^in  filthy  rags>  and  it  seemed 
to  be  vicious.  It  had  a  lot  of  pin-feathers  sticking  all 
over  its  hair  and  appeared  to  want  to  devour  me; 

**  *  Whai:  do  you  .wanti?'  she  demanded.  i  . 

*' *  I  want  to  see  M.  Boivin/:said  L  .  rv   ,|<i 

.**  *  Whatdo  yoii  want  to  see  M.-Bojvin^for?' 

**  By  this  time  1  was*  feeling  di^tinobly  unoomjfortable 
under  the<:ros8^eKamin|atix}ni6£  t!beiE>ld  h»g  ^nd  1, blurted 
out: 

•'  *  Why     *     .     .  •  he  exij^ects  me.' 

**  *  Ahl'  she  exclainried,  'so  you're. H:he  man  who  is 
coming. to  dinner?'  i        ^ 

**  I  uttered  a  trembling  affirmation. 

''  Then,  tujfning  toward  the  house)  she  shriekcsd ; 

*'  *  Hey^  Boivin,  here's  your  man  1 ' ' 
'  "The  old  hag  was iray' friend's,  belttec-half.  Boivin 
appeared  instantly  on  the  threshold  of  a  kind  of  plaster 
hut,  roofed  over  with  zinc  and  which  greatly  resenibled 
a  foot-wiak-mer.'  He  wore  a  pair:oi  soiled  duck  .trous- 
ers and  a  filthy  panama  hat,  ,  < 

**  After  shalcing  hands  with  me;  he  Ifed  the  way  into 
what  he  termed; his  garden,'     .      '      //      ., 

''  This  is  what  it:waa;  At  the  end^of  pother  alley 
formed  by  huge  w*lH>lay  ;i  Uttlp  iqMjire  p^^cff  of  ground 
as  big  as  a.hindkejrdbief,  iuri?^\^^4  >P4.^ndosed  by 
tall  houses,  which  p«vfented  the  ^n^jfrpi^  i^eaching  it 
save  during  one  or  two  hours'ofthefday..  :  Somp  carna- 
tions, pain8ies,;gefaiM urns,  and  a  fejY  fQ^erjbiish^s  were 
dying  in  this  stuffy  yard,  which  .1f<^^$  reqde|:;ed:.Mnhcar- 
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ably  hot  by  .the  reverbcraticwi  of  the  sun  on  the  neigh- 
boring  roofs. 

"  '  We  have  no  trees,'  explained  Boivin,  ^  but  the 
Mgh  walls  are  jtist  as  good.  •  It's  as  shady  here  as  in 
the  woods.' 

**  Then  he  caught  hold  of  one  of  my  vest-buttons  and 
whispered  in  my  ear : 

'* '  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  You've  seen  the 
wife.  She  isn't  very  easy  to  get  along  with,  is  she? 
To-day,  as  I  had  invited  you,  she  gave  me  a  clean  suit 
to  wear,  but  if  I  should  get  k  spot  on  my  clothes  every- 
thing would  be  spoiled,  so  I  will  look  to  you  to  water  th^ 
plants.'  >       . 

"  r  aoquidsced.  I  took  off  my  coat,  rolled  up  my 
sleeves  and  started  for  the  pump-.  It-  was  a  wheezy, 
asthmatic  sort  of  affair  and  I  worked  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  watering-can  was  filled.  I  was  dripping  with 
perspiration.     Boivin  directed  the  operations.  '  ' 

'* '  Here  .  ;  '.  this  plant  rteeds  some  •  ,  . 
just  a  little  more.  That's  enough  .  .  .  now  for 
this  one.'  .      •  '     •       ■       ' 

"The  watering^an  leaked  and  my  feet  received  a 
more  copious  bath  than  the  flowers.  The  edges  of  my 
trousers  were  soaked  and  mud-stained.  I  traveled  back 
and  forth  twenty  times  or  m6rt  between  the  squeaky 
pump  'and  the  dilapidated  flowers,  wetting  my  shoes  and 
perspiring  like  a  day  laborer.  And  when  T  intimated 
that  I  wanted  to  stop  and  take  a  tdst  old  Boivin  would 
seize  me  by  the  arm  and  b^ ; 

**  *  Just  one  more  can,  just  one,  and'then  weMl  stop.' 

"  He  thanked,  me  by  giving  me  i  large  rose;  Which, 
wh^n  I  put  it  in  my  buttoni^hole,  fell  to  pieces,  leaving 
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nothing  but  a  little  green  pear  as  hard  as  a  stone  stick- 
ing on  the  lapel  of  my  coat.  I  was  quite  astonished, 
but  I  made  no  comment 

"  Presently  we  heard  the  voice  of  Mme«  Boivin  call- 
ing us  from  the  house: 

"  '  Well,  I  hope  you'll  make  up  your  minds  to  come 
in  now;  everything  is  waiting  1' 

"  We  went  into  the  foot-warmer. 

'*  If  the  garden  was  in  the  shade,  the  house,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the 
hot-room  of  a  Turkish  Bath  is  less  uncomfortable  than 
was  Boivin's  dining-room, 

"  Three  plates  flanked  by  three  dirty  pewter  forks 
were  laid  on  a  white  kitchen  table.  In  the  middle  of 
the  table  stood  a  dish  containing  beef  stew.     We  fell  to. 

^'  A  big  decanter  filled  with  pinkish  water  attracted 
my  eye.  Boivin  turned  to  his  wife  with  some  embar- 
rassment. 

**  *  My  dear,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  won't  you  let  us 
have  a  little  pure  wine  ?  ' 

"  She  glared  at  him  furiously. 

*'  *  So  that  you'll  get  drunk  and  hang  around  the 
bouse  all  day  hollering  ?    No,  thank  you !' 

**  He  made  no  reply.  After  the  stew,  she  brought  in 
a  dish  of  potatoes  cooked  with  lard.  When  it  was  eaten, 
not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  meal,  she  said : 

"  *  Well,  that's  all.     Now  get  out' 

**  Boivin  stared  at  her  in  amazement 

"  '  But  what  about  the  pigeon  —  the  pigeon  you  were 
picking  this  morning? ' 

'*  His  wife  laid  her  hands  on  her  hips. 

*' '  I  suppose  you  haven't  had  enougH  to  eat?  Just 
because  you  bring  people  home  to  dinner  is  no  reason 
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to  devour  everything  there  is  in  the  house,  is  it?  What 
would  I  have  for  my  supper  to«night,  I  would  like  to 
know?' 

**  We  rose  at  once  from  the  table. 

**  Boivin  whispered  to  me : 

"  *  Just  wait  a  minute  and  weMl  go  out/ 

"  Then  he  walked  into  the  kitchen,  where  his  wife 
had  already  retired,  and  this  is  what  I  heard: 

"  '  Let  me  have  twenty  sous,  dearie/ 

*' '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  money?  * 

** '  Why,  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  1  One 
should  always  have  a  little  money  for  emergencies/ 

"  '  No,'  she  shrieked,  so  that  her  voice  would  reach 
my  ears,  '  I  won't  give  you  twenty  sous  1  As  long  as 
that  man  had  dinner  here,  the  least  he  can  do  is  to  pay 
your  expenses  of  the  day/ 

"  Old  Boivin  came  out  to  me.  As  I  wished  to  be 
civil,  I  bowed  to  the  hostess  and  stammered : 

'*'' Madame  —  let  me  thank  you  —  most  gracious 
welcome  — ' 

"  '  That's  all  right,'  she  replied,  *  But  don't  you 
dare  bring  him  home  drunk,  for,  if  you  do,  you'll  be  re- 
sponsible to  me/ 

"  So  we  started  out. 

•*  We  had  to  walk  across  a  plain  as  bare  as  a  desert 
under  the  boiling  sun.  I  stooped  to  gather  a  green 
plant  I  noticed  in  the  road  and  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  pain. 
It  burned  my  hand  like  fire.  They  call  those  things  net- 
tles. Then  the  whole  place  smelled  so  dreadfully  that 
it  turned  my  stomach. 

**  Now  arid  then,  Boivin  would  say : 

**  *  Just  a  little  more  patience,  we'll  soon  be  at  the 
river.* 
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^'  Well,  we  got  there  at  last.  It  sroelied  of  slime 
and  dirty  water,  and  the  sun  fell  on  it  with  .such 
strength  that  it  almost  blinded  me.  I  begged  Boivin  to 
let  us  go  somewhere  and  refresh  ourselves.  He  con- 
ducted me  to  some  sort  of  place  filled,  with  .'lon^^ore- 
men  and  kept  apologizing  all  the  way: 

**  *  It  doesn't  look  like  much,'  he  said,  '  but  it's  really 
a  very  nice,  comfortable  place.' 

"As  I  was  ravenous^  I  ordered  an  omelet.  But  at 
the  second  glass  of  wine  I  poured  out  for  him;  fhat  old 
fool  Boivin  became  intoxicated,  ^nd  then  I  realized  why 
his  better-half  was  so  particular  about  giving  him  only 
tinted  water. 

"  He  pushed  back  his  chair,  began  to  make  a  speech, 
and  wanted  to  supplement  it  with  an  exhibition  of  ath- 
letics. Then  he  got  mixed  up  in  a  quarrel  with  two 
drunken  'longshoremen,  acted  as  pacifier  and  would 
have  had  his  head  broken  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  who.  came  between  him  and  his 
aggressors. 

**  I  dragged  him  away  as  best  I  could  and  deposited 
htm  gently  at  the  foot  of  the  iJrst  bush  I  could  find. 
I  laid  down  beside  him,  ^nd  it  seems  that  I  dozed  off, 
too. 

.  **  We  must  have  slept  a  long  time,  for  when  I  awoke 
it  was  quite. dark.  Boivin  Was  snoring, beside  me,.  I 
shook  him  and  he  jscrambled  to  his  legs;  he  was  still  in- 
toxicated, but  less  so  than  at  first.  .       < 

"  And  so  we  started  homeward  across  tj)e  plain,  in 
the  darkness.  Boivin,  who  pretended  to«lcf)<w  the.way, 
made  me  go  first  to  the  right  and  then' to. the  left,  and 
then  to  the  right  again.  We  could  see  neither  t^e  heav- 
ens above  us  nor  the  ground  beneath  our  feet,  and  got 
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tangled  up  in  a  sort  of  forest  consisting  of  sticks,  that 
reached  to  our  noses.  It  seems  that  we  were  wander- 
ing around  in  a  vineyard.  Not  a  lamp-post  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  We:  sJtiinJtbled'ibout  for  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two,  almost  crazy,  turning,  tripping,  feeling  our 
way,  but  invariably  coming  back  to  obr  starting-point. 

•  "  Finally  'Boivin.  fell  over  a  stick  and  tore  his  cheek. 
He  picked  himself  up  uncofnccrnedlyt  sat  down  on  the 
grounds  and.  yjcUcd:  *.La«-i-too  '  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
while  I  cried  ■  Help,  help/  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
lungs,  at  the  saime  time  lightiiig  match  after  match  to 
guide  our  rescuca's  and  to  embolden  myself. 

.■*  Finally,  a  belated  peasant  heard  oiir  cries. and  put 
us  in  the  right  road.. 

f^  I  took  Boivinihomb.  But,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
leave  him  at  the  threshold  of  the  house,. the  door  sud* 
denly.  Hew  dpen^and.his  spouse  a)>pe^rfd,  carrying  a 
lighted  ^candle.:    She  gax^e  me  a  terrible  fright    :' 

*^  As  soon  as  she  saw  her  husband,  for  whom  she  had 
probably  )been  waiting  since.riightfdll,  she  made  far  me, 
shftiekirig:'    •     •   :  •■  .'•  ./  ...■.•«       •  .>  - 

**  'iAh'\:canaiUe!  i  1  knew  you  would  bring. him  home 
drurik'l  '}.■'•.."••.-.-..  i 
'  *!. Weli,  t  ran,.  I  as^Urej  you,,  and  nev-er  ^tt>pped  tiH 
I  reached,  the,  station  andj.ai  I  f elt  surie  that  the  old  hag 
was  following  mfe,)I,lclcked  myself  lathe  toilets  and  did 
not  cQi6«:Oufc  till  the*  train,  which  wfts  not  due  for  a' half 
hwn  st^iarft^d  into,  the  depot;'  '  :  .. 
.  '*  Tha4i:siwhy  I  Jmye.  neverlmarried  and;  why  I  never, 
neveiT'gP.0Ut'<rf-,RajfiJr''.,r!  -•        -     ^  .; 
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THE  train  had  just  left  Genoa,  ''  en  route  '*  for 
Marseilles,  and  was  following  the  rocky  and 
sinuous  coast,  gliding  like  an  iron  serpent  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  mountains,  creeping  over  the 
yellow  sand  edged  with  silver  waves  and  entering  into 
the  black-mouthed  tunnels  like  a  beast  into  its  lair. 

In  the  last  carriage,  sat  a  large  woman  and  a  young 
man.  They  did  not  speak,  but  occasionally  they  would 
glance  at  each  other.  She  was  about  twenty-five  years 
old.  Seated  by  the  window,  she  silently  gazed  at  the 
passing  landscape.  She  was  from  Piedmont,  a  peas- 
ant, with  large  black  eyes,  a  full  bust  and  fat  cheeks. 
She  had  deposited  several  parcels  on  the  wooden  seat 
and  she  held  a  basket  on  her  knees. 

The  man  might  have  been  twenty  years  old.  He 
was  thin  and  sunburned,  with  the  dark  complexion  that 
denotes  work  in  the  open.  Tied  up  in  a  handkerchief 
was  his  whole  fortune;  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  a  pair  of 
pants,  a  shirt  and  a  vest  Hidden  under  the  seat  were 
a  shovel  and  a  pick-axe  tied  together  with  a  rope. 

He  was  going  to  France  to  seek  work. 

The  sun,  rising  in  the  sky,  spread  a  fiery  light  over 
the  coast;  it  was  toward  the  end  of  May  and  delightful 
odors  entered  into  the  railway  carriage.  The  bloom- 
ing orange  and  lemon-trees  exhaled  a  heavy,  sweet  per- 
fume that  mingled  with  the  breath  of  the  roses  which 
grew  in  profusion  along  the  railroad  track,  as  well  as 
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in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  and  the  humble  homes 
of  the  peasants. 

Roses  are  so  completely  at  home  along  this  coast! 
They  fill  the  whole  region  with  their  dainty  and  pow- 
erful fragrance  and  lend  a  taste  of  wine  to  the  atmos- 
phere, that  is  almost  intoxicating. 

The  train  was  going  at  slow  speed  as  if  loath  to 
leave  behind  this  wonderful  Garden!  It  stopped 
every  few  minutes  at  small  stations,  at  clusters  of  white 
houses,  only  to  pull  out  again  leisurely,  emitting  long 
whistles.  Nobody  boarded  it.  One  would  have' 
thought  that  all  the  world  had  gone  to  sleep  and  made 
up  its  mind  not  to  travel  on  that  sultry  Spring  morning. 
The  plump  peasant  woman  from  time  to  time  closed 
her  eyes,  but  she  would  open  them  suddenly  whenever 
her  basket  slid  from  her  lap.  She  would  catch  it, 
replace  it,  look  out  of  the  window  a  little  while  and 
then'  doze  off  again.  Tiny  beads  of  perspiration  cov- 
ered her  brow  and  she  breathed  with  difficulty,  as  if 
suffering  from  a  painful  oppression. 

The  young  man  had  let  his  head  fall  on  his  breast 
and  was  sleeping  the  sound  sleep  of  the  laboring  man. 

All  of  a  sudden,  just  as  the  train  pulled  out  of  a 
small  station,  the  peasant  woman  woke  up  and  opening 
her  basket,  drew  forth  a  piece  of  bread,  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  a  flask  of  wine  and  some  fine,  red  plums. 
She  began  to  munch  contentedly. 

The  man  had  also  wakened  and  he  watched  the 
woman,  watched  every  morsel  that  traveled  from  her 
knees  to  her  lips.  He  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  his 
eyes  set  and  his  lips  tightly  compressed. 

The  woman  ate  with  relish.     Every  little  while  she 
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would  take  a  swallow  of  wine  to  wa^h  do^n  the  eggs 
and  then  she  would  stop  for  breath. 

Everything  vanished,  the  bread,  the  eggs,  the  plums 
and  the  wine.  As  soon  as  -she  finished  her  meal,  the 
man  closed^  hisi  eyes.  Then,  feelirig^a  little  crowded, 
she  loosened  her  waist  and  the  man  raiseVl  his  lids 
again. 

She  did  not  seem  to  mind  and  continued  to  uhbutton 
her  dress. 

The  pressure  of  her  flesh  causing  the  opening  to 
gape,  she  revealed  a  portion  of  white  linen  chemise  and 
a  portion  of  her  skin.       '  '      . 

As  soon  as  she  felt  more  comfortable,  she  turned  to 
her  fellow»-traveler  and  remarked  in  Italian :"  It*6 
fine  weather  for  traveling." 

**  Are  you  from  Piedmont?  "  he  asked. 

'*  I'm  from  Aste." 

"And  Vm  from  Casale."  ■         . 

They  were  near  neighbors  Ind  they  began  to  talk. 

They  exchanged  the  common-place  remarks  that 
working  people  repeat  over  and  over  and  which  are 
all-sufficient  for  their  ^low-working  and  restricted  minds. 
They  spoke  of  their  homes  and  found  out  that  they  had 
a  number  of  mutual  acquaintances* 

They  quoted  names  and  became  more  and  more 
friendly  as  they  discovered  more  and  more  people  they 
knew.  Short,  rapid  words,  with  sonorous  endings  and 
the  Italian  cadehce,  gushed  from  their  lips. 

After  that,  they  talked  about  themselves.  She  was 
rnarried  ai!id  haxi  three  ch'ddren  whom  she  had  left 
with  her  sister,  for  she  had  found  a  situation  as*  nurse, 
agpod  situajtion  with,  a  French,  lady  at  MarseiHes*^^  i 

He  was  going  to  look  for  work. 
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He  had  been  told  that  he  would  be  able  to  find  it  in 
France,  for  they  were  building  a  great  deal,  he  had 
heard. 

They  found  nothing  to  talk  about  after  that. 

The  heat  was  getting  to  be  terrible ;  it  beat  down  like 
fire  on  the  roof  of  the  railway  carriage.  A  cloud  of 
di{fet  flew  behind  the  train  and  entered  through  the 
window,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  and  orange- 
blossoms/ had  become  stronger,  heavier  and  more  pen- 
etrating. 

The  two  travelers  went  to  sleep  again. 

Theyawdkcned  almost  at  the  same  tirtie.  The  sun 
was  nearing  the  edge  of  the  horizon  and  shed  its 
glorious  light  on  the  blue.  sea.  The  atmosphere  was 
lighter  and  cooler. 

The  nurse  was  gasping.  Her  dressr  was  open  and 
her  cheeks  looked  flabby  and  moist,  and  in  an  oppressed 
voice,  she  breathed: 

"  I  have  not  nursed  since  yesterday;  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  famt." 

The  man  did  not  reply ;  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 

She  continued:  ''^  When  a  woman  has  as  much  milk 
as  I,  she  must  nurse  three  times  a  day  or  she'll  feel 
uncomfortable.  It  feels  like  a  weight  on  my  heart,  a 
weight  that  prevents  my  breathing  and  just  exhausts 
me.     It's  terrible  to  have  so  much  milk." 

He  replied:     "  Yes,  it  must  be  very  annoying." 

She  really  seemed  ill  and  almost  ready  to  faint.  She 
murmured :  "  I  only  have  to  press  and  the  milk  flows 
out  like  a  fountain.  It  is  really  queer.  You  wouldn't 
believe  it.     In  Casale,  all  the  neighbors  came  to  see  it." 

He  replied:     "  Ah!  really.'^ 

"  Yes,  really.  I  would  show  you,  only  it  wouldn'** 
^■^26  p.g.^.^^^  ^y  Google 
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help  me.     You  can't  make  enough  come  out  that  way/' 

And  she  paused. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  station.  Leaning  on  a  fence 
was  a  woman  holding  a  crying  infant  in  her  arms.  She 
was  thin  and  wretched-looking. 

The  nurse  watched  her.  Then  she  said  in  a  com- 
passionate tone:  *' There's  a  woman  I  could  help. 
And  the  baby  could  help  me,  too.  I'm  not  rich;  am  I 
not  leaving  my  home,  my  people  and  my  baby  to  take 
a  place,  but  still,  I'd  give  five  francs  to  have  that  child 
and  be  able  to  nurse  it  for  ten  minutes.  It  would  quiet 
him  and  me  too,  I  can  tell  you.  I  diink  I  would  feel 
as  if  I  were  being  born  again." 

She  paused  again.  Then  she  passed  her  hot  hand 
several  times  across  her  wet  brow  and  moaned:  "  Oh  I 
I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  I  believe  I  shall  die." 
And  with  an  unconscious  motion,  she  completely  opened 
her  waist. 

Her  right  breast  appeared  all  swollen  and  stiff,  and 
the  poor  woman  gasped :  ^^  Ah  I  mon  Dieu !  mon  Dieu  I 
What  shall  I  do?" 

The  train  had  left  the  station  and  was  continuing  its 
route  amid  the  flowers  that  gave  forth  their  penetrating 
fragrance. 

Once  in  a  while  a  fishi;ig  smack  glided  over  the  blue 
sea  with  its  motionless  sail,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
clear  water  as  if  another  boat  were  turned  upside  down. 

The  young  man,  embarrassed,  stammered:  ''But 
—  madamc  —  I  —  might  perhajis  be  ^ —  be  able  to  help 
you." 

In  an  exhausted  whisper,  she  replied:  **  Yes,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind,  you'll  do  me  a  great  favor.  I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer,  really  I  can't." 
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He  got  on  his  knees  before  her ;  and  she  leaned  over  to 
him  with  a  motherly  gesture  as  if  he  were  a  child.  In 
the  movement  she  made  to  draw  near  to  the  man,  a 
drop  of  milk  appeared  on  her  breast.  He  absorbed  it 
greedily  and  began  to  drink  regularly  and  slowly. 

He  had  passed  his  arms  around  the  woman's  waist 
and  pressed  her  close  to  him  in  order  not  to  lose  a  drop 
of  the  nourishment.  And  he  drank  with  slow  gulps, 
like  a  baby. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  said :  "  That's  enough,  now  the 
other  sidel  "     And  he  obeyed  her  with  alacrity. 

She  had  placed  both  hands  on  his  back  and  now  was 
breathing  happily,  freely,  enjoying  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  carried  on  the  breeze  that  entered  the  open 
windows. 

*'  It  smells  mighty  good,"  she  said. 

He  made  no  reply  and  continued  to  drink  at  the  liv- 
ing fountain  of  her  breast,  closing  his  eyes  to  better 
taste  the  mild  fluid. 

But  she  gently  pushed  him  from  her. 

"  That's  enough.  I  feel  much  better  now.  It  has 
put  life  into  me  again." 

He  arose  and  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

While  she  replaced  her  breasts  inside  her  waist,  she 
said  : 

"  You  did  me  a  great  favor.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
monsieur! " 

And  he  replied  in  a  grateful  tone : 

'^  It  is  I  who  thank  you,  madame,  for  I  hadn't  eaten 
a  thing  in  two  days!  " 
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A  LITTLE  note-book  was  lying  on  the  uphol- 
stered seat  of  the  railway  carriage.     I  picked 
it  up  and  opened  it.     It  was  a  diary  which 
some  tourist  had  lost. 

I  give  below  a  copy  of  the  last  three  pages. 


February  ist. —  Mentone,  metropolis  of  Consump- 
tives, celebrated  for  its  pulmonary  tubercules.  Very 
different  from  the  tubercule  of  the  potato,  that  grows 
and  thrives  in  the  earth  to  nourish  man,  this  kind  of 
growth  thrives  and  flourishes  in  man  to  fatten  and  nour- 
ish the  earth. 

I  got  this  scientific  definition  from  a  learned  and 
delightful  local  physician. 

I  look  for  a  hotel.  I  hear  about  the  Grrrand  Hotel 
de  Russie,  d'Anglcterre,  d'AUemagne,  and  dcs  Pays- 
Bas.  Mentally  commending  the  cosmopolitan  intelli- 
gence of  the  proprietor,  I  install  myself  in  the  latter 
hospital.     It  is  so  large  that  it  appears  quite  empty. 

Then  I  go  for  a  walk  arpund  the  town,  which  is  very 
pretty,  and  is  located  at  the  foot  of  an  imposing  moun- 
tain (see  guide-book).  I  meet  a  lot  of  sick4ooking 
people  accompanied  by  bored-looking  individuals. 
Here  you  can  find  the  extinct  muffler.  (Notice  to  those 
naturalists  who  are  inclined  to  worry  over  it's  disap- 
pearance. ) 

Six  o'clock. —  I  go  back  to  the  hotel  for   dinner* 
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The  table-  ia  set  in  a  large  room  that  was  built  to  ^eat 
thfee  hundred  guests  and  that  harbors  just  twenty-two. 

Presently  they  file  in.  First  appears  a  tall,  lean 
Englishman,  clad  in.  a  longi  ffockKroat,  .the  sleeves' of 
which  imprison  the  gentleman's  thin  arms  like  ^n 
umbrella  casing  covers .  an  umbrella.  This  garment,, 
that  recalls  the  civilian  dress  of  a  retired  army  officer^ 
also  the  clothes  of  a  war  veteran,  and  the  gown  of  a, 
priest,  is  ornamented  down  the  front  with  a  row  of 
buttons  icovered  with  black  cloth,  like  their  oymcr,  and 
set  close  together  like  a  battalion  of  woodTlic.e;  .Oppo- 
site the  buttons- is  a  rpw  ,of  button-holes,  which  seem  to 
be  waiting  for  the:  buttons,  and  awajcen  suggestive  idea$ 
in  the  beholder.,  -^  . 

The  vest  is.clQ3ed  iq  a . similar  manner*  Th^  owner 
of  this  garment  does  not  look. very  jocular. 

The .Epglishipiafi  bows  to  me;  I  return  the  con\pli- 

Second  Entrance. —  Three  ladies,  three  English- 
women, thc.nfipther  and  two  daughters.  Each  of  them 
wears  a  dish  of  whipped  cream  on  her  head,  a  fact 
which  arouses  the  wildest  p^rprise  in  me,  Tl^e  daugh-r 
ters  look  as  old  as  th^  mother  and  the  latter  looks'  as 
ancient  as  the  daughters.  AH  three  are  thin,  tall,, slow-, 
mannered  anc^  stiff;  and' they,  have  ^eeth  that,  grow 
outside  of  their  lips  to  scare  away  bold  pien.    .   .       » r 

Other  guests  entqr,  all  Englishmen.  .  Only  one. man 
is  ruddy  J  and  fat;.  He  wears  side-whisker^^  Efljch 
woman,  (there  arefoijErtew  in  ajl),  we^rR.a  d4$h  of. 
whipped  cream  on  her  head.  I  notice  that  this  stranjge 
headgear  seem*  made  of  white  tulle  err  lace,  I  cannot 
tell  which.  *  It  does  not  seem  to.be  sweetened.  jP^W  the 
ladies,  in  fact,  seenti  to  have,  been  preserved,  in  vinegar^ 
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although  there  are  five  young  girk  among  them  who 
are  passable,  but  as  fiat  as  boards  and  with  no  visible 
sign  of  hope. 

I  inwardly  quote  the  stanzas  of  Bouilhet: 

"  Qu'importe  ton  sein  maigre,  6  mon  object  aime 
On  est  plus  pres  du  coeur  quand  la  poitrine  est  plate, 
Et  je  vois,  comme  un  merle  en  sa  cage  enferme 
L'amour,  entre  tes  os,  revant  sur  une  pattc  1  "  * 

Two  of  the  young  men,  they  are  younger  than  the 
first  Englishman,  are  also  clad  in  tight  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments. They  are  lay-priests,  who  may  have  wives  and 
children,  and  are  called  **  pastors."  They  look  cleaner, 
more  serious  and  less  agreeable  than  our  own  priests. 
I  wouldn't  exchange  a  barrel  of  these  against  a  ton  of  the 
former.     Every  one  to  his  taste. 

As  soon  as  every  one  is  seated,  the  older  pastor  arises 
and  says  "  grace  "  and  everyone  listens  with  rapt  at- 
tention. 

My  food  being  thus  consecrated  against  my  personal 
wishes,  to  the  God  of  Israel  and  of  Albion,  everyone 
becomes  engrossed  in  the  soup. 

A  solemn  silence  prevails  in  the  dining-room,  a  si- 
lence that  cannot  possibly  be  natural.  I  suppose  that 
my  presence  is  obnoxious  to  the  tribe  into  which,  until 
now,  no  black  sheep  had  entered. 

The  women,  especially,  display  an  attitude  of  frigid 
conservatism,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  having  their  little 
headdress  of  whipped  cream  fall  into  their  soup-plates. 

*"  You  are  thin,  my  beloved,  but  what  of  that? 
One  is  nearer  the  heart  when  the  breast  is  flat. 
Like  a  bird  in  its  little  cage,  I  see 
Love  fluttering  m  your  heart  for  met**       ( 
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However,  the  chief-pastor  addresaes  a  few  words  to 
the  assIstant-pastOT,  As  I  unfortunately  understand  a 
little  English,  I  learn  that  they  are  continuing  a  conver- 
sation begun  before  dinner  on  the  texts  of  the 
prophets.  .     . 

Everybody  listens  with  the  utmost  attention. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  feed  me,  always  in  spite  of 
my  personal  feelings,  on  impossible  quotations. 

'"  I  will  give  water  to  him  that  is  parched,"  said 
Isaiah.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  said  such  a  thing. 
In  fact,  I  was  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  great  truths 
emitted  by  Jeremiah,  Malachi  or  Daniel. 

They  entered  my  ear$  like  buzzing  flies,  those<  simple 
truths  and  raised  pandemonium  in  my  brain. 

'*  Let  him  who  is  hungry  adc  for  bread-" 

^*  The  fig-tree  bears  figs  and  the  palm-tree  bears 
dates." 

"  He  who  listeneth  not,  retaineth  not  wisdom." 

How  much  deeper  and  greater  is  our  own  Henri 
Monnier,  who  placed  in  the  mouth  of  one  man,  the  im* 
mortal  Prud^homme,  more  striking  truths  than  were 
ever  uttered  by  all  the  prophets  that  ever  lived. 

In  contemplation  before  the  Ocean,  he  cries :  '*  How 
beautiful,  but  how  much  wasted  land  I  " 

He  formulates  in  a  few  words  the  eternal  policy  of 
the  world :  "  This  sword  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life.  I  shall  use  it  to  defqnd  the  Government  that  gave 
it  to  me  and,  if  need  be,  I  shall  use  it  to  attack  it." 

If  I  had  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  the 
English  society  which  surrounded  me,  I  should  have  edi- 
fied them  with  quotations  from  our  great  French 
prophet. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  we  repaired  into  the 
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salon.  I  sat  in  a  comer  all  alone.  The  Britishers 
seemed  to  be  conspiring  on  the  opposite  siik  of  the 
room.  . 

Suddenly  a  lady  walked  to  the  piano. 

I  thought  to  myself : 

**  Ah!  a  little  Vmiousiquel '     So  much  the  better." 

She.  opens  the  instrument,  seats  herself  before  it  and 
the  whole  tribe  gathers  around  her  like  a  battalion^  the 
women  to. the  fronts,  the  mien  behind,  them.  Are.  they 
going  to  singiaho^fkS.S  v  •    ;     /;  .     ! 

The  chiefrpastor,  transformed  ihto  a  choir-master, 
lifts  his  hand,  brings  it  dbwn'againj  and  a;  blood-curd- 
ling clamor  xises  from,  all  these  p^c^le^  They  are  sing- 
ing a  hymnl  i   .  .  f  .    ■    ., 

The  women  shriek,  the  men. bellow,  the  window- 
panes  shake.  X^e  hotel  dog  sets*  up  a:  howl  in  the 
court-yard  and  another  dog  answers  him  from  a  guest- 
chamber.       ■ .    :  .  .  . 

.  I  itew  out  of  the  room^  bewildered  and  enraged; and 
went.ior  ai-walkk ':  A»  I  could  discover  nothii^  in  the 
way  of  a  place  of  aihusement)  I  was  compj^U^d  to  go 
back  to  tihe  hotels  i  :  .'•: 

.  The  English,  people  were  still  singing*  i ' 

I  went  to  bed:  Until  midnight  the  praises,  of  the 
Lord  wqre  sung  in. th^  most  odious,'  rasping,  horrible 
voices  I  have  ever  .heard,  and  I,  crazed,  by  that  terrible 
spirit  of  imitation  which  impelled  a  whole  nation  to 
execute  a  deathKiance,  kept'humniing  under  the.  sheets: 

' '  Tm  sorry,  for  the  Lord,  -.  thjq.  Lor:4  pf.  Albion, 
Whose*  praisies  are  being  .$ung  in  t}he  salon. 
If  the  Lord's  ears  are  tender  in  the  least, 
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And  He  loves  talent  and  beauty,  He's  having,  a 

feast. 
If  He  likes  good  music  and  wit  and  art, 
I  pity  the  good  Lord  with  all  my.  heart. 

And  when  I  .was  finally,  able  to  close  niy  eyes  I  had 
the  most  terrific  nightmare.  I  fancied  I  saw  prophets 
riding  on  pastors  and  voraciously  consuming  whipped 
tream  from  death-heads. 

Horror  of  horrors  1 
*    February  2nd. —  As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  asked  the 
pi*oprietor  of  the  hotel  whether  the  savages  who  had 
invaded  his  place  were  in  the  habit  of  daily  practicing 
their  barbarous  pastime. 

He  replied  with  a  smile: 

"Ohl  no,  monsieur;  yesterday  was  Sunday,;  you 
know,  and  Sunday  is  sacred  with  them/' 

I  retorted:  .'j 

'  Nothing  is  sacred  to  a  pastor,        ' 

Not  even  the  dinner,  or  slumber,  or  : 
Ears  of  the  poor  traveler. 
But  do  not  let  it  happen  again. 
Or  without  delay  Til  take  the  first  train. 

A  little  astonished,  the  hotel  man  promised  that  he 
would  look  into  the  matter.  During  the  day  I  took  a 
very  pretty  walk  in  the  mountain. 

In  the  evening  they  said  *'  grace  "  again.  Then  we 
filed  into  the  parlor.  What  were  th^y  going. to  dp?  I 
wondered. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  same  woman,  who,  the  night  be- 
fore, acted  as  accompanist,  rises. ar^  goes  tpward.the 
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piano.  She  begins  to  play  ...  a  waltz.  And 
the  young  ladies  begin  to  dance. 

The  chief-pastor  keeps  time  by  slapping  his  knee,  so 
accustomed  to  keeping  time  is  he. 

The  Englishmen  approach  the  ladies  and  the  fluffy 
headgears  spin  round  and  round  the  room. 

Well,  it's  better,  anyway.  After  the  waltz  came  a 
quadrille  and  a  two-step. 

As  I  haven't  been  introduced,  I  cower  alone  in  a 
corner. 

February  3rd. — Another  delightful  walk  to  the  old 
castle.  It  is  a  beautiful  ruin  in  the  mountain.  On 
each  cliff  of  this  mountain  stands  some  remnant  of  a 
stronghold. 

Nothing  is  more  charming  than  these  old  citadels 
amid  the  rocks,  with  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps  in  the 
distance  (see  the  guide-books)*  This  place  is  really 
beautiful. 

At  dinner  I  introduce  myself,  after  the  French  fash- 
ion, to  my  neighbor.  She  does  not  respond.  British 
courtesy,  I  suppose. 

In  the  evening,  English  ball. 

February  4th.*— Excursion  to  Monaco  (see  guide- 
books). 

At  night,  another  English  ball.  I  look  on  as  if  I 
were  in  quarantine  for  the  plague. 

February  5th.-^Excursion  to  San  Remo  (see  guide- 
books). 

In  the  evening,  English  ball. 

I  am  still  in  quarantine. 

February  6th. — Excursion  to  Nice  (see  guide- 
books). 

In  the  evening,  English  ball.     I  retire  to  my  room. 
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February  7th. —  Excursion  to  Cannes  (sec  guide* 
books). 

In  the  evening,  another  dance.  I  take  a  cup  of  tea 
all  alone  in  my  comer. 

February  8th.—  Sunday,  great  revenge.  I  was  wait- 
ing for  the  cads.  They  had*  assun^ed  the  religious  as- 
pect they  wore  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  wece  pre^ 
paring  their  voices  for  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  But,  be-^ 
fore  dinner,  I  crept  into  the  parlor  and  abducted  the  key 
of  the  piano  and  hid  it  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  said  to 
the  hotel  clerk:  *^  If  messieurs  the  pastors  ask  fcdr  the 
key  of  the  piano,  tell  them  that  I  took  it  and  send  them 
to  me." 

At  dinner  they  discussed  several  obscure  points  in 
the  Gospel,  elucidated  the  texts  and  shed  light  on  the 
genealogy  of  several  biblical  characters.  Then  we  went 
into  the  salon  and  they  made  for  the  piano.  Great  as- 
tonishment.* They  consult  among  themselves.  The 
tribe  seems  dumfounded..  The  dishes  of  whipped 
cream  look  as  if  they  were  about  to  fly  away. 

Finally  the  chief-pastor  moves  off  and  goes  out. 
When  he  returns,  the  discussion  is  resumed  and  the 
whole  company  glares  angrily  at  me. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  three  ministers  walk  over  to  me 
in  the  proper  order.  They  look  like  ambassadors,  and 
really  are  quite  impressive.  They  bow.  I  arise,  and 
the  oldest  one  acts  as  spokesman : 

^^  Mosieu,  on  me  ave  dit  que  v6  ave  pris  la  clef  de  la 
piano.  Les  dames  vodraient  le  avoir,  pour  chante  le 
cantique." 

I  reply: 

"  Monsieur  Tabbe,  I  understand  perfectly  that  the 
ladies  would  like  the  key.     You  are  a  religious  man, 
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monsieur,  and  so  am  I,  artd  my  principlies  do  not  per- 
mit me,  for  they  are  more  rigorous  than  yours,  I  dare 
say,  to  allow  you  to  profane  the  Sabbath  as  you  do. 
I  cannot  allow  you,  messieurs,  to  use,  for  the  purpose 
of  praising  the  Almighty  Lord,  an  instrument  that,  all 
the  week,  has  been  grinding  out  dance  music.  We  do 
not  gfi^e  public  dances  in  our  churches  and  we  do  not 
use  our  organs  for  quadrilles.  The  use  you  have  made 
of  this  piano  fills  me  with  righteous  indignation.  You 
may  convey  my  answer  to  the  ladies.'' 

The  pastors,  dumfounded,  ittired.  Thi  laldies 
looked  very  uncomfortable.  And  they  praised  the  Lord 
without  the  piano. 

February  9th' — noon.- — The  hotel-keeper  has  just 
reqpjested  me  to  leave.  I  am  thrown  out  in  obedience 
to  the  unanimous  request  of  the  English  people. 

I  'meet  the  three  ministers,  who  seem  to  bb  watching 
my  departure.  •  ■      '  . 

I  head  straight  for  them  and  I  make  ia  bow. 

**  Messieurs,"  say  I,  "  you  seem  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures'.  I  have,  myself,  gfiven  some  atten- 
tion tb  these  matters.  I  even  understand  a  little  He- 
brew. Well,  I  am  anxious  to  submit  to  you  a  question 
which  has  greatly  troubled  my  catholic  conscienoe* 

^  You  consider  incest  an  abomination,  I  believe  ? 
Well,  the  Bible  gives  us  an  example  that  is  most  upset- 
ting to  a  believer. 

•  '*'Lbt,  fleeing  from  the  burning. city  of  Sodomy  was 
sdduced,  as  you  know,  by  his  two  daughters,  and,  being 
deprived  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  changed  Into  a  pil- 
lar of  salt,  he  succumbed  to  temptation.  From  tills 
dual  and  horrible  incest  sprang  Ammon  and  Moab,  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  two  great  races,  the  Ammon- 
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ites  and  the  MoiCtites.    i^Ruthv  the  gleaner^  tsrho  awak- 
ened Boaz  to  render  him  a  father,  was  a  Moabite. 
*'  Has  not  Victor  Hugo  said: 

Ruth  a  Moabite, 
Crouched  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  with  bare  breast, 

Hoping  that  some  unknown  ray  of  llght^ 
Would,' at  his  awakening,  reward  her  quest.'     » 
••'■•'        •  f  .      • 

**The  ^nfknown  ray  gave  Mrth  to  Obed,'who  was 
the  forefather  of  David.  Was  not  Jesus  Christ  a  de-J 
scendant  of  David?" 

The  three  pastors  vouchsafed  no  reply  and  looked 
at  one  another  in  consternation.     I  continued: 

"  You  will  say  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph,  the  legitimate,  although  useless,  consort  of 
Mary,  Mother  of  Christ. 

*'  Well,  Joseph,  as  everyone  knows,  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  his  son.  So  it  is  Joseph  who 
sprang  from  an  incestuous  bond,  you  will  say,  and  not 
the  Saviour.  I  agree  with  you.  .Still,  I  will  add  two 
remarks.  The  first  one  is  that  Joseph  and  Mary,  being 
cousins,  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  family;  the 
second  is  that  it  is  a  shame  to  make  people  read  ten 
pages  of  genealogy  for  the  nonce. 

**  We  ruin  our  eyes  reading  that  A  engendered  B, 
who  engendered  C,  who  engendered  D,  who  engendered 
E,  who  engendered  F,  and  when  we  are  almost  ex- 
hausted by  this  eternal  repetition,  we  arrive  at  the  last 
individual,  who  engenders  nothing.  One  might  call 
that,  messieurs,  reaching  the  highest  form  of  hoaxing.'* 

At  this,  the  three  pastors,  like  one  man,  turned  on 
their  heels  and  fled. 
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Two  o'clock. — I  take  the  train  for  Nice. 


Here  the  diary  ended.  Although  these  notes  reveal 
extreme  bad  taste  and  vulgarity  in  the  author,  I  believe, 
nevertheless,  that  they  will  warn  certain  travelers 
against  English  tourists. 

I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  add  that  there  are  some 
charming  English  people.  But,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  not  those  whom  one  happens  to  meet  at  a 
table  d'hote* 
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WE  went  on  deck  after  dinner.  There  was  not 
a  ripple  on  the  whole  Mediterranean,  whose 
smooth  surface  shone  like  silver  under  the 
great  moon.  The  big  steamer  shot  a  column  of  thick 
black  smoke  toward  the  starlit  sky  and  in  our  wake  the 
water  was  white  and  foamy,  as  if  it  were  nothing  but 
bubbling  moonlight. 

Our  party  consisted  of  she  or  eight  men,  all  of  whom 
were  gazing  adtniHng;ly  and  in  rapt  silence  at  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  Africa,  whither  we  were  bound.  The 
cajptain,  who  was  smoking  an  after-dinner  cigar,  sud- 
denly took  up  the  conversation  where  it  had  been  left 
off.  ,    .  ) 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  day  I  was  badly  frightened. 
My  ship  stayed  on  the  rocks  six  hours.  Luckily,  we 
were  picked  up  toward  evening  by  an  English  collier 
that  iaw  our  plight." 

Then  a  tall  man  with  a  suii-burned  face  and  dignified 
bearing,  one  of  those  men  who  have  been  in  strange 
lands  and  have  braved  terrible  dangers  and  whose  eyes 
seem  to  have  retained  in  their  depths  something  of  the 
fantastic  sights  they  have  seen,  spoke  for  the  first  time : 

"  Captain,  you  say  that  you  were  frightened.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  You  use  a  wrong  word  and  the  sensa- 
tion you  felt  was  riot  that  of  fear.  An  energetic  man 
never  feels  afraid  before  actual  danger.  He  may  be 
anxious,  he  may  be  restless,  but  fear  is  something  en- 
tirely different." 

399 
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Laughingly,  the  captain  replied : 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  only  can  say  that 
I  was  badly  frightened  tl^  ^ime;''  >  > 

Said  the  man  with  the  sun-burned  face,  in  a  slow 
voice:  .'  .  - 

.  **  Allow  me  to  explain  my  meaning.  Fear  O^nd  die 
bravest  men  can  experience  it) ,  ^s  sometipies  terrible,  a 
dreadful  sensation;  it.  can  be  compare^to  thp  decompo- 
sition of  the  soul^  and  i$  a  f rightful  spasi^  of  the  heart 
and  mind,  the  mere  x:ecollectipi7,  of  which  sends  shud- 
ders through  our  frame.  But,  if  a  rpan.i^.  cpura^^ous, 
that,  never  happens  in  thi?  faceipf  c^jtS^ja  death,  nor  in 
the.  fa^e  of  any  known  form. of  peril;  it  only  occurs  in 
pertain  ab^^nn^l  instanqes,  when  ^  jP^rsof}  is  laboring 
qnder  some  strange  influepce,  o^'.when  in  the  face  of 
Y^gue  ajud  .Mnknowable  d^i^er;5. .  .Ke^l  fear  is  like  a 
reminiscence  of  the  fantastic  terrors  of  past  ages.  A 
map  ;Who,|)e^ieves  in, ghosts. and  whai^gipes  tlut  he 
sees  one,  must  experience  tk^  seasatipp  of  fear  in  all  its 
atrocious  horror^  •.    ■, 

"  As  for  myself,  I  had  a  presentiment  ,of  what  it 
xawt  be,  pn/e  d?iy,  aboujt  tew  y^frs.^o,  and  I^jcapcri- 
enced  the  full  sensation  qf  it  la^t  wiiM|er^  during  a  night 
in  Deceijnber. .  .^.^ ;,  ■/  ..,.'         .  »   .  . 

.  !'  IV§  taken  majp(y,,cha9cc».ip  my  liie.,an4  have  had 
anynumliier  of  adventures  that  w^e  dtqsperat^  enough. 
IVe;  had  many  duels^  I  ve  been  attacked  and  almost 
beaten  tx^  cj^th.by  robbers.  ..  Iji  i^mcrica,  once,  I  was 
sentenced  to  be.  hanged -gsi,*  rcjpcl,  i^h^e  ^iiother  time 
I  was.  thrown  overboard  by.  mutineers-  off  the  Chinese 
coast;  jEadi,  of  those  times  L  thought  that,  my  hour 
had  come,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  qurck|y.  to  face  the 
inevitable.     I  scarcely  felt  any  emotion  or  regret. 
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*'  But  fear  is  something  very  different* 

''I  have'h^d  a  touch  of  it  in  Africa,  although  it  is 
the  offspring  of  the  North;  the  sun  makes  it  vanish  like 
piist. ,  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  Orientals  pkde 
little  value  on  life;  if  one  of  them  has  to  die,  he  makes 
up  his  mind  at  once ;  their  nights  are  as  free  and  void  of 
legends  as  their  souls  are  void  of  the  morbid  ajixieties 
which  haunt  the  brains  of  Northern^  m^n^  A  panic 
may  occur  in  the  East,  but  f^ar  is  unknown  there  I 

*'  Welly  thi$  is  what  happened  to  me  in  that  weird 
country  of  Africa : 

'*.I=wa$  crossing  thfe  downs  that  He  to  the  south  of 
Ouargla.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  places  in  the  world. 
Of  course  ;you  all  know  the  smooth,  flat  sand  of  Ocean 
beachjes?  WelU  just  imagine  the  Ocean  changed. into 
sand  during  a  hurricane;  imagine  a  silent  storm  with 
mptionlcss  waves  of  yellow  dust,  as  high  as  mountains 
and:  as  tumultuous  as  real  breakers.  The  :  blazing 
southern  sun  sheds  its  full  glare  on  this  raging  sea.  Y,ou 
have  to  climb  up  one  side  of  these  golden  waves  and 
slid^  down  ;the  other,  withoyt  respite  o(r  protection  of 
any  kind  from  the  sun.  The  horses  sink  up  to  .their 
knees  in  the  soft  sand  and  stumble  and  foam  at  the 
mouth. 

"  Our  little  party  consisted  pf  a  friend  and  njyaelf, 
with  an  escort  of  eight  ^  spahis  /  and  four  camels,  with 
thpir  keepers^  We  spoke  not  a  word,. for  we  were  well 
nigK  exhausted  and  our  parched  throats  were  as  dry  as 
the  desert  that  stretched  in  front  of  us.  Suddenly  one 
of  th^e  men  gave  a  sort  of  startled  cry;  we  all  stopped 
and  rtoiained  motionless  in  our  saddles  from  sheer 
amazement  at  a  startling  and  unaccountable  phenome-* 
n0n  known  to  all  travelers  in  those  wild  regions. 
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"  From  somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicifHty,  we  were 
unable  to  determine  the  exact  location,  came  the  sound 
of  a  beatings  drum,  the  mysterious  drum  of  tiie  downs. 
The  sound  was  perfectly  distinct.  Sometimes  it  would 
increase  or  decrease  in  volume  and  then  ft  would  stop 
altogether,  only  to  begin  again  after  a  little  while. 

"  The  Arabs  were  almost  scared  to  death  and  ex- 
changed terrified  glances.  One  of  them  uttered  in  his 
strange  tongue:  'Death  is  upon  us.'  And  air  of  a 
sudden  my  friend,  who  was  as  dear  as  a  brother  to  me, 
toppled  from  his  horse,  stricken  with  sun-strofee. 

"  And  during  the  two  mortal  hours  in  which  I  tried 
everything  I  knew  to  save  him,  that  drum  filled  my  ears 
with  its  strange,  monotonous,  incessant  beatings.  And 
I  felt  fear,  genuine,  horrible  fear,  creep  over  me  at  the 
sight  of  the  corpse  of  my  beloved  friend  in  that  dread- 
ful African  hole  scorched  by  the  sun  and  enclosed  by 
four  hills  anci  where,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred niiles  from  any  French  village,  the  echo  brought 
us  the  sound  of  a  rapidly  beating  drum. 

"  That  day  I  realized  what  it  was  to  feel  fear;  I  re- 
alized it  even  more  fully  another  time     .     .     ." 

The  captain  interrupted  the  speaker  to  inquire: 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  what  was  the  drum,  after  all  ?  " 

The  traveler  resumed: 

"  I  really  cannot  teil  you.  Nobody  knows.  Officers 
who  have  often  heard  the  sound  attribute  it  to  the  mul- 
tiplied and  magnified  echo  of  sheets  of  sand  hurled  by 
the  wind  against  clumps  of  dry  gralss ;  for  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  phenomenon  always  takes  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  small  plants  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
has  rendered  as  dry  as  parchment. 

"  According  to  that,  the  drum  would,  as  it  were,  only 
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be  a  sort  of  sound  mirage.  But  I  only  learned  that 
later. 

**  Now  I  will  relate  my  second  experience. 

"  It  was  last  winter  and  I  was  in  a  forest  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  France.  Night  came  two  hours  before 
its  time,  so  dark  was  the  sky.  My  guide  was  a  peasant, 
who  walked  alongside  of  me  in  the  narrow  path,  under 
a  dome  of  pine-trees  that  shook  and  groaned  under  the 
furious  wind.  Betwten  the  tree-tops  I  could  see  the 
clouds  hurrying  past  like  a  scattered  army  and  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  fleeing  from  some  unknown  hor- 
ror. At  times,  under  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind,  the 
whole  forest  would  bend  in  one  direction  and  utter  a 
moan  of  distress.  In  spite  of  my  heavy  clothing  and 
rapid  motion,  the  cold  was  beginning  to  penetrate  me 
to  the  marrow. 

**  We  were  to  put  up  over  night  at  a  game-keeper's 
home,  and  we  were  rapidly  approaching  the  cottage. 
I  had  planned  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  forest  to 
hunt. 

"  From  time  to  time  the  guide  would  raise  his  eyes 
and  mutter:  *  Bad  weather,  this.'  Then  he  spoke  to 
me  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  our  hosts.  The  old 
man  had  killed  a  poacher  two  years  ago,  and  since  then 
he  had  grown  morose,  as  if  he  were  haunted  by  the 
recollection  of  his  deed.  His  two  married  sons  lived 
with  him. 

**  The  darkness  was  terrible.  I  could  not  distinguish 
a  thing  and  the  sighing  trees  filled  the  night  with  in- 
cessant rumors.  At  last  I  saw  a  light,  and  after  a  lit- 
tle while  my  companion  knocked  on  a  door.  Several 
shrill  cries  answered  from  within.  Then  a  tremulous 
man's   voice   demanded:      *Who   goes   there?'     My 
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guide  identified  himself.     We  were  admitted  and  I  was 
confronted  by  a  scene  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

'*  An  old,  white-haired  man,  with  staring  eyes,  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  his  fingers  closed 
in  a  convulsive  clasp  around  a  loaded  rifle,  while  two 
sturdy  young  men  with  axes  were  guarding  the  door. 
Two  women,  their  faces  buried  in  their  hands,  were 
crouching  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room. 

"  When  we  explained  that  we  wished  to  remain  over 
night,  the  old  man  stood  the  rifle  against  the  wall  and 
ordered  the  women  to  prepare  our  sleeping  quarters. 
But,  as  they  made  no  move  to  carry  out  his  command, 
he  turned  to  me  abruptly  and  said: 

"  *  You  see,  monsieur,  I  killed  a  man  two  years  ago 
this  very  night.  Last  year  he  came  back  and  called  me, 
and  I  expect  he's  coming  to-night.' 

"  Then,  in  a  voice  that  made  me  smile,  he  added: 

"  *  We  don't  feel  very  comfortable,  you  understand.' 

'*  I  reassured  him  as  best  I  could,  although,  in  my 
heart,  I  was  glad  to  have  come  that  very  night,  so  that  I 
might  witness  the  manifestation  of  that  superstitious 
terror.  I  told  stories  and  succeeded  in  quieting  almost 
every  one  present. 

**  Near  the  hearth  an  old  and  half-blind  dog  was 
dozing  with  his  nose  between  his  paws.  He  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  some  people  I've  seen. 

*'  Outdoors  the  storm  was  raging  with  great  violence 
and  the  little  house  shook  under  the  furious  wind. 
Through  a  narrow  window  set  near  the  door  I  could  see 
the  trees  sway  and  the  lightning  flash  through  the  black 
clouds. 

**  In  spite  of  my  efforts  to  cheer  them,  I  could  feel 
that  these  people  experienced  a  mysterious  dread  and 
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each  time  that  I  ceased  talking,  they  would  strain  their 
ears  to  catch  any  unwonted  sound. 

**  Tired  of  witnessing  such  stupid  conduct,  I  was 
about  to  ask  to  be  shown  to  my  bed,  when  suddenly 
the  old  game-keeper  leaped  to  his  feet,  rushed  for  his 
gun  and  shouted:  'There  he  is  nowl  I  can  hear 
him  1 '  The  women  fell  on  their  knees  and  hid  their 
faces  and  the  two  sons  clutched  their  axes. 

"  I  was  going  to  try  to  quiet  them  once  more,  when, 
all  at  once,  the  sleeping  dog  awoke.  He  lifted  his 
head,  looked  at  the  fire  with  his  dim  eyes  and  let  out 
one  of  those  mournful  howls  that  so  often  startle  trav- 
elers in  the  country  at  night 

"  We  all  watched  him.  He  arose  and  stood  per- 
fectly still  on  his  four  paws,  as  if  haunted  by  some 
vision,  and  then  he  directed  another  howl  at  something 
invisible  to  us,  unknown,  but  which  must  have  been 
ghastly  to  look  upon,  for  he  bristled  from  end  to  end. 

'*The  old  man,  turning  as  white  as  a  sheet,  yelled: 
*  He  smells  him  1  he  smells  him !  He  was  with  me  when 
I  killed  him  1 '  And  both  women,  crazed  with  fear,  be- 
gan to  moan  in  accompaniment  to  the  dog. 

'*  In  spite  of  all,  a  shudder  ran  down  my  spine. 
The  sight  of  the  animal  at  that  time  and  place,  and 
among  those  terrified  people,  was  horrible  beyond  de- 
scription. 

**  For  one  whole  hour  the  dog  howled  without  mov- 
ing; he  howled  as  if  in  the  throes  of  a  nightmare,  and 
fear,  horrible,  stealthy  fear,  was  slowly  taking  posses- 
sion of  me;  fear  of  what?  How  can  I  tell?  It  was 
fear,  and  that's  all  I  know. 

'*  We  remained  motionless  and  terror-stricken,  with 
strained   ears,   throbbing  hearts   and  trembling  limbs, 
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momentarily  expecting  some  dreadful  thing  to  happen. 
The  dog  began  to  wander  about  the  room  sniffing  the 
walls.  He  made  us  perfectly  crazy  1  All  of  a  sud- 
den, the  peasant  who  acted  as  my  guide  jumped  up  in 
a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  frenzied  terror,  seized  the  animal 
by  the  throat,  opened  a  little  door  leading  into  the 
yard  and  hurled  it  into  the  darkness  outside. 

^'  The  dog  stopped  howling  on  the  spot  and  we  re- 
mained in  a  dead  silence  that  was  more  terrifying  than 
the  noise. 

'^  Suddenly  we  all  gave  a  start;  some  creature  was 
creeping  along  the  outer  wall,  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  woods;  it  passed  the  door  and  seemed  to  feel  it 
with  a  hesitating  hand;  for  two  minutes,  which  almost 
made  lunatics  of  us,  we  heard  no  sound ;  then  the  creep- 
ing creature  returned  and  scratched  lightly  on  the  door 
like  a  child  might  do  with  its  nail,  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  head  appeared  at  the  window.  It  was  a 
white  head  and  it  had  flaming  eyes  like  a  wild-cat.  And 
a  murmur  came  from  its  lips,  an  indistinct  sound  that 
resembled  a  plaintive  moan. 

*'  A  minute  afterwards  a  terrific  explosion  shook  the 
kitchen.  The  old  game-keeper  had  shot  at  the  thing. 
Quick  as  a  flash  the  two  sons  rushed  to  the  window 
and  barricaded  it  with  a  massive  kitchen  table  and  side- 
board. 

^*  And  I  swear  to  you  that  that  shot,  which  was  so 
absolutely  unexpected,  froze  my  blood  in  my  veins  and 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  give  up  the  ghost 

"  We  stayed  in  the  kitchen  until  daybreak,  for  we 
were  powerless  to  move  or  utter  a  sound,  so  completely 
unnerved  were  we. 
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"  When  a  narrow  ray  of  light  pierced  through  the 
shutters  we  decided  to  open  the  door. 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  wall,  near  the  door,  lay  the  old 
dog,  his  jaw  broken  by  a  bullet 

*'  He  had  gotten  out  of  the  yard  by  digging  a  hole 
under  the  fence." 

The  man  with  the  sun-burned  face  paused;  then  he 
added: 

**  That  night  I  ran  no  danger  whatever,  but  I  would 
rather  live  over  all  the  real  perils  I  have  faced  than  go 
through  another  minute  like  the  one  I  passed  when  the 
old  keeper  shot  at  the  bearded  head  peering  through  the 
cottage  window. 
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